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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 




Chronicle of Events. 

■' • 

30 June *29 Trade Disputes in India— There ^ere 47 industrinl disputes in 
British India durtiig the quarter ending June 30. Of these the largest 
number of disputes occurred in Bombay where 1,30,000 men were 
involved in 20 disputes. In Bengal 11 disputes occurred involving 
about 6,000 men. T'he figures for the disputes in the other provinces 
are : Assam 5, Madras 4, the United Provinces 3, the Central Pro- 
vinces 2 and Bihar and Delhi 1 each. The total number of dajs lo^t 
due to these disputes was about 5 millions and the total men involv- 
ed were 1 and half millions. Of the 47 disputes, lO were successful, 
7 partially successful, and 23 unsuccessful. The grievances •which 
brought about these strikes mostly concerned questions of wam^ 
and personnel. Cotton and woollen mills sufibred worst by these dis- 
putes as no less than 22 disputes occurred in this trade, jute mills 
had 2 disputes and engineering work-shops 5. 


July 192 9. 


1 July 


2 July 


3 July 


5 July 


6 July 


‘29 As a result of the Conference held in Calcutta of 27 members of the 
existing Mahomedan parties in the Council, a United Moslem Party was 
formca called the Bengal Moslem CounciT Association to work the 
Montford constitution, to advance the cause of the community and 
to form a Tenant*s Party. 

Monster meeting held at Poona under the presidency of Mr. M. B. 
Aney— Ft. Malaviya*s soul-stirring appeal for boycott of mreign cloth. 


do. Opening Day of the new Bengal Legislative Council in Calcutta (p 180). 
In the Commons in the course of his speech Mr. MacDonald, the 
er said that India was not mentioned in the King’s Speech hecause an 
exploration was still proceeding. (Referring to the Simon Com'mission). 
(p. 462). 


do. Passing away of His Highness Sir Rameshwar Singh, Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga— A man of many-sided activities he was rigidly conserva- 
tive where religious Ideals were concerned and always preached ^e 
possibility of advance aloilfc the lines of Hindu DWma. 

do. Qt^gress ^frorking Committee at its meeting held in New Delhi 
reebraed its opinion that all members of the Legislatures should 
resign their seats and resolved to decided ^e question finally at the 
A. 1. C. C. meeting on the 26th July. BCbgal, Bombay, Maoras, and 
C. P. Congress-men expressed in favour of work in CouncilB in 
view of thb fact that several important questions vitally afiTecting 
the presidencies may likely c6me before the L^slatures and their 
interests may ^ejudicially be affected by their absence. 

Death of the Hon’ble Justice Pt, Ookaran Nath Misra, for some 
time General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee. 

do. Bundelkhand Youth Confarenoe held^ at Jhanshi under the Presi- 

Jo men to rid aie 
country of pobtioal slaTcry mod to, wplt against tbe demon of 
communalism. (p. 409) 

Strilm of acoo .jworkmenrin ^e Alliance, Me^^a and Baranagore 
Jute ,MBls m C^utta mmg to the ehaiige of working hoursuS 
days in tte Jute industry from 65 hours inuie course ox flv4 days 
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to 60 hours during six days adopti^ from July 1. There was no 
% disturbance. . 

? July *29 Thanksgiving services were held. aU pver India at the recovery of 
His Majesty the King. v . ' 

Madras Ifationalist Party formed * under the pjresideniship of Dr. 
Varadafajulu Naidu. The programme of the party stated that it 
would co-operate %ith -tiiie ^Government whenever necessary, but 
mon-co-operate and obstruct it whenever the Government tried to 
« tighten Its grip on the nation and launch a policy of repression. 
The Party, would also fight against communal and anti-national 
activities, (p. ^ 

Mrs. Bukmini Lakshmipathi presided over the All Ceylon Indian 
Youths’ Conference at Kandy, C%]on. In the course of her presidential 
address she observed that India and Ceylon had very many intei^ts 
in common. ^|The noble island in all its natural riches is culturally 
one with India and retains some of her traditions even though 
western civilisation has unfortunately denationalised its people to a 
• certain extent.” 

8 July do. Presiding over the Jessore District Conference, Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose sounded a note of warning by stating that the repression resorted 
, to by the Government since the appointment; of the Simon Commission 

were directed against the most peaceful and legitimate political 
movement of the p^ple. He wanted to jee a ndw India where every 
man and woman will have all facilities and rights to grow to thar 
full atature— Resolutions of far-reaching importance including one 
asking Congress members of the Legislature not to resign until next 
year when independence was expected to be declared were adopted. 
Congress Muslim Party formed in Bombay to carry on a .jigorous 
prqp^anda in the presidency in support of the national cause and 
to induce Moslems to join the Congress in large numbers, (p, 28) 

10 July do. Opening day of the Lahore ’Conspiracy and Saunders Murder Cases 
at Lahore, ^p. 23) 

12 July do. Police opened fire on a crowd of strikers who tollowed three Readers 

of the Girni Kamgar Union (Red Flag Union! after the later had 
been arrested for defying police-orders and were being taken to a 
police station— Several people were injured including me president 
of the Union. 

Annual meeting of the Anglo-India and Domiciled European Asso- 
ciation held at Calcutta under the presidency of , Col. Gidney. 
(p. 390j 

13 July do. In his evidence before the Bombay Riots Ehquiry Committee, Mr. K. 

M. Munshi. a member of the Bombay Council, alleged that the main 
causes of the communal riot in Bombay was Government’s favour- 
itism to Moslems as a make-weight against Hindu nationalists. 
Arrival of Lord and Lady Irwin at tne Victoria Station, London. 

15 July do. B^adur P. CL Rose and Mr, R. M. Deshmukh, nominees of 

the Nationalist Party, appointed Ministers to 0. P. Government. 

16 July do. The Chi^ .Justice of the Allahabad High Court dismissed the 

applicaUon of 30 accused in the Meerut Clonspiracy Case for transfer 
of the Case to Allahabad. * ^ 4 

19 July do. Amazing revelation of the intensely humiliating position occupied 
by the menibers^ of the India Council was made by Mr. S. N. 
Mulhek in his^ evidence before the Simon Commission in London. 
Mr. Mullick said, virtually the military and politicid departments 
are totetors ahd can get done whatever they want. The Swetaiy of 
State did not know the Indian members ana once Lord Birfceunead 
^il^ jhim (Mr. Mullick) “Dr. Paranjpye”. When questioned why he 
protest against his views being not heard, Mr. Mullick said that^ 
he had done so in the beginning, but the Secretary of State dkmisaed 
him with ^e reply that he could not carry out au uutividual 
member’s bdiests. * • ^ 
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20 July ’29 

22 July do. 

23 July do. 

24 July do. 


26 July do. 

27 July do. 


29 July. do. 

30 Jujy do. 
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The Second Wolid Congress of the League against Imperialism held 
On the Frankfurt-on Main. (p. .282) 

Mrs. Sardini Naidu reached Bomba^ and uras accoi^^ a pu^1ic 
reei^tion. Wbrle^an^ting her varied and stimulating impressions of 
her recent extenske tbhr in Europe and Amepca she observed : “Mr. 
Gandhi is a ^eat influence right throiiwotit the World. Almost 
every man whether he Is -^an anarch^ imperialist or democrat 
ha#praise for Mr. Gandhit People devour with great avidity all his 
works. What ^s influenced them most is “Qanahi— the myth.” 
j^mbay Council— -Opening day t)f the July Session at Pbona— Swara- 
jists did not attend o^ing to the Working Committee’s resolution, 
(p lh7) ’ 

j^mbay Land League inaugurated with a view to carry on an agita- 
tion against the -preseat land revenue policy of the Government, 
(p. 30) 

The Council of the All-India Spinners' Association, Ahmedabad 
announced a prize of Rs. 1,00,000 or fiTJQO to the winner who will 
hand pvsr to the Coundi on or bdore the 30th October 1960 a 
spinning .wheel or a combinat ion , of spinning wheel and carder fulflll- 
ing, among others, the following conditions : It should produce 16,000 
yards of yarn* of 12 to 20 epunts in 8 hours ; it must bo such as 
not to tire a woman working eight hours continuously ; the price 
should not exceed Ra. 150 ana- the wheel must be handy and 
substantial and of such construction that the wornout parts can 
, easily be replaced ; it must be made available in India ; patent rights 
wilL remain with the A. I. S. A. and not with the designer. In a 
note * in “Young India” ( -8-29) Mahatma Gandhi wrote : “Sjt. 
Revasharikar Jagjivan Jhaveri has succeeded in persuading the 
Council of the Association to announce a price that would attract 

even the western inventors to compete for it I hope that the 

prize will produce a spinning Singer who would raise the income of 
village spinner eightfold.” 

Openiifg day of the Punjab Legislative Council at Simla, (p 193) 
All-lndia Congress Committee meeting held at Allahabad, (p. 157) 


A Conference of a new party, called the All-India Muslim Natio- 
nalist Party held at Allahabad under the presidency of Moul. Abul 
Kalam Azad— The objects were to promote among Moslems a spirit 
of Nfltionalism, to develop a mentality above communalism, and to 
inspire greater confidence in Indian iNational ideas, (p. 350) 

Owing to- sharp difference of opinion, the question 01 the boycott of 
or resignation from the Legislatures was postponed by; the A. I. C. C. 
for decision to the Lahore Session. Manatma Gandhi in moving 
a resolution proposing the postponement of the subject said that he 
was so anxiouff for discipnne and organisation in the Congress that 
he had appealed for those Congressmen who were opposed to the 
boycott! to be allowed to continue work in the Legislatures. He 
emphasised however that the idea Underlying the resolution was to 
prepare the country for non-viblent non-co-operation after December 
31, and Congressmen must by then be prepared to withdraw 
from the CJbuncils. (p. 258). ^ % 

Punjab' Council— ^rdar Ujial Singh’s motion for compulsory 
primary education in the Punjab earned, (p. 194) 

Report of the Bombay Simon Committee issued, (p. 108) 

A meeting, of the Bombay Congress Muslim Party held under the 
presidency of Mr. 8. A. Brelyi»/ (p. 351) 


Police opened fire at Bangalore in the Mysore State oh a vast 
crowd of Hindu students and public who had assembled in violation 
of the police order at the Sultanpet Middle School to ofl^ prayers 
in meo^ry of the hardships and privations which the community 
h^ suffered owing to the ^eicceses committed by the 

Mabomedans on the 30th July 1928* About 5P shots weie ffred 
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lastinf]; nearly half an hour and 40 HiiKlas iocluding a lady wera 
injured. 

Report of the Punjab Simon Committee issued (p. 109) 


August 192 9. 

1 Aug. *29 In abdicating the presidentship of the Congress imd recommending 

Pt. .Tawaharlal Nehru for, the nigh honour. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in 
“Young India” : “I knoiie: that I am not keeping pace with the March 
of events. There is a hiatus between the rising generation and me.” 

2 Aug. do. The Madras Simon Committee Report issued on this day recommen- 

ded grant of full responsible Government and a declaration ^ the 
British Government of full Dominion Status with the British Empire 
within a reasonably definite period, (p. 112). 

Bombay Council— Heated debate on a motion for supplementary 
grant for the improvement of Fuleli Canal, (p. 163). 

3 ^ug. do. The Bengal Simon Committee Report issued on this day recommen- 

ded complete provincial autonomy as Bengal’s ultimate goal. (p. 111). 

4 Aug. do. Mass meeting of Moslems organised by the Raja of Salempore, 

Maulanas Shaukat AH and Shafee Daudi held at Lucknow with a 
view to elicit moslem opinion on the Nehru Report. 

5 Aug, do Khawaja Hassan Nizami, a well-known Moslem Fir of Delhi and up 

^11 now a staunch supporter of the Shafi Moslem League wired to 
Dr, M. A. Ansari to the effect that the political salvation of Indian 

Moslems lay in their joining the Indian National Congress from the 

platform of which they could ventilate their grievances and get 

them redressed. To leave the Congress was to commit " political 

suicide. 

The Burma Sinrion Committee Report issued on this day recommen- 
ded the immediate separation of Burma from the rest of British 
India. As an alternative the Committee recommended that Burma be 
given at least the same advance as is granted to the major provinces 
of India, (p. 116) 

6 Aug. do. Opening day of the Autumn Session of the Madras Legislative 

Council (p. 176) 

8 Aug. do. Bengal Council— t3rovernment sustained a heavy defeat on the ques- 

tion of giving Military Training to College Students. The resolution 
sponsored by the Congress Party was carried by a large majority of 
35 votes, (p 182). . 

9 Aug. do. The^ Third Provincial Naujawan Bharat Sabha Conference l^d in 

Jallianwala Blagh, Amritsar passed resolutions congratulating their 
comrades in jails on theij hunger-strike and deprecating the forced 
feeding resort^ to by the Government. 

Bengal Council — Dr. B. C. Roy’s adjournment jnotion censuring 
Government for its attitude of indifference towards the Jute Milfi 
Strike on both sides of the Ganges extending over an area of 30 
mil^ canried without a division.— Early in July the millsproposed 
to increase the hours from 55 to 60 hours per uve ekf The wagea 
allowed were differently calculated by different mill-owners. 
majority of mill-owners agreed to increase the Yates but refused 
to a proportionate increase of the bonus on the out-turn or to 
continue giving “Khoraki” The strike commenced on the 6th July 
resulting in a long chain of mills from Halisahar in the Nos& to 
> Garden Reach on. the South closing down throwing no less 2 

^ V of people out of work. Out of 30 mills only 3 mills were working 

^ till recently, (p. Iffi) 

In GWcutta Police issued orders, apparently to stop the celebrations 
of the Political Sufferers’ Day od the llth, prohibmng meetings and 
processions for a week except with the previous pwinission ctf the 
CJornnussjoner of Police. 
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10 Aue. ’29 Bombay Couacil'—Tlie Oriminal Intimidajiion Bill to make the offence 

of criminal intimidation cognisable in times of enieigency ^sed xne 
third reading and became law. (p. 165).— -The Presidency Area 
Safeguarding Bill empowering the police to remove bad characters 
from the city in cases of emergency introduced by the Government, 
(p. 169).- 

11 Aug. do. A closely guarded and secret meeting of Mahatma Gandhi and 

Mr.iJinnah and Ali Brothers was arranged by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu at 
Bombay ostensibly, it was assumed, with a view to amejhd the Nehru 
Report in such a way as to make it fully acceptable to all sections 
of Moslems. The conversation was not however made public. 

All Bengal Political Sufferers' Day in Calcutta observed by a peaceful 
procession'*^ led by Mr. SuUhas Chandra Bose and other Congress 
leaders with posters and inscriptions of “Long live Revolution,” 
“Down with Imperialism” etc. The police in the attempt to snatch 
away the posters charged the processionists and in the melee that 
* . ensued several members of the procession received injuries— Else^j^ere 
resolutions were passed in meetings expressing sympathy for the 
hunger-strikers m Lahore and condemning the barbarous and 
inhuman treatment meted out to them by the Government. 

At the general meeting of the Allahabad Youth League held at 
Alla^baff a resolution ‘declaring that the object of the League is 
to promote Union among the Youths with a view to bring about 
a newer, better and more youthful order of Indian Society, was 
adopted. 

Huge public meeting of the Moslems of Bombay held in the big 
Dongri Maidaii under the presidency of Seth Sardar Suleiman 
Kasim Mitha, passed a resolution expressing its inability to accept 
the Nehru Report, (p. 351) 

12 Aug. do. Mr. Ramananda Chatterji of “Modern Review” sentenced to a fine 

of Ra. 1,000, in default three months’ simple imprisonment on a 
charge of sedition by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta for 
publishing the book “India in Bondage” by Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
of America. 

Madras Council— Congress Members walked out in a body when 
the Madras Simon Committee Report was presented, ^p. 178) 

Pt. Motilal’s invitation to the Chamber of Princes to discuss the 
constitutional position and status of the Indian States in the 
future Common-wealth of India, (p. 31) 

14 Aug. do. Madras Coancil-~The Public Services Commission Bill passed 
into law. (p. 179) 

16 AUg. do. The Calcutta Jute Mills’ Strike ended in a settlement at the 
announcement made by the Indian Jute Mills’ Association, namely, 
to pay a correct and propovtionate increase in the total earnings 
for the extra hours worked and to pay “Khoraki” on the same 
scale as before— Up to this day 38 out of 54 Mills in 24-perganas. 
4 out of 14 in Hooghly and none out of 17 in Hbwrah were affectea 
involving 1,58,000 out of 3,26,000 operativeib The total working days 
Jost were 17,25,000 and the loss of wages were approximately 19 
and half lakhs of rupees. ^ 

18 Aug. do. Mahatma Gandhi elected President of the Lahore Congress by the 
Reception Committee — 10 Provincial ' Committees induding the 
Punjab voted for the Mahatma, 3 for Sardar Vallabhbai Patel, 3 
for Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and one for Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 

21 Aug. do. Under the auspices of the All Bengal Students’ Association Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave an address on the Youth Movement at the 
Albert Hall, Calcutta. In.the course of his lecture he said .* “The 
Youth movement would bring revolution in dhi widest sense of the 
term to usher a chiage lor the better. It is a mentality of revolt 
against everything that is evil, a mentality that does not wait, 
wait and wait” . . 

Opening day ol the 0. P# L^slative Oouncil at Nagpur, (p. 263). , 



i4 Aug. 

25 Aug. 

28 Aug. 
27 Aug. 

29 Aug. 

30 Aug. 


31 " Aug. 


2 Sepk 


3 Sept. 

4 Sept. 

, 5 Sept. 

6 Sept. 
.7. Sept 
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’29 Chauges iu the Aesemibly rules curtailing the power of the President 
annouQc^ by the Government of India. These ch^gcs in genial 
direct that when a t#W is undei^ discussion in the House its turth^ 
progress should be left to the vote of the House and not to the 
discretion of the President, (p. 1241 

do. The Non-Brahmin Youth Conference held at Madura under the 
presidency of Mr. N. Blvfeaj. (p. 411). 

do. The Report of the Age of Consent Committee publish^, (p. 225) 

do. The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference held at l^cca 
under the presidency of Mr. N. C. Kelkar oj^ Poona, (p. 334) 

do. The strike in the Tinplate works at Golnwiri denfeued— ^Pt. Rajen- 
dra Prasad’s statement reviewing the strikefaSuation issued to the 
press, (p. 31) t " 

do. Addressing a meeting of the Hindus at tha Albert Hall, Calcutto 
Dr. B. S. Moonjee advocated the develbpment of a ma^ial spirit 
among them. 

Congress Muslim Party campaign meeting at Surat— Mr. Abbas Tyabji s 
appeal to sink communalism to win Swaraj. 

do. On the eve of the Assembly discussion on Mr. Sarda’s Child Marria- 
ge Bill ail orthodox Hindu Deputation from Madras waited on the 
Viceroy and warned him that the Assembly had no right to alter 
SmiritieSf since it did not consist of men with the requisite 
qualifications. 

ThirU-third Session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference held 
at Yedanarain under the presidency of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
(p. 303) 


Septeinber l929. 

do. Opening day of the autumn session of the Legislative Assembly at 
Simla— Mr. Patel’s statement in communicating to the House the 
correspondence that passed between Lord Irwin and himedf*— Autho- 
rity of the Chair upheld, (p. I2l). 

In. deference to the request of the Jail Enquiry Committee Members^ 
the Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners discontinued hunger-strike 
from this day. 

do As a sequel to the disturbance arising out of the All Bengal Politi- 
cal Sufferers’ Day procession on the 11 August, Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose and other Congress leaders summoned and arrested on a 
charge of sedition: ' 

Opening day of the B. & 0. Legislative Council at Banchi. (p. 205) 

do. Indian women with filacards paraded the streets near the Lmsla- 
lative Assembly Hall at Simla appealing for support for the SufeU 
Bill which aimed at abolishing cnild marriages; 

do. The U. P. Simon Committee Report issued on this day W^mmen- 
ded <!!bmplete provincial autonomy, special powers fM the Governor 
and Moslems’ rignts based on Lucknow Pact. (p. 

do. Behiv Council— Gkivernment censured for its indiSerent attit^e 
towards the Golmuri Tinplate Workers’ Strike (p. 2i07). 

do. The third session of the Calcutta Teachers’ Conference held at the 
Albert dalL Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. Shymaprosad 
Mukherjee. The president remarked : We do not want to give the large 
powers of control in sph^e of education, secondary dr otherwise, 
to the Government' I^an inorganic state, like ours, where the 
* inteest of rulers and fflU ruled do not actually coincide, jglaca^onal 
policy must be under the control of people’s representUlveB who 
are intent upon national welfare and efficiency, 

Indian Air i^ail starting from London and due to aiacive at Karachi 
on this day caught and crashed at Jask—l^iree killed : mails 
completely destroyed. ^ 
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7 Sept "29 Opening day of the First Session of the New Assam Legislative 

Council at Shillong— Mr, Faiznur *Ali, Swarajist, elected piesideutf 
(p. 214 ;. 

8 Sept, do* Executive Board of the All India Moslem Conference .at Simla 

passed a resolution advising Mussalmans not to attend the Lahord 
Session of the Congress, (p. 353/. 

9 Sept. do. Legislative Assembly — Introduction of the Hunger-Strike Bill by 

Sir James Crerar. (p. 1,33). 

The Report of the Assam Simon Committee issued, (p. If 7) 

10 Sept. do. Sir Denys Bray made an important statement in the Assembly on 

the position of Indians in America, (p. 33). 

12 Sept. 'do. Legislative Assembly — Sir James Crerar moved the Hunger-Strike 

Bill enabling a court to hold trial in the absence of the accused, 
(p. 139) 

13 Sept. do. Death of Sj. Jatindranath Das at Lahore, after a prolonged hunger- 

strik of 64 days as a protest against the treatment meted outjjto 
political prisoners in jails. He was one of the accused in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. 

14 Sept. do. In the Assembly Government censured for their policy regarding 

the treatment of the Lahore accused which resulted in the death of 
of Jatindranath Das. (p. 144), 

15 Sept. do. The first Provincial Youth Conference held at Lucknow under the 

presidency of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who said that independence was 
not isolation from other nations of the world and demanded equal 
footing with the rest of the world, (p. 401). 

10 Sept. do. The Hunger-Strike Bill in the Assembly came to an abrimt end as 
a result of the Home Member's statement in accepting Mr. Kelkar’s 
motion for circulation- of the bill. (p. 145) 

, Opening day of the Council of State at Simla, (p. 216) 

The body of Jatindranath Das, the hunger-striking undertrial 
prisoner in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, who died in the Lahore 
jail on the 13th was taken out in procession from the Howrah 
l\)wn Hall (where it reached on Sunday evening and where it 
was kept lying in state) to the Kooratoia, (Kalighat, Calcutta) burning 
ghat for cremation. The procession was over two miles long and 
the number may be easily much over 3 lacs. Jatindranath Das 
was the Assistant Secretary of the South Calcutta Congress 
Committee when he was arrested in Calcutta about three months 
ago and taken to Lahore. He went on hunger-strike as a protest 
against the treatment meted out to political prisoners in jail. Public 
meetings all over the country were hdd and resolutions recording 
respectiul homage to the immortal soul of Das were passed. He was 
described as the second great^t martyr of the world after Macswlney 
of Ireland. 

17 Sept do. The Legislative Assembly— A resolution moved by Mr. M. R. 

Jayakar urging that all military schools be ttu^own open to Indian 
toys, irrespective of creed and family connections but subject to 
we passing of the prescribed examination, was passed without a 
a division, (p. 146) ^ 

The Report of the B. & O. Simon Committee issued, (p. 118) 

18 Sept. do. Opening day of the autumn session of the Punjab Council at 

Lahore— Debate on the Punjab Simon Report, (p. 196) 

19 Sept .do. Death of Phoongi U. Wizaya undergoing imprisonment in Rangoon 

on a charge of sedition after a prolonged hunger-strike of zoiir 
/ months. He claimed that PhOongis i n prison, wtoitever their offence, 

- ^ should be allowed to wear yellow robes, which being refused by . 

Government be resorted to hunger-strike from April 6. 

21 Sept. do. Jl^Bore Economic Conference held at Bangalore under the presidency 
of Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, 

3 * ' 
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21^ Sept. ’29 
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2j|3 Sept. do. 

24 Sept. do. 
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25 Sept. do. 

26 Sept. do. 

28 Sept do. 
30 Sept. do. 

1 ;^ct. do. 


2 Oct do 
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Nawab of Bhopal on Indian aspirations— “Nationalist” Nawab’s 
adWce to Legislators while inaugurating the fifth session of the 
Bhopal Legislative Council, (p. 497) 

Two prominent Muslima honoured the memory of Maharaja Shivaji 
at Poona. Nawabshah Rookh Yar .Tung Bahadur presented the 
Municipality with a portrait of Shivaji and it was unveiled by Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hiaayatulfah, General Member of the Bombay 
Government 

The Assembly passed the final reading of Mr. Sarda’s Child 
Marriage Bill prohibiting marriage.^ of girls below the age’ of 14 
from April 1930 onwards, (p. 149) 

Legislative Assembly— Pt. Nilkanta Das’s motion to withdraw,, pro- 
tection to the Tinplate industry for the treatment meted out to 
labourers at Golrauri carried by 51 to 42 votes (p. 150.) — Mr. J. 
K. Munshi’s motion censuring Government for their treatment of 
prisoners in Burma carried by 47 to 46 votes (p. 152) 

Europeans and Reforms— The changed aspect in the political affairs 
of India and the necessity for a corresponding change in 
the attitude of the European community were stressed by Mr. 
Chapman Mortimer at Bombay, (p. 34) 

Legislative Assembly— Demand for a grant to defray expenses for 
the post of a Director to control Mcdieal Education was held by 
a chorus of protests and refused as being insulting to Indian 
Universities, (p. 153) 

Addressing the convocation of the Kashi Vidyapith at Benares, 
Mahatma Gandhi said that the principal aim of all national,.^, 
institutions like the Vidyapith should be to import education 
which would enable them to become tit soldiers in the battle of 
Swaraj. The diplomas awarded here were not of a high market 
value and those who regarded them as such must necessarily be 
dissatisfied. 

At a meeting of the All India Congress Committee at Lucknow, Pt, 
Jawaharlal Nehru was elected president of the forthcoming session 
of the Indian National Congress at Lahore, (p. 261) 

Dr. Muhammad Alam as president of the All Bengal Students’ 
Conference at Mymensingh addressed the students as “My Younisc 
Mates of the Prison” for, he continued, “your status to-day as well 
as that of mine in our own country is no better than that of a 
prisoner.” He advanced a vigorous plea for the abolition of 
communalism from the country in every shape or form (p. 423) 


Octob^er 1929 

Labour Party Conference at Brighton— Mr. Fenner Brockway, 
(Independent Labour Party) moved a reference back of the closing 
paragraplv,in the Parliamentary Report on the ground that there was 
no reference to the question put in the Commons regarding the 
prosecutions in India and the Government’s un satis faetory replies— 
Dr. Dfummond Shiels, the under-Secretary for India, replied that 
the Government believed that there was the utmost freedom of 
speech in India consistent with the preservation ot fflblic order, 
ne Labour Party would remain true to its principles lilict pledges. 
He denied that the Meerut prisoners were being charged in the 
capacity of Trade Union leaders— The reference baSc was ddeated 
on a card vote by an over- whelming majority, (p. 488) 

^ signed his assent to the Sarda ChildL Marria- 

ge Bill. The Act comes into operation from the Ist April |^30. %r 

61st. birthda;^ of Mahatma Gandhi celebrated throughout India with 
n^t enthusiasm by the holding of processions and public meetings. 
India is justly proud of her great and illustrious leader, one of 
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the greatest figures among men in historic times whom the whole 
# world r^rds with unqualified esteem and affection. 

4 Oct. ’29 Bombay Council— The Presidency Ar^ Safeguarding Bill passed the 

third reading and became law. (p. 173j 

5 Oct. do. The Eleventh Session of the South India Non-Brahmin Confederation 

held at Ellore under the presidency of Bao Bahadur B. Muniswami 
Naidu. (p. 357) , 

9 Oot. do. The Hartog Committee Report to make enquiries into the growth 
of edutmtion in British India issued, (p. 98) * 

10 Oct. do. Thirteenth Session of the International Labour Conference commen* 

ced at Geneva and continued till the 16th October, (p, 471) 

11 Oct. do. Arrival of the Labour Commission at Bombay with its chairman 

the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley. 

12 Oct. do. Eleventh Session of the Sikh League held at Lyallpur under the presi- 

dency of Master Tara Singh who wanted the Britira to govern India aa 

the Sikhs did not want a Moslem Raj in the Punjab. # 

16 Oct. do. The Simon— MacDonald Correspondence referred to in the parlia- 
mentary debates on India. (See p. 463) 

18 Oct. do. The 0. P. A Berar Women’s Third Annual Conference held at 

Yeotmal, under the presidency of Mrs. Ramabai Tambe urged 
Government to introduce compulsory education throughout the pro- 
vince within 20 years. 

19 Oct. do. The Punjab Students’ Conference held at Lahore under the presi- 

dency of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. (p. 415) 

20 Oct. do. The 14th. session of the All -Orissa Students’ Conference held at 

Berhampore under the presidency of Mr. C. R. Reddy, (p. 418) 

21 Oct. do. Autumn session of the U, P. Legislative Council opened at Lucknow 

under the presidency of Rao Bahadur Lala Sitaram. (p. 187) 
Maharaja of Bikaner’s appeal to support the Bound Table Con- 
ference in an address to the Administrative Conference of his State, 
(p. 409) 

22 Oct. do. Lahore Conspiracy Case— Allegation of ill-treatment (beating 

and caning) against the police were made by prisoners before the 
Magistrate. It may be mentioned that the trying Magistrate ordered 
the prisoners to be hand-cuffed while in the court-room and while 
being brought from the jail. They stoutly protested against tiie 
order and refused to come out of the jail with hand-cuffs on. Next 
day Bhagat Singh informed the Magistrate that he had been roughly 
handled while Dutt said that he was kicked on his chest by the 
* police. The Magistrate declined to remove the hand-cuffs. 

24 Oct. do. U. P. Council— The Minor Girls’ Protection Bill passed into law. 

(p. 189) 

31 Octi do. The Viceroy’s historic announcement on the Round Table Con- 

ference to setttle the Indian political problem to be convened after 
the Simon Commission have submitt^ their report, (p. 47 ) 


^ November 1929 

1 Nov. dp. Leaders’ Conference at Delhi following the Viceroy’s announcement 

^ —Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that the Viceroy’s ^ffer could not 
be accepted without conditions whose fulfilment must precede the 
' "" acceptance of mutation. He laid down four main conditions, (p. 49) 

2 Nov. do. The adjourned Conference of prominent Indian leaders at Delhi 

came to unanimous conclusion on the rgply given to the Viceroy’s 
offer of a Round Table Conference. (Jp. ^) 
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2 Nov. ’29 Moslem Ladies’ Conference at the residence of Mr. Justice 

Bulaiman at Allahabad condemned Purdah, Polygaiiy and the 
shocking illiteracy of the Moslem community. 

In the course of a press interview the Maharaja of Bikaner said : 
*The Princes and the Government of Indian States have no desire 
to hamper the attainment of Dominion Status by British India or 
to be a drag on its constitutional advancement. The Princes desire 
. the maintenance of their honourable position as perpetual allies and 
any adjustment of their future relations with British India should 
« be settled only with their free consent. (p...5(X)) 

3 Nov. do. The Andhra Youth Conference held at Bezwada under the presiden- 

cy of Mr. K» F. Nariman who in the course of his address wanted 
to impress upon hir young friends that first and foremost they 
must be sincere, and honest in their dealings, no matter what the 
consequences iftay be. (p. 409) 

The llth Session of the Andhra Provincial Conference held at 
Bezwada under the presidency of Mr. N. V. L. Narsinha Rao. 
% (p. 367) 

The Andhra Mahila Mahasabha held at Bezwada under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi. (p. 396) 

5 Nov. do. The House of Lords debate on the Viceregal announcement— No imme- 
diate Dominion Status for India— The Viceroy’s Statement nothing 
but reiteration of 1917 Declaration, (p. 441) 

7 Nov. do. The House of Commons debate on the Vicerigal announcement 

—Hollowness of the announcement exposed, (p. 444) 

The Andhra Hindu Sabha Conference held at Bezwada under the 
presidency of Dr. B. B. Moonjee. (p. 341) 

8 Nov. do. Hyderabad State Women’s Conference passed a resolution welcoming 

the Sarda Act and the lead taken to introduce a Child Marriage 
Bill for the State. 

9 Nov. do. Influential Moslem Deputation from all parts of India waited on 

the Viceroy at Delhi pleading for the exclusion of the Moslem com- 
munity from the operations of the Sarda Act and for ' an amending 
bill to be enacted by the Government accordingly— The Viceroy in 
his reply said that the action taken by his Government was one with 
which he whole-heartedly concurred, and the Government was bound 
to adhere to the position which, after a most careful consideration, 
it felt it right to adopt. 

12 Nov. do. Death of Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy of Kasimbazar at 

Calcutta— A great philanthropist, the Maharaja spent over a crore 
, of rupees in the cause of education in Bengal and was a generous 

patron of letters and helped the industrial regeneration of the country 
with munificent contributions. 

13 Nov. do. The C. P. and Berar* Depressed Classes’ Special Conference at 

Nagpur welcomed the Viceroy’s announcement but insisted or 
^ proportionate representation for the depressed classes on 

the Bound Table Conference and supported the Sarda Bill. 

16 Nov. do. The Punjab Political Conference held at Cakara under the 

presic^cy of Sardar Sardul Singh Gavesheer. (p. 370) 

17 Nov. do. Firstj Death Anniversary of Lala lAjpat Rai observed at « Lahore 

with due solemnity. 

Madras Women’s ^cial Reform Conference held at Madras under the 
presid^cy of Mrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, (p. 400) ^ 

The First South African Moslem Cbni^nce opened at Lourenocr 
Marques. Many whites were present including the British Consul- 
General. A large number of delates from tixroughout the Unioni 
including members of the Malay community attended, tfflk behlg 
the first time that Malays and Indians have met at such^ gathering. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali ddivered the presidential address in English* 
He said : 'In^ our Motherland, sooner 01 later will gam Kb 
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independent position and 1 think it will it sooner than late. 

We will then be in a position to retaliate and bring dow^the 
arrogant, narrow and bigot^ Governments to their proper senses. 
No Empire, however powerful, can endure if such acts are allowed 
or practised.’’ 

18 Nov. do. A conference of representative political leaders at Allahabad, called 
to review the position and if necessary to revise the Delhi Manifesto 
in view of the statements made by official spokesmen in the 
Parliament and the reply of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to Mr. ‘Baldwin 
categorically denying that there had been any change in the British 
policy towards India, adopted a resolution expressing its decision 
to stand by the Delhi Manifesto and hoping that a full and early 
. response Avould be made to it* by the British Government, (p. 51) 

20 Nov. do. Princes and Future Constitution — ^Mahargja of Patiala explains the 
Rulers’ claims on the occasion of his birthday celebration at Patiala, 
(p. 504) 

22 Nov. do. Addressing a crowded audience of lady students and others 
at the Workmen’s Intermediate College Bangalore,^ ^r. 
P. 0. Roy said in the course of his speech : 'Imitations of western 
fashions deprived their motherland of crores of rupees every year. 
Many of them, almost all of them, were poisoning themselves with 
tea and coffee daily whose cumulative effect on the system was simply 
indescribable. Women must come forward and play a great r part 
in the civic and national life. They must realise that an uneduca- 
ted woman was a clog in the wheel of progress and acted as a drag 
on her educated husband. The woman must be better educated to 
train up our future citizens”. 

24. Nov. do. Mahatma Gandhi, on the completion of his U. P. tou^ 
made his last speech at Etawah during the course of which he said 
that the United Provinces lacked in discipline, determination, and 
the will to act up to its decisions. However he was very 
grateful for the great regard and affection shown towards 
^ him. He asked the students to be like Chinese students, 

courageous, pure and strong. Being asked to give a message to the 
province, the Mahatma said : want it to be like Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru.” 

23. Nov. do. The third annual session of the Oudh Women’s Conference held at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Mrs. Iravati Mehta. 

25 Nov. do. Death of His Highness Maharaja Chandra Bhumsher Jung Bahadur 

Rana, Prime Minister of Nepal. 

26 Nov. do. Delhi Women’s Conference under Mrs. B. L. Nehru passed resolu- 

tions to prevent Child Marriage, to make the Sarda Act effective, to 
end the purdah system and to extened Municipal and District Board 
franchise to women. * 

29 Nov* do. C. P. Youth Conference held at Nagpur under the presidency of Mr. 

Subhas Chandra Bose. (p. 405) 

30 Nov. do. St. Andrews' Day Dinner at Calcutta— Governor’s appeal on the 

need for goodwill and trust in view of the Viceroy’s Statement. 
Cp. 384) 

The Tenth Session of the All-India TjAMie Union Congress held 
at Nagpur under the presidency of Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru, (p. 424) 


December 1 9 2 9 

1 Dec. 29. All India Trade Union Congress Split at Nagpur— Important 
Labour leaders seceded from the Congress together with representa- 
* tives of 24 Unions on the ground that the policy of the majority 
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was opposed to the genuine interests of the working classes. 

. V The secessionists include Mr. N. M. Joshi, the foun^ of the 

Textile Union, Bombay, Dewan Chaman Lai and Mr. V. V. Giri, 
\vho represented Labour at Geneva and Mr. B. Shiva Bao, a 
' prominent Labour leader of Madras. The Secessionists formed 

a central organisation known as the All-India Trades Union 
Federation to work on purely trade union lines. 

0. P. & Bcrar Students’ Conference held at Amraoti under the 
presidency of Sj Subhas Chandra Bose. (p. 419) 

• States’ Subjects’ Coiilercnce held at Akalkot under the presidency 
of Mr. N. c5. Eelkars (p. 508) 

2 Dec. do. The Punjab Provincial Jails’ Enquiry Committee’s Report issued. 

(p. 230) " ^ . 

The seceders from tnq All-India Trade Union Congress met at 
Nagpur to disciisb the situation created by the split, Dewan 
Chamanlal presiding* and declared that they were free to develop 
a sound uorking-class movement free from the embarrassing 
% entanglements of the last few years. The meeting unanimously 

resolved to form a central organisation to be called the All-India 
Trades Union Federation desiring to work purely on sub-committee 
for the purpose of drafting a provisional constitution. It was under- 
stood that the meeting warmly approved the suggestion to keep out 
from the Federation unions with leanings towards Communism, 

3 Dec. do. Punjab Council— The Punjab Pure food Bill passed (p 199) 

6 Dec. do* Punjab Council— Keen debate on the Punjab Regulation of 

Accounts Bill continued till the 14th when it was passed by the 
council, (p. 201) 

7 Dec. do. The differences between the two rival sections of the Bengal students 

since the last Provincial Conference at Mymensingh, manifested 
themselves at the Convention of the Bengal Presidency Students’ 
Association held in the Albert Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu. Admission 

nas by cards and several students, who failed to secure 
entrance, forced open the doors. There was a clash bet- 
ween the two ijval groups resulting in exchange of blows in the 
course of which one student received serious injuries. The Presi- 
dent’s attempt to restore order having proved abortive, he converted 
the Convention into a condolence meeting at which homage was paid 
to the memory of Prof. Lalit Kumar Bannerjee. 

8 Dec. do The Fourth Session of the Gujerat Provincial Women's Conference 

held at Ahmedabad under the presidency of Mrs. Indumati Dewan. 
(p. 304) 

9 Dec. do. 28th. Session of the Bihar Provincial Conference held at Monghyr 

under the presidency of Babu Rajendra Prosad. (p. 369) 

12 Dec. do. U. P. Council— A Swarajist motion urging the Goveinnient to 
make arrangements for tne training of boys for national defence 
adopted, (p. 190), 

The Annual Conference of the European Association held at Bombay 
under the presidency of Mr. W. L. GTrevers. (p. 383) 

Behar Youth Conference held at Monghyr under tne presidentpy of 
Pandit Projapati Misra. (p. 405) ^ • 

14 Dec. do. U. P. Council passed regolutions demanding release of political 

prisoners and general gmnesty apd the use of khaddar in all Govern- 
ment departments, (p. fBl) 

Third S^sion of the Bombay Youth Conference held at AllahAad 
* under the presidency of Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya. (p. 403^ 

State People’s Conference held at Wadhwan under the piesldem^ 
of Mr. Manilal Kotharl. (p. 511) « # ^ 

15 Dec. do. Independence Conference held at Allahabad under the presidency of 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta passed resolution declaring comi^ete indep^- ^ 
dcoce as the immediate objective, of India and f^0P3ungQ|^*i>ominioif 
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Status as the consolidatiou of Imperialism with the aid of natlji^e . 
capitalism, landlordism and feudalism. 

Bombay Youth Conference held under the presidency of Mrs, 
Kamal^evi Chattopadhya at Allahabad passed, a resolution declarinfi^ ’ 
complete national independence as the immediate objective of India.^ 
/p. 403) 

Bengal Council— Revival ministry for the fifth time.(p* 183). 

16 Dec. ’29 Eleventh Annual meeting of the Associated Chambers (d Commerce 

of India & Ceylon held at Bombay under the presidency of Mr. G. 
L. Winterbotham. (p. 430). 

The London Congress Committee in a resolution appreciating Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s feat of vision in discerning the pre-arranged 
traps laid in the Viceregal nrOimunccmcnt and the Delhi Manifesto 
asked him not to fail S( the Lahore Congress to put up a 
strenuous fight for complete independence. 

17 Dec. do. The Associated Chambers of Commerce— Important statement ex- 

plaining the Government of India’s position in regard to the eaten- 
sion of the air service from Karachi to Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon 
and Bombay was made by Bir Bhupendranath Mitra, member for 
Industries and Labour, Government of India, fp. 430) 

18 Dec. do. Hyderabad State Subject’s Conference held at Bombay under the 

presidency of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, (p. 512) 

19 Dec. do. The Madura Ramnad Youth Conference held at Madura under the 

presidency of Dr. G. Ramiah. (p. 410) 

21 Dec. do. The C. P. Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference held at Pendra Road 

under the presidency of Babu Jagatnarain Lai. (p. 344) 

22 Dec. do. The C^^^^g^ess Exhibition opened at Lahore by Dr. P. C. Roy in 

the presence of a gathering of 50,000 men and women. 

Princes and the London Conference— Maharaja of Bikaner’s observa- 
tion on the Viceregal announcement in a speech proroguing the 
State Assembly (p. 

23 Dec. do. Report of the Central Simon Committee issued, (p. 73) 

A dactardly attempt was made to blow up the special train in 
which His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Irwin was returning to Delhi 
from his South Indian tour near Nizam uddin station about six 
miles from New Delhi. No one was injured. The bomb, which 
was buried between the rails, exploded when the fourth coach was 
passing over the point, while the Viceroy’s saloon was two coaches 
behind. A concealed cable running to a small battery about three 
hundred yards from the railway station was subsequently 
discovered. 

The All India Suppressed Classes’ Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Msdxatma Gandhi, (p. 326) 

25 Dec.v do. The Punjab and Frontier Hindu Conference held at Lahore under 

the presidency of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. (p. 346) 

26 Dec. do. The Forty-second Session of the Indian National Social Conference 

held at Lainore under the presidency of Mr. Harbilas Sarda. (p. 372) 
The All India Arya Mahila Conference held at Lahore under the 
presidency of ^mrade Suhasini Nambiar. ijH 330) 

The Ail India Shia Conference held at Allahabad under the 
presidency of Mirza All Maimed Khan. (p. 379) 

27 Dec. do. The fourth meeting of the All ^ndia Congress Committee at Lahore- 

Annual Report for 1929 presented (p. 263).— Tbe Bengal Election 
Dispute taken into consideration, (p. 284) : 

The All India Hindustani Sevadal Conference held at Lahore under 
,, the presideniw of Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, (p. 328) 

The Punjab States’ Peoples’ Conference neld at Lahore under the 
jMesidency of Mr. P. L. Chudgar. (p. 513) 

ijhe All-India Library Conference concluded its eighth session at 
jr Lahore after passing sixteen resolutions. These inter alia recom- ’ 
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% mended the opening of libraries in all towns and villages, the starting 

of corresponaence courses in various subjects by colleges and uni- 
versities and the provision of adequate facilities by the management 
of public libraries for the promostion of adult education and appealed 
to all persons interested in the library movement to subscribe to 
the Indian Library Journal. 

28 Dec. ’29 Mr. C. Rajagopalachari in the course of his presidential address before 

" - the Prohibition Conference held at Lahore said : “Even if there has 

* been no kind of economic loss to the individual or society, drink 
is brain poison, and man cannot afford to allow the allurement of 
such poison to have free play among men and women of varying 
degrees of resistance, even if it were available like fresh air, cost 
ing nothing in money.” * 

The Indian Economic Conference held at Allahabad under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. N. S. Subba Rao. (p. 4.S4) 

The All India Political Sufferers* Conference held at Lahore under 
% the presidency of Lala Hanwant Sahai. (p. 327) 

29 Dec. *29 The Forty-fourth Session of the Indian National Congress held at 

Lahore under the presidency of Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru who declaring 
himself a Socialist and Kepublican delivered a striking address 
advocating complete national independence, immediate boycott of 
the Legislatures and organisation of a peaceful mass movement for 
a no-tax campaign, (p. 286) 

, Twelfth Session of the National Liberal Federation held at Madras 
under the presidency of Sir Phiroze Sethna. (p. 319) 

30 Dec. ’29 The All-India Conference of Indian Christians held at Lahore under 

the presidency of Revd. B. A. Nag. (p. 331) 

The All-India Students’ Convention met at Lahore under the presi- 
dency of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. (p. 413) 

The Sikh Conference held at Lahore under the presidency of Sardar 
Kharak Singh, (p. 333) 

The Bengal All-Parties’ Moslem Conference meeting at Calcutta 
adopted a resolution expressing indignation at the Delhi bomb out- 
rage and thankfulness for the providential escape of Lord and Lady 
Irwin. Resolutions welcoming the Viceregal announcement, condemning 
the Sarda Act, and protesting against the Bengal Tenancy Act were 
also adopted. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, presiding, said that Mussalmans, 

^ on no account, would tolerate the substitution of British domination 
in India by Brahminical domination or by the tyranny of the majo- 
rity. The Nawab of Dacca welcomed the delegates as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, and claimed that half of the members 
of the proposed Round-Table Conference should be Mussalmans. 

31 Dec. ’29 Second day of the Confess— Mahatma Gandhi’s resolutions on 

Bomb Outrage and Complete Independence, (p. 298) 

The All-India Khilafat Conference opened at Lahore in a big shami- 
ana in the Islamia College grounds. The proceedings commenced 
with the singing of verses from the Holy Quoran. The audience 
raised shouts of “Down with great Britain, “Up with Revolution”, 
“Down with Capitalist Leaders”. Maulana Shaukat Ali objected 
to the Revolutionary shouts and in the course of his speech 
made references to Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal and I^hdit 
Jawaharlal which were resented by some youths and noise 
and confusion followed. When orcfer was restored Bit Zulfiqar 
Ali Khan, Chairman of the Reception Committee, read his address, 
^ter Nawab Ismail Khan, President of the Conference, exhorted the 
Mussalmans to support the Khilafat Committee with men and 
money, as that organisation alone was best fitted to protect the 
the interests of Indian Mussalmans. He welcomed the announce- 
ment regarding the Round Table Conference, and trusted that 
Mussalmans would avail themselves of the opportunity of stressing 
their view-point. He protested against the Sarda Act. 
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The Lahore Conspiraey and 8aiiiult*r:^ Murder Oases opened on the 10th July 
1929 before Kai Sahel) .Srikislien, Special Maj^istrate, in the Lahwo 

(/cntral Jail. All approaches to the jail as far as the 
Lahore Contpiracy Law rtMua; Onrden were utrictly guarded by the police and 
Case the streets >Yere i)atrolUHl by Euro])ean scr^Jicants on motor 

cychis. As the ac*cus(>d were brouj^ht a large number of 
youngmen, who had collected in the Jail Hoad, shoutetl **Long Live Revolution’* etc. 

There were in all J2 }U!eusod. Of thil 7 turned anurovers, 0 were abscond- 
ing and the remaining 10 were being actually tried. Ail the accuse^ had been in 
police custody for about two months and a half ever since their arrest. The following 
w'ere the 10 aVeused , i. 

(1) Snkhdv‘v, a native of Lyallpnr, arrested on April If) in Lahore bomb factory. 

‘ ' \ y* (d) Shoo Varma arrested m 

Shaharanpur. t-li (layaprasad of (Jawnporo Tirrested in Shaharanpnr. (5) Jaidev 
arrested in Slialiaranpnr. (0) Jaiindra Nath ibis, Assistant Secretary, South 
t!alcutta Congress Committei', arrested in Calcutta. (7) Rhagat Singh arrested in 
Delhi and a e oiivict in the Assembly Roinl) Case. |8) Kamal Nath Trivedi, a student 
of Vidyasagar liege, Caieuita. arrested .at Rcttiah. (9) Batukeshwar Dutt, son of 


(i. D. Diiti of 
Bomb Case. ( iO) 
Agyanim of .v.'a 
Brcmdui i ot ^ 
Baiidey, jirree, 
(10) .A jay KoM-.iu 
The abseo., i 
(1) Bhagaba' 
Kumar Sinha o 
Raghiinatli o£ B 
pore, arresh'd in 
The follow in, 


W 


J-ain.,! 


ill, arrested in Delhi, a convict in the Assembly 
th S.mv.il of Allahabad arrested on July 4. (11) 
(12) Oesraj. student D. A. V. College Lahore. (Id) 
H. D. A. V. College Lahore. (14) Surendra Nath 
(• •») .Inly i {15) Maliabir Singh of Dist. Etah, 
on July 8. 


May ,n.:i sui 


were liie ap['.'ove 


basil 


*. (::) Y ishpal of Db^ramshala. (3) 

; I '.'ba S ‘kh.u* Azad of^^Bhilapore, Benares. (5) 
II Jhansiii. (71 Satgurdaynl Avasthi of Cawn- 
!y b.iilovl .mn now abscoiiding. 

I’liey grautei Crown pardon and their 
isi raic : — 

.‘sfed on Apiil • in Lahore l>o:nh Factory. (2) Hansraj Vorah, 
C ’o 1 1 g ' I , i n >r •. ( -b Ita m sii ran Das of Karpu rthala, 
eonvieled to iiiinsportation in conoeetit/o ;*h the homb outrage on His Excellency 
the Viceroy Lord llirdingi; in 1914. Lalit Mukhiaji koo of an Allahabad advocate. 
(5) JJrahina Dull arrestinl in (’awn pore. ) I’hanmJra Ghose arrested in Calcutta. 

(7) Monmohan Mnkhcrji of (’haiuparun. 


confessions i\\-oriied iiy the ('i‘y id 
fl) Joygopal ariesfed on 
student Fiiivtinifi Clirislian 


IMr. George Trevor IJmiiiltoii Harding, Senior Superintendent of police, 
Lahore, was the main coni[iliiinant in the case. Hubrnittin^ a charge shmt 
under Sections 121, 121- A. 122 and 1211 f.FJl. the complainant said that the accused 
along w’itli others had, at Lahore and other places in British India at various times 
and occasions, coinniencing from the year 1924 and continuing up to the present 
lime of their arrest, bc-en engagt'd in conspiracy to wage war against His Maj^ty 

the King Emperor miuI to di'prive him of the flovereiguty of British India and to 

overawe by criminal force the Cfovernment ^established by law in British India and 
collcx't men, anus and aiuuiiitions for or otherwisij make preparation for the said 
object and piirpose. Tlie’y further concealed the existence or the design to wage war 
against the King Emperor, intending by such concealment, to facilitate, or 
knowing it to be likely that siieli concealment would facilitate, wa^ig 
of such war. With these objects these accused along with others formed a 
l»arty known as the “Hindusthan Republican Association’’ and the “Indian Republican 
Array”, and held their meeting at Lahore and other places lin British India with a 

view to overthrow by force the Government established by law in India and to 

establish a Federated Republican (Tovernment in its stead. 

Complainant further stated tliat the means devised to be adopted to attain these 
objects were as follows :~-Collei!tioii of arms, men and amunitions and also money 
for purchase of arms smd munitions, the obtaining of money for the same purpose 
by means of forcing and robbing banks and treasuries and dacoities which nece- 
ssarily involved murders, the manufacturing of explosive bombs for the purpose of 
murders and to overawe the Government, murder of police and other officials and 
persons interested in or ns.sisting the administration of the Government of British India, 
of persons who obstructed the carrying out of the objects of conspiracy and persons 
who proved obnoxious to their party, blowing up of trams, production, possession and 
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circulation of Bcditious and revolutionary literatures, rescue of convicts and persons in 
lawful custody, seduction of educated youths with a view to enlist them in the conspi- 
ra(^ to obtain relief i subscriptions among persons in foreign countries who were 
intOTested in the accoraplishinent of a revolution in India-. 

That in pursuance of the said conspiracy in British India an attempt was made 
to murder Mr. Banerji, In8|ii*ctor C.I.I). at Benares on 13-1-1928. embezzlement of 
Bs. 3190 was committed by Kailash Patti, alias Kali Charan (absconder) who was an 
employee in the sub-post office Burhalgapj, district Goraklipur on 26-6-28, to be 
utilised by the party in the furtherance of thar common object. Dacoity at the Punjab 
National Bank^ Lahore, was attempted on 4-2-28. Mr. Saunders, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of police and Chamaa Singh, head constable were murdered in Lahore on 
17th December, 1928. Bomb was thrown in the Assembly Chamber (Delhi) and shots 
were fired therein on 8-4-29 causing severe injuries to Sir Bomanji Dalai and others. 
Dacoity at Maulnia was committed on J7-6-29 causing the death of Banke Mahton 
Koeri, owner of the house. The accused* along with others Avere manufacturing 
bombs at Lahore, Soharanpoie, Calcutta and Agra, factories at Lahore and Saharan- 
pore having since been captured. The accused visited different towns in British India 
to seduce the youths and to induce men to join their conspiracy, 

Tlftt in pursuance of the said conspiracy in British India preparations for the 
following actions were made but did not succeed to blow up the train carrying the’^ 
members of the Simon Commission by means of a dynamite, to rasmie Jagadish 
Chandra Chatterji who was a convict in connection Avith the Kakori Conspiracy Case 
and Sachindra Nath Sanyal another convict of their party. The order of the Local 
Government was attached to the charge sheet. 

The complainant also submitted that in respect of other offences committed by 
the accused separate charge have been present^ to this court. It Avas also sub- 
mitted that 9 among the 25 accused were absconding. 


(hening the prosecution case Mr. Corden Noad, Government Advocate, said 
“There are 32 persons involved in this case of whom 7 are approvers, 9 are abs- 


under Section 512 Or. P. 0. against 9 absconding accused. I desire to emphasise 
the fact that this^ is an ordinary trial under the ordinary biAv and no political 
section or system is in any Avay invoU^ed. No social, religious or educational body 
or institution is, or can be aficctcd by the outcome of this prosecution, except so far 
as it IB in the interest of all citizens of a civilized community. 

It may not be out of place at this stage to recall the orciirrence of the 
murder of Saunders, A. S. P. and Ohaman singh, head constable. Two 
armed men wore shot down on broad day light in the streets of Lahore on 
17th December, 1928 and the police Averc unable at onoc to apprehend the culprits. 

wi^ universal condemnation of this dastardly murder, severe criticism was 
leA^eiied against the police in the Council and in the newspapers because of the 
del^ which took place in the detection of the culprits.” 

Speaking of various intentions, designs and acts AA'hich form part, of the subject 
matter (u the case, Mr, Noad said: The afecused were members of a revolutionary 
party which became active throughout northern India. At a meeting held at Delhi 
m -^gUBt 1928, a central comraitteti was constituted representing ditferont provinces. 
In that meeting following plans and resolutions were adopted and passed 

a il'j Nath, approver, was elected offieer-in-charge of llchar and Orissa, 

BukJideT and Bhagat Singh, accused were to be in charge of the Puniab, Shiv 
Varm^ Bejoy KumM Sii^a and Chandra Sekhar Azad (last two absconded) were 
to be m eb^ of the United Provinces, Kundan Lai, a/ios Partab (absconding) 
was elected for Eajpu^ia and the a«utral Provinces. Chandra Sekhar Azad was also 
& charge of the .Military Department. 

decided that officers in charge should be held responsible for any 
work or action to be accomplished in the province. 

All relatingfto finance were to be dealt with by the Central body. 

AU arms and ammunitions should be placed with the Central body. 

objccts wcrc (^ to efitabUsh Republican Government by 
R^ubl^n^Srmy^^^^^ ^Q^own as the Hindusthan Republican Association and Indian 

(2) To establish a reign of terror by murder of officials who took prominent 
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pnrt iu such cases as Kakori Conspiracy Case and other persons who were for 
various reasons obnoxious to the conspiracy. 

/'.'{) To organise escape of convicts. . . 1 

(4) To raise funds by every possible means by voluntary subscriptions, by 

dacoity or by contributions from abroad. ^ , 1 . 

(5) Seduction of educated youths with a view to enlist them in the Indian 

Republican Army. ' . . , , 

Overt acts committed in the furtherance of the conspiracy include -.-j- 

(1) Murder of Mr. Saunders and Charaan Singh. 

(2) The Assembly Bomb Outrage. 

Dacoity at the Punjab National Bank, Lahore. 

(4) Dacoity at Maulnia in Bebar. 

(5) Attack on Mr. Bancrjce D.S.P.. C.I.D. of U. P. 

(6) Embezzlement of Rs. 3,100— Kailaah Pati, an employee in the post office in 
the district of riorakhporc; was one of the members of the ..revolutionary party and 
embezzl^ Rs. 3100 from the post office on 26-6-28 for the furtherence of the common 


(7) Manufacture of Bombs— The members of the conspiracy manufactured 
liorabs at Lahore, Sabaranpur, Calcutta and Agra. The factories at Lahore and 
Saharan pur liavc ainc(^ boon captured. 

The following crimes were discussed and planned but not carried out (1) To 
blow up the Iniiii carrying the members of the Simon Commission by means of a 
<lynamite. (2) To mate arrangements for the escape of Jogesh Chatterjee, a convict 
in connection with the Kakori case and also of Sachindranath Saoyal. another 


Kakori convict. 

Discussing how the conspiracy was unearthed, Mr. Noad said that during the 
course of investigation of the Dushera festival bomb outrage near Roshani gate, it 
transpired that, two ex-siudents of the Oriental College had been frequenting the 
boaraing house situated on the first and second floor of Roshani gate where the bomb 
exploded. As a result of a statement made by one of them, the police for the- first 
time came to know tliat Bhngat Singh accused, was one of the murderers of Mr. 
Saunders and Bliagawati Charan was the chief lieutenant in the Punjab. 

Shortly before this, certain persons had engaged some iron moulders of Lahore 
to make ‘certain oblong implements which on enquiry were stated to be parts of a 
gas machine. The curiosity of local workmen was aroused and they mentioned 
these facts to a constable of acquaintance. Information passed on the police who 
instructed their informer to watch the individuals who had given orders and 
follow^ them. Sukh Dev was followed to 69 Kashmir building and this house was 
pointed out to the police and secret enquiry showed that the "tenant of the premises 
wiiH Bhaga>vati Charan. 

In the meantime, information from Delhi showed that the bomb which was thrown 
in the Assembly corresponded closely with the description of the alleged oblong gas 
machine parts. Careful watch kept on the house eventually resulted in information 
which led to ilie raid on 15-4-29 and Bukhdev, Jaigopal and Kishorilal, accused were 
captured. From the facts disclosed by them accusea, the whole history of the revo- 
lutionary organisation came to light. 

Charges against the accused included murder, abetment of murder, and cons- 
piracy to murder, conspiracy to revolution and other offences against the State and 
also offences under Explosive Substances Act.” 


The Madras Nationalist Party was formed under the presidentship of Dr. P. 

Varadarajulu Naidu and the first meeting under the auspices 
Madras Nationalist of the party was held at Madras on the 7th July 1929. The 
Party following statement embodying the political programme of 

the Party was adapted and issued for publication by Dr. 
Naidu : 

“We are all agreed that India should be free, but the methods of achievement 
of freedom must be decided upon by time and expeaiency. It^ is wrong to say that 
fewMaj could be gained only by non-co-operation. Methods should vary according 
to the circumstances ; patriotic men must co-operate with the Government wherever 
it IS necessary for the good of the citizens, but non-co-operate or obstruct the 
Government wherever it tries to tighten its girip over the T^dian nation or launch 
on a policy of repression. We cannot shut our eyes to the communal and anti-na- 
tional propaganda that is being vigorously spread in the Madras Presidency. 
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ynless it is checked, it would outprrow all proportions and becomo a danj^cr and 
menace to the jjjrowth of nntional life. Forces of reaction, both social and poli- 
tical, are straining every nerve to consolidate their ]»osition .under cover of commu- 
nal advancement and political freedom. The social systeiu obtaining in onr midst 
to-day and the political system under which we live, are alike unsuited to our 
future growth as a nation. Wo fool that the liinc has eonie, so far a.s tliis province 
is concerned, for a thorough overhauling and readjustiug of the political and 
social programmes pursued hitherto by Congressmen or nationalists in the Madras 
Presidency ap that the local liodies and the lipgislalivc' (buncil may be captured 
by genuine Nationalists pledged to the ideal of politi<ral freedom and social 
justice. Wc arc opposed to the boycott of the TjOgislatnres and Ministerships by 
Congressmen or Nationalists, now or in the near future, because the principle of 
renunciation or abstention although hypothetically tenable runs cr.unter to the very 
principles for which the Congress stands, when aT)plietI to ilie practical politics 
existing in the Madras Presidency. We feel that taking the circumstances of this 
province into consideration, the Congressmen and Nationalists should unite 
together and capture the local bodies and the Legislative Coiincil and help to 
strengthen the people and weaken tlie present system of (ioveimmenl and its allies. 
We feel that for the above piirjiosc and for llic objciits noted bciow, a separate 
political party should be formed with a view to run (doclions to the L(‘giSat.ivc 
Council and to the local bodi(*s on a definite mitiomdist programme in order that 
they may be made the instruments for tlie speedy attainment of Swaraj ! 

(1) To work by honourable means for tlu; attainment of Swiinij in which the 
Government would be responsible to the pco})lc of « lns conn try. (2) To educat e 
and organise public opinion for sc'ciiring and maintaining natiomilislic ideals in all 
political and Governmental oi'ganisations in ihc eounlry. (.’>) The work for the 
amelioration of the conditions and the status of the dr])r(;ss(Ml (lasses by securing 
for them free education, free lands and facilities for the us(i of i)ul)Iic roads, schools 
and wells. (4) To work for the initiation, protect io)) and clevoiopmcnt of hand 
spinning and hand- weaving and otinu* cottage iii(lusl.ri(.s, in every possible direction 
with or without the help of the Govorninent of the i)r(»viMco. (5) To support the 
labourers in India and abroad in their efforts to bettiu’ their condition iji all respects 
such as, provision against sickness, acckhait, infirmity, old age and (hath, healthy 
housing conditions and medical treatment and help tlu'm to iMicomc self-respecting 
citizens of this country with necessary education. (G) To work for tlu^ dissemina- 
tion among the masses of scientific knowled.ge in agriciillnrc and industries 

and principles of good health and Jong life. (7) fo ivork for an immediate 
total prohibition of all. intoxicating drinks and drugs. (8) To develop the 

utilitarian and cultural aspects of the national lileratnre in accordance with 

the present day needs of the coninry. sP) 'fo woik for llie equality and 

liberty of man by removing crsic mu! ’ race diMinctions and erc(?d antagouisms. 
(10) To oppose all those wiio failed to M pport iJie cause of 

Indian freedom by siding with 1 he (iovenor. I' \ (11? To' secure the abolition 
of all restrictions against indi;«ns in iji • u*. par? men f?:. of artilhTv, air force and 
chemical warfare. (12) To st tniro ihc ni (/i an Indian National Military 

Academy, an Indip National NtJV.’.! ^c:{uc;i;y and (/ilnr lucessary institutions for 
training Indian oHicers in Jiidia. IT/) 'i d OiUO'hi *0 «r;c]>nlsory military training 
in Indian High Schools and Colleges, ill) 'i'o d-.iijMnd rights for Indians all 

over the world and to remove ell rm i?:! eith n ii(’(s. t !>) T.; oin.>ose all forms of 
so-called Imperial preferoneo an.l ad\ocatn um -.'. nr: s .'or ; t. tcctioii of Indian 
industries and to establish up-PMla?'' icvhsjicitl i-ml .ho.u.s’nid institutions. (16) 
To adopt measures to oppose all l.nic- of nnfjJr .ili»n ( ions in Indian 

industries and support measures to bv.ild Indf .n M( d ioil; Murine and tO' 
reserve the Indian coastal trade to Indi.in shippn.g’’. 

The anti-Congress agitation carried on by orgniijMtions like ll:c All-India 
Muslim Conference Association, which recently made a hit h r atrnclc on Pandit 
Matiial Nehrn and decided to send a dcjmiation to England 

Congress Muslim to counteract pro-Congres.? propaganda, quickened the 
Parly Nationalist Muslims into activity and the formation of a 

new body called the Congress jlluslim Party was the con- 
crete result. The movement tovrards this was start eel early in July 1929 with a 
cir^ar issued by Messrs. »S. A. Brclvi, Yusuf Meherally and others. 

; The circular inter alia stated : “The need for concerted action on the part of 
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Muslim Nationalists to fight the forces of reaction has long been felt, but till 
now no practical step has been taken in Bombay to marshal the forces of Musliai 
nationalism in the service of the Motherland. You will no doubt agree with u« 
that we are passiiifj through an epoch-making ]>eriod when the fate of India is 
hanging in the balance and the community which at this juncture deserts the 
cause for freedom or fails to play a proper part is doomed. Unfortunately, some 
reactionaries are calling on Muslims to boycott the National Congress and make 
common cause with the alien bureaucracy. No more suicidal step could be 
taken. If immediate steps are not taken by well-wishers of Islam in India to 
counteract this wicked proimganda, the Muslim Community whiA is already 
sufficiently backward will be irretrievably lost. It is therefore proposed to form 
the Muslim Nationalist Party “to carry on vigorous propaganda in this presidency 
in support of the national cause of freedom and prepare the Muslims for taking a 
proper share in the coming fight for freedom.” 

In response to this circular, a meeting of Muslims was hold at Bombay on the 
8th July. Mr. Brelvi, presiding, explained the object of the meeting and emphasiswl 
the imperative need of Muslims joining the Congress in large numbers. A discussion 
ensued on the following resolution moved by Mr. Mcherally and adopted u^ni- 

mously , , . , . m i 

“The name of the Party will be the Congress IMiisIim Party and its object will be 
to carry on propaganda iif the Bomliay Presidency in support of the Congress 
policy and programme among Muslims and induce them to join the Congress. The 
parly shall combat th(j forces of communalism and reaction. Subject to rhis, it 
will endeavour to safeguard the legitimate interests of Muslims through the Ooii- 
gresfl.” 

The first moeling under the auspices of the newly formed Congress Muslim Party 
was held at Bombay on the July amidst considerable nostile demonstra- 
tions from a section of Mussalrnans in the audience. Maulana Mahommed Ali 

(not the younger of the Ali Brothers) addressed the meeting on the objects of 
the lUiw party, but was constantly heckled. Except for frequent shouts 

indulged in by a «rnall section of Mussalrnans, Mr. Mahomed All’s speech 
was generally applauded. He said : “If wc study the present situation 

carefully wc shall at once see that much of the anti-Congress agitation 
is only skin deep and bolstered up to its present prominence by the 
Anglo-Indian Press. It cannot be gainsaid that every bureaucratic rule has its 
henchmen, title-hunters, and syconhants, who like Baul have sold a kingdom for a 
mess of pottage. The meeting presiaed over by the Aga Khan and sponsored by 
Sir Mahomed Shafi and other title-holders has no more right to speak on behalf of 
the Muslim community than the motor bus driver in London has to speak on 
behalf of the Russian Soviet. The Muslim community presents a very sorry spect- 
acle to-day. Torn by internecine strifes, ridden by illiterate, selfish Mullas 
verging on the brink of economic bankruptcy, its future is very dark indeed unless 
Nationalist Muslims gird up their loins, and make a desperate effort to save it from 
the inevitable ruin. The Congress Muslim party has been formed for that purpose.” 

Subsequently Pandit Motilal Nehru sent the following message to Mr. S. A. 
Brelvi, congratulating him on the crcatioi^ ot the New Congress Muslim Party 

“I heartily welcome the formation of the Congress Muslim Party and wish it 
every success. Nothing can be more disastrous to our political emancipation than 
the hostile attitude adopted by some Muslim reactionaries towards the Indian 
National Congress. Thev are trying to revive the earljr days of the Congress when 
Mussalrnans kept aloof from the great national institution on unwarranted suspicions 
similar to those they arc now instilling in the minds of their co-rcligionists. Their 
suspicions wore happily dissipated in the years that followed when broad national 
interest prevailed upon narrow communal prejudices and Mussalrnans began to 
join the Congress in increasing number year after year. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the high position which the Congress occupies to-day not only in the country 
outside is due no less to the patriotism and selfless devotion to the work of 
Its Muslim members than that of its other members. The tragedy of it is that 
some of those very Muslims who have in the recent past contributed to a consi- 
derable extent to the greatness of the Congress have now arrayed themselves 
among its enemies. 

ask ail impartial Mussalrnans to examine carefully the reason why these 
pntlemen have taken up such an attitude. The All-Parties’ Committee Report 
has got on their brains and they smell in it disaster for Islam. A little reflection 
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will show the true position* Leaving aside the mushroom associations specially 
\ot up to vilify the All-Parties’ Committee report and confining ourselves to the 
premier Muslim political organisation, the All India Muslim League, we find that^ 
the only modifications the League proposed to the report on behalf of Mussalmans 
related to six definite points. The Convention acceptwl two of these. The remain- 
ing four which were not acceptable to the invention were (1) that one-third of 
the elected representatives of both Houses of the Central Legislature should be 
Mussalmans, (2) that there should bd reservation of seats in the Punjab and 
Bengal in t^e event of ‘adult snfFrage not being established, (3) that residuary 
powers should rest with provinces and not with the Central Legislatures ; emer- 
gency powers of the central legislature to interfere with provincial Tegislstures being 
confined to tim(?s of war or rebellion and schedules of subjects being revised accord- 
ingly and ( 4 ) that separation of »Sind should not be made to depend upon the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. These questions are still open to negotiations 
and discussion. 

“In the name of common sense I ask Mussalmans what disaster will befall Islam 
if these suggestions arc finally rejected. In the name of common sense I ask 
ri*;ndu8 wliat disaster will befall Hinduism if these suggestions are accepted. 
Quite apart from theory they do not in my opinion matter in practice One way 
or the oflier. The question is whether the Mussalmans can successfully achieve 
their object by being in the Congress and pressing their claims upon it or by 
standing out and abusing the Congress. Let the British Government once agree to 
the imnicdialc establishment of full responsible Government of the Dominion type 
in India and 1 am sure tliat these and any other differences that may arise will 
Idg adjusted in no time. The formation of the Congress Muslim Party is a move 
in the right direction and I hope and trust that Hindus and Muslims will sink * 
their petty differences and present a united and determined front to the bureaucracy.” 
An All India (>)nfcrcnecof the party was held at Allahabad for the proceedings of 
which see p. 350. 

A represi ntative <*onfcrencc of the prominent elected members of the Bombay 
Legislaiive CouikuI including the representatives of the Liberal Party, and the 
‘ Congress ana Responsive Co-oj>cration Parties, and the 

Bombay Land representatives of the Shetkrai Parlshad, and the leaders 

League of the agriculturists in the mofussil, was held at Bombay 

on the 23rd July 1929 under the presidentship of Mr. 
VallablibJuii Paltd when a league called the Land League, was inaugurated with 
a view to cfirry on a' agitation against the present land revenue policy of the 

(4overnment, and to introduce new changes in the Laud Revenue Code Amendment 
Bill proposed by Ihe Government on the following lines : (1) The proprietorship 
of the land should belong to the peasant, and (2) land revenue should be regarded 
as a tax based upon the profits of agriculture. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, in his introductory speech, explained the aims and 

obji^ts of the Land League, which w’as being started to carry on work for the 

welfare and interests of the agriculturists. He emphasised that the League wanted 
to carry on its work without auy eonsiaeration of caste, creed, religion or the party 
to which the agrieulturists belonged. He asked for a clear cut explanation of the 

words “progressive and sound legislation,” expressed by His Excellency in his 
address to the Bombay Legislative Council on Monday last. He further demanded 
that the revision settlements introduced during the last ten years should be sus- 
pended; 

After this, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was voted to the chair. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, in his address to the conference, observed that the Government must take 
into consideration their experiences in the Bardoli fight. The Bardoli Committee’s 
r^ort had made it clear that the revision settlements made by the Government 
omcers were not only baseless, but also unjustifiable. He fail^ to understand the 
mcMings of the words “progressive and sound legislation, “as stated in the letter 
to Mr. Chhofalal Shroff, written by the Government. He declared that the present 
land revenue policy of the Government was, no doubt, a dishonest OM aud such a 
policy would not be tolerated by any civilised Government. 

feardar VnUabhbhai emphasised that the question whether land revenue was a rent 
or tax, and the definition of profits of agriculture and the basis of revision settle- 
ments, should be dealt with by statute. He asked the (^vemment to follow up 
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an honest policy hereafter. Otherwise, he declared, the a^culturists would have « 
no faith in the Government. They were prepared to ^ive their lives for their lands. 
He appealed to the public to join hands with the jLeague . irrespective of caste, 
creed, religion or party, keeping in mind only the welfare and interests of the poor 
agricultuTistB, who formed three-fourths of the population. 

After preliminary discussions the following resolutions were passed un- 
animously:— , » , 

(1) This meeting of the Bombay Presidency Land Ijcague congratulates the 
Government on their decision to withdraw the Bill of 1928 in view of their* intention 
to introduce early legislation on sound and progressive lines, as also on tlicir deci- 
sion not to proceed with the revision settlements in several talukas of th s Presi- 
dency ; and with a view to dispel all doubts in the matter, respectfully i requests 
the Government to make an early announcement that such revisions as have been 
introduced since 1920 be cancelled, that the new legislation shall have retrospective 
effect as regards all revision settlements introduced since the date of the well-lciiowii 
recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, and that as a result of 
such legislation, the amounts levied in excess be refunded. 

(2) This conference welcomes the decision of the Government to introduce lainf 
revenue legislation of a sound and progressive character, and cxpn^sscs its 
considered opinion that no such legislation could be acco))tablc, unless it is 
based on principles and practice approved by public opinion aud the opinion of 
tliis Lcagiu}. 

(3) This conference calls upon the Executive Committee to appoint a committee 
for the purpose of deciding and formulating the principles regarding ownership of 
the land, cliaraeter of lancT revenue, pitch of assessment, methods of settlement and 
recovery, and other kindred questions relating to land revenue. 


In compliance with the resolution passed by the Calcutta Convention, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru wrote on the I2th August, to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 
inviting the Chamber to appoint representatives to confer 
Pt. Motilal't Inviu- with the Committee of the Convention at a Round Table 

lion to Princes. Conference, on the constitutional position and status of the 

Indian States in the future Commonwealth of India and 
the relations that should subsist between the Indian States and the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments of the Commonwealth. Similar invitations were B(?nt to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharaja of Mysore and the Maliarani Regent of Travancore. 

Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Secretary, All-Parties’ National Convention, 
issued the following statement to the Press on the same day: — 

‘•In the brochure entitled, ‘The Indian National Demand’ the following sentenct* 
occurs under the heading ‘Indian States’ : — ‘This invitation stands, and a favourable 
H'sponse is awaited.’ This statement is likely to create an impression that a 
formal invitation had, before the issue of the brochure, been sent to the Princes to 
appoint representatives to meet the representatives of the Convention at a Round 
Table Conference, with a view to discussing the constitutional position of the 
Indian States in the future Commonwealth of Inydia. This is not the case. The 
formal invitation was delayed, as it was proposed to send along with it, a full report 
of the proceedings of the Convention which was in the press. The report was 
published only this morning, and formal invitations have now been sent to the 
Chancellor of the Princes’ Chamber, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharaja of Mysore 
and the Maharani R^ent of Travancore.” 

. Babu Rajendra Prasad who came to Jamshedpur to study the Tinplate Strike 
friiuation issued the following statement on the 29th August 

“A strike in the Tinplate Works at Golmuri has been going 
Goulmuri on since the 7th April last. The grievances of the workers 
principally are low wages, insufficient housing accom- 
modation, absence of leave rules and holidays, bonus and 
provident fund and insufficient supply of protecting equipments for the 
^ grievances are just and genuine admits of 
no doubt as the wages are lower than what they are in the Tata Works 
nnci the other items cannot be seriously denied. Negotiations went 
tor some time and some sort of an arrangement was arrived at. The 
oinpany foiled to give effect to the terms agreed to and fresh trouble arose. The 
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mana^ornont began to victimise the workers by transfers, suspensions, dismissals 
etc. They were written to on behalf of the Union but paid no hera to these 
requests. The strike cemmcnced and has continued for more than 4 half 
months now. ^ 

“Attempts were m de by prominent labour leaders like Mr. Daud and Mr. Giri 
to open negotiations with the (>)mpany but it refused to talk to them. The workers 
approached the Government with a request that it should intervene. But the Gov< 
ernment refused even to a})point a Board of Conciliation under the Trades Dispute 
Act. In th^ meantime the Coniapny had been trying to secure new recruits and 
taken a certain number of labourers who were unemployed on account of retrench- 
ment in the Tata Works, and its attitude towards the workers had become even 
stifTer. The workers on their part had been approaching individuals and organisa- 
tions for help and intervention. They had been fortunate in enlisting the sympathy 
of Hj. Subhas Chadra Hose and Baba Gurdit Singh who arrived on the scene to 
study the situation and after satisfying themselves abut the justice of the strikers’ 
cause began to help them. The Union sent its Acting President Mr. J. N. Mitra to 
rqjjrcseiit the case of the workers to the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad. 
The matter was considered by the Working Committee which directed the Secretary 
to put himself in communication with the management and to help the strikers in 
g(3tting relief. After this although not a Trade Union man, 1 felt, 1 must see 
things for myself and paid a visit to Jamshedpur about weeks ago. The situa- 
tion then was that most of the workers of the Company had been on strike for 
about 4 months. They were naturally in great distress and were depending largely 
on public charity for support. Their c.onduct throughout all these four months 
Ijad been exeeptiojially peaceful. They had explored all avenues for a settlement and 
sought the help and intervention of persons and organisations from outside. They 
had failed in their attempt to secure a settlement but the justice of their cause and 
the peaceful nature of the strike had secured for them in an ample measure the 
sympathy and support of the public. The Company on their side had been obdurate 
and the Government had refused to intervene. 

“Considering the situation as a whole I felt it was no use my trying to secure a 
hearing from the Company which had refused even to see Mr. Giri, but that J 
might approach the Government and urge the desirability of its intervention. I 
accordingly saw the Chief Secretary to the Governmont of Bihar and Orissa and 
conversation with hitn. I got from him a confirmation of the version 
of the Company’s case that had been given to me by the workers, but failed to 
persuade him to think that it was just one of those cases in which tho Government 
was not only entitled but bound to intervene. 

“Since tlien fresh developments have taken place. There has been intensive 
picketing which has been quite peaceful as bcfon\ A lago number of the new 
recruits have also loft the works and some of the old hands that had not joined 
the strike or had gone back have recently come out again. The Company has 
engaged a large number of Pathans and the workers on picket duty were one day 
assaulted and pelted with brickbats and stones. It is alleged that ‘they retaliated. 
Police ^sowers’ are said to have dispersed them but not without causing injury to 
several persons. Many labourers have •received injuries including the President of 
the Union Mr. J. N. Mitra, One house was biokeii into by the Police and inmates 
were assaulted and tw’^o of them arrested. Several other workers have also been 
arrested and are to undergo prosecution. A notice was issued under sec. 144 Cr. 

P. C. prohibiting the assemblage of more than 4 men at one place within the 
jurisdiction of Golmuri thana. But it has since been modified and the prohibited area 
now covers the main road leading to the Factory and grounds one hundreKi yards 
on each side of the road. The result of the notice is effectively to prevent picketing 
which had been carried on for a long time quite peacefully. It is reported that 
the notice is not supposed to operate against the Cfoinpany as its Pathans and 
loyalist workmen have been seen in congregations of even a hundred or more within 
tho prohibited area, while the Police have not been slow to tell strikers not to 
squat in batches of more than four even on the Varandahs of the houses within 
the area notified. 

‘Tt is clear from all this that the Company is obduarte and unbepj^ing. It has been 
losing heavily but it is bent upon breaking the spirit of the workers. The Govern- 
inent is equally determined not to intervene. But its so-called non-intervention is 
nothing less than intervention in favour of the Company. If the police are there 
to preserve peace, the usefulness of the large number of Pathans in the employ ol 
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CoraiJa:iy is not appirent unless it be to commit breachea of the peace. TIk 
workers ar <3 thoao;!! isi* distress. Thgr have all through b(^ii 

perfectly peaceful. Ft is up to th? pu!)lic to Bupport them morally and pecuniarily. 
It has also been sii‘^j;estoi tint the Oouncillors in the local Council should urge 
the Govornracnt to interv^cne. Mr. Jogiah has- given notice of a resolution in the 
Assembly to withdraw the protection which the Company enjoys. There has been 
a sympathetic strike in the works of the Burmah Oil Company which owns the 
bulk of the shares in the Tinplate Company at Budge Budge. No one can tell 
whether the Company will yield to what after all are the just grievance of its own 
workers. 

“But* the workers cinnot b 3 left alone in their just struggle and if these methods 
of briiv^'ing pressure on the Company fail others will have to be devised. There 
have been other strikes in Mie (iountry but none has evoke 1 such a large measure of 
public sympathy and received so scant courtesy from the inanageraciit. It is really 
a light between a rich and powerful Company on the one side which can aflord to 
sii!if*r temporary loss to teach its workers a good lesson and starve them to sub- 
mi.ssioji and the organised workers on the other lighting not for any other cqjfse 
but for just living wags ail thiio fanlities which are enjoyed not only by labour- 
ers elsewhere but by tii^ir breihron nest door in the Tata Works. By the justice 
of their cause an*l Mieir prieefiil behaviour they have fully deserved the public 
support they have so far receivoil and it needs only to be supplemented to make the 
Company and the (rovcnim Mit understand that the people cannot afford to let so 
many of their men to be InMk.M and cnislicl as i.s evidently being attempted.*' 

Bir Denys Bray mide an important stateniint on the 10th September in the Legis- 
lative Asse.nbly regarding the })osiUoii of Fn lians in America. It may bo remembered 
that in iQiJ the Siipre in (hurt of tlio United Butes ruled in what is called the Thind 
Case that Indians were of Caucasian origin, that they were 
Indians in America not “free white persons” within the meaning of the Naturali- 
sation Act, and that hence they could not become American 
citizens. As a result of this decision as many as 45 Indians were deprived of their 
iMtiiralisation rights ; and it was apprehended that a rigid enforcement of 
the decision would involve the deprivation of citizenship rights and property of 
several liiindreds of Fiiiliaris living in various parts of the United States of America. 
Buhsetpient to this judgment, efforts were made by disinterested members of the 
li igislatnrc in America to get jnslice done to Indians. A bill promoted by Senator 
(,\)pelan i declaring [iyli:ins to be entitled to full rights of citizenship had only 
passed the stag? of lirsi rciliug. The (rovemment not only opposed this 
measure but placed obstacles in the way of the progress of another bill introduced 
with the objoet of restoring tli?j rights of American women who had married Hindus 
naturalised in America, but who were deemed to have lost such rights because of the 
denaturalisation” of their husbands. As a result of the agitation carried on in India, 
the Government of India moved the British Government, who on their part 
appear to have made representations to the authorities in Washington through their 
ambassador. Distinguished Amorica-i missionaries working in the various parts 
of India also issued a statement condemning the attitude of the United States towards 
Indians and demanding in the name of fairplay and justice that not only should the 
4o Indians who had been practically dispossessed of their property be restored to 
their original position but that the Naturalisation Act should be amended so as to 
declare that Imdians did not come within the prohibitory clauses. The following state- 
ment was made by Sir Denys Bray, on the question of Mr. Gayaprasad Singh who 
(a). F^ it a tact that under the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
19L3, British Indians in that country are ineligible for citizenship, ana incapable of 
holding lands in their possession 7 /^b) If so, has any time been given for the Indian 
landowners ill the United States to dispose of their properties? and, if so, wW 
• -ui ' £ similar law in India by which Americans are made 

ineligible for holding landed properties in this country 7 

Sir Denys Bray replied : “I have traversed most of the ground covered by the 
questioQ in the previous answers. But, as the subject has stirred much public 
mterest, and a misapprehensiqu still exists about it, I propose, with your permission 
state the general position anew. In 1923, the Supreme Court of the United 
states ruled that Indians are and always have been ineligible for American citizeii- 
sinp. Seeing that it is restricted under the revised statute 2169 to persons of 
'Caucasian and African race, a rigid application of this ruling would have involved 
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the denaturalisation of several hatidrods of naturilHel rndian? a id in Statj.^ like 
Ciuiforaia, where the holding of lands by aliens oven on lois j is prohibited, summary 
eviction from the InndecLfctprojperty they had boncL ft da acquired from the outset. 
Their unhappy predicament engaged the cdose and continuous attention of the 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government. The difficulties of the case 
seemed almost insuperable for the ruling that an Indian is ineligible for citizenship 
under the American Constitution is the ruling of the Supremo Court. At first, it 
looked as if the full rigour of the American Law would be exercised, and some 
50 unfortunate Indians were made to suffer the disabilities of denaturalisation. Bqt 
concurrently with the various allegations that were, from time to time, secured, the 
position became gradually established that a certific.ato of nituraUsat io^ could not 
be withdrawn without a process of the courts in oic'i sep irate cise, a procedure 
which acted in the natural course of things as a salutary brake. 

“Now, I am glad to say, we seem to have reached the stage w’hen wo can 
safely anticipate that, in the absence of any oiitsiile stimulus — the Hon’ble Member 
will forgive me, if I here refer pointedly to the unwisdom of the tentative suggestion 
in lUs last question—no farther proceedings will be taken against Indians who 
acqmred or were thought at one time to have acquired American citizenship prior 
to the decision of the Supreme Court. Hard as is the case of the .30 Indians who 
have suffered denaturalisation it is gratifying that immunity has thus boon secured 
for several hundreds of their more fortunate follows.” 

The changed aspect in the political affairs of India and the necessity for a cor- 
responding change lin the attitude of the European coininu- 
EurbptimP and Re- nity Avcrc stressed by Mr. Chapman Mortimer, Assistant 
forms General Secretary, European Association, at an “At Home” 

Party of the Association at its Bombay branch on the 24th 
September. Mr. Mortimer declared that the rapid growth of democratic Government in 
India had given rise to a new situation which required new men and new methods. The 
time had come when the European community had to look to its representatives in 
the legislatures to safeguard its interests. Mr. Mortimer proceeded : “A promineut 
Madras politician recently declared that there can be uo leaders without an organisa- 
tion. Indeed it is obvious that every political party wants organisation, but nowhere 
is this more necessary than in the case of tlie European groups in the Indian Legis- 
latures.” Mr. Mortimer emphasised that the first of the chief functions of the European 
Association was to supply adequate secretarial assistance to the European groups in 
the legislatures. The second function was to maintain contact between the European 
community and its political loaders. He tried to dispel the idea prevalent in certain 
quarters that the European Association was dominated by Calcutta interests. Speak- 
ing of the work of the branches, Mr. Mortimer said*: “Since I came to India 18 
months a^ra, all branches have progressed, but none more than the Bombay branch, 
and though I know it is invidious to mention any particular name, I sliould like to say 
Iwhat ^reat debt the Association in general and the bratichin particular owed to Sir Hugh 
Cocke.” Turning to the political situation, Mr. Mortimer referred to the dual safeguard 
the Association demanded of the Simo« Commission in matters concerning protec- 
tion for the minorities from unfair discriminatory legislation and the necessity for 
emergency power being vested in the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors. Mr. 
Mortimer continued : “We ask for these tw'O safeguards in no spirit of hostility 
to the Indian nationalist aspirations, but because, looking round Indian conditions 
to-day, we. believe them to be vitally necessary for the protection of the minority 
communities, Indian and European alike. Our claims arc not unreasonable or selfish. 
It is interesting to note that the Madras Simon Committee have laid stress on the 
necessity that the Governors should retain powers of veto and that the Governor- 
General should retain also the power of certification. The recommendations of this 
Committee are more significant in that in Madras, dyarchy has worked more succefW- 
fully than in any other province and Madras has also been comparatively free from 
grave, prolonged industrial and communal disputes such as those which so seriously 
injured Bombay and so threatened peace in this province as to cause ao less a per- 
son than Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas to state in no uncertain language that the 
Government must retain strong latent powers to deal with a crisis such as that 
wherewith you here in Bombay were faced in the early part of this year. Daring 
the> last five months there has been a marked change in the attitude of 
responsible Congress leaders, and the realisation by them of the reasonableness of 
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the demand of the minority communities for safeguards. If Indian politicians apr 
p roach the great problems ahead in this spirit, if they rid their minds of distrust 
of the Britisher and adopt co-operation and not non-^o-op«ration as the motto, they 
will find our community ready and willing to help them.” 


Sir M. Visweswaraya and Nawab AH Nawaz Jung Bahadur, in the report piiblish- 
ed on the 9th October of their inquiry into the Sulkkur Barrage 
Sukkur Barrage project, dwell on some of its defects. But taking the scheme 
Scheme on the whole they declare that they can think or no better or 

clearer alternative. “It is not to be expected,” they say, “that a 
great and ccrmplicatcd scheme of this magnitude will be perfect in all details. Natural 
conditiofts will not lend themselves favourably in every direction, and no big under- 
taking of this si:; } can be carried out without risks and with some local interest or 
other.' ' Should unforeseen risks or difficulties arise in the future, the resources of 
engincering^should be able to cope with them.” 

The scheme, the report says, is expected to make an appreciable addition to 
production and food supply in this part of India, and it will bring prosperit^^to 
Sind. It pays a tribute to the officer-in-charge of the scheme, and makes recommen- 
dations for ensuring iininternipted future progress of the scheme. 

As the scheme is not expected to earn enough to pay full interest on the borrowed 
capital for 10 years aft(jr completion, the Government of India should be approached, 
the report suggests, to take over the whole of a substantial share of the debt and 
with it also a reasonable share of the future revenues from the scheme, the principal 
reason being that the scheme is too big a financial proposition for the presidency 
with its slender resources to handle till the work begins to pay. If tJiis is not done 
and if the laii 1 siles tail to bring in substantial proceeds, the charges on ' fwenues 
of the iirosidcncy 111 ly prove a heavy burden and a source of continued embarrass- 
ment to the Bombay Government, in the long term of years. 


For a year past Bengal has been troubled by sporadic strikes culminating at the 
(511(1 of July in the big stoppage in the jute mills. These 
Labour Situation in disturbances have all had the same character. Usually 
Bengal there has been no notice and no statement of demands to 

the management. The workers have simply walked out. 
Generally the strike movement was preceded by some loose formation of a union 
got together ad hoc liy a lawyer or a politician and representing a mere fraction 
of the actual workers. The Indian is peculiarly susceptible to intimidation and to 
lying rumour, and a handful of deUirmincd men can get a whole population out 
on strike wrote the CaUiutta correspondent of “T/ie Times'^' to that paper under 
date 26 October. 

Although the labour troubles in Bengal have not been attended by violent 
incidents on the same scale as in Bombay, loyal workers have been reluctant 011 
many occasions to enter the mills. Strikes engineered in this way cannot be 
efiectively settled in the absence of any union to which the workers owe allegiance. 
Partly by the intervention of the Governm^t of Bengal, the jute strikes were 
nominally ended on terms accepted by the leaders. For weeks afterwards there 
was trouble first wdth one mill and then with another, the workers entering or 
leaving at their will. The normal condition for the last two months has been one 
of uncertainty and unrest, although practically all the demands of the strikers 
have been met. 

By the time-table of the Indian National Congress, as laid down at Calcutta 
last year, mass civil disobedience is to begin on January 1, unless in the meantime 
Dominion Status has been conceded to India. Hitherto, the threat has been 
somewhat lightly regarded by European opinion, although the experience of 1920- 
21, showed that if the masses of the population could be aroused to refuse work 
and to agitate against the Government very real embarrassment could be caused 
to the Executive. Latterly Europeans have had reason to change their mind, because 
the form of tile threat has changed, and with that change the prospects of serious 
disturbance are greatly enhanced. 

The movement towards violence in Bengal was crushed in 1924 by the Bengal 
fJTdinance and the Criminal Law Amendment Act. All the leaders who were 
imen interned have long since been released. The promptitude with whiclt*the> 
Government struck on that occasion shifted the centre 01 violence to the Uuitea 
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I^ovincos aad the Punjab, and compellrHl the Bengal leaders to the conclusion that 
unless their activities could be given a wider foundation they could never become 
more than a temporary nuisanep to the Governmeut end a ihenace to the police 
officers conoerned in suppression. The weak spot in the movement was that it appealed 
not to the masses but to the relatively few hot-headed youths who having educated 
themselves, found that they had no likelihood of employment. Further mass 
organisation was restricted by Hiiidu-Muslim tension and by caste and communal 
dissensions. How small is what may be called the conscious political movement 
is shown bp the numbers in the National Congress. After a year of intensive 
recruiting in Bengal 50,000 people have been secured ns the total membership out 
of 46,000,000 people, although the qualification for membership is the payment of 
no more than four annas subscription. 

The new developments are two, whicdi are in reality one. Bi!ngal Congress 
leaders have recognized that, if they are to make any effective and paralysing 
movement, they must obtain control of the masses, of illiterate and ill-organised 
labourers who work in the jute mills, in the docks, and by the riverside, and who 
serve most of the agencies of transport. They have recognized at the same time 
thtffr the diligent spread of the doctrines of Communism is the most effective 
counter to communal dissensions and Hindu-Muslim hostility. 

Hence the zeal with which men like Mr. Subhas Cluiiidra Bose and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru have thrown themselves into the leadership of strikes wherever 
these have broken out. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who has just been elected 
chairman of the Indian National Congress for this year’s gathering— Mr. Gandhi 
refusing the leadership— is also president since last year of the Indian Trade Union 
Federation. He has been active in various labour troubles, most recently in the 
strike at the Golmuri tinplate w'orks. In 1928 he was chosen president of the 
All-Bengal Students’ Conference, and in his address advocated not a pure 
Communism but Socialism and Internationalism. From that meeting was born 
the Independence League for Bengal, started by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose with 
the assistance of a number of ex-detenus. 

The new body issued a manifesto dwelling of the principles of Bolshevism. The 
position that it was sought to create wiis plainly expressed in the columns of 
“Liberty” — the Swaraj organ which has arisen on the ashes of ^Forward’ and is 
controlled by the Bose brothers. On September 1 of this year it wrote 

^Organised, disciplined Labour is being harnessed to the coach of nationalism. 
^More and more is Labour being identified with the national movement. More and 
more is the truth recognised by the mass that sclf-goveruracnt is thoir salvation. 
***** jn any national campaign of non-violent non-co-operation Tiabour 
will pull its full weight on the people’s side, “Paralyse business” will be the 
winning slogan.’ 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in an address at Lillooali said ‘The Labour 
movement is very closely connected with the Swaraj raovemcni, and what is needed 
at the present movement is a co-ordination between the two in order to force the 
hands of au unsympathetic Government”. This statcnicnt shows that neither 
Pandit Nehru nor Mr. Bose have any close knowledge of Tiabour ; they are well-to-do 
men fishing in the troubled waters of l&bour disputes. Yet it would be foolish to 
deny their influence. They have modes of appeal to the people through their 
own language, through the identity in their mode of thought, that are closed to the 
Englishman • . . . 

The condition of strike-fomented agitation, extending from the mills to the 
workers in the oil-depots at Budge-Budge, and to the tin-plate workers at Golmuri, 
is preokiely what these political leaders desire. In the illiterate labourers, inclined 
to turbulence and readily moved by mass suggestion, they have precisely the 
wdEtpon which they Want for making the task of Government as difficult as possible. 
They have at command a type of man with far more physical courage than the 
average Bengali. If they can harness the million or so of operatives round Calcut% 
to ihe political movement then they can make a really impressive demonstration in 
January by bringing about sometning approaching a general strike. The talk 
is still of ‘‘non-violent non-cooperation ” but the men who use the words with 
their tongues in their cheeks know well that “non-violence” is not in the dictionary 
of the men whom they are endeavouring to Sway, 

^ At the moment the workers are Jield lightly in leash by the agitators. Work 
is flying on, but assurances are quietly given that with the New Year a great effort 
will be made to ‘enforce terms for the labourers,’ The leaders know well 
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with what fire they ar« playinp:. In all this mill area the tension between Hindus 
and Moslems is constant and tends to grow. The call for a general strike attendea 
by picketing would turn almost automatically to communal riots beside which those 
of 1926 would be child’s play. They could only be suppifcssed in bloodshed. 


From the extended summary of the speech made by Sir Donald Mac A lister at 
the annual session of the General Council of Medical Ldu- 
Threat of the British cation and llcgistration of the United Kingdom at the 

Medical Council end of November 1929, it is obvious that it is the 

intention of the Indian authorities to approach the Legis- 
lative Assembly again on the question of the appointment of a Commissioner on 
Medical Qualifications and 8taiulards in India. Biu Donald told the Council 
that ‘'the India Oilicc would ask the Legislative Assembly to reverse its decision 
in January, and would explain not only the unfortunate results on the prospects 
of Indian studeiirs which would follow from a definite refusal to appoint a Com- 
missioner, but also the genuine desire of the (leneral Medical Coiincil to hejj) 
India consistently with the obligations which British statutes imposed on theair 
We do not know why the India Oflico has assumed the responsibility for informing 
the British Medical Council that tlie Assembly Avoiild be asked to reverse its 
verdict. The public in India would like to know to what extent the Government of 
India musi be blamed in regarvl to the advice tendered to the Secretary ot State. 
At the Simla session of the Assembly it was made )xwfoctly chiar to the Govermnent 
prof(*ssion in India, the Universities, the Inter-Universities 
Board, and the Mcdicjal Faculties of the various LTriiversities wore all united in 
their protest against tlie threat hold out by the British Medical Council. Strong 
views were cxpiTssetl in the. Assembly and such defence of their policy as the 
spokesman of the Govornment of India was able to put forward, far from helping 
towards a better understanding between non-officials and the Government, only - 
provoked the representatives of the people to stiffen their opposition. It may be 
true that to some little extent the prospects of Indian students might be endangered 
if the British Medial Council should carry out its threat of refusing to recognise 
Indian medical dogret's. If, as wc believe, the Assembly refuses to walk into Govern- 
ment's parlour, the (Toverii merit will be forced to recognise that it is their clear 
(luty to tell the Jlritish Medical Council that arrangements Avoiild soon be made 
firstly to make India self-sutticicnt in the matter not only of medical education but 
also of recruitment to the higher medical services and, secondly, to train Indian 
students in reputed medical institutions in the Continent wffiere equipment, reaching 
and the facilities for making research arc better than in the British universities. 
If this courageous attitude is taken up, as it must be if the (loveniment wish to 
uphold the solf-respoet of India, then it will not bo long before the British Medical 
Council behaves more sensibly and justly than it is doing at present. It passes 
our comprehension why, if, as it affects, it were benevolently inclined to India, that 
Council should not prolong the period of extension to two or three years more and 
thus give time to India to make her own arrangement for securing uniform and 
proper standards of medical qualilicationi in India. In regard to medical insti- 
tutions in Great Britain which were called upon by that same Council to conform 
to certain standards prescribed by them, it is notorious that it has not been very anxious 
to punish them for delay in reaching the higher standard of efficiency. Why then 
should a different i)oli(w be pursued in regard to Indian universities? Any attemnt 
made by the British Medical Council to dictate to Australia or South Africa in tne 
manner in which India has been sought to be dictated to, would be keenly resented 

and repudiated by them. If the truth must be told the Council would do no such 

regard to self-governing Dominions. This fact is made clear by 
Dr. Jivaraj Mehta in a communication to The ‘Times of India. 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta’s review of the position of India vis-a-vis the Medical 
CjOuncil is as exhaustive as it is a telling exposure of the untenability of 

the pretensions of the General Medical Council to supervisory and controlling 
powers over medical education in our country. In view of these circumstances it 
!? ^’irprising that the Government of India should again think of tabling a resolu- 
uon l^ore the Assembly for the appointment of a Commissioner nominated by the 
■Kritish Medical Council. Even now it is not too late for the Government to with- 
draw from this humiliating position, but if they persevere it is for the Assembly 
to show Its resentment against this preposterous and indefensible procedure a- d 
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not only declare that they have nothing to do with the BritiBh Medical CouncH 
^but make speedy arrangements for the establishment of a Medical Council in India 
in order to prescribe the qualifications necessary on the -part of the Indian 
medical graduates and for recruitment to the Indian* Medical Services. (From the 
Hindu of Madras). 

Altogether 7 Railway accidents occurred in- the Indian Railways during the half 
year ending March 31, 1929. The Railway Board 

Accidents jn‘ Indian published a booklet giving the results of the enquiries into 
Railways those accidents made by the Government Inspectors of Rail- 

ways. The finding and recommendations of these enquiries 
undoubtedly give sufficient support to the cry raised by the public and the press 
for the betterment of the Railway Traffic service by engaging responsible and l>etter- 
paid staff in it. Jt has been of common experience that the majority of the Railway 
accidents occur duo to the negligence or ineflfieiency of the pointsmen, si^alf- 
ers, gatemcn and others who are none but people getting salaries of Rs. 10 to 
40, 50 a month and the bare fact remains that the safety of thousands of public 
IS* veiling in Railways depends on these ill-paid and uneducated persons. 

Out of the 7 accidents tliat occ.urrcd to different Railways two were at level cross- 
ing which, according to the findings of the enquiries, were duo to nothinj^ but 
negligence or rather absence of the Railway gatemen at the time when the accidents 
happened. One was at a station yard and that too due to nothing but negligence 
on the part of the station .Tamadar; one was defective rolling stock ; one due to defective 
brakes ; one <luc to defective signals as well as carelessness on the part of the driver 
and the Assistant Station Master on duty and the seventh one was for some unknown 
cause which, the Enquiry Committee thought, was most probably due to negligence 
on the part of tlie travelling public. 

The first accident occurred in the B. N. W. Railway at Bhatni station on 
January 3, 1929 when a passenger train being received on a wrong line by the 
station authorities collided with a shunting engine w*ith the result that two 
passengers were killed and four passengers and t^vo drivers were more or less 
seriously injured. According to the finding of the Enquiry Committee the passenger 
train was intc'ndcd to be received at No. 1 platform line. But all the facing points 
had been set for No. 4 line just previous to the arrival of the passenger train to 
allow a shunting engine to attach to a rake of goods train and the facing^ points 
uere not r(=*-set, bolted and locked before the passenger train was received in with 
the result tliat tlu; passenger train got into No. 4 line and collided with the shunt- 
ing engine. Tlu; damage done to the rolling stock is estimated to be Rs. 25,000. 
Evidence recorded by the Enquiry Committee revealed the fact that the station 
.laniadar, whose duty it was to go to the signal point to set it all right, did not do that 
and was slcM*ping in a station verandah when the train came. The assistant Station 
Master on duty simply carried out the rules in letter by exchanging badges with 
the Jamadar. But he' did not care to sec that the Jamadar had gone to the point 
and done his duty properly. On the contrary he allowed the Jamadar to sleep^ia' 
even when the train was coming. Mr. Jackson, Senior Government “Railway Inspector, 
Lucknow Circle htis also cx})ressed (Opinion that had the driver of the passeffger 
train lessened his speed which he should do according to the traflic rules, the collision 
could have been avoided. Mr. Jackson has also made the following recommenda- 
tions -^Tt i.^ strongly urged that some system of interlocking points with signals 
should be introduced at an early date on the main line at least of the Bengal North 
Westpern Railway. The traffic has long warranted it and the present programme of 
a fw crossing stations and one junction a year is very inadequate. A much more 
rapid programme is nc.cossary.^' 

^0 second accident took place on the Assam-Bengal Railway at Langcholiet 
station On December 11, 1928 when one wheel of a wagon lattach^ to the Assam 
mail derailed on the way while the train was running. The wagon was dragged op 
for about two miles when the derailed wheel hit a crossing of the line and portion 
of the train was also derailed. Some ppssengers of the train were injur^ and 
damage of about Rs. 22.000 was causM to tne Railway. The Enquiry Committee 
has expressed opinion that the accident was due to the derailed wagon being 
defective. 

The third accident took place at. the level crossing at Pilhtiwa station on January 
1929. In the accident the engine of a goods train from Ghaziabad to Hapur ran 
the rear portion of motor bus when the latter had almost passed of the level cross- 
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hg. As a result of the accident a passenger of the bus and the bus cleaner were killed ^ 
outright and six other passeiifjers were seriously injured. In tliise case though the 
driver of the bus held primarily responsible for the accident by the Government 
Railway Inspector the Railway authorities has not been acquitted of their respon- 
siblities in as much as the gates of the level-crossing were wide open when the bus 
entered the crossing and the. accident occurred and the gate man was absent from 
the gate. The Government Inspector has strongly recommended that this gate should 
be turned into a II class crossing and he has added the following observation : — 

“It'is essential that at all such pucca road crossings, specially in a disi^rict where 
there is heavy motor traffic, there should be two men ift charge and not one man for 
twenty-four hours.’^ , , * . ... 

Negligence on the part of the driver and the Assistant htation Master was rcs- 
ponsiine for the fourth accident which occurred at Diiggirala station on the M. S. M. 
Railway on January 21, 1929. A passenger train while being received at Duggirala 
station collided with a goods train which had been i)revioiisly received there and 
some six or seven men were more or less seriously injured. The responsibility in 



yard. The Assistant Station Master of the station has also been licJd to be partly 
responsible in as much as he did not care to sec that the defects in the dliter signals 
reported to him by the driver of another train which had passed the station some 
time ago, were not properly rectified. 

The fifth accident also occurred due to irregularities of gate keeping at a level 
crossing near Thaton station on the Burma Railways. In this accident a motor bus 
fully loaded with passengers was passing the level crossing between Thaton and 
Aungsaing Railway station when the engine of a goods train ran into it with the 
result that the bus w'as completely smashed and one w'oman passenger of the bus 
was killed, and 7 women and one man w^ere injured. From the report of the enquiry 
into this accident it is clear that the bus driver entered the level crossing as he 
found the gates wide open and before he could fully clear off the engine came and 
collided with it. The gate at the level crossing were kept open by the gate-keeper 
who had gone to her home leaving the gates to themselves. 

To crown the irresponsibility of the Railway authorities, the gates at the level 
crossing were placed in charge of a woman appointed by the Railway. The observa- 
tJons of the Government Raihvay Inspector holding enquiry into this accident no 
doubt speak for themselves. In coming to the conclusion of the enquiry the Inspector 
says : “The Permanent way Inspector and the Assistant Permanent Way Inspector 
w^ho have been in charge of this length of the line both state that they have never 
made a night inspection. I do not consider this an excuse for their not knowing the 
state of affairs and that the general rules were being breached. They should there- 
fore be suitably dealt with by the Railway Administration”. “The enquiry Inspector 
continued : “This level crossing being on an important P. W. D. main road should 
be brought up to the standard of A class level crossing and all other similar cross- 
ings should be dealt with similarly. I recommend that fitting of these (high power 
electric) head lights to all train engines be completed at once,” 

Observing the arrangements for gate nieif at level crossings the Inspector says : 
“There have been numbers of cases of gate men being assaulted and in few cases 
even murdered. The pay of the gate-keepers is so low that only those incapable of 
demanding hi^er pay are found willing to take up this work. The gate in question 
was found to be in the charge of a woman who could not be reasonably expected to 
spend the night alone in this isolated situation knowing that she \vas liable to be 
molested. Further more, motor traffic is rapidly increasing so that while the duties 
to be performed were steadily becoming more arduous, nothing had up to the time 
ot tms accident been done to relieve her of the increasing responsibility. 

1 sixth accident And which involved the most serious casualties occurred 
netween Chandpura and Barkana stations on the Gomoh-Barkana section of 
1. R. This accident, according to the enquiry report, was due to the hand lever 
on the wagons of the ballast train which met with the accident jumping off 
jadure of the driver to notice it in time. The train ran into a catch siding 
a control. One fireman, 2 ballast train coolies, one child and one key 
^^0 Assistant Permanent Way Inspector and 6 coolies were 
senouly injured and 25 coolies were slightly injured. 

WPQ a fu- Rangoon-Mandalay Express train on March lO, 
V a thira cias bogie of tho train was in fiames when the train was stopp^ 
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!iud the bot»;ic in lliiiues was detachal. Many pas^ons^ew jumped out of the 
(iarriaj^o out of fear of life, and 70 passengers were injured, 5 seriously. According 
to the enquiry report the fire was caused by the ignition of some inflamable liquid 
split on tue floor of the carriage by some careless passengers. (Free Press of India). 


The following bulletin was issued by the A.I.C.C. on the 11 th July : — 

Jatindra Nath ^S'anyaMias been arrested in connection with the Lahore cons- 
piracy casc.^ He was arrested in Allahabad where he was employed in a press. His 
Arr t & H uie- brothers Sachindra Nath Sanyal and Bhupendra 

Seiwchet ^ " Nath Sanyal were convicted in the Kakori case and are 

undergoing imprisonment, the former for life and the latter 
for five years. Other arrests include Ajoy Kumar Ghosc^ a young student of Cawnpore, 
Who took his degree at the University this year, and Mr. A Jain, the editor of the 
weekly “Deshbh ikt** of Meerut. 


House searches continue in various parts of the country. On July 7 however a 
specially large number of houses in Lahore and Amritsar were searched. 

Of the vast number of political cases and convictions that have taken place during 
the past ten years in India some of the saddest vere in what is known as the Bareilly 
ehootiny case. In F^ebruary 1922, when most of the Congress leaders were in Jail, 
a number of Congress volunteers gathered together in Bareilly city for a peaceful 
demonstration. This gathering was prohibited by the police at the last moment 
and wis fired upon, several people being killed and a large number wounded. The 
police also pulled down the national flag and burnt it and raided the office of the 
B ireilly District Congress Committee in a part of the Town Hall buildings and 
dcsir )yed all the Congress pipers and records and burnt a number of spinning 
wheels. For a week or so afterwards the military were more or less in possession 
of the city an I a Utge number of arrests were made. 


Four months later three police constables on duty were shot down at different 
places in the city by some unknown persons who escaped. No arrest was made for 
this for a long time. Some months later three boys were arrested. One of these 
Shatrusudan Singh, aged 20, belonged to Bareilly. The other two— Tikam Singh, 
aged 18 and Shambir Singh, aged 16— were residents of other districts. Shambir 
Singh was actually arrested in an eximination hall where he was appearing for his 
matriculation examination. 

These three boys were tried for the shooting of the policemen. The principal 
evidence against the accused was the statement of an approver who, it was admitted, 
had been a police spy. On behalf of Shatrusudan Singh evidence was led to show 
that he was not in Bareilly on the day the shooting took place. Similar evidence 
was given on behalf of Tikam Singh and Shambir Singh. Indeed it was stated that 
these two boys had never been to Bareilly in all their young lives till they were 
brought there under arrest. 

The Sessions Judge acquitted Shatrusudan Singh but convicted the other 
two on various counts to thirty years' imprisoument each. On appeal to the Higb^ 
Court the sentences on these two stood unchanged and in addition Shatrusudan 
Singh was also sentenced on several counts to the same terms of thirty years. 

For more than six years now these three boys have been in jail. Shatrusudan 
Singh is suffering from tuberculosis and is in Sultanpur jail ; Tikam Singh is in 
Bareilly Central jail ; and Shambir Singh is in Naini Central Jail near Allahabad. 

Many people have carefully read the record of the case and they are convinced 
that the three boys were perfectly innocent and had nothing to do with the Bareilly 
shooting. In any event the sentences passed on them were amazing in their severity. 
Many attempts have been made to secure the discharge of the three boys but so 
far without success. Meanwhile they are spending their young manhood in jail with 
no hope or prospect of release till they are old men bent with a life of toil and 
degradation spent in jail unless indeed death comes as an earlier release. The 
father of Shambir Singh is a broken and ruined man, almost blind through sorrow, 
and his little village property has been spent away in the defence of his son, although 
that defence was of little avail. 
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The following bulletin was issued by the A. I. C. C. on thc 5 rd August:'^ 

An important resolution of the A. I. C. C. condemned the “barbarous methods of 
repression'* in the Punjab. Recent happenings in the city of Lahore have amazed 
even those who were used to official terrorism and brutality. On the 19th of July 
seven young men were going along the streets of Lahore^ collecting funds for the 
defence of the under-trial prisoners in the Lahore Conspiracy case. These young 
men shouted from time to time various cries including “Down with lmf)enMisni , 
“Long live Revolution." These cries evidently gave great offence to the British 

authorities. . , , * 1 

The seven young men were ordered to disperse by the District Magistrate and 
on their refusal to do so about three dozen policemen fell on them with big batons 
or lathis and kept on beating them for some time. Two boys became senseless and- 
the oti.ers received severe injuries. • 

The seven boys were then dragged along the street to the police lorries and taken 
to the lock-up. Two well-known leaders — Sardar Mangal Singh and Maulana Zafa*;^ 
All Khan—both members of the A. I. C. C. who happened to be standing near by, 
were also arrested. 

Even after these arrests the police continued to use their lathis on the passers-by 
and on people in the neighbouring shops, causing serious injuries. The representa- 
tives of the Trihumi newspaper were also injured 

The hunger strike of Bhagat Singh and Dutt continues and is now in the seventh 
week. The other under-trial prisoners in the Lahore Conspiracy case have also 
been on hunger strike now for seventeen day^. Many of the hunger strikers tire in 
a precarious state and cannot even be carried to court. Attempts to feed the hunger 
strikers forcibly have been made. These attempts, as described by the under-trial 
prisoners, have been extraordinarily brutal and have been condemned by eminent 
doctors. 

Even inside the court room the under-trial prisoners in the Lahore case have 
been subjected to extraordinary treatment. They have had to put up with assaults 
from the polic^^, and till lately each accused was handcuffied in court by a policeman 
and had a policeman on either side of him. Every one entering the court room is 
subjected to a strict search. Even pressmen who have been given permits are 
searched thoroughly and intimately. Several pressmen have been excluded. 

Dr. Safj/apal was sentenced on July nth to two years' rigorous imprisonment 
and .1 fine of Ks. 500 or 6 months' rigorous imprisonment in default of payitfent. 

Mr. Madduri Annapurniahy till lately a member of the A. I. C. C. and editor of 
the “Congress'*, was arrested on July 12th under Secs. 124A and 153 I. P. C. 
Another member of the A. I. C. C., Ghazi Abdur Rahman of Amritsar has been 
arrested. Hakim Sikandar Khizir, Secretary of the Amritsar Congress Committee 
and chairman of the Reception Committee of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha Conference 
and Sardar Ajit Singh, General Secretary of lift Naujawan Bharat Sabha, have both 
been arrested. 

Master Mota Singh, who was recently discharged after completing a term of seven 
years* rigorous imprisonment, was re-arrested on July 23rd 

Mr, V. 8 , Datidekar, the assistant secretary of the U. P. Provincial Congress 
Committee was arrested in his office on July 31st under section 124A. He was 

V Other arrests include that of Mr. Gopal Das of the 

Kashi Vidyapith. 

Among tho^se convicted for political offences and at present in jail are SureMra 
i j’or/// and Mbaran Chandra Das Oupta, Both were sentenced in Behar for writing 
articles which were considered to be seditious. 

bulletin was issued by the A. I. C. C. on the 13 th September : — 
government has been carr, ing on its campaign of repression with fresh 
conffJl’A^ circular issued by the Punjab officials, and published in the press, 

outline ®*>'«ctions for shadowing prominent Congressmen in the Punjab and 
^ Th ^be people of the province to keep away from the Congress. 

Punjab jails has continued and is now in the thirteenth 
prisoner^ resorted to in order to obtain humane treatment for political 

ers. Various attempts were made by the government and non- officials to 

6 . 
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4iidiice the hunger-strikers to end the strike but the conditions asked for by the 
strikers not being agreed to the strike continues. Many of the strikers are in a 
very weak condition in spite of forcible feeding. One of them Jatindranath Das 
is at the point of death. 

This hunger strike has attracted a great deal of anxious attention all over the 
country and numerous demonstrations .'»nd meetings of sympathy have been held 
and better treatment for political prisoners demanded. Owing to the very weak 
condition ofi^he hunger-strikers they cannot be taken to court and the proceedings 
of the Lahore Conspiracy case have had to be repeatedly adjourned. The Cover'd^ 
ment has now introduced a new bill in the Assembly to provide for a trial to be 
continued in court in the absence of the accused or his counsel. 

The provinces of Bengal and the Punjab appear to be the two principal centres 

present of the repressive activity of government. In Bengal a number of the most 
prominent leaders have been charged under section 124A of the Indian Penal Code 
(sedition). These include Syt. Suhhaa Chandra Bose, president of the Bengal 
^Ssovincial Congress Committee and a member of the Working Committee of the 
A. I. C. C., Syt. Kiran Sankar Roy, Secretary Bengal P. C. C., Syt. B. K. Bos^ 
Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Syt. Satya Bhusan Das Gupta, Syt. S.iilesh Nath Bisi, 
Syt. Purushottam Roy, Syt. Subhil Banerji and Sardar Balwant Singh. Syt. Jnanan 
jan Neogy, who was recently sentenced to pay a heavy fine for a poster, has again 
been charged with sedition 

SM, V 7 S, DandekaVy Assistant Secretary of the IJ. P. P. C. C. has:been sentenced 
to 18 months* rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 250 under Section 124 A 
I. P. C. 

Syt, llainananda Chatterjiy editor ‘Modern Review* has been sentenced to pay 
a fine of Rs. 1,000 on a charge of sedition for publishing Dr. J. T. Sunderland's 
‘Indian in Bondage*, 

Syt, Madduri Annapurniahy editor “Congress** has been sentenced in Rajah mun- 
dry to two years* rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 under the sedition 
section and to one year’s R. I. under section 153 A. I. P. C., the sentences to run 
concurrently. 

Professor Nripendra Chamha Bamrji of the Bangabasi College, a member of 
the A. I. C C. has also been charged under section 124A 1. P. C. Syt. Nanigopal 
Bhattacharjee was also arrested under the s ime section at Jessore. 

Syt, Hiralal Pandc has been sentenced in Benares to six months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment and a fine of Rs. 50. 

The following bulletin was issued by the A. I. C. C. on the r)th October : — 

On September 13, the whole of India was deeply stirred by the death of Jatindra- 
on the 64th day ofhis hunger-strike. No event for many years past had 
touched the people so much and all over the country great demonstrations were 
held.. In Calcutta a vast concourse of people accompanied his mortal remains 
to the cremation ground. Messages of sympathy and solidarity came from seyeral 
foreign countries on the occasion of J xtin Das’s death. A message that was specially 
appreciated came from the family of Terence Mac Swiney in Ireland. 

Soon after Jatin Das's death came the news of the death of another hunger-strikSr 
the Esvd, Whaya^ a Buddhist Monk. Released from jail on February 28, 1929 
after semng 21 months' rigorous imprisonment for sedition, he was again arrested 
for ^ sediti^s speech on April 4, -—five weeks after his discharge. He was sentenced 
ta SIX years* transportation but this sentence was subsequently reduced to three years. 
Soon after his arrest he started a hunger-strike demanding better treatment and the 
right to wear his yellow monk's robe on special days. This hunger-strike he 
continued for the extraordinary period of 164 days till he succumbed to it on 
September ig. 

In the Msembly the Government was censured for its policy and it had to post- 
pone the Hunger-Strike Bill it had introduced. The Government also agreed to 
many of the demands of the hunger-strikers. 

Hunger-strikes have, however, continued in many jails ^d many of the bungcr- 
s^ikers ^re in a precarious condition. Syt. Satindra Nath Sen of Barisal, who has 
been on hunger-strike for about four months now, is said to be nearing the end. 
Others on their death beds are U. Knapinda and U. Athapha, two Buddhist monks 
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in Rangoon sentenced for sedition ; and master Kabul Singh in Mianwali jail. 
Sardar Bhagat Singh. Syt. Baiukeshwar Dutt, Sardar Qaumi and some others are 
also continuing their hunger-strike. 

The Meerut under-trial prsoners also started a hunger-strike after Jatin Das’s 
death. In response to the appeal made by the A. I. C. C. however they have 
suspended it. 

Indian Nationalists in Shanghai and other parts of China have been harassed 
for months past by the British. On March 6, a leading Indian nationalist, Harcharan 
^ Singh was murdered in Shanghai. It appears that he had taken seme pains to 
prepare a list of Indians in the British secret service in Shanghai. After his murder 
four of his own intimate colleagues of the “Eastep Oppressed Peoples* Association 
were arrested and charged with this murder. This extraordinary charge was heard 
in secret. There were twelve secret hearings of the case because, as the prosecution 
smted, “publicity would injure the prosecution.’* In spite of the secrecy, however, 
the prosecution collapsed. 

The men were discharged but immediately afterwards two of them were re- 
arrested and charged with “conduct prejudicial to public safely." Five other Indi'^rf 
nationalists were also arrested and tried and sentenced. The case against then^ 
was mainly that they read seditious periodicals from Ind’a, wore black turbans and 
one of them had sai 1 that they “must expose these C. I. D. dogs who swear falsely ^ 
against us.’* Eight Indians — Karam Singh, Naraung Singh, Indar Singh, Asa Singh, 
Narain Singh, Hokam Singh, Ishar Singh and Charan Singh, — all Sikhs, were 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment and to deportation. 

Master Mnta Singh^ who was discharged after many years in jail only recently, 
has again been convicted at Jullundhur, in the Punjab, for certain speeches delivered 
by him. He has been sentenced to seven years* rigorous imprisonment for this offence. 
His last message, as he was being taken away in handcuffs and fetters, was to the 
Sikhs calling upon them to do their utmost to make the Lahore Congress a success, , 
and deprecating the activities of those who were trying to keep the Sikhs away 
from the national movement. He has also been on hunger strike for some time, 

Sanlars Phmiam Singh and Ajit Singh have been sentenced to two years* 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 124, 1 . P. C. at Jullundhur. 

Oha%i Ahdar Rahman, president of the Amritsar Congress Committee has been 
sentenced to two years* rigorous imprisonment and a fine Rs. 200. Hakim 
Sikandar Khizr and Sardar Ajit Singh, Secretary, Naujawan Bharat Sabha were 
sentenced to 18 months* rigorous imprisonment each and a fine of Rs. 100. 

Arrests have been made under Jullundhur warrants of Mathura Das at Lyallpur, 
Sita Ram at Jullundhur and Dev Chandra Narang at Lahore. 

As a sequel to a District Political Conference at Nakodar in the Punjab, a large 
number of arrests of Congressmen took place on September ii and 12. Among 
those arrested were Syt. Naubat Rai, Syt. Hari Singh, Syt. Daulat Ram Khanna, 
Moulvi Mohammad Jamil, Syt. Nathumal Tewari, Syt. Girdharilal and Sardar 
Kartar Singh. 

Mr. Ehsan Ali, Secretary of the Lahore City Congress Committee and the 
All India Naujawan Bharat Sabha, accompanied the body of Jatindranath Das to 
Calcutta. He was arrested there and taken to Lahore. 

Syt. Prem Prakash Deveshar, President Amritsar Naujawan Bharat Sabha, and 
Syt- Kehar Singh Kesri have been arrested under Section 124 A, I. P. C. 

The use of handcuffs and fetters on political prisoners is becoming very -com- 
mon. Master Mota Singh, Syt. V S. Dandekar and most of those arrested or 
convict^ recently have been handcuffed. It is reported that fetters and night 
handcuffs are put on some of the Kakori prisoners even inside the jail, Gokul Das, 
a fourth year student of the Kashi Vidyapith, has had an extraordinary and most 
unpleasant experience. He was arrested on July 11, at Mahoba in the U. P. He 
was carried about half over India, handcuffed and with his face all covered up. He 
was sent to Lahore, then to Motihari in Behar and then back to Mahoba. Every 
attempt was made in these various places to^^jet him indentified by some approver 
or other person, but there was no success Every attempt was also made by the 
secret service police to overawe him and make him purchase his freedom by implica- 
mg some others, There was no definite charge against him. Still he was not 

t out on bail and was carried about handcuffed in extreme discomfort as his face 
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*was covered up and the time of the year was the hottest. Even in the lock-up 
<^he had handcuffs and for a month he was not permitted to have a change of 
clothes. At Mahoba he was made to walk handcuffed 6 miles in the sun to the 
court house. Ultimately as no evidence of any kind could possibly be raised 
against him, he was let out on bail of Rs. 200. The treatment accorded to Gokul 
Das shows what prefectly innocent persons have to face if any police officer has 
the faintest suspicion about them. 

The following bulletin was issued by the All India Congress Committee on the 
21 th IfovBTisJber : — 

A recent pronouticemeni by the Viceroy^ on behalf of the British Government, sug- 
gesting a conference between representatives of the Indian people, the Indian States 
and the British Government, has attracted considerable attention. A meeting of 
prominent Congressmen and leaders of other political parties held in Delhi on 
November 1st and 2nd issued a manifesto in which it was stated that they would be 
prepared to co-operate but that certain conditions were vital and must be fulfilled. 
Four conditions were mentioned : 

X. All discussions at the proposed conference to be on the basis of full dominion 
status for India. 

2. There should be a prominent representation of Congressmen at the con- 
ference. 

3. A general amnesty of political prisoners. 

4 - The Government of India to be carried on from now onwards, as far as is pos- 
sible under existing conditions, on the lines of a dominion government. 

None of these conditions have so far been fulfilled and references in Parliament and 
elsewhere indicate that there is no chance of their being fulfilled. The Working 
Committee at its meeting on November i8ih however confirmed the Delhi Manifesto 
and in deference to the opinion of leaders of other political parties decided to test 
the bona fides of the British Government by keeping their offer open till the Congress 
meets in Lahore. The Committee was however careful to point out that its action 
was for this limited period only. In the ordinary course, if nothing intervenes, the 
Calcutta resolution of the Congress will take effect at the Lahore Sessions of the 
Congress. 

Instead of an amnesty, fresh arrests and prosecutions continue and the treatment 
of political prisoners has been highly unsatisfactory, in spite of the assurances given 
by the government. The Kakori prisoners in the Bireilly Jail suspended their 
hunger-strike in compliance with the resolution of the A. I. C. C. They were how- 
ever actually punished in a variety of ways for having gone on a hunger-strike. 

The whole country has been shocked by the extraordinary and barbarous treat- 
ment by the police of under-trial prisoners in the Lahore conspiracy CMse, One of the 
accused was apparently irritated at a statement of the approver and in a fit of temper 
threw a slipper at him. All the other accused dissociated themselves from this act 
and expressed regret to the court. In spite of this however the accused were stated 
in court to have been beaten mercilesslyjby the police and all manner of unmentionable 
barbarities were alleged. They were brought handcuffed to court and most of them 
were actually carried in bodily. Even in open court they were kicked and maltreated 
by the police and their protests were not heeded or noted. As both their hands wefe 
kept handcuffed they could not write or take notes of the proceedings. The press and 
visitors^ were all excluded from the court-rooin and a full report is not available of 
what happened, but even the reports of the earlier stages that have appeared in the 
press have horrified the country. 

The accused who had thrown the slipper was sentenced in jail. The other accused 
in addition to the ill-treatment in and outside court, are going to be tried for disobe- 
dience of orders in that they objected to putting on handcuffs. 

Dr, SatyapaVe sentence was reduced in appeal to the Lahore High Court to the 
period already undergone and he has been discharged. 


Aimng recent arrests for political offences are : 

I Prasad Singh, President, Barrarkpore Congress Committee Sec. 153 A 


Sardar Brij Singh, Multan, Sec. I24A. 

Swami Muktananda Tirtha, Hardwar, Sec, 134A. 
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Dinendra Kumar Gupta, Calcutta. * 

Manindra Nath Roy, Calcutta. ^ 

Nirmal Chandra Guha Roy, Calcutta 
Munishwar Prasad Ahashi, Cawnporc 
Dr. Banarsi Das, Ludhiana 

Naran Singh, Ludhiana . ' , . 

Gopen Mukerji, a worker of the Deshbandhu Village Reconstruction Society, deli- 
vering lantern lectures in villages, arrested at Nadia under Sec. I24A. 

Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Nadia District Congress Committee, 
Sec. 1 24 A. ... ^ 

Secretary, Students' Association, Nadia Sec. 124A. 

President, Students* Association, Nadia and twelve other workers See. 147 I. P. C. 
Prof. Jitendra Lai Banerji, Calcutta Sec. 124 A. 

Prof. Nripendra Chandra Banerji of Calcutta has been sentenced to one year and 
he is now being tried under three other sedition charges. Mr. JnananJan Neogy is 
also being tried under two sedition charges. 

Mohammad Nasir and B. Chandra Bose were recently arrested in Italy and wei^ 
transported to India. 

Recent convictions for political offvinces in the Punjab include the following. They 
are mostly under Sec. 124A 1 . P. C. 

I. Kedar Nath Saigal — originally sentenced to 3 years. High Court reduced 


sentence to one year. 

2. Panda Sant Ram — sentence 1 % year — reduced to 9 months by High Court. 

3. M. Ahmad Din — 2 years and fine of Rs. 500. Reduced by the High Court to 

1 year and Rs 200. 

4. Sardar Gopal Singh ... ... 3 years and Rs. 1,000 

5. S. Balwant Singh ... ... do 

6. S. Arjan Singh ... ... do 

7. S. Kabul Singh ... ... 3 years 

8. Khwaja Ghulam Mohamed ... ... 1 year 

9. Master Mota Singh ... ... 7 years 

10. Syt. Sita Ram ... ... 7 years (Arms Act) 

11. H. Sikandar Hayal Khizr ... ... i>i year 

12. Sardar Arjan Singh (Ainritsai) ... ... do. 

The U. P. Government, in reply to a question in the local council, laid a state- 
rnent on the table giving a list of prisoners in the U. P. jails who had resorted to 
hunger-strike for some period during ti e last three months. The following names 
of prisoners were given in this statement. 


In Lucknow District Jail 

1. Gurcharan Singh 

In Bareilly Central Prison 

2. Manmatha Nath Gupta 

3. Sachindra Nath Bakhshi 

4. Raj Kumar Sinha 

5. Mukandi Lai Gupta 

6. Pooran 

7m Govind Singh 
8. Lakhan Singh 
9- Ran Bahadur 
10. Tulsi 


Hukum Singh 
Bhup Singh 
Pooran Singh 
In Agra District Jail 
V. S. Dandekar 
Mani Ram 
Arjun Singh 
Ganga Dutta 
Abdul Majid 
Raghuraj 
Madan Gopal 
Khairati 


11. Dwarka 
24. Matabadal 
2$. Ram Das 

26. Sheo Bhukhan 

27. Bhaura 

and nearly all the accu82d in the Meerut 
Strikes for one day. 


23. Phul Singh 

28. Radha Kishan 

29. Raghubar 

In Agra Central Prison 

30. Wazir 

case. There were several sympathetic 



Viceroy’s Statement And After 

A Retrospective Survey 

“The situation in India at the commencement of the year under review*’ wrote 
the Hindu of Madras on .the Ist Jannary 1930, “though one of considerable 
gravity, Avas redeemed by the remarkable manifestation of unity 
on essentials in spite of minor differences which was occasioned by the tour of 
the Simon (^rnmiasion round the country collecting evidence. Not only were great 
denoonstmtions organised against the Commission at every important centre visited 
by that body but its boycott by all progressive sections was complete, and produced 
a striking impression in England which not all the ingenuity of Sir John Simon 
could efface. While public opinion was thus being educated on one hand on the 
implications of the Commission, an earnest attempt was made on the other to secure 
^le maximinn amount of support for the All-Parties Constitution. The efforts of the 
fJongress which, while declaring its resolve at the Calcutta session to vote for Inde- 
pendence if dominion Status was not granted before the end of the year, whole- 
heartedly worked to consolidate the backing in the country for the Nehru Report, 
were loyally seconded by the Liberals, and the .All-India Moslem League also 
declared its general adherence to that report. But the more Conservative elements 
among the Muslims were unnUerably opposed to* the solution of the communal 
problem put forward in tlic Report and as time passed it became unfortunately 
clear that even the more advanced w'cre in this matter unwilling to give a bold 
lead to the community. One distinctly satisfactory feature of the year, however, 
w’as the absence, with one important exception, of any big communal disturbance 
such ns had disgraced the country in previous years. The exception was in Bombay 
where in Fehrunry a labour strike developed into a bloody and prolonged affray 
between mill-hands, mostly Hindus on one hand and Pathans on the other. The 
investigations of a committee which enquired into these disturbances showed that 
though communal antagonism might have had something to do with the develop- 
ment of the trouble in later stag(!s, it w’as in the beginning chiefly the work of 
hooligan elements, and might have been nipped in the bud if the Government had 
taken adcfiuatc and vigorous action at the proper time. 

In other i>laccs and other cases, however, tlie Government displayed in the year 
under review inordinate zeal for law and order. Early in the year they introduced 
ill the Assembly the Public Safety Bill which aimed at deporting without trial any 
foreigner in thij country whom the Government considered objectionable. The Bill 
which was part of the? programme of Communist hunt into which the Government 
had plunged in a fit of panic, had a far Avider implication and created a great out- 
(rry in the country as a menace to popular liberties. A dramatic turn Avas given tor^^. 
the agitation by President Patel’s ruling against the Bill, Avhich resulted in the 
promulgation of the Public Safety Ordinance. The controversy that originated in 
the Viceroy’s criticism of the ruling ultimately ended in a solution which was a 
triumphant vindication of the Assembfy’s rights in consequence of the President’s 
bold stand. 

Meanwhile repression on a large scale had commenced, the impetus having been 
given by the dropping of two bombs in the Assembly Chamber ; there were whole- 
sale prosecutions of prominent politicians as well as labour leaders on charges of 
sedition and conspiracy as well as under the adjectival law, a memorable instance of 
the latter b^ing the arrest and fining of Gandhiji for addressing a meeting at 
Calcutta in favour of the boycott of foreign cloth. Attention was strikingly drawn to 
the unsatisfactory treatment, of these prisoners iu jail, by large booies of t]^ni 
^ resorting to hunger-strike ; and the death after prolonged martyrdom of 
and U. Wizaya sent a thrill of horror through the country and were 
mainly responsible for the general enquiry into jail conditions Avhich was ordered by 
the Government. 

i-.* ^yhis was one of the first indications of a new Governmental polOT which may^v 
be said to synchronise with the advent of Labour to pbwer in England. The 
failuire of the Simon Commission had become notorious, and Lord Irwin, who early 
in the year had met Gandhiji aiid ether Congress leaders informally with a yiew to 
temove the impasse, discussed the situation d^oring Ms visit to England with leaders 
of all parties and impressed upon them the^ ncm for an enlightened policy. The 
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Labour Goverument ayropathisln^ with his views, the Viceroy made his historic * 
statemapt outlining the plan of a Round Table Conference.'’ The following is the 
text Olathe Viceroy’s statement issued on the Slst October : — 

The Viceroy’s Announcement 

*T have just returned from England where I have had the opportunity of a 

P rolonged consultation with His Majesty’s Govern men t. Before I left this country 
said publicly that, as the King Emperor’s representative in India, I shpuld liold 
myself bound to tell my fellow countrymen, as faithfully as I might, of India’s 
fe&ngs, anxieties and aspirations. In my endeavours to discharge that undertaking 
I was assisted by finding, as I liad expected, a generous aiul sincere desircfniot 
only on the part of His Majesty’s Government, but 011 that of all persons and 
partitas in Great Britain, to hear and to appreciate everything that it was my duty 
to represent. These are critical days when matters by which men are deeply 
touched are in issue and w'heii, therefore, it is inevitable that political fecliiigs should 
run high and that mtsunderstandings, which w’^ould scarcely arise in conditions^ ^ 
of political tranquillity, should obtain a firm foothold in men’s minds. I harp,” 
uevertheless not faltered in my belief that, behind all the disquieting tPiidencies of 
the time, there lay the great mass of Indian opinion, overflowing all divisions of 
race, religion or political thought, fundamentally loyal to the King Emperor and, 
whether consciously or not, only wanting to understand and to be understood. 

“On the other side I have never felt any doubt that opinion in Great Britain, 
puzzled as it might be by events in India, or only perhaps partially informed ys 
to their true significance, Avas unshaken in its determination that Great Britain 
should redeem to the full the pledges she has given for India’s future. On both 
countries the time have laid a heavy and in some ways a unique responsibility, for 
the influence in the world of a perfect understanding between Great Britain and 
India might surely be so great that no scales can give us the measure either of 
the prize of success or the price of failure in our attempts to reach it. 

“in my discussions with the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, it was 
inevitable that the principal topic should have been the course of events in India. 
It is not profitable on either side to discuss to what extent, or with what justifica- 
tion, the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission two years ago has affected 
the generm trend of Indian thought and actioiik Practical men must take the facts 
and the situations as they are and not as thej^ would have them to ba 

“Sir John Simon’s Commission, assisted as it has been by the Indian Central 
Commits, is now at work on its report, and until that report is laid before 
the Parliament, it is impossible, and even if it Avere possible, it would in the vieAv of 
His Majesty’s Government clearly be improper to forecast the nature of any 
constitutional clianges that may subsequently be proposed. In this respect every 
British Party is bound to reserve to itself complete freedom of action. But Avhafc 
must constantly engage our attention, and is a matter of deep concern to His 
Majesty’s Government, is the discovery of means by Avhich when the Commission 
lias reported, tlie broad question of British Indian constitutional advance may be 
approached in co-operation with all those who*cari speak authoritatively for opinion 
in British India. 

‘T would venture to recall some Avords which I used in addressing the Assembly 
eight months ago in a reference to the then existing political situation. On the 
one side, I said it is as unprofitable to deny the right of Parliament to fojm its 
free and deliberate judgment on the problem as it would be shortsigthed of Parlia- 
ment to underrate the importance of trying to reach a solution Avhich iftight carry 
the ^Avilling assent of political India. We shall surely strav from the path, 
at end of which lies achievement, if avc let go either one or other 
of tfieBe two main guiding principles of political action. But there has lately 
emerged,, from a totally different angle another set of considerations Avhich is very 
relevant to what I have just stated on this matter to be the desire of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

, of the Commission has pointed out in correspondence with 

Jne 1 rime Jlfinister, which I understand is being published in England, that, as 
tneir invcsti^tion has proceeded, he and his colleagues have been greatly 
‘‘^P^ressed in considering tne direction which the ftfiure constitutional development 
u ^ is likely to take Avith the importance of bearing in mind the relations 
Which may, at sQ^e future time, develop between British India and the Indian 
states. In his Judgment it is essential that the methods, by which this future 
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relationship l):>lweeii these two constituent parts of Greater India may be adjusted, 
should be fully examined. He has further expressed the opinion ithat if the 
Commissioirs report and the proposal subsequently to be framed by the Government 
take this wider range, it would appear necessary for the Government to revise the 
scheme of procedure as at present proposed. He suggested that what might be 
required after the reports of the ^Statutory Commission and the Indian Central 
Committee have been made, considered and published but before the stage is reached 
of the joint 4’arliamentary Committee, would be the setting up of a Conference in 
which His Majesty’s Government should meet representatives both of British India 
and of the States, for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreeittent for the final proposals which it w^ould later be the duty of His 
Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament. The i)rocedure by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee conferring with delegations from the Indian Legislature 
and other bodies which was previously contemplated and is referred to in Sir John 
Simon's letter to myself of the fith February, 1028, ^vould still be appropriate for 
^anamination of the Bill when it is subsequently placed before Parliament, but 
would, in the opinion of the Commission, obviously have to be preceded by some 
such conference as they hjwe suggested. 

‘‘With these views I understand that His Majesty’s Government are in complete 
accord, for, wdiile they will greatly desire when the time comes, to be able to deal 
with the question of British Indian political development under conditions most 
favourable to its successful treatment, they are, with the Commission, deeply sensible 
of the importance of bringing under a comprehensive review the whole problem 
of the relations of British India and the Indian States. Indeed, an adjustment of 
these interests in their view is essential for the complete fulfilment of what they 
consider to be the underlying purpose of British policy, whatever may be the 
mcihod for its furtherance which Parliament may decide to adopt. 

“The goal of British policy was stated in the declaration of August 1917, to be 
that of providing for the gradual development of self-governing institutions wdth a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible Government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. As I recently pointed out my own instrument of 
instructions from the King Emperor expressly state that it is His Majesty’s will 
and pleasure that the plans .laid by Parliament in 1919 should be the means by 
which British India may attain its due place among his Dominions. The Ministers 
of the Crown, moreover, have more than once publicly declared that it is the desire 
of the British Government that India should in the fulness of time, take her place 
in the Empire in equal partnership with the Dominions. But in view of the doubth 
which have been expressed both in Great Britain and India regarding the inter- 
pretation to be ])laced on the intentions of the British Governmeht in enacting the 
{Status of 1919, I am autliorised on belialf of His Majesty’s’ Government to state 
-clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the 
natural issue of Indian constitutional progress, as therein contemplated is the 
attainment of Dominion Status. 

“In the full realisation of this policy, it is evidently important that the Indian 
States should be afforded an opportunity of finding their place, and even if we 
ciuinot at present exactly forsee on what times this, development may be shaped, 
it is from every point of view desirable that whatever can be done should be done 
to ensure that action taken now is not inconsistent with the attainment of the 
ultimate purpose which those whether in British India or the States, who look 
forward to some unity of all India, have in view. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that both these objects, namely, that of finding the best aipproach to the 
British Indian side of the problem, and secondly, of ensuring that in this process 
the wider question of closer relations in the future between the two parts of Grettir 
India is not overlooked, can best be achieved by the adoption of procedure such 
as the Commission has outlined. 

“When, therefore, the Commission and the Indian Central Committee have 
submitted their reports, and these have been published and when His Majesty’s 
(Sovjpniment have been able^ in consultation with the Government of India, to 
consider these matters in the light of all the materials then available, they will 
pr^ose to invite representatives of different parties and interests in British India 
an<£ representatives of the Indian States' to meet them, separately or together as 
circumstances mav demand, for the purpose of a conference and discussion in 
regard both to the British Indian and the All-Indian problems. It will be their 
earnest hope that by this means it may subsequently prove possible pn^ihese grave 
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isiSucB to submit proposals to Parliament which may command a wide measure of . 
general ^sent. 

“It liEt^not necessary for me to say how greatly I trust, that the action of His 
Majesty’s Government may evoke response from and enlist the concurrence of all 
sections of opinion in India, and I believe that all who wish India well, wherever 
and whoever they are, desire to break through the webs of mistrust that have 
lately clogged the relations between India and Great Britain. I am firmly assured 
that the course of action now proposed is at once the outcome of a real desire to 
bring to the body politic of India the touch that carries with it healing ^nd health 
and is the method by which we may best hope to handle these hi^ matters in 
the way of constructive statesmanship.” 


Leaders’ Conference at Delhi 


The Leaders' Conference convened at New Delhi to consider the Viceroy's 
-announcement met on Friday the ist November 1929 at 2 — 30 P.M. at the 
residence of Mr, Ratel, President of the Assembly. Mr. Patel had strictly ordered 
his Secretary not to allow the press in the vicinity of the house, but as the leaders en- 
tered the bouse it was apparent that those who attended were as follows : — Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Maharaja of Mahmudabad, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, 
Mr. Sherwani, Mr. Shuaib Quereshi, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Lala Dunichand, Mr. 
Pattabisitararaaya Iyer, Mr. Mahomed Ali and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. 

As the Conference was not open to the press it is not possible to say what 
transpired there. But it was understood that before the Conference dispersed it 
decided to ask Mahatma Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
to prepare drafts regarding the statement which they should issue. The drafts were 
considered at the next day's sitting of the Conference when it sat for three hours. 

It was understood that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's draft did not insist on amnesty 
being made a condition precedent to the acceptance of the offer, while Mahatma 
Gandhi held that the Conference was impossible without this being done. 

Sir J'ej Bahadur however opined that such amnesty was essential to bring about a 
proper atmosphere. Both Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Tej Bahadur asked for the 
Dominion form of Government being set up by the new constitution. Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted the matter to be cleared by the Viceroy while Sir Tej Bahadur 
assumed that this was already implied. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru went further and insis- 
ted that the constitution for the Dominion form of Government should do away with 
the need for further investigations and should be thus free from charges which the 
British Government might successively bring about. Mahatma Gandhi wanted the 
Dominion form of Government suiting India's peculiar conditions and needs. 

As regards the personnel of the conference. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s draft 
proposals wanted the effective representation foj such political bodies as the Congress, 
the Liberal Federation, the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, while 
Mahatma Gandhi wished a predominant representation for the largest political 
organization in the country. Thus Mahatma Gandhi’s draft was a medium between 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru with more in common with 
the former. As regards the question of amnesty Sir Tej Bahadur did not define it. 
Mahatma Gandhi included all the convicts and under-trials except those who were 
charged with murder. 

pandit Jawharlal's proposals demanded not only the release of all prisoners and 
u^nder-trials including those charged with murder but also wished the British 
J^overnment to apply for the extension of time of the ultimatum given by the 
Independ^^*'^*^^^* justified his pleas on the ground that he believed in 


t. conference however met for three hours and their conclusions were unanimous. 

Mahatma Gandhi with modifications by incorporating 
Nehru made in Sir Teji Bahadur Sapru’s proposals. Pandit Jawaharlal 

to ^ dissentient, but later agreed after great persuasion 

the statement whiefe ran as fonows 
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• The Delhi Manifesto 

“We the undersigned have read with careful consideration the Vieeregal 
pronouncement on the question of India's future status among the nations of the 
world. We ^preciate the sincerity underlying the declarations, as also the desire 
of the British Government to placate the Indian opinion. We hope to be able to tender 
our CO operation to H is Majesty's Government in their effort to evolve a scheme of 
Dominion Constitution suitable for India's needs but we deem it necessarjr that certain 
acts should he done and certain points should be cleared so as to inspire trust and 
ensure the co-operation of the principal political organizations in the country. 

“We consider it vital for the success of the proposed Conference that : — (A) A 
policy of general conciliation should be definitely adopted to induce a calmer 
atmosphere. (B) That political prisoners should be granted a general amnesty. 
(Q That the representation of- progressive political organizations should be 
effectively secured and that the Indian National Congress, as the largest among them, 
should have predominant representations. 

“Some doubt has been expressed about the interpretation of the paragraph in the 
statement made by the Vicerby on behalf of His Majesty's Government regarding 
Dominion Status. We understand, however, that the Conference is vto meet not to 
disduss when Dominion Status is to be established but to frame a scheme of Dominion 
Constitution for India. We hope that we are not mistaken in thus interpreting the 
import and implications of the weighty pronouncement of H E. the Viceroy. 

“Until the new constitution comes into existence we think it necessary that a more 
liberal spirit should be infused in the Government of the country, that relations of the 
Executive and the Legislature should be brought more in harmony with the object of 
the proposed' conference and that greater regard should be paid to constitutional 
methods and practices. We hold it to be absolutely essential that the public should 
be made to feel that a new era has commenced even from to-day and that the new 
constitution is to be but a register of that fact. Lastly, we deem it an essential factor 
for the sudcess of the Conference that it should be convened as expeditiously as 
possible.*' 

The manifesto was signed among others by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal 
-Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Dr, Annie Besant, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Dr. Moonje, Mr. 
A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Sherwani, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. Aney, Dr. B. C. 
Roy, Mr. V. J, Patel, Mr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. Jagatnarainlal, Mr. Khaliquzzaman and 
Mr. Sardulsingh. 

Independence Leaders’ Statement. 

“Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Dr. Kitchlew and Maulana Abdul Bari declined 
to sign the manifesto. In the following statement issued to the press they stated 
that they could not sign it consistent with the resolution of the Calcutta 
Congress ; — 

“We attended the Conference convened by Pandit Motilal Nehru at Delhi for the 
purpose of considering the pronouncement of His Excellency the Viceroy, but for 
reasons which we shall presently explain we were unable to subscribe to the state- 
ment i^ued by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders. We 
regr^ that owing to the short time at our disposal we have not been able to consult 
mends in ditierent parts of the country who would agree with us over this question. 

have no doubt that in this statement we are giving expression to the views 
held by a very large section of our countrymen. 

“After giving the closest consideration to the Viceregal pronouncement, we are 
constraint to wy that the statement as it stands contains nothing over which we 
u” borne out if we examine the two important commitments 

madft by His Excellency the Viceroy on his prtouncement, viz., (i) definition 
M responsible Government as Dominion Status and ( 2 ) provision of a Conference 
Mtween representatives of the British Government on. the one side and representa- 
t*vC8 pf British India and Indian States on the other. i . 

.^With regrad to the first we would like to^ point out to those who may feel, 
enthusiastic over the Viceregal announcement tnat there is no mention ip that 
statement as to when Dominion Status will be granted. We^ however, stand 
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unequivocally for complete Independence not as a distant goal but* as the immediate • 
objective aud if Dominron Status were granted by 31st December 1929, we would 
still stand out boldly for complete Independence; W6 gave expression to this view 
at the last session of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta and it will be bur 
duty to reiterate it when the Congress assembles at Lahore in December next. 

“With regard to the second commitment, we feel that the conference proposed 
is not really a Round Table Conference and we would request our countrymen not 
to give it that dignified ap»pellation. The machinery and procedure laid down in 
connection with the Simon Commission for determining how the Indian Constitution 
should be amended are to remain intact. It is not clear whether the conference will 
be confined to representatives of the British Government on the one side and 
representatives of Indian Nationalist on the other. Nor is it known that the conclusions 
to be arrived at by the conference will be final and binding on both the parties. 
In the circumstances, the proposed conference cannot by any stretch of imagination 
be called a Round Table Conference. 

“It may be argued that because the Labour Party are not in power and their 
proposals may be turned down by the Liberals and the Conservatives, we should 
strengthen their hands by offering our co-operation in response to the Viceregal 
announcement. This only betrays the existence of inferiority complex in ourselves. 
There is no reason why we should have this undue solicitude for any political party 
in England, for freedom will come not as a gift from Great Britain but through our 
own sacrifices, suffering and struggle. If any political party in England is opposed 
to India's freeedom a time will soon come when they will realise that it is in 
England's interests to recognise India's right to be free. 

“In conclusion, we would ask our countrymen not to be misled by pious statements 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State but to increase their efforts in the task 
of preparing the country for the situation they will have to face at the time of the 
Lahore Congress. The ultimatum delivered at the Calcutta Congress expires on 
31st December 1929. If Dominion Status is not granted by then, the Congress as 
a body will have to follow up the ultimatum to its logical conclusion. It is, therefore, 
imperative that our attention should not be distracted in the slightest dep^ree from 
the task we now have in hiind, viz, preparing the countiy for the coming crisis". 


Leaders’ Conference at Allahabad 

The Leaders' Manifesto for the time being created general satisfaction as niuch 
for its contents as for the unity achieved. Pandit Jawharlal's signature was given 
after anxious and conscientious discussion with Pandit Motilal and Mahatma Gandhi 
and a full explanation to the meeting of the leaders. While formally adhering to 
Independence, Pandit Jawaharlal said, he would not place any obstacle in the 
way of all parties other than Independents, a small group, getting full Dominion 
Status constitution immediately, and he would likely explain his position in a short 
statement without detracting from the support he had given as President-elect and 
General Secretary of the Congress, the policy of which for the present is for accepting 
Dominion Status when offered. President Patel’s assistance and influence over the 
leaders was instrumental largely in bringing view-points together and Mahatma 
Gandhi's was as usual truly the joint mind as reflected in the deliberations on the 
three drafts of Sir T. B. Sapru, Pandit Jawaharlal and Mahatma Gandhi. 

But this enthusiasm was gradually waning as time passed on and as the issues and 
implications of the Viceregal announcement were being clarified by diverse views 
expressed by the leaders and the press in the country. The general impression 
left on the public mind by the reactionary debate in Parliament on the Indian 
question and reinforced by the publication of the subsequent correspondence between 
the Premier and Mr. Baldwin,^ was very discouraging. It was now being realised 
Viceroy's statement was nothing more than a camouflaged version of 
declaration of 1917 and that it was nothing more than a device to rally the 
tnoderates among the Indian politicians. A second conference of the signatories 
to the Delhi Manifesto met at Allahabad on the r8th November when the political 
situation as it had developed both in England and India since the Viceroy's 
announcement and^the parliamentary debates thereon was reviewed. 
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• Nine members of the Congress Working Committee were present, namely, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Pandit Malaviya, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, 
Dr. Patiabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and 
Maulana AM ICal«\m Azad. Thirty others present included Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Mr. Sachidananda Sinha, Rai Rajeswara Bali, the 
Raja of Kalakankar, Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Moulana 
Yakub Hassan, Messrs. Kidwai, Sherwani, Khalikuzzaman, Pandit Govinda Vallabh 
Pant, Biharilal (depressed classes), the Hon. Shah Zubair, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Mr. Maninil Kothari, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr. Abhyankar, Mr. Dwarkaprasad Misra, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Dr. Bidhan Roy, Lrila Girdharilal, and Dr. Alam. The press 
was excluded. The following resolution was unanimously passed by the Conference : — 

*This Conference has viewed with misgiving and dissatisfaction the recent debates 
in Parliament in regard to the Viceroy’s declaration. This Conference, however, de- 
cides to stand by the Delhi Manifesto, and hopes that a full and early response will 
be made to it”. 

The above decision was reached after the Congress Working Committee had 
passed a resolution “confirming the action taken at Delhi by Congressmen,** the con- 
firmation being operative up to the date of the Lahore Congress session. 

Congress Working Committee Meeting 

Till midnight dn the r8th the Congress Working Committee discussed the formula 
for adoption by the Leaders* Conference. Mahatma Gandhi's draft which found favour 
in the comrifittee meeting, pointed out that there was clearly an occasion to revise the 
Delhi manifesto, but in view of the fact that Congressmen were a party to the mani- 
festo it was considered advisable to stay hands till the Lahore Congress. The Work- 
ing Committee*s resolution which was passed unanimously after midnight read : — 

“Having legard to the Viceregal pronouncement of the ist November, the Delhi 
manifesto bearing the signatures of Congress members and members belonging to 
other political parties in the country and the events that have subsequently happened; 
and having regard to the opinions of friends, that a response from British Government 
to the Delhi Manifesto should be further awaited before the policy laid down therein is 
revised, the Working Committee confirms the action taken by Congressmen at Delhi, 

* it being clearly understood that this confirmation is constitutionally limited to the 
date of the holding of the forthcoming session of the Indian National Congress.*’ 

Viceroy*s Conference with Leaders 

Subsequently President Patel and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru saw the Viceroy with a 
view to clarify certain issues on the announcement and on the 23rd December, 
immediately after the Viceroy’s return to New Delhi, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, President Patel, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jinnah met the 
Viceroy. The Conference, however, broke on the question of Dominion Status being 
made the basis of the proposed Round Table Conference. The following official 
statement was issued about the Confe^enee 

“H. E. the Viceroy met Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, the Hon’ble Mr. Patel, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah at the Viceroy’s House, New 
9elhi, this afternoon. 

“Discussion was limited to the function of the proposed conference in London. It 
was pointed out that any member of the Conference would be free to advocate any 
proposals, and that any measure of unanimity at the Conference would necessarily 
carry weight with British opinion. 

“On behalf of the Congress Party, the view was expressed that, unless previous 
assurances were given by His Majesty’s Government that the purpose of the conference 
was to draft a scheme for Dominion Status which His Majesty’s Government would 
" undertake to support, there would be grave difficulty about Congress participation. • 

V ^‘His Excellency made it plain that the conference was designed to elicit the greatest 
^ pbssible measure of agreement for the final proposals which it would be the duty^Jrf! 
His Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament, and that is was impossible m 
him or for His Majesty’s Government in any way to pre-judge the action of the Con- 
ference or to restrict the liberty of Parliament. Conversation then concluded.” 



The Indian Statutory Commission 

( Continued from VoJ, I p. 64 ) 

From Patna Sir John Simon and his colleagiues of the Statutory Commission arrived 
by special train on the 2l8t December at Howrah two hours after the noise of the 
Congress procession had died away. Tne platform on which the Commission alighted 
w^as the same as that at which the Congress President’s special had drawn up. 

It was noticeable that the numerous national flags which had decorated the 
platform when the special train with Pandit Motilal Nehru had arrived h^ 
been taken down by the time the Commipsion’s train steamed into Howrah. 
There was a gathering of 150 persons, besides high officials, ^'ho received the 
Commissioners. These included representatives of the Marwari, Mahomedan, and 
Depressed Classes Associations. 

Shortly after Sir Sankaran Nair and members of the Central Committee arrived 
at the station and were received there by those who “were present to receive the 
Simon Commission. It was noticed that extra police precautions w’cre taken all 
along the route and the entire Howrah station yard was guarded by the police. 

3rd. January — The Committion at Assam 

The Commissioners after spending their X’mas holidays in Calcutta eftme to Shil- 
long on the 2nd January 1930 and commenced work from the next day the 3rd 
.January when the Indian Tea Association and the Assam Branch of the European 
Association presented themselves for examination. Mr. Mackercher was the spokes- 
man of the Tea Association which on the ground that the tea industry produced 
most of the w'ealth of the province wanted one-fifth of the seats in the Council. 

On question that synthetic tea might some day be produced and ruin the 
industry, Mr, Mackcrchcr refused to be dismayed, seeing that Assam has at present 
to stand competition from a good deal of what can only be described as synthetic 
tea. If tea went, they would apparently take to something else and make it pay. 

Mr. Mackercher thought that the planter was the best man to represent the coolie. 
This, said Sir John Simon, >vas an ieleal arrangement so long as their interests were 
the same, but if a planter were the coolies’ representative and their interests differed 
which w'ay would the coolies’ representative vote ? Mr. Mackercher adnOitted that 
was a theoretic difficulty but thought a divergence of interest unlikely. 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn was obviously surprised to learn that a coolie can 
retire after six year.s’ labour and be a peasant proprietor and that 6000,000 ex-tea 
coolies are now' nee-growers. 


The European Deputation 

Mr. T. A. Chalmers, led the European deputation which included Mr. Stuart 
Roffey. 

The Europeans wanted four scats in the ^uncil and when Sir John Simon asked 
w’hether this was in addition to one-fifth of the seats for the Tea Association, Mr. 
Chalmers explained that this was in addition to whatever w^as thought proper for the 
tea industry, which included Iiidians and was to be represented as an industry und 
not as a community. There were 1,400 Europeans in Assam, of whom only 400 
at present enjoyed the franchise. 

To Sir Han Singh Gour who attempted to chaff him on the demand for com- 
munal representation, by asking him if Europeans were a backward class, he 
promptly replied, “no, a depressed class”. 

4th January — Evidence of Mr. P. C. Dutt 

Dutta. ex-Minister of Assam, was examined by the Commission on this 
^y. Questioned by Sir John Simon, the witness stated that dyarchy had not . been 
i^ven a fair trial and given good-will and co-operation, it was capable of doing 
jsood. He proposed the transfer of all subjects, including Law and Order. 
The Governor must still play an important part in the administration of the 
province and must retain ^ the power of^ veto. He appreciated the work of civil 
servants, who had rendered him good service as his secretaries. He did not agree 
with the suggestion that the Governor had intervened unnecessarily in the work of 
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• Ministers. Speaking from his Jong experience as a Minister, the witness maintained 
that the Transferred Departments had not been unfairly treated in the matter of 
finance and he, therefore, did not favour the idea of separate purses for the Reserved 
and Transferred Departments in the future constitution. He said that the Excise 
Department had been Avorked very aa’cII as a transferred subject and he would have 
Public Works and Forests transferred also. 

He was not in favour of the separation of hill tracts from the province of Assam 
and wished these tracts also to be given the reforms. This would train and civilise 
them. If^hey were kept isolated from the rest of the Valley and administered a.s 
a separate part under special regulations “they would never become one with us.” 

Sir John Simon’s reference to the views of the Assam Government and Dr. 
Hutton that there was no bond between the people of the plains and the hill tracts 
Avhich would justify their being kept together, brought the answer, “If we keep 
them outside they will never have any common bond.” 

The witness suggested that the Central Government should be so constituted as 
to be more representative of Indian opinion and more amenable to the influence of 
the Assembly. He recommended a second chamber for the provincial legislatures 
and thought that its advantages would far outweigh its disadvantages. The second 
chamber should consist mainly of vested interests. The witness recommended the 
extension of the franchise to adult literates. He was of opinion that such a step 
Avould encourage literacy because “people are mad after votes.’’ He agreed that 
there was a good deal of corruption at elections. The witness disapproved of sepa- 
rate electorates and suggested the reservation of scats for minorities until such time 
ns they felt* safe. He felt, however, that it would be difficult to resist the demand 
of influential minorities like Moslems. The witness further suggested that the whole 
of the plain area of the province of Assam be transferred to the Province of Bengal 
and that the hill tract be handed over to the Government of India to be adminis- 
tered by the Government of Bengal as an agency area on their behalf. There was 
no concurrence of opinion in the province with regard to this question of transfer. 
The witness informed Major Attlee that there was no immediate prospect of the 
development of a stable party government, but that as soon as the communal spirit 
Avas eradicated the party system Avas sure to develop. 

The witness told Major Lane Fox that a minister Avould be able to administer the 
Forest Department as Avell as an Executive Councillor, iDCcause he would still have 
the advice of the head of the Department. He did not think that the Council would 
interfere unreasonably in forest administration. 

Ans^'ering Mr, Cadogan, the witness said that the Governor should retain hjs 
power of veto and of dissolving the provincial legislature, but, in the case of with- 
drawal of any particular subject from ministerial control, the matter should be refer- 
red to the Government of India who Avould refer the question to the Legislative 
Assembly, Avhich should have the flnal vote in the matter. 

In reply to Lord Strathcona, the witness urged the creation of selection boards 
for recruitment to public services and the substitution of the system of public com- 
petition for the present one, reservation being made for different communities by 
holding competitions among candidates jf different communities themselves. 

Rcplving to Colonel Smiles, the witness said that adult fianchise was the ideal 
but could not be attained at present. Second chambers AA''ould exercise a check on 
hasty legislation. Water supply in rural areas was as bad as it could be. Only flve 
put of 19 municipalities had pipe water supplies. Roads in plain districts were not 
Arery good. The leprosy survey started by the Avitness had been stopped owing to 
lack of funds. The Assam Valley Avould be developed alright under the Bengal 
Goyernment. The iorests of Assam had fair treatment in the matter of finance for 
their development. There Avere no depressed classes in the province of Assam. 
Separate electorates Avoiild retard the work of social uplift. 

Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, the Avitness held that at present the Central 
Government should be left as it is Avith only minor changes in certain directions. 
A ^od many of the educated Indians would be satisfied with this though not all. 

"" Examined by Sir Harisingh Gour, the witness stated that the control of all 
services should be vested with the Central Government. 

The Governor : Do you mean the All-India cervices or the Provincial services 
also ?— All services whether All-India or Provincial. The disciplinary control should 
be exercised by the Government of India in consultation with the Provincial Grovern- 
ments and appointments should be made by the Public Services Commission. I 
don’t think there would be any all-India services left because all recruitment would 
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be on the provincial basis. If British officers were not willing to come on reasonable ^ 
guarantees offered to them, then we must do without them. . 

lliere were no district boards in this province but there were local boards and 
municipal boards. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman of these bodies, except in the 
case of Shillong Municipality, were elected. The local boards and municipalities were 
working very well. 

The witness would welcome certain parts of East Bengal being attached to the 
province of Assam so that they might have some sea coast. 

Turning to the hill tracts, the witness spid, “We have not been allowed to do 
anything for them. We cannot enter the hill. We cannot go and settle there. 
We cannot carry on any propaganda there. They have been kept in isolation 
from us. We must get rid of the differences by coming in contact with them, 
but wc have not been allowed to come into contact with them.” 

Keplyiiig to Mr. Suhrawardy, the witness reiterated that he had no personal 
objection to the whole of Eastern Bengal being transferred to Assam. 

Replying to Mr. JM. C. Raja, the witness maintained that there were no depressed 
classes m Assam. 

He further stated that the National Congress and Liberal Federation wore carry- 
ing on social uplift work. There was no trouble about the admission of depressixl 
class boys to hostels and colleges when the witness was Minister. 

Goalpara Zamindart^ Asiociation* 

The Goalpara Zainindars’ Association with Mr. 8. K. Chakraburty of Calcutta, 
as its spokesman, was then examined. 

They pressed for the transfer of the Goalpara district, to the province of Bengal 
because their interests were not protected in this province. They were more allied 
to the neighbouring districts of Bengal than to Assam. 

The witness was inclined to be bitter about the treatment meted out to them 
by Assamese because they were Bengalees, but was on this account chided by 8ir 
.Fohn Simon who had elicited the fact that the witness was an honorary member 
and had been enrolled simply to serve as the spokesman of thd deputation before the 
Conference. 

Depreited Clattei* Deputation 

A deputation of the depressed classes led by Mr. Sonadhardas waited on the 
Conference in I he afternoon. Sir John Simon explained that the total popula- . 
tion of the Assam Valley was jilat under four millions and in the Surma Valley 
it was about throe millions and a half. This deputation represented the backsvard 
classes of the plain areas and not the people of the hill tracts. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Sonadhardas said that the real figure cit 
the depressed classes was 27 lakhs and not eleven lakhs as given in the memorandum. 
His definition of the depressed classes was that though they were within the Hindu 
pale, they were denied certain social rights and privileges . enjoyed by the high 
caste Hindus. The Yogis at one time were weavers biit now they were partly 
agriculturists also. There were not very ma^iy Brahmins and Kayasths in Assam. 
Although Brahmins w^cre not numerous in Assam, the higher class Hindus ai joyed 
privileges which were denied to the classes who were depressed. ^ 

Sir John Simon pointed out that social customs, could not he eradicated 
by constitutional changes and asked the. witness in what way changes, in the 
constitution could help the depressed classes. 

The witness suggested that in the Legislative Council there should be members 
to represent them. They did not want representatives for each sub-class but com- 
mon representatives for classes. 

The representative of Mahishars dissented and wanted representation of his own 
community. They had np member of the Mahishar caste at present. He wanted 
representation on the ground that they contributed a large share of the revenue and 
they were not fairly treated in. the matter of expenditure, on their class. . , 

Mr. Sonadhardas, further examined by Sir John Simon, at the suggestion of Mir. 
Hartshorn stated that the figure of 2y lakhs included labour from tea estates who 
«ettl^ down as peasant proprietors^ after some time. 

Examined by Mr. M. G. Raja^ the witness stated that it was hot a fa^t that 
there were no depressed classes in this province. They were worshippers of the 
1 gods but were not admitted into the temples. There had been litigation 
snout the right of entry to the temples but the court had decided in favour of 
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caste Hindus. They were Bo^^regated in separated blocks and were not allowed to 
live in the same area as caste Hindus. They had separate wells and tanks because 
they were not allowed to draw water from other public Mh, If a depressed 
class man drew water from a public well by accident he was prosecuted. 

The witness also said that their grievances were not ventilated in the press 
because the depressed classes being illiterate, could not get employment in news- 
papers and news agencies. 

Re-examined by Sir John Simon, the witness said that tea garden coolies lived 
, in labour c(fionics on tea estates. When settled down they formed their own 
separate villages but were not allowed to live in high caste villages. 

Further examined by Mr. Raja the witness stated that members of the depressed 
classes were not allowed to live in Government College hostels. He cited instances. 
These incidents has ocoured when Sir Saiduilah was Minister. 

The witness, continuing, stated that they had no representation in local boards and 
only very little representation in municipalities. They had Ho representation in any 
of the three Reform Councils. They wanted separate representation for the depr- 
essed classes on the local legislature and local self-governing bodies. The witness 
suggested that every district should be made into an electorate for the depressed 
classes. They also wanted adequate representation in the public seivices. They 
wanted an extension of the franchise by lowering the qualihcation. 

Viscount lluruham elicited the information that the w^itness wanted 30 members 
nominated and elected out of a total of 100. The witness amended his statement 
and said they wanted 20 and if they did not get as many by election, then they 
wanted th(f number to be supplemented by nomination. 

Re-examined by Mr. Raja, the witness said that they formed one-third of the 
Hindu population of the province. 

Answering Colonel Smiles (Chairman, Provincial Committee), the witness said 
that among the border communities there were many well organist associations and 
the reason why the border communities had engaged a Moslem lawyer to write 
their representation for them was that they were not sufficiently educated. £x-tea- 
gardeu coolies who had settled down, would not get adequate representation unless 
there was separate electorate for them. 

Deputation of Moslem Association 

A deputation of the Assam Moslem Association headed by Maulvi Saidur 
Rahman claimed forty per cent representation in the local Council and local bodies 
with separate electorates. They recommended full provincial autonomy for the pro- 
vinces and responsibility in the Central Government with the reservation of the 
army, navy and foreign affairs. They further urged the abolition of the Council of 
btate and the revision of the dyarchical constitution now proposed for the Central 
Government after a period of ten years. 

5tb January— Evidence Of Mr. Dundas 

On this day Mr. W. C. M. Dundas, Inspector-General of Police, with 34 years’ service 
out of which nearly twenty were spentin the hill tracts, examined by Sir John Simon 
said that the Police Force in the province was divided into civil and armed. The 
^med force consisted of five battalions which were posted in the hill tracts and 
frontier tracts. In the hill tracts the tribes police themselves and it was only in 
case of violent crimes that the Police Force interfered. 

Justice in these areas was also administered according to tribal customs and 
traditions, l^cid officers were required to be experts in these laws. There were 
village councils among these tribes to deal with ordinary crimes but there was 
nothing like the jirgas as on the North-West Frontier. A majority of the armed 
for^were (Turkhas, the remaining being recruinod from the hill tribes. 

The civil force in the plains consisted of 4,300 officers and men. This force was 
wmited mostly locally, On the administrative side there were no Deputy Inspector 
Generm w in other provinces, but, the Inspector-General had District Superin- 
tonctots directly under him. In the hill tracts the Deputy Commissioners performed 
the duties of Superintendents. 

The witness did not think that the separation of hill tracts from the province 
01 Assam would m any way interfere with the administration of his force in the 
two ar^ into which it will then be divided, because *for matters of administration 
It was divided even at present. 
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Questioned about the extent of corruption prevailing in the Eorcef^ Bb*- Dundaa , 
said that it would be fair to say that al! ranks were generally honest beew^ they 
were kept under very strict supervision and, therefore, the chances for .dishonesty 
were very small. He had seen real improvement during the 34 years that 
witness had been in the Department. During the last five years eight Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors had been dismissed out of a total of 3l9, and 359 head-constables 
and constables had been dismissed out of a total of 3,941 for corruption, suspectea 


corruption and indiscipline. , . , . . . ^ 

Examined by Viscount Burnham, the witness did not think Aat tbp criUcism 
of the Council of Police conduct nad been conducive to the efficiency of the Force. 
The administration of the Police P’orce had been rendered more difficult by th^ 
violent attacks on the Force in the Council. There was great difficulty experjencea 
in the recruitment of a better class of men to the Force. It might be due. to ^is 
criticism. The. witness opposed the transfer . of the Police to ministerial control. The 
transfer would make it more difficult for Police officers, both Indian and European, 
to discharge their dutien. ^ 

, Answering Mr. Hartshorn, the witness said that the rates of pay of constabl^ 
were 16 to 20 rupees, of head constables 25 to 35, of Assistant Sub-Inspectors 35 
to 40, of Sub-Inspectors 80 to 130, of Inspectors 175^ to 300. In none of these 
ranks was there a European. There were 14 Superintendents of Police excluding 
the Inspector-General, out of which three were Indians and in the cadre of A.S.P.8 
out of a total of thirteen two were Indians. ^ .■ ml 

Ile])lying to Major Attlee, the witness said that the Police Force was unpopumv, 
but could not say if it was due to the traditioii that this Force was an inaitrumcnl iii 
the hands of the Government rather than to aiiy grievance against the Police Forep. 
In case of rai<ls by hill tracts tribes on the plain aroks, it was the afmed force 
under the direction of the Political Ofiiccr, who followed up these rajders and 
brought them (o book. In case of the separation of the hill tracts,* there would 
not be any cliIRculty in following up such raiders. 

Questioned by Colonel Lane-Fox, Mr. Dundas said that the real difficulty in 
getting recruits was that they were debarred from recruiting men who were not 
(loinieilcd Assamese. This restriction had be^en placed by the Goveiument of India 
when they granted a subsidy of 60 lakhs for the lirmed police.* The witPess would 
like to get this restriction removed. There was no Police Training School in the 
province. This was due to more need for economy on account of financial stringency 
rather than to the hostile attitude of the Council. 

Answering J^rd Stratlicona, the witness agreed that at present the Police Force 
was below the margin of safely. This was clue to the policy of ecoBomising that 
had been followed during the past few years. There was * no tendency at 7>resent 
in the Council to recognise the fact that it was the duty of every citizen to protect 
its own Police and be prepared to pay for it. The witness did not think that the 
Police would get that help in the discharge of tlidr duties from a responwbre 
public as, for example, the Police would get in Great Britain. 

Examined by Colonel Smiles, the witness said that he did not consider that 
constables of the Assam police were properly paid. If the' pay were increased they 
would certainly get a better class of men; A Certain section of the Council would 
be prepared to vote for increasing the pay of the Force. ‘ 

Sir John Simon : Supposing the Council were prepared- to vote fdr an^ increase 
would the Government resist it ? — I don’t think so. 

Further examined by Colonel Smiles,' the witnws said that all his suggestions 
for improvement in the Police Force boiled down to more money. The Police Force 
was now more unpopular than it was 20 years ago. 

Attemps were made by the Provincial Committee to draw analogies from 
conditions in the British Police Force and td get the witness to agree to the 
®^g^8llons made on those analogies, but the witness said he > knew nothing about 
the Police Force in England and was, therefore, not prepared to say anything oh 
the subject. • . 

Sir John Simon explained that in England the everyday conduct of the Police was 
not criticised in the House of Commons. It was left to executive action. Further 
more the public helped the Police in; capturing ofienders. , • 

A member of the Provincial Committee said that the Indian public' in . many 
pursue the ofienders and capture them. \ 

The witness : I wish it were so in all cases. In Lahore the other day it did not 
sound very much like it. ^ ? 
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* The witness aeroed with Mr. Barkatali that throughout the province discipline 
amonjs; the subordinate ranks was not what could be desired. 

The witness agreed with the suggestion of Mr. Munawarali that English Police 
Officers were most efficient. 

Mr. Hartshorn : Of courscj we pay £ 4 a week to our Police and you pay Rs. 
4. There ought to be a bit of difference between the two. 

It was not the experience of the witness that Police Officers lived very luxurious 
lives. 

Evidence of Mr. Hutchiion. 

Colonel G. Hutchison, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who followed Mr. 
Dundas, was examined by viscount Burnham who presided in the absence of Sir 
John Simon. Colonel Hutchison stated that he had spent most of his time in the 
Service as Civil Surgeon in the United Provinces. Hospitals in the province of Assam, 
he said, compared very unfavourably with those in the major provinces. There was 
no separate Government hotmital for the treatment of diseases of women. They had 
no officer of the Women’s Medical Service of India in the province. The only 
facility provided for the treatment of women’s diseases were small female wards 
attached to general hospitals. There was no school for training midwives. There 
was no sanitorium for the treatment of tuberculous patients. 

There were 12 I. M. S. officers in the iirovincial cadre, one of w'hich was the 
Inspector-General, and another the Director of the Pasteur Institute. Only three 
out of this cadre were Indians. At present there were seven Indian Medical 
Department officers in the province. One of these was Assistant Director of the 
Pasteur Institute, three held civil surgeoncies in the plain districts and three were 
posted in the hill tracts. There were 34 officers in the y)ermanLent cadre of the 
Provincial Medical Service and two were employed temporarily. The general 
qualifications of these officers w'ere satisfactory ami the witness had no criticism 
to make in this regard. The policy of the upkeep and administration of hospitals 
by local bodies had been successful. The witness recommended that Sub-Assistant 
Su^eons should remain in the hands of the Inspector-General. 

The leprosy survey had revealed that there were four times as many lepers 
in Assam as in any other province of India. They had not sufficient accommodation 
in the Leprosy Asylums to provide relief to all sufferers. 

Evidence of Metirt. Soamet &. Bentick. 

Mr. Soames, Chief Secretary, and Mr. TI. W. Bentinck were examined jointly on 
the Question of the separation of the hill tracts from the province of Assam. 

Mr. Soames explained that, in the light of recent developments, the Assam 
Government were re-considering the question of transfer of the Khasi and .Tainta 
Hills along with other tracts and would now like to retain them. He did not 
agree with the suggestion that the education and development of the hill tribes 
would suffer if they were transferred to the control of the Government of India. 
There were treaties between headmen or Seims of these tribes and the British 
Government by which the dependence of the former to the latter was recognised. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Soames stated that the question of the 
separation of Sylhet and Kachar had been the subject of agitation for a long time 
and at the suggestion of the Govemraent of India, the Assam Government had 
put^ the matter to an issue. The resolution in favour of separation had been 
carried, but during the last session the Council reversed its decision and voted for 
the retention of Sylhet in the province of Assam. 

Evidence of Mr. Millory 

Mr. Millroy, Chief Conservator of Forests, who was the next witness exa^mined 
by Lord Strathcona, said that out of 171 posts of the Imperial Forest Se^ice 
cadre of the province only 13 were fili(Ml, one only of which was an Indian 
incumbent. For manv years recruitment had been stopped with the intention of 
the cadre but now they wanted more staff and, therefore, recruitment 
worn begin again and they would go apace with Indianisation. * 

lue witness would agree to the transfer of forests to a responsible Minister, 
provided every forest was placed under the working plan which must be sanctiones 
by ^6 Inspector-General oi Forests. 

He, however, agreed with Sir John Simon’s suggestion that the Dehra Institution 
Wii a very good training institution. What me witness wanted was that theea 
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apprentices should see forests on the Continent whi<* had been scientifically 
managed for several generations, which was not the case in India. 

12tfa January — ^The CommiMion at Calcutta 

From Shillong the members of the Simon Commission and the Central Commits, 
contrary to the expectation of the Congress Committee, arrived at Howrah station 
on the 12th January. 

About 900 policemen were requisitioned for the occasion. 1 he station precincts 
were cleared of all traffic. The cab road between platforms Nos. 6 and 7 was 
walled up on both sides with asbestos corrugated sheets and all exits and entrances 
to the station hall were closed and guarded by the police. A portion of Grierson 
Road, opposite platform No. 6, was barricaded with barbed wire. The Howrah 
Bridge was also cleared of all traffic. Only pressmen and those present at the 
platform were allowed to pass over the bridge. 

Several thousand of boycotters took their stand at the entrance to Burrabazar Ghat 
close to the foot of the Calcutta end of the bridge on one side of the road with 
black flags and shouted ‘‘Simon, go back*’ as each car passed. A large number of people 
w'ere kept back by the police at the crossing of the Harrison and Str^d Boads 
and a portion of Harrison Road and the crossing was also barricaded with barbed 
wire. Congress leaders, Messrs. J. M. Ben Gupta and Subhas Chandra Bose were 
both present. 

All the important street-crossings were guarded by police sergeants, constables 
and armed police. Pickets were posted at regular intervals and traffic of all 
descriptions was held up for over an hour. 

The majority of Congress volunteers and boycotters crowded the precincts of 
Sealdah station and a large crowd assembled in the vicinity, but about 7 a.m., 
when they were told that the Commission had already arrived at Howrah, they 
all w’cnt back to the office of the Bengal Congress Committee under instructions 
from Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. Fortunately no untorward incident happened and 
everything was over by 8 a.m. 

14th January — ^Evidence of Mr. Hopkynt 

Tbe Re-constitut(?cl Joint Free Conference, with the addition of the Ben^l wing, 
commenced formal sittings this morning when Mr. W. S. Hopkyns, special Reforms 
(Jfficcr and Mr. R. N. Gilchrist., Labour Intelligence Officer, were examined jointly. 

Examined by Sir John Simon Mr. Hopkyns stated that 5 percent of non- 
Moslem and 4 per cent, of Moslem male population of Bengal was enfranchised, the 
percentage for both communities being 8*5, or that one male in every twelve was 
enfranchised. Women had been given the vote only quite recently and the total 
number of women voters at present was 36,000. It was calculated that if the 
franchise qualification was lowered to that on the Union Board Standard, it would 
just double the number of voters iu the province. 

Sir John Simon ; Do you regard the doubling of the number of voters as 
producing difficulties of a practical mechanical nature for the purpose of elections ? 

Witness : The view of the Bengal Government is that it might be done. I 
personally think that it would be possible to carry on elections if the frandhise 
were so lowered. 

Sir John : If you were to reduce the qualification to the Union Board Standard 
this would bring in as new voters an increased proportion of Moslems and it is 
calculated that then the number of Moslem voters would be l^er than the number 

Hindu voters, whereas at present the number of registered Hindu voters is larger 
than the number of registered Moslem voters. 

Witness : Yes. The educational qualification for Union Board is that the voter 
must be a graduate or a licenciate or must hold a pleadership or muktership 
certificate. The total number of Hindu male and female literate voters was two 
millions and of Moslems one million. So that half the number of the total Moslem 
voters were literate, while among Hindus only one-third were literate. Literacy was 
generally greater in towns than in rural areas. 

8ir John Simon elicited the information from Mr. Hopkyns that the average 
Legislature in urban areas was 120,000 and in rural areas 
ID 7(5? number of voters per seat in urban areas was 6,022 and in rural 

Witness could not say definitely as to what was the size of the town 
^ mat It could be classified as urban, but he thought it was somewhere near a 
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hundred thousand of the population. He explained that an urban area .was one in 
which there was a municipality. " ■ 

Mr. Gilchrist told;- Bir John Simon that the total number of industrial workers 
in the province was 560JOOO. This figure was taken from the annual report of the 
Inspector of Factories. This include the workers of all factories using power and 
employing' not less than 20 workers and those factories not using power which 
employed lO workers. There were very few factories of a lower grade in Bengal. 
A Targe m|jority of the workers of factories were not natives of Bengal, but there 
were no figures to show how much they kept on going and coming and now far they 
are permanently settled. The* tea garden labourers were included in this number, but 
tea garden labourers were classed as agricultural. 

Sir John : To what extent do you estimate these industrial labourers are en- 
franchised under ths jpresent qualification ? 

Witness : There are no figures available to give an estimate but I should say 
v ery l ittle, except perhaps in the areas round about the jute mills where there are 
p^rittanently settled Bengalees who have their own homes there, and, therrfore, are 
open to the general franchise. The estimated population of depressed classes in 
Heujgal according to the census report was eleven and half millions and according to 
the University Commission it was about seven millions. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Hopkyns stated that there were 
five landlords who represented the special landlord const! tnencics. They were all 
^ndus. In addition to them there were 11 other Hindu landlords in the Legislative 
Council of whom two represented the special constituencies and eight Moslem land- 
lords who had ail been returned by the general constituencies. 

Mr. Hopkyns told Viscount Ilurnham that they could not lower the franchise 
for the deceased classes and yet deny the same right to a large mass of poor 
Moslems. He was of opinion that those who had enjoyed the franchise for the 
local legislature since the reforms had not thereby been politically educated so as to 
justify the extension of the right of the franchise to the Legislative Assembly to 
them now* 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn : At present labour is represented by two nominated 
members. Have you considered whether it is not possible to adopt some method for 
giving them elected representation ? 

Mr. Hopkyns : It was considered in L 20. The Bengal Government proposed to 
have the fran^ise for employees receiving a wage ot R-s. 25 to Rs. 35 monthly in 
firms affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, but the i)roposal was 
rejected. 

Mr. Hartshorn suggested that the returns furnished by the employers could be 
made into .sonie sort of electoral rolls. Mr. Gilchrist said that there would be 
administrative difficulties in doing that. Constituencies would be unwieldy and then 
this electorate would include only industrial labourers. It "would not include a very 
large number of labourers of which there is no general account except the census 
report. Labour iii factories was largely foreign population labour. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. Hopkyns promised to send in a note to 
the Conference, giving an account of the figures of the machinery available for 
elections and the administrative difficulties that would have to be faced if the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Hartshorn was adeyted. 

^ Further examin^ by ^ Mr. Hurtshorn, witness said that there were at present 
mne registered trade unions in the province. The returns furnished by two of these 
showed that they had 2,000 members in all. The Government of Bengal had not 
come to any definite decision with regard to labour representation in the legislature. 

Examined by Major Attle witness explained that the under ryot was a sort of 
a sub-tenant. In Bengal there was a lonjg chain of intermediate interests between 
the landlord the actu^ tiller of tne soil. The payment of a local cess of one 

rupee enfranchised the cultivators and landlords who formed the large majority 
of voters in rural constituencies. There was some confusion as to whether the 
intermediates earned the vote because the contribution of the cultivator towards 
me local cess passed through him to the landlord and then on to the Collector. 

a grwt dwl of discussion it was brought out that it did not necessarily 
^franchise mm. He had the vote only in case he contributed one rupee from 
his own poctet as his share of the local cess. Witness was of opinion t^t large 
and well-to-do tenure holders had higher intelligence and were better able to 
exerciw their vote than smaller tenants. 

Major Attlee: You mean to say that a ten-acre man ean exercise the franchise 
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better then a two-acre man ?— Yea, he is more substantial. Generally speaking, he, 
is a more intellijjent man than the man ^’ith a couple acres. 

Replying to Colonel Lane-Fox, witness admitted that there were considerable 
difficulties in conducting: elections in constituencies which were very large. It was 
difficult for a member to be in toiich with 30,000 electors. He generally workw 
through friends which he happened to have. The special representation from the 
Universities to Provincial Councils was meant to represent education and learning 
but the main purpose had not been followed. 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi : T)o you think indirect election through electo^i^l colleges 
would be a good substitute ?~I could not express any opinion. ^ 

Question ; Don’t you think it would be feasible for a member to be in touch 
with, say, 1,600 electors rather than 30,000 ?— It would have many advantages but 
I would not give any opinion before acquainting myself with the full scheme. , 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi asked if election expenses were not understated.— Witness 
replied that he would have thought so, but pointed out that there was no evidence 
to prove it. As regards corruption two election petitions had been successful. 

Questioned by the Maharaja of Mymensingh if taxation in municipal area8*^> was 
uniform, Mr. Hopkyns replied that he had no knowledge of it. 

M^araja of Mymensingh wanted to know” the definition of rural and urban areas. 

Sir John Simon asked w”ho it was that settled the distinction between rural 
and urban areas.— Mr. Hopkyns replied that it had been settled by the local 
Reforms Advisory Cominittce. * , ^ ii. 

Sir John Simon : Could it bo altered ?— Yes, the Government of India wltft 
the sanction of the Secretary of State could change it. 

Mr. Travers enquired from the witness about the w^orking of direct election and 
the advisability of its retention. 

Mr. Hopkyns re])Iied that it was a matter of opinion. He did not know the 
opinion of the (joveniraent of llengal. 

Witness agreed with Mr. Fnzlul Hu(i that Moslem ladies, who observed stricter 
purdah than Hindu ladies, w”Ould be more reluctant to go to polling booths and 
as votes w’erc practically equally divided between males and females in Bengal, 
Moslems would lose eonsiderabiy. 

Mr. Fazlul Hun explained to fc^ir John Simon that when he questioned witness 
on this subject he had assumed the introduction of joint electorates with adult 
franchise and asked witness if he could suggest any remedy to overcome this 
difficulty. 

Mr. Hopkyns again declined to make any observation but Sir Hari Singh Gour 
suggested, “Change your customs.*’ 

Mr. Faziil Huq : No. The only solution is the maintenance of separate 
electorates, Wc cannot change our customs. 

Examined by Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, Mr. Hopkyns affirmed that in Bengal 
European commercial interests were larger than Inaian. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour read from the Bengal Government’s memorandum which 
stated that there were 37 members in the Council who, owing to personal quarrels, 
were divided into three difTerent parties but in the local bodies the communal bond 
had proved effective. Sir Hari Singh pointed out that they had a large proportion 
in those bodies although there was no separate electorates. 

Witness promised to supply a statement of figures to the Conference. 

Sir H. Gour : So far as your province is concerned it seems that Ministers 
and Executive^ Councillors become a happy family. That may partly be due to 
the unpopularity of Ministers. — Witness ; Yes, they become unpopular by giving 
support to the Executive Councillors. 

Question ; Was there a compact between Ministers and Executive Councillors ?— 
No. That view is incorrect. 

Sir Hari Singh next drew the attention of witness to the representation of the 
depressed classes, labour and agricultural interests by nomination and asked if the 
Bengal Government had considered the practicability of devising elected represent- 
ation for these classes. 

Witness replied in the negative and explained that there would be practical 
mfficulties in introducing such a system. It was very difficult to give them electoral 

Sir Hari Singh briefly outlined the formation of electoral collg:es on which wit- 
ness did not any opinion. As for dected representation, Mr. Hopkyns pointed 
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•Madrasis, North and South Beharis. The illiteracy of labourers was a fundamental 
difficulty. 

Mr. Hopkyns, examined by Mr. Shurawardy, stated that on the occasion of 
the last eletitions instructions given to District Officers were that they should, so 
far as they possibly could, provide separate compartments for the registration of 
female votes and presumably these instructions were carried out at mofussil polling 
stations as in Calcutta. The Calcutta University had been represented in the 
three reformed Councils by Messrs. J. C. Bose, B. K. Bose and S. €• Bose res- 
pectively. 9 

Examined hy Mr. M. C. Rajah, witness stated that the depressed classes formed 
24 per cent, of the total population of the province. In Bengal it was more a ques- 
tion of poverty than of depressed classes. He did not see how they could lower 
the franchise of the classes which, in accordance with the Census report, were 
depressed and at the same time deny .the same right to a large mass of poor 
Moslems. The depressed classes were given one nominated seat and they had at 
present three representatives returned through general constituencies. 

EEe did not agree with Mr, Rajah that the attitude of the Council towards the 
depressed classes had not been sympathetic. “I don*t think there is anything left 
undone which could have been done by the Council. The Minister of Education 
has done everything to improve the education of the depressed classes.” 

Sir John Simon : Social disabilities are not liked by anyone and we all wish to 
remove them and help these people but they cannot be removed by an Act of Par- 
liament. To classify them as a separate class would be to perpetuate those differ- 
enc.es rather than to remove them, 

Witness ; Generally speaking, the depressed classes have no difficulty in getting 
admission to public schools. Of course, there might be some difficulty in the more 
remote districts. Sometimes they are made to sit on separate benches. 

Local Self-Governing Bodies 

Mr. J. G. Drummond, Secietary, Local Self-Government,^ Mr. J. N. Roy, Com- 
missioner, Burdwan division, and Mr. C. W. Gurner, District Officer, My^mensingh 
were then jointly examined on behalf of the Commission by Colonel Lane-Fox. 

Mr. Drummond gave the details of the different grades of local self-governing 
bodies in Bengal. There were the Chaukidari Boards. Then there were the Union 
Committees which were midway between the Chaukidari and Union Boards. There 
were also District Boards aad Local Boards. The Union Board was the culminating 
point of these institutions and enjoyed the greatest amount of power. 

Witness said that, on the whole, the working of the Calcutta Corporation under 
the new system was considered successful by the Bengal Government. 

15th. January — Deputation of Br. Indian Association 

The Indian Association of Calcutta representing landed and other vested interests 
waited on the Joint Free Conference this morning, 

In their short memorandum they refrained from expressing any opinion about the 
retention or the abolition of communal representation and the constitution of the 
Central Government, but they, however, emphasised that full provincial autonomy 
subject to the safeguard of an Upper Chamber is essential for order, progress and 
development of responsible government. 

Coming to the question of franchise they suggested that the interests of Bengal 
required that those who were proprietors of lands, as also those who cultivated lands, 
should be adequately represented in the Legislature. 

The memorandum stated that in consideration of their contribution to the pro- 
vincial exchequers and the fact that they own property extending practically 
throughout Bengal, zemindars should be given at least one-third of the elected seats 
in the local Council. 

It was pointed out that the zemindar candidates stood no chance of being returned 
from general constituencies unless they were willing to foreswear their class interests 
and accept a proletariat and anti-British programme. 

It was recommended that the number of seats in rural areas should be increased 
apd their present size reduced and the municipal franchise in the mofussil should 
m separated. from rural constituencies. 

In recommending the abolition of dyarchy the memorandum said that the system 
had failed to wqrk smoothly and instead of maintaining unity of government had 
oh many occasions resulted in apparent disunion. 
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The greatest weakness of dyarchy lay in the disagreement between the two halves * 
of the Government on questions relating to the department of law and order and, 
therefore, in order to foster a sense of administrative responsibility, which could not 
be separated from constitutional concessions, it was highly desirable that law and 
order should be placed under a Minister responsible to the elected legislature. 

The Governor should be the constitutional head of the Government, free as far 
as possible from all executive responsibilities. 

To counteract the activities of extremist politicians the memorandum suggested 
the formation of a Second Chamber to be manned largely by vested in^rests as a 
stabilising factor in the constitution. , . 

It concludes that the control of the Central Government oyer the Provincial 
Legislature and the Provincial Government should be minimised and that the 
Central Government should not interfere except in matters affecting inter-provincial 
interests, or interests of the Central Government and in preventing victimisation of 
class interests. . , 1 . . « 

Examined by Sir John Simon the Maharaja of Darbhanga explained that the 
membership of the Association was open to all who paid any land revenue. At 
present there were about 130 members of the Association, Tlie Association had an 
executive committee and the memorandum submitted by the Association had been 
ajiproved by the Executive Committee. 

Sir John Simon in examining Mr. Bijoy Pershad Singh (another deputationist) 
elicited the information that the value of land had greatly increased since 1793 when 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal came into force. 

At that time the production of jute on a large scale was hardly known, but now 
it contributed an enormous amount to the income of the province. 

Mr. Ihjoy Pershad : The value of land has no dbubt increased, but the major 
portion of the profit from the cultivation of jute is intercepted by middlemen who 
intervene between the zamindars and the actual cultivators. 

In some cases there were three or four intermediate interests, but in some they 
W'ere as many as 15 to 20. 

Sir John further elicited the information that the major burden of payment of 
land revenue w’as borne by zamindars and the actual tillers of land and the 
middlemen, although they made profits, did not contribute anything towards pro- 
vincial revenues. Therefore, landlords had not, on account of the enhanced value 
of land and fixed assessment benefited to any appreciable extent. 

The witness could not suggest any measure for the improvement of this sort 
of afiairs as he believed any tampering with the present arrangement would 
mean an economic revolution in the province. 

He said the Association claimed to represent directly those zamindars who paid 
land revenue of more than Rs. 4.(X)0 per annum and indirectly smaller landlords 
also. The bigger zamindars numbered about 600 in the province. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon Mr. Bijo^ Pershad stated that they 
wanted that 15 per cent, of the elected scats in the Bengal Legislature should be 
reserved for bigger landlords. 

Sir John Simon : But in the memorandum you want one third of the elected 
seats.— Mr. Bijoy Pershad : One-third if we are debarred from contesting the scats 
in the general constituencies by reason of the seats being reserved for us, otherwise 
15 per cent. 

Sir John referred the witness to a passage in the memorandum of the Bengal 
Government which said that special constituencies for landlords had been created 
under the belief that they would not be able to secure adequate representation 
through general consituencies, but actual elections had resulted in the return of 
11 large number of zamindars. At present in addition to the 5 seats reserved for 
them, there were as many as 16 Hindu and 8 Moslem landlord members in the 
Bengal Council. 

The witness said that so far they been able to secure good many seats through 
general constituencies, but they apprehended it would not be so in future, because 
there was a general feeling against landlords that agriculturists should have their 
own representation, rather than be represented by their landlords. Zamindars would 
proi^t not only the interests of their own class, but would act for all citizens. 

The witness quoted the instance of the recent Bengal Tenancy Legislation 
wherein the landlords, while protecting their own interests, had not been unfair to 
the interests of the tenants. 

With regard to communal representation, which was opposed by the Associatioiiy 
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the witnesfl said that the membership of the Association was open to Moslems 
and they hftd **a large Moslem membership” in former yeas. Unfortunately, 9f 
late, Moslems members had withdrawn ‘ and and at present Moslem membership 
was almost nil. Hindu leaders and influential seetion of Moslems were for 
the abolition of communal representation, not because it was universally advocated, 
but because Moslems had acceptcid it as a measure of political tsxpedieney. 

He stated that the Association also favoured a Second (Chamber for the province. 
They proposed that the Second Chamber shouhl consist of 50 members of' whom 20 
shwilil be nominated and 39 elected. Of the 30 elected scats, 5 should go to the 
iancllords, 5 to District Boards, 5 to Municipalities, 2 to the Corporation ;.Qf 
Calcutta, 2 to the Calcutta Univeraityi 1 to the Dacca University, 5 to commercial 
interests, both Indian and European, 2 to income-tax payers ■ and 2 to gentlemen 
who shoiild be electors on personal grounds such as cx-mernbors o-f the Legislative 
Council and holders of distinctions. 

The witness complained that Bengal had been most unfairly treated in the 
matter of proviinual contributions to the Imperial Exchequer and that one reason 
why reforms bad failed in Bengal was the financial stfihgericy which resulted largely 
from Bengal’s large contributions to the Imperial revenue. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga added that his suggestion about the powers of the 
Second Chamber was that it should act as a revising chamber and. in some cases, 
take the place of the Governor in rejecting the legislation passea by the Lower 
House. 

Replying to Lord Burnham the Deputation stated that land revenue was not a 
light burden on them. Landholders paid both ihcome and super taxes. 

Mr. Hartshorn questioned " the deputation bn their demand for complete 
provincial autonomy and asked what Safeguards they proposed iu the event of its 
introduction. , . . 

Mr. Singh of the Deputation explained that their scheme presupposed joint 
electorates. A Minister elected through joint electorates' would enjoy the complete 
confidence of both communities even during any communal riots. 

Mr. Ptartshorh : But if communal electorates are retained, how would you 
amend your proposal ?— We would not withdraw anything, We are prepared to 
lake the risk. 

Examined by Colonel Lane-Fox Mr. Singh pointed out that most 'of the profit 
went not to zaniindars biit to middlemen. * 

Major Attlee drew a rejfiy that Bengal’s contribution to the Central Government 
was the highest. Although the land revenue imposed on the zamindars was low, 
they had to pay taxes and customs duties which were very high. 

Asked if jnterraediarios should also contribute by taxation towards^ provincial 
revenues the deputation * held they did not make .much money. There was only one 
ciasB— Lakhraj tenure holders— who might be in a position to do so. 

Mr. Mukherjee of the Deputation, who on a point of personal explanation had 
urged for the reservation of law and* order for some years with the Governor, 
Teplyipg to Mr. Cadagon stated that in the event of the mmntcnance of separate 
electorates the position of the Goyernor must be. strengthened. . 

He difiered with his Association on this ppint and reafiirmed that the department 
of law and order should not be transferred to popular control until the Governor 
recommended it after some years of ^vorkingv .. .• 

Mr. Fazliil Hu(|examined the Deputation: at length on behalf , of the PrpviOcial 
Committee;. The Deputation admitted that they had not ascertained, the views of tjhc 
Bengal Landholders’ Association, 

Mr. Singh said he did not know if any member of the British Indian Associa- 
tion was a member of the Hindu M^tbasabha also. . . 

Mr. Faziul Huq : The Maharaja of Darbhanga is connected with the Hindu 
^tl^asabha. The Ghairman disallowing the question ‘ ruled , that a member may 
belong to some organisation, ^but he might diSerent views on apy.' particular 
question. . .. . ; ' * ‘ ’ 

Mr. Faziul ;Huq pointing to . the fact .that, the Association- had urgued the 
' transfer pt Qoalpara from Assam to JBengal asked if they 'ha4 any objection to 
Sylhet being annexed to Bengal.— Mi. Singha replied in the negative. 

My. Faziul Huq next asked Mr. Mukhenee why he did not append a note of 
disaedt when the Executive Committee discussea the memorandunl. ^ « 

Sir John Simon : When a body considers a question it has to give weight to 
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general opinion. You do not expect the Joint Conference to produce 23 different , 
reports. (laughter*) 

Replying to Maharaja of Mymensingh Mr. Singh believed landholders would have 
no chance of being elected from the general constituencies. 

Mr. Abdul Kasem : Are not tenure holders your own creation ?— No, they are 
products of the Bengal Tenancy Act. . , , . ^ 

Mr, Travers raised the question of provincial autonomy and asked how the 
Department of law and ordtir could be efhcieutly controlled by the Minister at a 
time when the feelings betwf^en the two communities wore far from being ^ood- 

Mr. Singh maintained that the Minister would enjoy the full coimdence of 
both communities if he were returned from mixed electorates. ^ 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi was told that in Burdwan and certain other divisions land- 
holders had to pay sometimes more than 50 per cent, of the rent they collected. 

Sir Arthur Froora : Is it not a fact that your Association should be called “a 
Hindu landholders' Association ?” — It has not a Moslem member at present. Zamin- 
dars, whatever their caste, hold identical views. In their scheme the deputation had 
not made any proposals about financial adjustments. 

Examined uy Mr. Kikabhai Premchand Mr. Singh averred that communal 
electorates had had a full term and the result showed that the feelings between the 
two co.iimunities under the system were going from bad to w’orse. 

The witness admitted to Sir Hari Singh Gour that the purchasing power of the 
rupee had decreased to its tenth since 1793 when the Permanent Settlement was 
promulgated. 

Sir H. 8. Gour : The money you paid in 1793 to the Government had greater 
value than to-day ? — We are not prepared to discuss this point ofi‘had. 

Elucidating this point Mr. 8ingh said that although the v^^o^iuce of land had 
multiplied it had in no way benefitcid the landholders. The Permanent Settlement 
had not only benefited the zamindars, but also the tillers of land and the intermediaries. 

Lord Burnham elicited the fact that the revenue paid to zamindars was both 
in currency and kind. 

Questioned by Mr. Suhrawardy Mr. Singh declared that the Permanent Settle* 
ment was a promise based upon law. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Don^t you think that communal representation is also a 
promise ? — It is not an irrevocable convenant. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Then the Permanent Settlement should also be treated in a 
like manner. 

The witness admitted that in 1923 Sir Surendranath Bannerjea introduced a 
system of communal electorates in the Corporation as a political expediency. We 
did it because he wanted to get through the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : The late Mr. C. K. Das also entered into a pact called 
the Bengal Pact and had proposed to introduce separate electorates in all 
the 116 municipalities in . Bengal.— Yes. He did it because he wanted to unite 
Hindus and Moslems against the Government. 

Mr. Singh also admitted that during the Calcutta riots a Hindu Deputy 
Commissioner of Police was superseded by a junior European officer, but he was 
sacrificed to the w'hims of communal leaders, 

Mr. Suhrawardy reminded the witness of the Pir Burial case and pointed out 
that in spite of the many resolutions passed by the Corporation, which had a 
majority of Hindus, Mr. C. R. Das could not carry out those resolutious by 
removing the burial place due to the fear of Moslem minorities. 

The witness was of opinion that joint electorates would end all these troubles. 

Mr, Suhrawardy : But joint electorates cannot compose religious differences. 
Moslems are not prepared to give up their religion for the sake of nationalism. 


European Services AModation Deputation 

The Conference next took up the examination of a deputation from the European 
bervices Association. It was 1^ Mr, C. J. Irwin, Commissioner, Jubbulpore, and 
consis^ of two more members, Mr. A, T. Weston, Director of Industries, ^ngal, 
and Mr. S. W. Radclifie, Electrical Adviser to the Government of Bengal. The 
deputation treated its memorandum to the Conference as confidential. 

Examined by Sir John Simon Mr. Irwin detailed the demands of the ■ 
Association. They did not know what was going to happen after this inquiry— 
iney would not offer any political views and had come to protect thSr own 
mterests by urging the continuance of certain safeguards. Their first recoouaenda- 

9 
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, tion was that security of tenure should be guaranteed and the second point was 
about fibauoial safeguards. Their demands were not without precedents ; there 
were the Egyptian and Ceylon precedents which had guaranteed to the services such 
safeguards. Mr. Irwin next urged the socurit]^ of their pensions aud similar other 
payments. Option should be continued to be given them to retire on proportionate pen- 
sion if ^e changed conditions were not suitable to them. They should be given 
time to assess the value of the next change and see how it ailected them. Oon- 
tinuing, Mr. Irwin declared that the conditions of service in India were not the 
same as, s^y, 24 years ago. 

20tk« Januaiy — Mr. Prentice's Evidence 

On this day Mr. W. D. R. Prentice, Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government* 
explained the geographical position of Darjeeling and Chittagong hill-tracts which are 
dassed as backward under Section 52 (&) of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Cadogan elicited the information that the total population of this tract was 
about 450,000. These tracts were adminisfeerefl by the Bengal Government not as an 
agency area but as a part of the provincial subjects. The ordinary Bengal police 
did the policing of these areas and District Officers carried on administration there 
as in other districts. The ordinary provisions of the penal and procedure codes 
applied to these tracts. 

Mr. Hopkyns, Special Reforms Officer who was there to assist Mr. Prentice, 
explained that the transferred side of the Government in Darjeeling district was 
under the Revenue Department and the reserved side remained with the departments 
concerned while the whole of the administration of the Chittagong tract was under 
the Revenue Department. These tracts had no representation in the Bengal Council. 

Mr. Prentice had no objection to Darjeeling being brought under the reforms 
because an association of hill-tribes had recommended it. The reports of all local 
officers were idso in favour of the reforms being applied to that area. He, however, 
did not favour Chittagong being brought under the reforms. 

Mr. Travers, of the Provincial Committee, did not agree with Mr. Prentice and 
said that the tea-planters, as also the hill-tribes, did not favour being brought 
under the reforms. Mr. Travers further stat^ that the circumstances which made 
the Bengal Government decide in 1919 that Darjeeling should be excluded from the 
refonns were still in operation. Geographically, racially and historically, Darjeeling 
people were quite distinct from Bengal. 

Mr. Prentice said that it was a matter of difference of opinion. 

Witness told Lord Burnham that it was not on the basis of the resolution of the 
association of the hill-tribes that the Government had changed its opinion, but 
because all reports from local officers recommended this change. 

Lord Burnnam examined Mr. Prentice with regard to the Indianisation of the 
service. He said : *‘You have painted a very gloomy picture about the future of these 
officers.”— Mr. Prentice : These are only the conditions of the game. . 

Lord Burnham : What kind of game ?— -Witness : These are the conditions under 
which officers have got to serve. You take any budget of the police in the Council 
and you hear all that is bad about the Police and never any good. 

Witness could not visualise any future government being worked without the 
assistance of the All India Services but he did not see why the All India Service 
officers should not work as well in the Transferred Departments as the Indian 
medical Service officers were doing already. The Imperial Police and the Indian 
Civil Service were very essential. 

Sir John Simon referred the Conference to the Lee Report recommendations 
which provided that for the purpose of the LocallGovernment no further recruitment 
^uld be made for All India Services as such operating in the transferred field. 
If the subject were transferred recruitment would have to be carried on by Ministers 
on the provincial basis. It had almost been universally experienced that the terms 
of service ofier^ in the provincialised services had not been such as to attract 
European recruits. Witness agreed and said that he could never imagine a 
province being run without imperial service officers. 

Answering Sir A. X. Ghuznavi. witness said that his personal opinion was that 
all departments should be transferred all at once. 

He did not agr^ with Sir A. K. Ghuznavi that members of the services should 
not httve any pK>liticai duties but said that, for some time to come^ they must conti- 
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Diie to discharge political functions. Political pressure had begun to affect the 
serviises. Witness was not prepared to giro particular instances in which such 
pressure had been brought to bear. 

Forty-five per cent, of the appointments in the executive services were reserved 
for Moslems by the Bengal (Government. There was no reservation in the judicial 
service, all appointments being made by selection by the High Court. Witness 
could not give exact figures, but sp(»king from memory he could say that Moslems 
formed 30 per cent of the Bengal Judicial Service. • 

Sir John Simon : What do I.C.S. men regard as the most important safeguards ? 
Is it that their salary is not votable ; is it that the Secretary of State has some 
control over the finances of India ; or is it that they may not be dismissed by any 
authority subordinate to that which makes their appointments ? 

Witness: Firs^tlj', that the rates of pay that are promised to him, will remain 
the same ; secondly, that he may not be treated unfairly by being at the mercy 
of provincial intrigiics ; and thirdly, that his pension rights shall be safeguarded. 

Witness assured Sirdar Uberoi that the Indianisation of the services was 
proceeding apace on the basis of the Lee Commission recommendations and the 
result aimed at would be achieved by 1939. 

Mr. Prentice .further told Sir John Simon that it was binding on Government to 
accept the recommendations of the High Court with regard to appointments to the 
judicial service. The system worked quite satisfactorily except that communal 
representation could not be secured in the proportion Government would desire if 
the High Court chose to ignore communal considerations. 

Mr. Farookhi of the Provincial Committee sought to prove that, as conditions 
existed, the Provincial Government exercised enough control over the District Board. 


21 St January — Mr. Cassels* Evidence 


Mr. A. Oassels, Financial Secretary to the Government of Bengal, giving evidence 
before the Simon Joint Free Conferenee this morning gave interesting details about 
the financial position of Bengal and pleaded Bengars case for a revision of the 
Meston Settlement which affected the province very adversely. 

Sir John Simon examined the witness for over an hour. He elicited the informa- 
tion that before the Meston Settlement there was an adjustment arrived at between the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal in 1912-13 when Bihar was 
separated from Bengal. 

According to this settlement Bengal was to get half of the land revenue, except 
the revenue from Government estates of which it got the whole, half of the revenue 
from stamps and cess, the whole of the income from excise, forests and registration. 
This was a temporary arrangement and it was understoodf that it would be revis^ 
after an year or two, but soon after the War broke out and this settlement 
was not revised till the Meston Settlement came into force in 1920-21. The 
Meston Committee compared the actual revenue and expenditure figures of 
the province and also estimated its increased spending power and came to the con- 
clusion that Bengal would have under the new Settlement an increased spending 
power of 104 lakhs of rupees, but unfortunately the figures of expenditure 
taken for this estimate were those of a sub-normal year, ^e result was that 
Bengal could not pay its contribution of 63 lakhs of rupees to central revenues 
pcept during the first year of this Settlement and it was found that funds 
left to the provincial Government were not enough to meet the needs of the 
province. 


Sir John Simon then gave figure to the Conference showing that during the 
period 1912-13 to 1920-21 the increase in the revenue of Bengal was 22.3 per cent. 
^ compared with 11.2 of Bihar and Orissa, 29 per cent, of Madras, 52 per cent of 
Bombay, 20 per cent, of United Provinces, 34 per cent, of the Punjab, §3 per cent. 
Of both Burma and Central Provinces and 29 per cent, of Assam, the average 
for the whole of India being 30 per cent. 

The witness could not give the exact figure of the provincial contribution paid 
oy Bengal under the Meston Settlement 

Sjm 9 n ; I am not surprised that you do not know, because in fact 
• Bengal did pay it in 1921-22 and a remission 

was granted from 1922-23. 

balanoA wsition said that Bengal started with an opening 

e of 272 lakhs of rupees at the beginning of 1921-22 most of which was wiped 
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^ out by the revision of salaries which meant increased expenditure of 216 lakhs of 
rupees at the end of that year. . , , . , , . . 

The witness agreed with the suggestion that the province had been able to 
make both ends meet by increasing taxation on stamps and registration and by 
levying an amusement tax, but they were now coming to the time Avhen there might 
be a slight deficit. Expenditure had been restricted on nation-building departments 
owing to this stringency. , ^ j 

Comparing the figures of expenditure from public funds over primary and 
secondary •education in different provinces it was found that per million of popula- 
tion, Bengal spent 1.3 lakhs of rupees, Madras 3.4 lakhs, Bombay 9.6 lakhs, United 
Provinces 2.8 lakhs, the Punjab 4.4 lakh« Burma 3.6 lakhs, Bihar and Orissa 1.4 
lakhs, Central Provinces 3.1 lakhs and Assam 2.2 lakhs. 

Lord Burnham pointed out that overhead charges in this estimate in djfferent 
provinces were spread over larger or smaller areas according to the sizes of different 
provinces. 

Sir John remarked with surprise that the average monthly salary of a primary 
school teacher in Bengal which, excluding Burma, had perhaps the highest percentage 
of literacy in British India, was only Rs. 10. 

Coming to actual figures the witness said Bengal spent on education 
98 lakhs dakhs of rupees in 1919-20, 108 lakhs in 1921 and, according to 
the budget figures, 140 lakhs in 1927-28. Turning to revenue it was noticed 
that in 1921-22 lana revenue brought 302 lakhs of rupees, excise 183 lakhs, and 
registration 25 lakhs respectively thus making a total revenue of 895 lakhs of 
rupees whereas the budget estimates for 1928-29 showed that revenue 
would bring 3^ lakhs of rupees, excise 229 lakhs, stamps 356 lakhs, forests 35 
lakhs and registration 41 lakhs respectively, thus making a total revenue of 1,094 
lakhs of rupees. 

Sir John was evidently surprised to note that one-fifth of the total revenue of 
the province was drawn from judicial stamps. The witness stated that the revenue 
from excise was not likely to expand, but on the other hand has been on the 
decline, except for a small recovery last year. 

Out of a total area of 77,000 square miles of land in the province 60,000 square 
miles was permanently settled. The remaining area was either rent free, or comprised 
of Government estates. The annual growth of revenue from Government estates 
was estimated at Rs. 2,50,000. 

®ie witness could not give the figures of the percentage of land held rent free. 
He had no figures which could show how much difference it made in land revenue 
to the Bengal Government because land was under Permanent Settlement, But it 
was estiinated that the total loss was less than one crorc of rupees. 

The witness could not give off-hand a contrast of the figures of the value of land 
at present as compared with its value at the time of the Permanent Settlement, but 
inquiries could be made to get figures comparing the amount of local cess paid with 
the amount of rent realised from actual cultivators of land. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon Mr. CasselB said that the one anna per 
rupee cess imposed now was done under the Cess Act of 1880. 

Sir John : Apparently the view taken is that while the Permanent Settlement in 
respect of zamindars is sacrosanct, there is no objection to the imposition of a cess. 

Mr. CasselB : Yes. 

Sir. John : But this cess has not been revised for about 40 years now. 

Sir A.- K. Ghuznavi explained that it was not so. The amount of cess realised 
had nearly quadrupled itself in that period. 

^ Mr. Cassels further questioned by Sir John Simon admitted that the intermedi- 
aries between the landlords and the actual cultivators of land, though they made a 
profit out of that land, did not contribute anything towards provincial revenues 
dkectly. He could not give off-hand an answer to the question whether it would be 
administratively possible to assess these people to income-tax and to realise it. 

to the question of income-tax and super-tax the witness pleaded for a 
remission of the major part of this revenue to the province. They had been unfair- 
ly tMted in the allocation of heads of revenue as all elastic heaaa were retained by 
the Central Government. 

It ww true that customs could only be collected at ports and not at inland 
centra, but in apportioning revenue from iocome-tax the only consideration should 
not M t^ place of domicile, but also the place where the revenue was aetMMBy 
earned. The province had not so far received any remission of income-tax since 1921-23 
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and other provinces had benefited at their expense. The Bengal GovMnnaent had 
more than a pioua hope that the Stututory Commission would consider tfcr claims. 

Mr. Cassels admitted to Lord Burnham that since 1893 there had been an 
enormous increase in the valuation of land. 

Examined by Major Attlee the witness could not say whether, apwt from 
questions of finance, Bengal was a richer province than the other provinces, but 
said it cetrainly was true that the standard of Bengal cultivators was higher than 
that of cultivators of other provinces. ^ • j 

He could not say with certainty that Calcutta was a deficit area, but h% imagined 
it was so. He agreed with the suggestion that in as much as the Central Govern- 
ment took away the major portion of the revenue froni industrial development the 
agricultural areas of the province had to pay for policing, etc., of these areas. 

Most of the revenue of the province came from the poor class. , . . j 

Examined by Lord Strathcona Mr. Cassels stated that they had submitted 
to the Mestern Settlement so far hoping that in future justice would be done. 

Asked by Colonel Lane Fox if there was considerable remissness in collection 
of taxes, Mr. Cassels said : ‘1 am not aware of it. There might be some rernies- 
ncss in the collection of municipal taxes, but there is no difficulty in the collection 
of local cess which is the principal source of revenue of District Boards. 

Replying to Sir A. K. Ghuznavi Mr. Cassels said that Bengal collec^tcd about 
75 crores of rupees as revenue every year, but the presidency was left with annas 
five per rupee because money w'as credited to the Central Government 
as being income-tax and cusloms duties. He said that because of financial 
stringency political difficulties had arisen and there was very little money for 
public health, schools and other nation-building departments. 

Mr. Cassels also agreed with Sir A. K. Ghuznavi that Bengal and Bombay 
contributed most to the Central Government. The total cess collected was about 80 
lakhs of rupees, the approximate rent collected was about the same sum and 
the approximate rent collected from actual cultivators about 15 crores of rupees, 
about 12 crores of which was distributed among the intermediaries between the 
aclual tiller of the land and the zemindars. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Is Bengars provincial taxation adequate ?— Mr. Cassels : 
It is difficult to say. He further explained that the cess realised went to District 
Boards. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour inquired why the Bengal Government had not used the 
taxable powers given to them when all nation-building departments were starving' for 
want of moncy.—Mr. Cassels replied they could not impose extra taxation as there 
was very little room for it. 

Sir Hari Singh wanted to know why they had an eye upon the Central Govern- 
rnent’s dues from income-tax and customs duties, etc. Sir Hari Singh elucidated 
his points by remarking that a large number of coins may be passing through a 
gate but had the gatekeeper any right to claim some of them merely because they 
passed through the gates ?--Mr. Cassels replied and the members of the Provincial 
Committee substantiated it that all revenues under those heads was produced 
in Bengal and did not merely pass through Bengal. 

Replying to Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan Mr. CassSs explained that land-holders in 
Bengal could not always increase rent. Government did not benefit by such increases. 
The witness w’as of opinion that the creation of intermediaries was due to the 
fact that large landholders could not manage their estates. 

24th. January — Sir George Rankin's Eviiler.ce 

Sir C^rge Rankin, Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court was examined 
to-day by the Simon Conference. Questioned whether he would like to be 
examined in ^mera or in public. Sir George said that since the Conference had 
examined other w'itnesses in public he did not see why the public should 
not know what the Chief Justice had to say to the conference. 

Sir George Rankin's oral evidence was mainly confin^ to a memorandum sub- 
raitted to the Commission by the Chief Justice and other Judges of the High Court. 

Sir John Simon drew the attention of the conference to the most important 
recommendation contained in the memorandum : 

“The Chief Justice and the Judges of the High Court of Bengal desired to 
T desirability of all High Courts in India being put under the Govern- 
menrof India for administrative purposes and in particular being made independent 
01 the local Governments as regards finance,” 
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* Questicmild by Sir John Simon the witness explained that the High Courts 
in India deinved their authority and jurisdiction from the Letters Patent issued 
under the authority of a statute, but the provisions of the Letters Patent were 
subject to alteration by the Indian legislature. 

Sir John Simon remarked that, broadly speaking, the jurisdiction of the High 
Courts in India was derived from the same source as that of the High Courts 
in other parts of the Empire. 

Coming to the selection of individuals to the judgeships of the High Courts, 
Sir George* stated that under the terms of the Government of India Act one-third 
of the judges must be barristers and one-third must be members of the Indian 
Civil Service! Subject to these restrictions appointments were made by the Secretary 
^of State for India. 

The Calcutta High ^lourt was directly under the Government of India but 
In matters of appointment there was no difference in procedure between this High 
Court and the High Courts of other provinces. The Secretary of State consulted 
and received the advice of the Provincial Governments concerned as well as that 
of the Government of India. Whenever the work of a High Court fell in arreas 
aditional judges were appointed, who were like ordinary judges except that their 
appointments were for periods of two y ars at a time. 

The Chief Justice explained further that the Governor-General had power, 
under section 101 of the Government of India Act, to appoint additional judges to 
High Courts for a period of not more than two years at a time. The Chief Justice 
of the Calcutta High Court dealt with the day-to-day administration of the 
ministerifll staff of the High Cout and it was he who made the necessary appoint- 
ments with the sanction of the Government of India. The salary of High Court 
judges was non-votable, although it was found from the provincial funds. 

The question of the cost of the ministerial staff was somewhat special in the 
case of the Calcutta High Court as compared with the other High Courts, who 
were under the administrative control of the provincial Governments. Formerly 
this portion of the Calcutta High Court budget was classed under various pro- 
vincial heads for grants but a difficulty arose and by the powers of interpretation 
and ruling vested in the Governor Lord Lytton had rul^ that the whole of the 
High Court budget including the ministerial staff was non-votabla 

Sir John Simon : What is the substance of the distinction between the Calcutta 
High Court and the other High Courts ? 

Sir George Rankin : Taking the High Court of Bombay for example, not only 
. are its charges found from the provincial funds but administrative control also is 
exercised over it by the Government of Bombay. It both pays the piper and calls 
for the tune. In the Calcutta High Court administrative control is vested in the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal has to find the money. We 
have a triangular system by which to some extent the Government of India adminis- 
ters and the Government of Bengal pays. 

When the Chief Justice needed funds, Sir George proceeded, he had to write to the 
Government of India for them, who referred the matter to the Government of Bengal 
who, if they had not money to spare, wrote back to the Government of India saying 
so. Then the Chief Justice had cither to put up with this refusal or to press the 
Government of India to put presure on the local Government to find the necessary 
funds. In other provinces the Chief Justice dealt with the local Government direct. 
He did not regard this arrangement as satisfactory and he had understood that the 
Bengal Government agreed with him. 

Sir John Simon : What is the recommendation that you make to the conference 
as regards this matter ? 

Sir George Rankin ; The recommendation is with reference to all High Courts 
in India, in the first place, and in reference to ours, in particular, that Aarges of 
all High Courts should be put upon the central revenues and the administrative 
control should be by the Government of India and not by the Local Governments. ; 

Sir John Simon : That would mean the bringing of all High Courts in India 
into line with the Calcutta High Court as far as administration is concerned and, as 
regards costs, the transfer of liability to find money for all High Courts from 
the provincial to the central revenues ? 

^ As to the tradition that law courts might hamper the executive or vice 
witness said there was a time when the relations between the executive and the 
Court were not too good, but at the present time, so far as he knew, he had dis- 
covered the ghost 01 that tradition only in the minds of some newspap^ editors or 
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some young lions of tJie Secretariat OflSce. He had the highest opinion About Sir 
Stanley Jackson and his Government. Witness and Mr. Moberlcy, memBBr in-charge 
of Law and Order, had got on extremely well. 

Examined by Sir A. K. Ghuznavi, Sir George Rankin did not give any opinion on 
the question of legitimacy or otherwise of communal representation but explained how 
the High Court was trying to maintain the 45 per cent, ratio of Moslems in the subor- 
dinate judiciary appointments in Eastern Bengal. He would consider a Moslem qualified 
candidate to possess an extra qualification because ho would inspire confidence in 
settling up a large number of family quarrels in the Moslem community. Ttfb standard 
of Moslem candidates was becoming better and better. 


25th. January — Sir Provath Mitter*s Evicence 


Sir Provaah Chandra Mitter, Revenue Memlier, and Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member 
of the Bengal Government, were jointly examined at length before the Simon Confer- 
ence this morning on the financial position of Bengal, with particular reference to 
the efiect of the permanent settlement on the finance of the^ province. 

A bewildering mass of figures was presented to the conference by Sir John 
Simon, which evidently had been compiled for him by Mr. Leyton, the Financial 
Assessor, who was silling behind him and assisting him in asking questions. After a 
great deal of juggling with the figures and the methods of calculation, Sir John 
Simon succeeded in establishing the fact that the Bengal Government did not 
lose more than the one crori^ of rupees annually by reason of a large part of the 
province being under the permanent settlement. 

Sir P. C. Mitter went into the intricate details to explain the rights of resident 
ryots or statutory ryots, and ryots who came and settled in a village from 
outside. The former had the right to till land which might be lying uncultivated 
on payment of a certain fixed customary rent, whereas the latter would be allowed 
to do so on terms offered by the landlord, which he could fix at his discretion. The 
additional revenue, which might have been derived if the land had been temporarily 
settled, was now dissipated among a large number of intermediate interests 
between the landlord and the tiller. 

Mr. Marr gave an example where as many as 114 interests intervened between 
the landlord and the cultivator. 


Sir Johu Simon : Cannot this margin be captured by some sort of cess ? 

Sir P. C. Mitter : We can and we have captured this by the irapositiori of 
chaukidari and other local cesses te the extent of Rs. 154,00,000. A Bill for the imw 
position of a further cess of one crore for primary education is even now before 
the Bengal Legislative Council. This cess, however, does not benefit the provincial, 
revenues. A portion of it may be available for the expenditure of local bodies, 
but none of it is available for the purpose of the provincial Government. 

Sir John Simon : But surely since this cess can place more funds at the 
disposal of local bodies for expenditure on education, it should give some relief 
to the provincial revenues by reducing their grants to local bodies for this purpose ? 

Mr. Marr : People do not look upon this like that. If the Government is able 
to devote more money to primary education that would encourage the people to 
stand an extra cess but unless the Government’s share of contribution is increased 
in proportion to the public’s share, they won’t like the imposition of more cess. 

Sir. P. C. Mitter : No Legislative Council would be prepared to vote it unless 
Government provided its share. 

Sir John Simon : That is a constitutional maxim — grievances before supplies. 

Sir P. C. Mitter : They say that in other provinces a certain percentage of the 
expenditure is provided by the State and a certain percentage provided bv the 
people and ask why they should be treated differently. ^ 

bir P. C. Mitter told Lord Burnham that a professional tax was impossed 
in municipal areas and in areas where union boards had been established, but then 
most professional men lived in the cities and not in the rural areas. 


31tt January — ^The Commitsion at Rangoon 
The Simon Commission with the Central Committee left Calcutta on the 27th 
arrived at Rangoon on the 29th. There was partial hartal in the citv 
m“ „ carried on as usual in all quarters with the exception of a few 

noticeS’^n. . 11***“*' i!'"® closed. Posters with the words “Simon, go back’* were 

need pasted all over the city. There was no demonstration in the streets as the 
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Simon Coi^ission and the Central Committee drove off to the residences of their 
respective nosts. 

The Conference sat in public on the 31st in the new Medical College building and 
proceeded with the examination of Mr. j. j. Anderson, Commissioner of Tennasserim 
Division. Examined by Sir John Simon, the witness said that Burma was not included 
in the original survey of the Montford Report and therefore the question of franchise 
and functions was gone into by a Committee presided over by Sir Federick Whyte. 
The Federated Shan States, the Chin Hills, the Arakan hill tracts and certain other 
areas were excluded from the control of the Burma Legislative Council. The federa* 
tion ranked as a divisional charge under a Commissioner who worked directly under 
the Governor, while other backward tracts were adn inistered by district officers 
under the Governor>in-CounciL A contribution of Rs. 6,50,000 a year was paid from 
the Burmese exchequer to the federation and the exchequer got back about Rs. 
2,00,000 or Rs. 2,50,000 as a contribution from the Shan States. The contribution 
from the provincial funds to the federation was non-votable. Laws for the adminis- 
tration of the backward tracts were made by the Governor-in-Council in consultation 
with the Chiefs of the States. 

Sir John Simon and Mr. Hartshorn together elicited information regarding the 
constitution of the present Burmese legislature, which consists of 80 elected and 23 
nominated members, 13 of the lattdr being officials. Labour was represented by a 
single nominated member. Most of the immigrant Indian labour was concentrated 
in areas where there were the Indian constituencies. 

Mr. Rah, a member of the Provincial Committee, informed the chairman that a 
majority of these immigrant labourers were enfranchised under the present rules and 
their vote exercised an effective influence over the elections from the special Indian 
cinstiiuencies. 

Sir John Simon, in his further examination of Mr. Anderson, established the fact 
that over fifty per cent, of the adult male population of Burma (excluding the Shan 
States and the backward tracts) were voters under the existing franchise. The average 
number of voters in rural constituencies for a seat was 37,000 while in urban areas 
the number of voters for a seat averaged 3,700. 

The witness, explaining the heavy weightage of representation in urban constitu- 
encies, said that it had been considered by the Whyte Committee that the intelli- 
gentsia resided almost entirely in the towns. Proceeding Mr. Anderson said that 18 
#per cent, of the registered male voters and 14 per cent, of the female voters exercised 
the vote during the 1928 elections. 

Mr. Campagnac (Provincial Committee) told the chairman that a ^woman at 
present could not be elected to the Burmese Legislature, and that a resolution for 

S women this right was once moved in the Council but it was opposed by the 
nment and a procession of women demonstrators had on that occassion 
inarched to the Council but were not admitted. 

Sir John Simon remarked that he had been looking out for the explanation that 
the Burma Government had opposed such an important constitutional change as they 
thought it should be reserved for the consideration of the Statutory Commission and 
sure enough he found that statement in the Government memorandum. 

The witness informed Viscount Burnham that the Burma Legislative Council had 
not in any way tried to interfere with the administration of the Shan States or other 
areas under the direct administration of the Governor except in so far as they wished 
that the payment of the contribution to the expenditure of the federation from the 
provincial revenues to stop. 

, Mr. Hartshorn elicited the fact that in the witness's opinion if adult franchise were 
introduced in Burma there would be no insuperable difficulties in conducting 
elections. 

Major Attlee was told that secrecy of ballot was observed at elections. -The wit- 
thought that as far as elections outside Rangoon were concerned it would not be 
a fmr description to say that there was a lot of corruption and intimidation and the 
successfully to cope with the work. 

^ Mr. Cadogan was informed that the general mass of population took no interest 
in elections. 

Replying to U. Aung Thin the witness expressed the view that the exclusion of 
the Shan States would not in any way retard the future development of Burma on its 
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own lines. Replying to a question put bv Mr. A. A. Rafi, Mr. Anderson that labour 
was at present as well represented as it could be under the circumstances but he did 
not think that the substitution of selection forelection would give better representa- 
tion to labour. Mr. Rafi further elicited the information that the Indian population 
formed 6 or 7 per cent, of the population of Burma, that this population tended to 
decrease, and that Indian labour did not compete with Burmese agricultural 
labour but on the other hand supplemented it. 

Mr. Rafi “Don’t you think Indians fulfil an economic necessity in this> province? 
The witness : — I think so.” 

When the Conference re-assembled after lunch Messrs. Rafi and Campagnac 
stated that the conclusions drawn in the Government memorandum about the- 
financial working of local bodies were misleading inasmuch as they were entirely 
drawn from the auditors’ annual reports and the compiler of the memorandum had 
failed to give the local bodies* version of the picture. 

The Chairman ticcepted the suggestion that the explanation about the working 
of the Rangoon Corporation given to the Government by the Chief Executive Officer 
of that body in the form of a letter be circulated to the members of the Conference 
so that they might draw their own conclusions. 

Sir Harisingh Gour switched back the discussion to the controversy of the separa- 
tion of India from Burma and got an admission from Mr. Anderson that Indian 
enterprise and labour linked with European, had contributed very largely to the 
making of modern industrial Burma He also established that Indian immigrants, 
or, at least, their children from Burman wives, were absorbed in the Burmese race. 
Sir Harisingh Gour went on to suggest that India had played a very large part in 
the political education of Burma and that, but for this influence, the political advance^ 
ment of Burma would not have been so rapid as ic had been. He also implied that 
the cry of “Burma for Burmans” was more on the part of the Government of Burma 
to cut off the province from the political influence of India. 

4th. February — Burma Chamber of Commerce 

The deputations of tlte Burma Chamber of Com nerce and the Burma Association 
of Professionals and Businessmen, headed respectively by Messrs. F. H. Wroughton 
and Dawn, were examine 1 this morning by the Conference. 

Mr. Wrough on, ext nined by Sir John Simon, said that their chief complaint was 
that Burma di 1 not get back in services from the Central Government as much as it 
contributed. He had put tlie difference at seven crores per annum but had to admit 
in cross examination that the figure was very much lower. The general effect of this 
financial starvation was that Bunn i had r.oi been able to develop its communication 
and more money was required in every department properly to develop the country. 
He argued that the fiscal policy which might suit India as a whole was not suitable 
to Burma. For example, the duty on hides helped India but hit Burma which pro- 
duced an inferior quality of hides. 

Sir John Simon summarised the recommendations of the Association of Business- 
men and Professionals. Both the bodies thought that it was not advisable to transfer 
Law and Order as the minister responsible would be liable to pressure. The elimina- 
tion of the official block was not desirable and the transfer of Law and Order would 
adversely affect the morals and discipline of the Police. 

Witnesses could not adequately meet Mr. Hartshorn when he asked whether the 
view was merely theory or based on any incidents. 

Major Attlee was told that a great deal of crime was due to the fact that the 
Police were not very successful in combating crime. 

Mr. Harwood, another member of the deputation of Professionals and Business- 
men, told Lord Strathcona that the jury system in Burma did not work well because 
the Burmas were kind-hearted and did not wish to punish. 

Mr. U. Ba. U. made out the point that the Council’s criticism of the Police by 
throwing; out the Police budget had resulted in the reorganisation of the Police Force 
«md Its improvement. 

Harwood did not agree with the suggestion that drink and gambling were 
very largely responsible for crime in Burma, although he admitted that over 50 per 
ent. of the murders were committed on the spur of the moment. 

9(a) 
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Mr. Wrpughton stated that Indian labour was more efficient than Barman labour. 
As a rule Surmans were averse to manual labour. 

Examined by Sir Arthur Froom, witness said that his Chamber held the view that 
Burma must receive the same advance as other provinces of India. 

On Sir Arthur Froom's question about the con*^rol of the Provincial Government 
over self-governing bodies, Sir John Simon remarked that as against the policy of as 
little interference as possible in India the Central Government exercised a strong con- 
trol oVer local bodies in England. 

Mr. Rafi pointed oui that local bodies did not object to sound advise but resented 
petty interference on the part of Deputy Commissioners and Commissioners. 

Witness wanted Burma to remain within the Indian Empire but to be considered 
separate, for example, for purpose of finance. Witness further stated that they want- 
ed safeguards for all religions and races and against the passage of discriminatory 
legislations against the commercial activity of any class. Witness agreed with the 
statement that Indians were not an economic drain in Burma but were fulfilling an 
economic necessity. Burmans were prepared to remain a part of India provided they 
got a little more money to spend and provided India was not given the status of 
a self-governing dominion. In the case of grant of dominion rule to India Burmans 
were unanimously in favour of separation. 

Mr. Harper^ Collector of Rangoon, who was specially called in to explain the 
extent of corruption at elections, gave his experiences of municipal elections held at 
Rangoon. He was of opinion that corruption existed but not to an alarming extent. 
He thought that under the present circumstances, with a large number of illiterate 
voters who had only a vague conception of what they wanted, the system worked 
fairly well. 

Deputation of Burmese Leagues 

These deputations were followed by the deputation of Burma for Burmans League 
headed by Mr. U. Mya U. and the deputation of the separation of Burma League 
headed by Mr. Hla Tun Pru. 

Examined by Sir H. Gour, Mr, U. Mya U. stated that, whether or not Burma got 
Dominion Status immediately, they wanted separation from India. They feared that 
if the immigration of Indians continued as at present the Burmese race would become 
extinct. They wanted friendly relations with India but to be independent of it. 

Mr. Rafi : Why don’t the Burmese take to this very profitable business of money- 
lending ? 

Lord Burnham ; ‘|The simple reason is that the Burmese have no money to lend. 
Witness ; Yes. That is one of the reasons. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Hla Tun Pru, said that he .agreed with 
the arguments advanced by Mr. U. Mya U. and added, on his behalf, that 
Burma had for many years been drained by India through the payment of the war 
debt. On the question of defence, withness said history showed that the Burmese 
were a maritime and martial race and he saw no reason why in a short time under 
the guidance of British officers they should not be able to build up an army and 
navy of their own. Their naval defence could be supplemented from the Singapore 
naval base. The Conference adjourned at this stage. 

6th. February — Deputadon of Indian Interests 

Before the examination in camera of the Minister and the Executive Councillors 
of the Burma Government, a deputation representing the Indian interests in Burma 
headed by Mr. N. M. Cowasjee, gave evidence for a short time. 

The Deputation wanted that the number of Indian representatives in the Burma 
Council to be raised from 9 to 16, and of the representatives of Burma in the Assembly 
to be raised from 3 to 9- The Deputation was opposed to the separation of Burma 
j opinion among the Burmans on this question of separation was 

divided. In fact, a minority party, with its slogan “Burma for Burmans” favoured 
Mparation. The majority of parties in Burma were opposed to the separation of 
Burma from mdia. The Deputation could not say why a resolution against scpara- 
tlon had not been moved in the Legislative Council when there was so much public 
opinion against the question. 
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Asked by Sir John Simon all the members of the Provincial Committee said that a 
resolution for the separation of Burma from India would be carried, if not unanimously 
at least by a large majority in the present Council, if the Government members refrain- 
ed from voting. 

Mr P. C D. Chari, a member of the Deputation, was of opinion that even if a 
resolution for separation was carried in the Council that would not prove that 
public opinion was not against the question. Witness added that Indian labour 
only supplemented Burmese labour. i 

Burma Women's Deputation 


A deputation of the women of Burma was examined next for a short time by the 
Conference. The deputation was led by Miss C- Dantra, Bar at-Lawand consisted 
of Miss Ma Pwa Hmoo, Bar-at*Law, Mrs. M. Fraser, Dr. Miss Ma Saw Sa, Miss 
T. T. Uice Daw, Miss Mya Shwe and Mrs. Sohora Jeejeebhoy. Miss Dantra made 
the following statement “to the gentlemen of the Joint Free Conference" : — 

“We have come before you, not as the representatives of any body or any 
organisation of women, because our grievance is one which should and ought in the 
first instance be dealt with by the Local Legislature, and consequently we have 
organised no definite deputation to come before you. But last night Sir Hari Singh 
Gour convinced us that this was an opportunity to stir up the lethargy of the Local 
Council and to stimulate it to action by showing that we are in earnest, and that we 
do verily believe that we have a real case to put before you as the final tribunal of 
appeal in this matter. 

“Since 1922 women have had power to vote for members of the Local Legislature 
on the same terms as men, but for seven years we have been denied the right to 
choose one of our own sex to represent us, and this is the case in Burma, a country 
where women have taken an active part in the public life for generations. 

“In faci, there are none of the obstacles in Burma which are in India. We have 
no caste system and no purdah. We are not illiterate. On the contrary, we may own 
property and carry on business on the same footing as men, and there arc no personal 
disabilities attached to women in Burma except this one. 

“In fact, the Burmese woman is, perhaps, if we may venture to say so, through 
no peculiar virtue of her own, more thrifty and industrious than the Burman. Yet, 
while in India most of the provinces have enfranchised the woman completely by 
allowing them to vole as well as to sit in the Local Legislatures, in this province 
we are only partly enfranchised. 

“We are only allowed to vote for men to speak for us. This, no doubt, women 
can do adequately in good many cases, and far more adequately in some, but we 
admit, though humbly, that w.e have a contribution to make towards the welfare of 
the social life in the province. 


‘We are by reason of our sex more fitted to deal with certain problems of a social 
character, housing, health and hygiene, and the education of children. All these it 
IS recognised, have a direct bearing on the prosperity of the country and a very direct 
bearing on the vital problem of crime in Burma. 

“Our main grievances are that we women in Burma must and are willing to 
shoulder our responsibility towards the next generation and the welfare of the State 
in general. As things stand at present, we are denied our contribution. We may 
choose others to speak for us, we may not speak for ourselves. We hope that some- 
thing constructive will arise out of our representation by the action of the Legislature 
which is to meet in a very short time." 

Cross-e^mined by the members of the conference the deputation held that they 
stood for fairplay and no favour" as Sir John put it. They did not want any reserva- 
tion of seats. They wanted equal rights with men. It was true the Phongyis objected 
to women in legislatures. The depuiationists told Sir John Simon'.that in the present 
Council Mr. Rafi of the Provincial Committee was the champion of their cause. 


ISth. February—- The Commiftion at Madras. 

Committee arrived at Madra s from 

ces^on of were org^anized against the Commission. A pro- 

of several thousand started from Napier Park but were held up by the police 
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* near Cupid’s Bow, opposite the fort. The processionists carried bla :k d igs an 1 were 
led by Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar, ex-Minister, the Hon. Ramdas 
jPantulu and Mr. T. Prakasam. On being held up by the police the processionists formed 
a protest meeting under the presidency of Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, at which Mn 
Mudaliar spoke. There was a complefe hartal in the city. 

On the 2ist February the Conference examined Mr. Charles Hilton Brown, Secre- 
tary, Local Self-Government, who explained at length the powers functions and the 
franchise gof local self-governing institutions in the presidency and the system 
of financial grants-in aid by Government for public works entrusted to them. 
Grant-in-aid, he said, was a sound system of financing these bodies and the local 
Government exercised sufficient checks on the administration of funds thus allocated. 
There was a tendency to let municipal dues fall in arrears but the powers of 
surcharge possessed by Government exercised a wholesome effect and things were 
really improving. He estimated that the working of 50 per cent, of the local bodies 
could be classed as satisfactory and of about 50 per cent as unsatisfactory. 

Witness explained to .Vlr. Cadogan the various powers of supervision and control 
over self governing bodies vested in the local Government. He was satisfied that 
these powers were quite adequate except that he would like to have the power of 
removing presidents of district and taluq boards added to them. They had had 
to supercede or, in some cases, to abolish these bodies but the proportion of those 
that had to be thus penalised was not great. Village panchayats could be made 
the lowest link in the chain ol local self-government but he did not quite see with 
Viscount Burnham how they could be utilized as electoral colleges for elections to 
bodies of a higher rank, unless there was a fundamental and radical change in 
their conception. At present they extended to less than one-third of the presidency 
and it would take a long time to push them throughout the whole of Madras 
Presidency. 

Sir A. P. Patro, President, Provincial Committee, got the admission from witness 
that the description of local bodies in the administration reports as satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory depended very largely on the officer who wrote that report. The 
unsatisfactory working of most of these bodies was due to warring factions which 
prevented the best type of men from coming in. The Chairman being the executive, 
a great deal depended upon his personality. He did not agree that unsatisfadtory 
working of these bodies was due to lack of funds. 

Witness informed Mr. Khalilullah that in the system of joint electorates for local 
bodies Moslems had not been able to secure their due share of representation He 
would not say that the same applied to Indian Chris'ians. 

Sir Arthur Froom was told that there was effective supervision an l co-ordination 
in the work of local self-governing bodies from the centre. 

Witness did not agree with Sir Harisingh Gour*s suggestion that there was a 
demand for the formation of a provincial service for local bodies. He told Sir 
Zulfiquarali that it was premature to express any opinion as to the success or failure of 
compulsory primary education initiated by the panchayats. Mr. Brown informed Sardar 
Uberoi that in any amending bill opportunity would be taken to remove the present 
disability on women seeking election to the Madras Corporation. 

Mr. Slater*# Evidence 

Mr. S. H. iSfater, Labour Commissioner, examined by Mr. Hartshorn said that 
the total industrial labour population, according to the 1921 census, was two millions 
and a half in Madras Presidency. This included women and children. In Madras, 
City the number of actual workers was 40,000 and there were about 100,000 in the 
unorganised industries. There was no standardisation of wages or of work but 
roughly speaking, a skilled artisan earned between Rs. 22-8 and Rs. 25 per month 
and the unskilled labourer about ten to twelve annas per day in Madras ' City. In 
rural areas the standard of wages of skilled labour was much the same, possibly 
between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 per month but in the case of unskilled labour it varied 
from four to eight annas per clajr. ^ Witness estimated the total population of labourers 
and depressed classes taken jointly at about thirteen millions. As regards the 
question of providing elected representation instead of nominated representation, 
witness said that really organised labouring class numbered only about 40,000 in 
the whole presidency and giving them special separate representation was not worth 
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while. With regard to the unorganised labouring class and depressed classes, 
he thought the best way to provide representation for them would be to lower the 
franchise qualification and thus bring in a large number of these. 

The Police Commitiloner** Evidence 

Before the Conference rose for the day Messrs. F. A. Hamilton and C. B. 
Cunningham, Police Inspector-General and Commissioner of Police respectively, 
were examined for a short time with regard to the transfer of the Police pipartment 
to the control of a responsible minister. They were both of opinion that if all other 
departments were transferred the police should also be transferred as otherwise 
it would be placed in an unenviable poisition. They made this recommendation 
on the understanding that all the o*her departments were transferred without 
exception and that European recruitment continued as at present. 

Witnesses told Lord Strathcona that there would be a certain amount of efficiency 
when the proportion of Indians and Europeans recommended by the Lee Commission 
was reached. Witness wanted the Imperial Police to continue to hold its commission 
from the Secretary of State. 

lit March — Deputation of S. 1. Liberal Federation. 

The deputations of the South Indian Liberal Federation, Madras, and Ganjam 
District Peoples Association, were headed respectively by Mr. A.^ Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar, President, Madras Corporation, and Mr. Koka Apparao Naidu Mudaliar, 
who was also the spokesman for both, 

Mr. Mudaliar stated that dyarchy was unworkable and therefore recommended 
the establishment of provincial autonomy with an executive responsible to the 
legislature in the provinces, the creation of a responsible executive in the Central 
Government in the departments other than those of the Army, Navy, Foreign and 
Political, and other allied subjects He would remove these subjects entirely from 
the purview of the Legislative Assembly which would not be allowed even to vote 
on the grants for these subjects. 

A joint sitting of the Council of Sta^e and the Princes Chamber should have the 
right of discussing these grants. The Central Government should continue to 
exercise powers of general superintendence and control over provincial Governments 
with regard to certain subjects of all India importance. 

There was a difference of opinion between the Liberal Federation and the Ganjam 
Association with regard to checks on the provincial legislatures. The Federation 
thought that the Governor should continue to exercise his present powers of interven- 
tion in cases of emergency. . The Association held that second chambers should be 
created in the provinces to keep a check on the popular house. 

Mr. Mudaliar admitted to Sir H. Gour that he proposed to establish dyarchy in the 
centre when he was proposing its abolition in the provinces, but maintained that 
under the circumstances there was no escape from it. This must be resorted to at 
least for a period of ten years. Mr. Mudaliar was strongly of opinion that the sepa- 
rate electorates should continue for the minorities until they themselves ask for joint 
electorates. On the question of franchise it was recommended that the qualification 
should be substantially lowered to make an advance towards the ideal of adult 
franchise. 

Deputation of Indian Cbriitians 

A deputation of five under the leadership of Rao Bahadur Pane Appaswamy next 
gave evidence on behalf of the Indian Christian Association of Madras. 

Examined by Col. Lane Foxj witness pressed the claim of the Christian commu- 
nity to seven seats on the local legislature on the same principle that gave Moslems 
thirteen seats. Christians formed just three per cent, of the population of the presi- 
wfiich was half that of Moslems. Christians were far more advanced than 
Moslems in the matter of education. He also pleaded for the representation of 
inaian Christians in the higher public services in excess of their proportion in the 
population on the strength of their better educational qualifications. Their adequate 
representation on local bodies was also advocated. Witness would like a diinsion 
ot the seats reserved for Indian Christians between Protestants and Catholics. 
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After lunch Major Atlee and Colonel Lane Fox received the deputation of MadrcLS 
Velala Mahajana Sangam on behalf of the Commission. 

Mr. P. Ramanatham, who headed the deputation, stated that separate communal 
electorates were highly objectionable. The system of poliing of votes of illiterates 
through polling officers led to the exploitation of the reforms by men of wealth to the 
exclusion of men of brains. Replying to Major Atlee witness held that All-India 
Services must continue. They should in future be called services of the Commonwealth 
of India, f 

Deputation of Catholic Indians 

The deputation of the Catholic Indian Association of Southern India, headed 
by Mr. Arpudhaswamy Oydayar was next examined. Witness urged upon the 
conference that the basis of the franchise should continue to be a property quali- 
fication, literacy in the vernacular languages being made an alternative qualification. 
They had no objection to a slight lowering of the franchise but they strongly advocated 
the retention of the existing communal electorates. They favoured the present system 
of indirect elections to district boards of the presidency being substitute i by direct 
elections. 

Witness was opposed to the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, 
especially to the formation of separate Tamil and An Ihra provinces. The strength 
of the local legislature should be raised to about three hundred members. 

He pressed for adequate and effective representation of his community on the 
legislatures, both local and central. To avoid strife between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, it was suggested that seats allocated to the Christian community should be 
equally divided between these two sects. 

Deputation of Depressed Class Christians 

The last deputation of the day was from the Depressed Class Christians, headetf 
by Mr. Ghaparkasham. They pleaded for ihe ex ension of the same privileges to 
depressed class Christians as were enjoyed by the Hindu depressed classes. They 
complained that they were not treated as brother Christians by higher class 
Christians. This differentiation extended even to the churches. 

They felt that they were not being properly representated by representatives of 
the Indian Christians and, therefore, they would like to merge themselves with the 
general electorate where they would be able to make their influence felt. Candidates 
returned through general coustituencies would protect their interests because they 
would be under an obligation to them, having been returned with the help of 
their votes. The present franchise was satisfactory and need not be interfered 
with. 

14th. March — ^The Commiirion at Nagpur 

The Simon Commission and the Indian Committee without the provincial wing 
entered to-day upon their constitutional inquiry into the administration of the Cenral 
Provinces. They were assisted by Mr. H. C. Gowan, Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, who supplied the data about the working of the reforms in the Central Provinces 
in relation to Berar. 

Sir John Simon mainly concentrated his attention in the beginning on getting a 
picture of - he administration and clearly brought out the particular position of Berar 
in the administration of the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Gowan explained in detail how Berar was administered. Laws enacted by 
the C. P, Council were applied to Berar with modifications to suit local circumstances 
with the previous sanction of the Governor-General-in- Council. The Berar Legislative 
Committee was merely an advisory body and the Governor-General-in-Council ap- 
proved of its recommendations whenever possible. The inclusion of Berar in the 
adtninistration was a financial gain to C. P and the people of Berar preferred to re- 
main in British India rather than revert to the Nizam's dominions. 

Political interest in to-day’s examination centred round a question of Sir John 
Simon who pointed out the general tendency of the C. P. legislators to reject demands 
on the reserved side which were very essential for carrying on the administration. 
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Dr. Gour asked if it was not a fact that these cuts were moved to ventilate grie- 
vances against the reserve side of Government. 

Mr. Gowan, though reluctant to agree fully, said that the legislators now realised 
that their grievances could be brought home to Government by moving token cuts. 

Mr. Gown told Colonel Lane-Fox, that dyarchy did not work well in C. P. because 
of the domination of Swarajists and of no-confidence motions which were very often 
moved against Ministers. This was the first province in India to work on the basis of 

joint responsibility of Ministers. ^ ^ f i 

Answering Dr. Gour, witness admitted there was a demand for permanent settle- 
ment or at least for a long term settlement and that Government had agreed partially 

to meet this demand. tt* t. r o r» 

Dr. Gour asked how long it would take to have a High Court for C. P. 

Mr, Gowan pointed out that the status of the province had to be raised, as also 
the salaries of the members of the Executive Council, under Scheduler of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. Till then it was not possible to create a High Court for the 
province. 

15th March — Moslem Deputation 

A Deputation oi Moslems headed by Khan Bahadur Villayatullah gave evidence 
on this day before the Conference. Examined by Sir John Simon, Khan Bahadur 
Villayatullah said that Moslems got 7 seats out of a total of 50 elected 
seats in the local Legislative Council, but claimed more seats in order that 
Moslem representation may be adec^uate and effective. Witness claimed 
adequate representation for his community in the Central Legislature as 
well as a fair share of the jobs in public services. A certain percentage of 
jobs should, he said, be secured to Moslems through a provision in the parliamentary 
statute governing the constitution of India. If that was not possible they left it to the 
Commission to devise mean for safeguarding the interests of Moslems in public 
services. 

Sir John Simon gave figures to show that Moslems had 25 out of 100 jobs in the 
provincial executive service, g out of 138 in the judicial service and 5 out of 19 in the 
provincial police service. Sir John pointed out to witness that these figures did not 
show that the Moslem element was being eliminated. 

The deputation was not opposed to the grant of provincial autonomy provided 
there were the necessary safeguards to protect the interests of all minorities. As a 
matter of fact they would like to have a third party to see justice done to minorities 
as long as they did not reach the level of advanced communities. 

Depressed Classes’ Deputation 

A joint deputation of the depressed classes then waited on the Conference. 
Mr. Gavai who headed the deputation, stated that the two chief depressed classes 
in the province were Manas and Chamars, the former numbering 882,000 and the 
later 11.71,000. Examined by Mr. M. C. Rajah, the depressed classes* representative on 
the Central Committee, witness stated that they wanted separate electorates in order to 
secure adequate representation in Legislatures In public services he wanted repre- 
sentation in proportion to the population strength. There was, he said, political back- 
ground to all social disabilities under which the depressed classes laboured. 

C. P. Non-Brahmint’ Deputation 

A deputation of the Central Provinces and Berar non-Brahmin Political 
Association with Rai Bahadur K. C. Naidu as the spokesman bitterly complained 
of the exploitation of all classes in the provinces, through intrigues, by the small 
but well organised community of Maharashtia Brahmins. He went so far as to 
characterise this class as a menace to the rest of the public. 

In order to escape from the exploitation of this community, the Rai Bahadur 
^ggested that the Provincial Government should consist of a Governor with an 
Executive Council of four members, one European and three Indians, representing 
all interests and all communities. The Cabinet was to be responsible, not to the 
mvincial Legislature, but to the British Parliament for a period of ten years, 
wring this period of ten years witness hoped that electors would become educated 
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enough to realise the political value of their votes. He would also like to bar the 
Maharashtra Brahmins from being leturned from rural constituencies to the Council. 
He cite I an instance of 6 out of 7 appointments of judgeships going to 
Hrahmi n sinue a Brahmin had been made the Home^Member. 

Sir H iri Singh Gour argued that if they could not improve their lot when at 
least h ilf the govern nent was under popular control, their position would be worse 
when there was no popular control at all as the witness suggested. 

Witness did not want the public to be exploited by Brahmins during the time that 
non-Brahiniris and others were being politically educated. The Rai Bahadur 
further wanted statutory provision in the constitution giving to the depressed classes 
the right of entry into Hindu temples. He wanted the minimum percentage of 
Europeans in services to be fixed, but would not suggest any definite figure. 
He went on to suggest that the franchise should be extended to all who had an 
income of Rs. 120 per month. 

Mr. Roughtoni* Evidence 

Mr. N. J. Roughton, Financial Secretary to the Central Provinces Government 
was next examined by the Conference. He traced in detail the history of the formula 
fixing 60 to 40 as the ratio of the expenditure in the Central Provinces and Berar res- 
pectively. In 1923*24 the ratio of expenditute in the two areas was 73 to 27, but they 
had gradually worked up to a 62 to 38 ratio. Witness was hoping that this 
year they would be able to work up to a 60 to 40 ratio, but the sudden famine in the 
northern part of the province had upset their calculations. 

Discussing the Meston Settlement with reference to the Central Provinces Gov- 
ernment Mr. Roughton said the revenue of the province had gone up from 495 lakhs 
to 554 lakhs during the period that had elapsed since that Settlement was arrived at 
and the heads of revenue in the province were inelastic largely due to the restriction 
of time limit and percentage limit on the revision of land revenue. 

Excise was a contracting rather than an expanding source of revenue. They 
had raised an additional revenue to make the two ends meet by increasing the 
duty on stamps temporarily for three years. He expected an increase of three lakhs 
of rupees in the revenue this year. 

Sir John Simon comparing the expenditure per million of the population in C. P. 
with the other provinces on the nation building departments remarked that it was 
rather low in this province. 

Mr. Roughton ; “We have to cut our coat according to our cloth.” For giving 
increased spending power to transferred departments he suggested that fresh taxation 
should be imposed. Mr. Roughton did not consider the Meston Settlement as a 
satisfactory arrangement and was of opinion that some readjustments were necessary in 
the direction of giving more assistance to more backward provinces. The possible way 
of increasing central revenues out of which this assistance could be given, he said, 
was to increase salt tax and levy death duties. 


This closed the public sitting of the Conference. The Commission then left for 
Delhi arriving there on the 18th March and held final sittings between the 2lst 
March and the 4th April when the members of the Government of India gave 
them the benefit of their views and a final Conference was held with the Provincial 
Committees. They left for England on the 13th April and re-assembled in London 
on the 7th June and during the following six weeks they held joint sittings with the 
Central Committee for the elucidation of questions connected with the Army in 
India, the Secretary of State and other matters. 

The work of the Commission being now completed, it adjourned to prepare find 
reports. The report of the Central Committee came out earlier, being published on 
the 23rd. December 1929. In the following pages we give important extracts from the 
report and a summary of recommendations. 
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The report of the Indian Central Committee which co-operated with the Simon 
Commission was published on the 23rd December 1929. The Commits consisted of 
Sir Sankaran Nair (Chairman^, Sir Arthur Froon^ Raia Nawab Ah Kha^, Sardar 
Shivdev Singh Uberoi, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir Han Singh G our, Dr. Suhrawardy, 
Mr. M. C. Rajah and Mr. Kikabhai Premchand. The Committee was appointed m 

September 1928. . ^ . j i ^ u ^ rrn 

The report runs to 388 pages but the mam report extends only to about 72 
pages, the rest being taken up by the dissenting minutes and explanatory notes of 
the members. The Committee requested His Excellency the Vi^roy to take the 
necessary steps to forward the report and make it available to the British Parlia- 
ment.” They further observed : “We do not desire that our report should be 
published as an annexe to the report of the Statutory Copimission.*’ The following 
are important extracts from the report : — 

RKI.AT10XS Of Ministers With Executive Councillors 

It had been the intention of the authors of the reformed constitution that the 
two halves of the Ciovernment, while consulting together, should be separately 
responsible for their own spheres. In practice, however, the result was far difTerent. 
One consoqiieiico of (he relationship between the two halves of the Government was 
that they found themselves, in some respcHJts, mutually dependent upon one another. 
The ministers found it convenient to cultivate friendly relations with the official 
bloc, upon which they could generally rely, and on which they were sometimes 
dependent for their retention of office. On the part of the other half of Govern- 
ment there was a natural disinclination to rely on the extraordinary powers vested 
in the Governor and to a^rang(^ an amicable modus vivendi with the Ministers. As 
a consequence, the Ministers learnt to rely upon the official bloc and inevitably 
came to be regarded as, in some respects, a part of the bureaucratic government and 
jointly responsible with them. One effect of this was to loosen the ties which 
bound Ministers to their followers. While the Ministers looked to the official bloc 
for support, their followers deemed it unnecessary to yield consistent support to 
their leaders ; nor did they feel the necessity for any rigid system of the formation 
of regular political parties ; and it is one of the strongest criticisms that may be 
advanced against the system of dyarchy that it has done little, if anything, to foster 
the growth of political parties. On the reserved half this relationship resulted inevi- 
tably in a certain vacillation and lack of consistency. Where circumstances rendered 
it desirable that the support of the Ministry should be secured for a particular policy, 
the latter were sometimes in a position to secure a modification of tne policy of the 
reserved half as the price of their support. 


Reaction of Dyarctiy on the Electorate 
The Legislature was representative of a small electorate untrained in the arts 
of self-government. The natural ignorance of the voters was however in some 
respects compensated for by an organisation which lent itself readily to political 
f*L*^^i* ?"^®'*§^out India the masses of the people arc accustomed to look to 
w of their various communities for guidance in many of the ordinary 

attairs of their daily life. At election time, therefore, the task of the candidates 
was, in some respects, simplified. They dealt with the leaders of the different 
communities while the latter, in turn, explained matters to their followers and 
nijiuencea the direction of their votes. Oh the other hand, the system of dyarchy 
involved candidates in certain difficulties. The* chief interest of the average voter 
rnroi^liout the greater part of India was in matters falling within the purview 
™ Revenue and Irrigation Departments or connected with the administratioii 
there was in many parts a tendency on the part of the 
ol^i ^ regard their local representative rather as a channel through which to 
rennla of their grievances against the reserved departments than as a 

whose duty it was to care for their interests in the spheres ' in which 
entrusted to the Ijegislative Councils. To this extent 
roai calculated to give the avera^ voter a totally incorrect idea of the 

implications of a system of responsible government, 
lo 
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Further evil conBcquenccs rcBulted from the fact that the local legislatures 
had 1)0 direct responsibility for those departments which concern the most vital 
interests of the electors. There was a not unnatural tendency on the part of the 
latter to regard the Ministers as of inferior status to the members of the Executive 
Council and to adopt an attitude of irresponsibility towards the new system of 
government. However wTongly they might exercise the franchise the bureaucracy 
was there to see that no real harm befell them. Thus, from the very earliest days 
of rcBpQnsiblc government, the voter was deprived of the most powerful incentive 
to a wise and responsible use of his vote, because his most immediate interests 
were not involved in the exercise of the franchise. 

Working of Dyarchy 

In spite of defects inherent in the system and of dilliculties arising from circums- 
tances beyond control, a surprising amount of success may be claimed for the new 
system of government. In all the provinces, save the Central Provinces and to a 
lesser extent, in Bengal, men of good-will have been found prepared to give dyarchy 
a fair trial, nowever short it may have fallen of their aspirations. Inside the legis- 
lative councils the forma and conventions of parliamentary procedure have been 
readily adopU^d. Debates have, as a rule, been conducted at a high level both of 
eloquence and of decorum. The record of legislation passed is one that bears tribute 
to the enthusiasm with which the new legislatures have approached their task. The 
spread of education, the development of co-oi^erative societies, the increased provision 
of medical relief, are largely due to the influence and, indeed, the pressure exerted by 
the legislatures. If in some cases there has been a disinclination to impose fresh 
taxation it must be borne in mind that the ministers have had no real financial res- 
ponsibility and further that the provinces have been labouring under a sense of grie- 
Wicc against the Central Government in connection with the Meston settlement. In 
this connection wo may point out that as long as there is a distinction between 
reserved and transferred subjects, provincial legislatures may be expected to be more 
ready to make flnancial provision for the latter than for the former. In some res- 
pects, therefore, the reserved departments have lost more through the natural hostili- 
ty or indifference of the legislatures than they have gained through a protection that*, 
has often proved illusory. 

Growth of Education 

Dealing with the progress of education the Committee remark 

‘With the passing of the Government of India Act of I91D, education became 
H transferred subject, in charge of a minister responsible fo the council. Forthwith-- 
Klueation became the special care of the councils and a powerful impetus was given 
to its expansion. By 1927 the numlier of pupils in primary schools rose to 9.24 
millions, an increase of 44.4 per cent during the decade. The expenditure on 
primary education which amountal to only 0.90 croros in 1892, and gradually 
rose to 2.93 crores in 1917, jumped, during the next decade, to 0.95 crores, an in- 
crease of 237 per cent. Large sums were dcmandal by the ministers and voted 
gladly by the legislative councils. With the exception of Burma, all the provinces 
acc^ted the principle of compulsion in the matter of primary education.’ 

The Committee then review the progress of secondary and higher cdueation and 
remark : — 

* We )ire of opinion that these facts constitute a complete vindication of and con- 
clusive argument for carrying forward to its final stage a system which has pro- 
duced these results. The lueaATe progress achieved in the pre-lleform period, the 
phenomenal expansion of eaiication since ita transfer to responsible muiistcrs, the 
keen Interest displayed by all sections of the community in their own education 
and the sacrifices made by them in that behalf are factors which we think more 
than fulfil the test which >vc started to apply. We are aware that there is much 
waste and ineflectiveness, that the results have not always been commensurate with 
the effort. The rapidity of the advance has led to defects of organisation which 
call for a remedy bdore the full fruit of the eflorts is reaped. But the defects are 
unavoidable in the early stages of such a gigantic effort. Given time to take stock 
of the situation wc have no doubt that those who have shown such enthusiasm for 
the cauM will not allow their sacriflees to be in vain. We are therefore not dismayed 
by the debit side of the account. What is essential, in our opinion, is the fact that 
the simdeu transfer of responsibility from the bureaucracy to the pwple of the coun- 
try led to no shrinking on the part of the latter, but rather to a keen determination 
to seixe the opportunity and to turn it into splendid achievement,’ 
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Working of Local Bodif^ 

The committee then review the development of representative institutions and 
remark as bellow on the working of local bodies : — 

*We find that the working of local bodies in recent years has been subjected to 
adverse criticism ; but it docs not appear to be sufficiently realised by the critics that 
responsibility was suddenly tr.ansferred from trained officers, supported by adequate 
technical staff and with the resources of the revenue department generally at their 
disposal for purposes of inspection and check, to unofficial bodies operating in some 
cases with inadequate technical staff and in an atmostphcrc chargea with resentment 
against, and suspicion of, ofiicial control. Where, in me first years of the reformed 
constitution, advice from cx|>cricnt;ed officials might have been of great value to local 
bodies, the cx)ndition wore such that the latter were as little likely to ask for it as 
the former wxtc certain to feci diffident in offering it. Circumstances thus combined 
to render the task of local bodies, in these first years of their emancipation from 
ofiicial control, one of uncxamolod difliculty. It would be unsafe, as well as unfair, 
k) attempt to draw too definite conclusions as to the future of local self-government 
from the history of the past nine years. To us the wonder is, not that these bodies 
sliould have failed in some instances to in.aintain their former efficiency, but that 
their general level of working should have remained so high. Many of the defects, 
in our opinion, were the inevitable result of the suddenness with which the transi- 
tion from official tutelage to complete fretdom was made. They do not connote an 
inaljility on the part of the people to manage their own affairs through the medium 
of repr'ev . ntative institutions. 

The Dyarchy 


'flic nine provinces are now governed by a divided Executive, the Governor-in< 
Council controlling the reserved subjects while the Cl over nor with Ministers is res- 
ponsible for tlic transferred subjects. The alternatives before us are cither to retain 
dyarchy, whether in its present or in a inodifial form, or to abolish the distinc.tion 
brtweet^ reserved and transferred subjects and set up a unitary form of Ctovernment. 
The present system w'as devised as a tomi)ornry cxi)edicnt ; it is highly 
rirtiticial, has many inherent defects and involves grave disadvantages. That 
the system has worked oven moderately well since its inception is a tribute to the 
men who have worked it, rather than an argument in favour of its continuance. The 
icing's (Tovcriiincnt has been carried on in spite of, and not because of, dyarchy, 
riiere is, in fact, a preponderating volume of opinion, both official and non-ofilcial, in 
favour of the abolition of dyarchy and the institution of a unitary system of government 
in the jirovinces. Apart from the views of individuals, it is only the United Trovinccs 
tl(»v«Tnmcnt and the Ilombay Provincial Committee who, as a body, recommended the 
coiitinnancc of dyarchy. The llpmbay Provincial Committee would retain the depart- 
monl of Law and Order as a reserved subject only for a period of five years, after 
which it should be oj)cn to the provincial legislature to demand the transfer of this 
bisi remnant of dyarchy, to the control of responsible ministers. The United I’ro- 
MMces Goyernmciit, while recommending the retention of a modified system of dyarchy, 
would widen the field of responsibility by the transfer of further subjects. 

Unitary System Of Government Hecommended 
In view of this consensus of opinion among those who have had first-hand ex- 
r^nence of dyarchy, the majority of us have no hesitation in recommending that the 
r-xecutive Government in the nine major provinces and in the province of Sind, if 
•‘'Cpanitcd from Ilombay, should consist of a Governor appointed by the Crown, and 
mmisters resjjonsibic to the legislature. We consider that the distinction between reserv- 
transferred subjects should be abolished and that all subjects save those 
i ^ ^ classified as central, should be provincial. The only exception we 
of tho 1 general rule is that in Bengal, following the rccommenation 

nnt .K ^^^v^rnment, we would retain law and order in charge of a member 
not directly responsible to the legislature. 


Strength of the Cabinet 
the local conditions and the 


varkn, conditions and the recommendations of the 

shoiilH Governments and committees, we recommend that the cabinet 

Ikimbav . “““sters in Bladras, six in the United Provinces, five in 

ay, Bengal the Punjab and Burma, four in Bihar and Orissa and Assam 
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and three in the Cen <ral Provincea. The ministers should be appointed by the 
Governor in the manner indicated in the next parap;raph ; and except in one 
instance referred to hereafter, either be elected members of the local Legislatures 
or obtain seats therein within six months from the date of appointment. We do 
not accept the suggestion that they should be elected by the Legislature. 

Joint Responsibility 

It is an essential feature of our scheme that there should be joint r^ponsibility 
in the Cabinet. We therefore recommend that in appointing the ministers ^ the 
Governor should follow the English constitutional practice of selecting the Chief 
Minister and appointing the other ministers on his recommendation. It was 
suggested in the course of our deliberations that the Governor should appoint 
the minister in consultation with the Chief Minister but not necessarily on his 
recommendations. This however would in our opinion be incompatible with joint 
responsibility since it is essential for the latter that the Chief Minister should be 
in a position to select colleagues in whom he has confidence and not be compelled 
to accept men chosen by the Governor. 

Question of a Muslim Minister 

The desire of the Muslim community for a share in the Executive Government 
of the country is natural and has our entire sympathy. Vfc believe that no wise 
Minister will ignore the accession of strength which the inclusion of a Muslim 
member will bring to his cabinet. It is probable that the exigencies of the parlia- 
mentary situation will make the inclusion of a Muslim Minister in the Cabinet 
virtually certain in most provinces. In any case it is very improbable that the 
position accorded to the community in this respect during thtJ past ten years will 
DC lightly ignored in the formation of future ministries. Rut a Statutory provision 
for the appointment of a Muslim, irrespwtive of his capacity and the parliamentary 
sup^rt he is able to command, is, in our opinion, impossible of acceptance. 

The admission of such a claim would give rise to similar claims from other 
C/Ommunitics and interests, which it w’ould be difficult to ignore, Such an a|»point- 
ment would be inconsistent with the assumption of joint responsibility by the 
Cabinet and be destructive of its solidarity. In the words of the Ihinjab Committee, 
the selection of ministers irrespective of party considerations “would cut at the 
very root of the principle of responsible government". The argument relating to 
Muslim endowments appears to us to be particularly dangerous. These endowments 
are at present adjudicated upon by judges irrespective of their religion. If the argu- 
ment were sound that a Muhammadan minister alone should deal with them on the 
executive side, it might be claimed with equal force that a Muhammadan judge alone 
should be capable of handling them on the judicial side— a claim which has never 
been made and would, if allowed, be subversive of sound government. We, there- 
fore, find ourselves unable to accept the proposal. 

Working Of The Cabinet 

With regard to the internal working of the Oabinc^t, we propose that the Chief 
Minister should preside at the meetings and, save in Bengal in one particular respect, 
distribute the portfolios amongst the memhors of the Cabinet. He may appoint a 
member to preside iu his absence, and such member wnll be the Vice-President of 
the Cabinet and possess all the powers of the Chief Minister for the time being. It 
should bo within the discretion of the Chief Minister to appoint an official as 
secretary to the Cabinet, who should w’ork under his orders or. in his absence, under 
those of the Vice-President. Rules for the transaction of the business of the local 
^vernment should be prepared by the Cabinet and submitted to the Governor for 
his approval, and should become operative to the extent of such approval. 

The Governor 

It follows from our proposals regarding the constitution of the Cabinet that the 
Governor will not be a member of it. It is desirable that the Governor, as a direct 
repr^entative of the Ring-Emperor, should not become the subject of criticism in 
the ^gislative Council, as would be the case if he is directly connected with the 
d^isions of the Cabinet. There is, however, a more weighty reason for his exclusion. 
The transition from the present dyarchical constitution to full responsible govern- 
ment ID the provinces necessitates the retention of certain extraordinary powers in 
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the hands of the Governor. It is essential for the proper exercise of those powers 
that the Governor should be placed outside and above the Cabinet. It is our hope 
that with the growth of responsible government in the provinces the exercise of those 
powers will gradually fall into desuetude, leaving the Governor ultimately in the 
position of a constitutional ruler. The consummation of this ideal will be retarded 
rather than advanced by placing the Governor in tlic Cabinet. 

Law and Ordeh in Benoal 

The exception wc have made in paragraph 42 relates to the portfolio of Law aiul 
Order in Bengal. Owing to the existence of acute communal tension in that province 
and its repercussions on the administration, a section of the Government of Bengal 
is of opinion that the handing over of the portfolio of Law and Ortlei to an elected 
minister, responsible to the Council, would create ‘‘a large measure of distrust and 
apprehension, which would bo unfavourable to the advance of the province’’. The 
(Jovernment of Bengal, therefore, recommend that the portfolio in (piestion should he 
placed in the hands of an official minister, appciinted by the Governor. The Govern- 
ment, including this official member, should, they suggest, be unitary in character, 
and proposals connected with the department of Law and Order which come before 
the Legislative (Council should Jiave been apprnvccl by the Government as a whole. 

We are impressed with the danger pointed out, bni apprehend that the solution 
recommended by the Government of Bengal would be nnworkablo and would make 
the position of the official minister vis-a-vis the ineinhers of the Cabinet, and the 
Legislature full of difficulty. The alternative suggested by the Provineial Committee, 
namely, that of safe-guarding the administration of the department of Law and 
Order by an elected minister by associating wdih him a board composed on commu- 
n/il lines, docs not conimeiid itself to us as either feasible or satisfactory. We have 
already recommended that Law and Order should not Ire a transferr(‘d subject, in 
Bengal. In pursuance of this recommendation we now proturse that the portfolio 
should be placed in charge of a member — not necessarily an official — a]r]roint.c,n by the 
Governor. He will on appointment become an cx-offi<'io ' member of the Legislativi^ 
Council ; but will not, of c<nirs(», he nrsponsible to it. Have in this r('S])cct we r(‘- 
commend that the constitution and the working of the Cabinet * Bengal should 
follow the general lines laid down for the other provinces. 

HrAini.iTY OF Ministries 

A question w’hi*'h has engaged our sjrccial attention is the desirability of guarding 
against the risk of too frequent changes of ministries. Various inclhoils have been 
suggested by w^hiih Ihi.s end might be attained. The American model— an executive, 
appointed for a fixcnl period— -we have rejected as being unsuit(*d to Indian condi- 
Jions and inconsistent with the form of government which we desire, to sec cslnh- 
lishcd. (')iir object is to give the ministers reasonable st^nrity of tenure, while 
ensuring that pow’i.T to remove them shall he exercisable by the legislature wln ri 
they have ceased to have its confidence. Wc, therefore, consiclcr that adequate noth*!* 
should be given before any motion of w’ant of confidence is introduced. 'Iliis ])ro- 
vision wdll ensure that all members of the legi.slaturc will have a rcasonalile oppor- 
tunity to attend. We further consider that no motion of want of confidence should 
entail the resignation of a ministry unless two-thirds of the members present vote in 
favour of it. 

Salaries of Ministers 

Following the almost unanimous recommendation of the provin<*ial Goveniments 
and Committees, we recommend that the salaries of ministers and of the President of 
the Council should Ijc fixed by an Act of the local legislature. We are aware that 
the reduction of salary by a vote of the legislature is one of the generally accepted 
methods of bringing censure a minister and of removing him from office. But 
under our propo.sal it will be open to the legistature to secure this end by refusal 
or reduction of the grants required for the administration of a department. 

The Governor And The Cabinet 

The Governor of the province should, we consider, exercise the ordinary constitu- 
tional power of dismissing the Cabinet ; but we would not vest in him any extra- 
ordinary power to dismiss an individual minister, as has been proposed in some 
quarters. In dismissing, as in appointing, a Cabinet, we consider that the Governor 
should follow the ordinary constitutional practice which obtains in self-governing 
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* British dominions- The power of the Governor to override the Cabinet we would 
restrict and confine within prescribed limits. For the purpose of maintaninjf peace 
and tranquillity in a j'TOvince we consider that it should be open to the Governor^ 
to take any,atepB and, if necessary, issue orders in the name of the Government of* 
the province to preserve pence and order. Where the Governor considers that an 
order issued by a minister should Imj overruled for the purpose of maintaining 
peace and tranquillity, • he should have the power to do so. tSimilarly, where no 
order has been issued by a minister, the Governor should have the power to issue 
any order necessary in his opinion for the maintenance of peace and tranquillity. In 
this conna^ioii wc consider that it should be open to the Governor to direct or 
prohibit the transfer of any district magistrate or district superintendent of police 
to and from^ any district. Apart from matters connected with the maintenance ot 
peace and tranquillity, wc consider that the Governor should be given the power to 
override the decision of the majority of the Cabinet. If, however, he differs from the 
Cabinet on any question affecting (a) the religion or Ihe ^ religious rites of any class 
of British subjects ip British India; (b) any central subject; or (c) the interests of 
another province, he should have the power to refer the fiuestion to the Governor- 
General, whose decision shall be final. 

SizR Of Electorate 

The smallness of the electorates has been made in some quarters 
a ground of criticism against the Councils, and it is argued that, 

until the latter become more largely representative, it would be idle to 

think of invCvSting them with larger powers. It may, however, be mentioned that 
a system of parliamentary government existed in England before 1832, although 
the electorate was practically confined to the upper classes j . and that even after 
tKo Reform Act of 18.32 the proportion of the population ciifranchised was less than 
3 per cent ; it rose to 0 per cent in 1867 and 16 per cent in 1884. The growth 
of the electorate in other countries has been equally slow ; but the smallness 
of the electorate has nowhere precluded the exercise of self-government by the 
countries concerned. Wc can conceive of no reason why the case of India should 
be different. It must be borne in mind that the comparison of voters with the • 
total ^pulation pr(;scnts the size of the electorate in a somewhat unfavourable 
perspective.^ The complete enfranchisement of women, even in leading European 
countries, is of recent occurrence?. In India, owing to social customs amongst 
Muslims and Hindus, the number of women enfranchised is necessarily small 
and unduly Jow’ers the? general average. A more true picture is afforded by 
comparing the electorate with the adult male population, which virtually is the 
only class from which it is formed. Ijooked at from this point of view^ the 
el(?cforafe comprises 40 per cent of the population in Burma ; 11 to 13 per cent 
in Madras. Bombay, the United Provinces, Punjab and Assam ; 9 per cent in 
Bengal ; and 4 per cent in Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces and Bcrar. 
,The perceiitrtges, except in the last two cases, arc not inconsiderable ; but neverthe- 
less, we recognise that a truly democratic government, such as wc aim at establishing 
in our country, is inconsistent with the existence of a narrow franchise. We, 
therefore, propose that a substantial increase should be mode in the size of the 
electorates. 

The growth of the electorate during the last ten years and the popular attitude 
towards the exercise of the franchise, in our opinion, amply justify an advance. 

Growth of Voting 

The growth of the electorate is less significant of popular attitude towards 
fran^ise and the reforms generally than the growth of voting. At the elections 
for the Assembly in 1920, 25 per cent of the voters in contested constituencies 
went to the polls; in 1926 the percentage rose to 48. For the total electorate 
the figures in the two years were .20 per cent and 36 per cent respectively, the 
actual percentages in certain provinces being much higher, e.g.. 47 in the Punjab, * 
48 in the Central Provinces and 50 in Bihar and Orissa. Polling for the provincial 
^uipls has been equally heavy» the percentages in l^o ranging from 39 in 
Bombay and 43 in Madras to 53 in the Punjab. For the contested constitutencics 
111 Bihar and Orissa in tl926 the percentage was 61, a remarkable figure for a 
comparatively backward province. 
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Adult Suffrage Imfeacticable 

We noiv come to our own proposals on the subject. We arc of opinion that 
adult suffrage, though iu ideal to be aimed at and reached by graduu stages, is 
impracticable at the present day. 

Committee’s Proposals 

With regard to the immediate extension of the franchise, two lines of advance 
suggest themselves, namely, to leave the question to the decision * ,pt the 
Councils, and secondly, to take the first step forward before the new Councils are 
(constituted. Although we entertain no doubt as to the liberal intentions of the 
Councils ill this behalf — the Madras Council has already declared itsc'lf in favour 
of adult suffrage— we consider that our demand for the transfer by Parliament of 
its responsibility over the whole field of administration in the provinces to the 
legislative Councils can be made with greater reason if the Councils are representa- 
tive of a wider electorate than less than 4 per cont of the population as at pn^sent. 
We are further of opinion that the political education of the people can be most 
rapidly achieved through the channel of electorates and that “the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions’* imperatively demand that the franchise thould 
be more widely diffus^ than at present. We, therefore, recommend that the present 
(h^ciorato should be doubled immediately. Three mernlM'ra of the Committee, on 
the other hand , are of opinion that there should be no change in the electorate for 
a period of seven years from the coming into force of the new constitution, as 
it would be unwise to widen the electorate at the same time that extensive changes 
are made in the constitution and the powers of the (^’ouncils. 

Future Extension of the Franchise 

With regard to future extension of the franchise, we recommend that thc^ now 
Legislative Councils should have the power to raise or lower the franchise at tin* 
end of their second terra, provided that any change shall not be carrieti into eflect 
iinJess it is passed at a special meeting of the Council and is supported by not 
than two-thirds of the members present. We further recommend that unless 
a more rapid advance is made earlier in the direction of adult suffrage, onc-lhird 
of the adult population should be compulsorily enfranchised in 1941 ; tw^o-thirclH 
I whole in 1961. A minority of us would, however, prefer that 

the Councils should be given the power after the expiry of their secoml term 
to increase the franchise, if they so desire, to not more than one-fourth of the 
adult population and thereafter at the same rate at the end of every two terms. 

We would exclude Burma from the scope of the above recommendations, since* 
tliat province has already travelled a long way on the road to adult sulFrage, the 
0^ male voters to the population over twenty years of age being as high as 
‘]b.u We, therefore, recommend that the question of further extension of the 
iraiKmise in Burma should be left to the discretion of the Legislative Council, 

Size Of Provincial Counctlb 

The next qiiestion which demands our attention is the size and composition of 
the provincial Legislatures. The present strength of the Legislative Councils does not, in 
our opinion, admit of effective representation of the various competing interests. In 
order to make this representation more real, we recommend that the size of the 
constituencies should be reduced and consequently that their number should be 
increawKl. Bearing in mind the recommendations of the Provincial Governments 
and Communities, we suggest the following numbers for the various provinces : — 


Name of Province 

Present Strength 

Proposed Strength 

Madras 

132 

150 

^mbay (excluding Sind) 

95 

114 

fungal 

140 

200 

Cmted Provinces ... 

123 

182 

Punjab 

94 

150 

Bihar and Orissa... 

101 

150 

Central Provinces 

Ti 

125 

Assam 

53 

75 

Burma 

103 

120 


These figures, taken in conjunction with our recommendation for the elimination 
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of nomiimUxl incmben, involve no iiiconuderable increase over tbe present electe<i 
representation in the Council. 


The Official Bloc 

The eoinmittee after quoting the views of the provincial Committees about the 
official bloc recommend 

In view of the above opinions wc have no hesitation in recommending that the 
official,Jl^oc should be entirely eliminated. In order however to^provide for the occasional 
appointment of experts to assist in the consideration of ‘particular bills before the 
(Council, we suggest that the Governor should have the power to nominate not 
more than two expr^ts for the purpose of those bills. These members should be in 
addition to the normal su-ength of the Council but should not have the power 
to vote. 

The nomination of non-official members hns hitherto been justified on the ground 
of enabling the Governor to reni dy the defects of election and secure the representa- 
tion of communities and interests which otherwise fail to obtain representation. 
As we propose to make full provision for the representation of all such communities 
and .interests by election, we recommend that the nomination of non-officials be 
entirely done away with. Ap^ a result of our rceonimcndation, except to the extent 
indicated in ])aragrfl])hs 49, 05, 80 and 93, the Legislative Councils will consist of 
elected members only. 

Communal Electorai’es 

One of the most difficult and at the same time most pressing of the problems 
with which wc havij to d(‘al is that of communal electorate's. Throughout our tour 
in India the Joint Free Conference was confronted with insistent demands for the 
recognition of the special importance of particular communities as such, and argu- 
ments were put forward to supjiort the plea that only by separate electorates or 
special representation not only in the legislatures, but also in local self-governing 
bodies, can the ditrerent interests of each community be safeguarded. 


. ^ The Present Position 

At present the position is that Muslims have separate electorates in eight major 
provinces, while in Burma they are included in a stipanite joint electorate with all 
other Indian votei-s. The Sikhs in the Punjab have their own electorat,e, as have 
Eurov^eans in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and Burma t 
Anglo-Indians in Madras, Bengal and Burma ; Indian Christians in Madras and 
Karens in Burma, lii Madras non-Brahmins, a majority community, are protected 
by the reservation of seats, as arc Maharattas in Bombay. Except in the cases 
mentioned above, the interests of particular eoramiiuities arc safeguarded by the 
nomination of representatives to the legislature. 

Before we (leal with the case of particular communities we will refer to the 
general principles which we propose to follow within the limits set by practical con- 
siderations. The majority of us regard the principle of communal electorates as 
inherently vicious and unsound. We desire to sec them abolished throughout India 
as soon as possible. We are prepared to recommend the retention of communal 
electorates only in exceptional circumstances. Where circumstances render it un- 
likely that a minority will obtain ade(|uate representation without special protection, 
we would generally reserve seats for them in joint electorates. We would at the 
same time leave the members of a minority community free to contest seats in the 
general constituencies over and above those reserved for them. 


Abolition Recommended 

questions which we have had to consider are, firstly, whether the 
praent system of separate electorates should be continued, and, if not,^ what another 

whetW any special repre- 
should be allow^ to the Muslims over and a{)ove that to NvhiSi theV are 

obtain in open election. ^It is 
majority of the Muslims throughout India desire to retain 
^ provinccs in wmch they are in a minority 

Aey should be granted representation ovmr and above that to^ which the mere 

S I§U8Um8®*l®d the other hand, we are convinced that 

Uttle nf I hi T brought together in common electorates there is 

little prospect of the evolution of a spirit of common citizenship, without which the 
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syatenn of responsible camiot antis factorily davelop. It is a matter for 

regret that on this iiiip)rtaiit arid highly-coiitroversial subject it has not been 
found possible to arrive at a unanimius c)a',!usio:i. Somi of us are strongly of 
the opinion that aspirate electorates which now form part of the elecrtofal system 
should not be abolished except with the consent of the coinmunity concerned. The 
majority of us, however, have hold that wider considerations should be allowed to 
override the wishes of particular communities. 

In setting forth our coiiclnsioiH we will deal first with the provinces in which 
the Muslims are in a minority viz ; Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam. In these provinces the majority of us 
are of the opinion that separate electorates for the Muslims should now be abo- 
lished, that they should be granted the privilege of having seats reserved for them 
in joint electorates either on a population basis or their voting strength, whichever 
may be more favourable to them, and further that they should be permitted to 
contest other seats in general constituencies beyond the number actually reserved 
for them. The retention of this system is recommended until the introduction of 
adult suffrage in any province, by which time it is hoped that the time may be 
ripe for the abolition of all special communal privileges. 

Repuksentation Punjab 

Tn the Punjab we have followed for the two principal minoriry communities, the 
Hindus and the Sikhs, the same principle which we have applied to the Muslims in 
provinces in which they lire in a minority. For Hindus and Sikhs, therefore, in 
the Punjab we would reservij seats in joint electorates on a population basis or on 
voting strength, whichever may be more favourable to them, without prejudice to 
their right to contest other seats in general constituencies. The Muslims in the 
Punjab 'will then be placed on the same footing as the Hindus in all the other 
provinces, save Bengal and Burma. 


In Bengal 

For Bengal we would adopt a different principle. In this province the Muslims 
are in a clear majority and the position is no' complicated by the presence of a 
third community, such as the Sikhs in the Punjab. We can see no valid reason 
for granting to the Muslims any special protection. As for the Hindus, they are 
.sufficiently numerous and sufficiently influetitial to be allowed to take care of their 
own interests. Moreover, Hindu opinion throughout India is definitely opposed to 
the principle of special protection for particular communities, save in very excep- 
tional circumstances. We therefore consider that in Bengal, as far as Hindus and 
Muslims .are concerned, there should be no separate electorates and no reservation 
of scats but that the two communities should vote together in a joint electorate. 

The attitude adopted by the Sikh community towards the question ot communal 
representation in the legislature may be stated in a few words. The Sikhs are 
prepared to come into a general electorate with no special protection for their 
community, providecl that this principle i.s generally accepted. If, however, other 
communities are to be given special protwtion, th(3 Sikhs demand that they should 
not be placed in a worse position. We accordingly recommend that until the 
introduction of adult suffrage, seats for the Sikhs in all provinces in which they are 
in minority, should bo reserved in joint electorates on a population basis or their 
voting strength, whichever is more favourable to them, without prejudice to their 
right to contest other seats in the joint electorates. In explanation we may say that 
it is not our intention that the Sikhs should have representation in a province unless 
they have the minimum population necessary to entitle them to it. 

Depressed Classes 

As regards the method of selection of the representatives of the depressed classes 
we have considered nomination, separate electorates and joint electorates. Nomination 
we have ruled out, partly on the ground that this method fails entirely in educative 
effect ; partly because nominees lack independence and cannot always be expected to 
vote without regard to the supposed wishes of the authority who nominated them; 
and partly because the representatives of the depressed classes who gave evidence 
before us were generally opposed to the method of nomination. 

As regard the second alternative, it is only in the Madras Presidency that it 
would appear to be within the bounds of practical politics to form separate electo- 
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rates for the depressed classes. la the Southern Presidency this coinmunity is 
better educated, better organised and altogether politically more a lvancod thanr«ay 
lother part of India. Althou«yh we are generally opposed to any extension of the 
vicious system of communal electorates, the necessity for advancing the political 
Eedueation of the depressed classes is so urgent that we recommend that separate 
lelectorates should be formed from t^e castes named in the Madras Electoral Buie, 
referred to above, for a period of ten years, after which separate electorates should 
be abolished and seats should be reserved for them in joint electorates. 

In other provinces, excluding Bombay and Assam where local conditions have 
made it convenient to adopt a slightly different method, we recommend that seats 
Ishould be reserved for the depressed classes, as defined by the local governments, 
in joint electorates. We would allot thorn seats in the various provinces as 
follows 

Madras 14 (10), Bombay 8 (2), Bengal 8 (1), United Provinces 10 (1), 
Punjab 6 (0), Bihar and Orissa 6 (%), Central Provinces 8 ( 4 ), Assam 9 (0). 

(Kote. — The figures in brackets show present representation, which in every case 
is nomination.) 

In the Bombay Presidency we recommend that scats be reserved for depressed 
classes in joint electorates on a population basis or on their voting strength, 
whichever is more favourable to thetn. 

For Assam we recommend that nine seats should be reserved in the joint electo- 
rates for the backward and depressed classes in the Surma valley and for indigenous 
primitive races and backward and depressed classes in the Assam valley. As in 
other provinces we would leave it to the local government to draw up a list of 
these classes. 

Baokwakd Classes 

Akin to the problem of the **depressed classes’^ is that of “backward classes”, 
among whom may be counted aboriginals, criminal tribes and others among the less 
advanced of the inhabitants of British India. In Madras and Assam one member is 
at present nominated to the Provincial Legislature to represent backward tracts. 
We would recommend the continuance of this representation, leaving it to the local 
governments to form an electorate, if possible, or otherwise to fill the seat by 
nomination* We would, further, give five representatives to the backward classes in 
the United Provinces, exclusive of the ten already allotod to the depressed classes. 

Indian Christians 

Opinion among the Indian Christians on the subject of their representation by 
separate electorates appears to be divided. As we understand the iiosition, Indian 
Christians would be prepared to abandon separate doctorates, because they realise 
that it . is a distinct disadvantage for them to be shut off politically from the bulk 
of their countrymen. If, liovvever, separate electorates are to continue for other 
communities, they would desire to retain them for themselves. We have already 
stated our objection generally to separate electorates. We consider that Indian 
Christians, who as a rule nave a higher percentage of literates than other com- 
munities, will be able to hold their owii in joint electorates, if scats be reserved 
for them. We accordingly recommend that Indian Christians should have seats 
reserved for them in joint electorates and should bo free to contest other seats 
in general constituencies. We would allot to them by this method scats as under 

Madras, 6 ; Bombay^ 1 ; (in Bombay city.) Bengal, 2 ; United Provinces, 3 ; 
Punjab 2 ; Bihar and Orissa, % ; Assam, 1. 

Europeans 

It is clear to us that Europeans must continue to obtain their representation 
through septate electorates, if only for the reason that they are generally unable 
to speak the language sufficiently fluently to address a general constituencey in 
the VCTnacular. We, therefore, consider that Europeans should continue to nave 
fleparate electorates. We would grant them seats as under 

Madw, 2 ; Bombay, 2 ; Bengal, 7 ; United Provinces, 2 ; Punjab, 1 ; Bihar ana 
Onssa, 2 ; Assam, 1 ; Burma, 2. 

As ^^'^ds^e Ctentral Provinces, where at present one member is nominated to 
imraent both Europeans and Anglo-Indians, we would form a general constituency 
Of lf«uropeans and Anglo-Indians returning two members. 
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Anolo-Induns 

Thd case of the Anglo-Indians stands on a slight different footing from that of 
either the Europeans or the Indian Christians. We desire that, as far as possible, 
Anglo-Indians should learn to consider themselves citizens of India havinpj joint 
interests with the bulk of the inhabitants of the country, With this object in 
view we would, where possible, grant them representation in joint electorates by 
reservation of seats. Oue proposals as regards the Anglo-Indian community are as 
follows ^ 

For Madras one member to be returned by a separate electorate and one seat 
to be reserved for them in a joint electorate. In Bombay, following the recom- 
mendation of the Provincial Committee, we would give them two seats in a 
separate electorate. In the United Provinces wc recommend three scats ; in the 
Punjab one ; in Bengal four ; and in Bihar and Orissa one ; in each case the seats 
being reserved in joint electorates. In Burma, where the Anglo-Indians at 
present have one seat, we would grant them two. For the Central Provinces, as 
already stated, wx would give two seats to a joint constituency consisting of Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans. 

In order that the members elected may be really representative of the Anglo- 
Indian community we would suggest that in the case 01 joint electorates the candi- 
dates should either be selected from a panel put forward by recognised Anglo- 
Indian associations, or that election should be conditioned on obtaining a certain 
percentage of the votes, not only of the Anglo-Indians, but of the other electorates 
in the constituency. 

Non-Brahmins and Mahrattas 

The noii-Brahmins in Madras and Mahrattas is Bombay have been protected 
by the reservation for them of a certain number of ‘seats. It has become clear that 
the non -Brahmins in Madras stand in no need of any special protection and are 
well able to hold their own in general constituencies. We, therefore, consider that 
the reservation of seals for non-Brahmins in Madras should be abolished. As 
regards the Mahrattas in Bombay, the reservation of scats for them followed out 
of the reservation of seats for non-Brahrains in Madras. As in Madras, experience 
in Bombay has shown that the Mahrattas are siifHciently strong in the constituencies 
in which seats are now reserved for them to be able to hold their own. Wo do 
not consider that the reservation of scats for Mahrattas can any longer be justified 
and we, therefore, propose to abolish this reservation also. 

Commerce and Industry. 

We are satisfied that the presence of men, whether Indian or English, qualified 
to speak with knowledge and authority on the various questions connected with the 
development of ciommerce and industry, in India, adds a valuable, even an essential, 
element to the legislatures. Legislation connected with or effecting commerce and 
industry is likely to be increasingly important for many years to come, and we 
entirely agree that no legislative body would be complete without the presence of 
representatives of these Interests, 

Labour 

We have devoted considerable attention to the question of the adequate represen- 
tation of Labour in the legislatures. We recognise that unorganised labour, which 
term includes the vast majority of the labouring classes in India, must remain 
unrepresented until the franchise has been lowered to a sufficient degree to enable 
them to win representation in the general constituencies. We believe, however, that 
India is on the threshold of a great industrial development, and we regard it as of 
the highest importance that means should be provided by which organised labour 
may be enabled to ms^e its wants known in the legislatures through representatives 
of ito own. The best means of attaining this object will, we consider, be by estab- 
lishing separate electorates for labour wherever possible. We would, thmfore, pro- 
pose the following representation for labour 

Madras 1 , Bombay 4, Bengal 3, United Provinces 2, Punjab 1 , Bihar and Orissa 
2, Central Provinces 2, Assam 3. 

In the case of Bombay, where industrial labour is more highly organized than 
elsewhere, we would propose to reserve four seats for labour in four general consti- 
tuencies ;* one in Ahmeaabad ; one in gholapur ; and two in Bombay City. In 
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Assam we propose that the three representatives should be elected by labourers 
employed on tea estates. In the other provinces we would propose to establish 
s^arate dectorates for labour. 

Landholders. 

We consider that landholders should continue to have representation through 
special constituencies. In view of the increase which we propose in the numbers of 
the provincial legislatures we would generally increase the numbers of the land- 
holders’ A!presentatives, except in Bombay^ as follows 

Madras 7, Bombay (excluding Sind) 2. Bengal 5, United Provinces 16, Punjab 
4, Bihar and Orissa 8, Central Provinces 5. 

Of the sixteen representatives in the United Provinces, eight should be elected by 
the British-Indian Association, six b^ the Agra Zaminders’ Association, and two 
> by the MuzafiTarnagar Zamindars’ Association. 

In the Punjab we would propose to form a joint electorate for the four land- 
holders* seats reserving one seat in this constituency for a Hindu, one for a Sikh; 
and two for Muslim land-holders. 


Universities 

We would leave the representation of the Universities at the same strength as at 
pr^ent, except in the case^ of ^ the United Provinces, where we consider that the 
existence of the three Universities of Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow should be 
recognised by giving them two scats instead of one. In the method of election of 
university representatives we propose a modification of the present system. We 
consider that, in order to secure a more adequate representation of learning and the 
return of representatives possessing special academic qualifications, the university 
mnchise should be confined to members of the Senate, or, in the case of Dacca 
University, the Court of the University. 

Women. 

We are unanimously of opinion that steps should be taken to secure the 
rwresentation of women in the provincial legislatures. Except in the case of certain 
advanced parts of India, it seems clear that women cannot at present expect to 
obtain representation to an adeciuute extent through the general constituencies. We, 
therefore, consider that in every province five per cent of the total seats in the 
provincial legislatures should be reserved for women. 


Life of the Provincial Legislature. 

There is a general^ consensus of opinion that the present term of the Councils, 
nam^y, three years, is too short to admit of the Councils or the ministers being 
able to c^ry out anv sustained programme of work. We, therefore, recommend 
that the term should be extended to four years. 

' Powers of Provincial Legislature. 

Subject to ^ the^ reservations made in this behalf in paragraph 98, we recommend 
that the legislative power in the provinces should be vestea in the Governor; as 
representative of the King-Emperor, and the Legislative Council, and, in the case 
of the Unitra Provinces, also the Senate. The Local legislature should have the 
to make laws for the peace and good government of the province in respect 
c« all provincial subjects, excluding those subjects which are assigned to the Central 
Government of India. It should not, however, be empowered, without the previous 
sanctoon of the Governor-General in Council, to repeal or alter as to the Wince 
any law relating to a provincial subject enacted by the Indian Legislature, before 
the commencement of the new constitution. 

provi^ial subjects to the administration of responsible 
ministOT, the power given to the Governor under section 72E of the Government of 
certify legislation essential for the discharge of his responsibiU- 
subjects will naturally disappear. The same result will follow in 

2SS? to sec. 72D (2) of the above Act to restore 

grants refused by the legislature in respect of reserved subjects. 

Financial Bafeguardb. 

!nie ctotrol of the Legislature over legislation, and of the Legislative Councils 
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over budgets, would thus become complete. In regard to budgets, however, follow- 

British constitution and the provisions of 
section 72D (2), proviso (c), of the Government of India Act, we recommend that 
no proposal for the appropriation of any provincial revenues or other moneys for 
any purpose shall be made, except on the recommendation of the Cabinet. As a further 
safeguard, we would also retain, with a slight modification, the provision contained 
in Section 800 of the above Act, and make it unlawful for any member of the 
local legislature to introduce, without the previous sanction of the Cabinet, any 
measure affecting the public revenues of the province or imposing any char^ on 
those revenues. * 

The Governor and Legislature 


In accordance with our scheme of provincial autonomy, we recommend that the 
power to assent to or withhold assent from bills pass^ by the local legislature 
should vest in the Governor. While recognising the right of each province to 
legislate for its peculiar needs, we cannot however ignore the close inter-relation 
between the provinces and the repercussions of legislation passed in one province 
on its neighbours, or even further afield. It is, therefore, desirable in the general 
interests of the country that the Central Government of India should be invested 
with the general power to co-ordinate and. if need be, to control legislation within 
the provinces. On the other hand, we regard it as inconceivable that autonomous 
provinces would submit to such control at the hands of a bureaucratic Central 
Government. We would not therefore allow any power of veto over provincial 
legislation to the Governor General in Council until such times as the Central 
Government has been constituted in the manner proposed by us. If our proposals 
for the Central Government are accepted, all those departments which most 
intimately concern the provincial governments will be transferred to the charge of 
ministers responsible to the Central Legislature. The Governor-General in Council 
actiiig in matters concerned with the transferred departments on the advice of his 
ministers will then occupy a position approximating to that of a constitutional 
ruler. In such circumstances we would allow to the Governor-General in Council 
power of control over provincial legislatures which wc are not prepared to concede 
to the head of an irresponsible Dureaucracy. 

Vis-a-vis the Cabinet wo have proposed to grant the Governor extraordinary 
powers to be used where necessary for the maintenance of the peace and tranquilli- 
ty of the province. As an essential corollary of those powers we consider that, the 
Governor should have the power in cases of emergency to authorize such expendi- 
ture as may be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of the province. 

Second Chamber 

After discussing the question of second chamber the committee recommend : — 

On consideration of the above facts we come to the conclusion that a second 
chamber in the provinces is unnecessary at present and might give rise to practical 
uimculties. We would make an exception in the case of the United Provinces where 
T® existence of a large landed aristocracy provides suitable material for a second 
chamber. Accordingly, we propose that such a chamber should be created in that 
province tentatively for a period of 10 years, on the expiry of which the matter 
should be further considered. 


Constitution of the Senate in the United Provinces 

suggest that this chamber, which may be styled ‘Senate’, should consist of 
ou member^ to be elected by the following constituencies 

^ame of ConaiitUBficy, Number of Representatives, 

ontish Indian Association 
A^a Province Zamindars’ Association 
Muzaffarnagar Zamindars’ Association 
^dian Trade and Commerce 
European Trade and Commerce 
Depressed Classes 

General Constitu^cies ... 

fftr thirty-six general seats we propose that seats should be reserved 

whi ^^uins in a joint electorate on the basis of their population or voting strength, 
found to be more favourable to them, without prejudice to their right 
to contest other seats. » r j » 


4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

36 
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The Services 

With regard to the services the committee recommend that, except in Madras and 
Bombay, the case of which will be considered separately, the provincial governments 
^P. under the new constitution should be free to decide what proportion of 
the existing All-India Services should be continued on the present footing and 
tp what extent these services should be provincialised ; it being understood in 
either case that the existing members of the Services will continue to enjoy the 
protectioi^ already afforded to them. They further recommended that should the 
governments decide to provincialise the Services in question, due regard should be 
paid to the adequate representation therein of all communities, such as Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, the depressed classes and others, subject 
^course to the candidate for employment fulfilling the minimum requirements of 

Protection of the Services 

..The authority vested in the provincial government in respect of the Services 
will normally be exercised by the Governor-in-Council. But in order to safeguard 
the members of the Services from political influence in the discharge of their duties, 
we recommend that no order affecti g emoluments or pensions, no order of formal 
ensure and no order on a memorial shall be pissed to the disadvantage of any 
of an All-India or Provincial Service without the personal concurrence of 
Governor. An officer belonging to an All-India Service, or appointed by the 
Secretary of State, will further be entitled to appeal to that authority against any 
such order. j o j 


Local Army 

. K^ant of complete responsible government to any province is bound up 
with the miestion of the maintenance of law and order and internal security 
generally. There exists in India a very widespread belief that the British Govern- 

ment has no real intention of ever allowing the people of India to obtain genuine 

soil- government ; that the array will continue to be maintained as a weapon in the 
f ^ ft the British Government for the retention of India in subjection ; and 
that tile alh'god unfitness of Indians for high command will continue to be put 
lorward as an argument against the final handing over into Indian hands of 

responsibility for the government of the country. It is, in our opinion, of the 

' luiportance that the British Government should lose no further time in 

jijtording to the peojile of India definite proofs that such suspicions are unwarranted, 
ihc grant to provincial governments of the right to raise a local army for the 
maintenance of internal security would be a long step in this direction, while at the 
same time obviating some of the risks which we apprehend from the use of regular 
troops. Financial consideration alone render it certain that no provincial govern- 
ment will raise a force larger than is actually required. The experiment— -for 
experiment it will be— is not one that we would forthwith recommend for trial 
JjJ^^'^ghoiit India ; but we see no real risk and much advantage in its adoption in 
k M Piiiiinsula. The majority of us accordingly recommend that it 

Bhould be open to the Governments of Madras and Bombay tojequip and maintain 
a local military force and a local militia. 

Separation of Executive from Judicial Functions 

The separation of the executive from the judicial functions has long been a 
burning question in Indian politics; but for various reasons, into which we need 
not enter, its solution has been delayed. With the confering of responsible' govern- 
ment on the provinces the separation of the two functions must be left to me sole 
discretion of the provinces. But we are of opinion that the introduction of this 
reform should no longer be delayed and suggest that immediate steps should be 
taken to formulate schemes to give effect to suwi separation. 

Introduction of Element of Responsibility 

We have referred elsewhere to the need of a strong Central Government, oo- 
ordinatii^ and in a measure controlling the Provinces, to keep them from drifting 
apart. We^nsider that the fuller the measure of autonomy to be exercised by the 
provinces, tlie neater will be the need for a strong Central Government. We are, there- 
fore, at one with the authors of the Joint Report in their desire to ^introduce a new 
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element of strength into the Government.’ We regard the suggestions wliich have 
been made to us to revert to the pre-reform Lefdslsture, with an official majority, 
as wholly impracticable. Considerations of justice as well as political cxpe<iiency 
forbid such a course. The only line open to us seems to be to introduce an element 
of responsibility in the Central Government so as to broad-base it on the support 
of the Legislature. 

In making this recommendation we are not oblivions of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of establishing complete responsibility in the Central Gc/Vernraent 
at the present day. We, therefore, propose to proceed in the first instance by the 
transfer of all subjects, except the defence of India and its relations with foreign 
and the Indian States, to the control of ministers responsible to the Legislature. As 
a safeguard in the administration alike of the subjects transferred and those reserved 
we would provide that it should not be competent to the Legislature, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, to deal with any measure affecting : — 

(a^ the public debt or public revenues of India or imposing any charge bn the 
revenues oi India ; or 

(b) the religion or religious rites and usages of any class of British subjects in 
India ; or 

(c) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His Majesty's military, naval, 
or air forces ; or 

(d) the relations of the Government with foreign I princes or states ; or any measure 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a provincial subject, which 
has not been declared to be subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; or 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by the Governor-General. 

Dyarchy In The Centre Justified 

The proposal we have just made exposes us to a charge of inconsistency in 
recommending for the Centre the system of dyarchy which we have discarded in 
the Provinces. We admit the force of the charge ; hut would state in extenuation 
: that the subjects of defence and foreign and political relations which we have 
n^scrvecl— to use the current phraseology— are sufficiently distinct and separable from 
the other functions of the Central Government which we propose to transfer, not 
to produce any of the complications which the working of the system led to in the 
Provinces. Moreover, short of a complete transfer of responsibility to ministers, wc 
can see no alternative to dyarchy wdiich, despite its inherent defects, can, as experi- 
ence shows, be worked with reasonable success, given a certain amount of goodwill 
on both sides. We believe that if our recommendations are accepted, the requisite 
atmosphere for the working of the system will be created, and that as a half-way 
house dyarchy will be accepted and worked in a satisfactory manner. 

Composition of the Governor-generat/s Cabinet 

We propose that the Cabinet of the Governor-General should con'»ist of not more 
than two executive councillors and not more than six ministers. The appointment 
l)oth of the councillors and ministers should be made by the Governor-General at 
his own discretion, but we recommend that at least half the members of the Cabiiiot 
should be Indians. We would further provide that one councillor or minister should 
be a member of the Council of State and the rest should sit in the Assembly ; and 
where they are not already members of the Legislature they should become such 
members ex-officio. Both the members of Executive Council and ministers should 
iiave the right to address either chamber of the Legislature, but they should only 
have the right to vote in the chamber of which they are members. 

Legislative Assembly 

In an earlier part of this report w’e have referred to the desirability of enlarging 
the size of our Legislatures. We now propose that the Legislative Assembly should 
consist of ilOO members. 

In addition to the normal strength of the Assembly we suggest that the Governor- 
General in Council should have the power to nominate ten experts to sit and speak 
in the Assembly, but without the ri^t to vote. 

Composition of the Assembly 

We have found ourselves unable in the time at our disposal and in the absence 
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of any 8Ufjh concrete proposals as we have received in the case of the Provinces, trt 
work out in detail a scheme of distribution of seats. The general principle we have 
adopted, therefore, is to accord to each community or interest the same proportionate 
representation as it now enjoys, with additional weightage in the case of some im- 
portant interests, including Muslims. In order to remove any inequalities in 
representation which this system of distribution might produce, and also to provide 
for the inclusion of such officials as may be necessary, we recommend that the 
Govorndr-Gcneral should be empowered to nominate twenty members in addition to 
the seven ministers and executive councillors. We propose that the remaining 273 
seats should be thrown open to election and distributed in the following manner 

Number of seats Allotted. 


Hindus ... 104 

Muslims ... 79 

Depressed Classes ... <2 

Hikhfl ... 6 

Europeans ... 17 

Anglo-Indians ... 3 

Inoian Christians ... 3 

I.Andholdcrs ... 10 

Indian Commerce ... 8 

Associated Chambers of Commerce (European) ... 3 

♦ Labour ... 5 

Women ... 5 

Burma ... 8 

North-West Frontier Province ... 6 

Delhi ... 2 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 2 

Total 273 


Electorates 

Except ill ths) case of Europeans, to whom we would concede separate electorates 
of their own on account of the language dilfieulty already mentioned, we propose 
that the seats allotted to the other communities and to labour and women should 
be contested in joint olec:orates. In the case of the depressed classes, Sikhs, 
Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, labour and women, we would, however, suggest 
that should election by joint electorates present any insuperable difficulty, recourse 
should be had to indirect elections under such rules as may be framed by the 
Government of India. The constituencies for the landholders and Indian and 
European Oommerco will, of course, be special. 

The Council op State 

With the exception of an increase in its numbers we propose to make no change in 
the constitution of the Council of State. As regards its strength, we propose that it 
should be increased from 60 to 100, and that the seats be distributed amongst the 
various communities and interests in the same proportion in which they are now 
held. We also recommend that the present proportion between the elected and 
nomiolited seats should be maiutained. 

India Office 

We have here some definite proposals to make in pursuance of the policy of 
transferring power, wherever possible, from the Secretary of State to the Govern- 
ment of India. We have had the advantage of hearing the opinions of high financial 
authorities on the question of the agency which can most conveniently be employ- 
ed for the raising of loans on btialf of the Government of India. We have come 
to the conclusion that there is much advantage to be derived from bringing the 
Government of India into direct relations with the London money market ; and we 
therefore recommend that the power to raise loans should be vested in the Govern- 
ment of Indi^ and that it should be left to it to employ such agency as may 
seem desirable for the purpose of raising loans. 

^ In connection with the recruitment of the Services, it is clearly inconsistent 
with the principles of responsible government that such recruitment should be 
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vested in any authority outside India. We therefore propose that recruitment for 
the Services should be in the hands either of the Government of India or of the 
provincial government as the case may be, and that the governments concerned should 
be free to choose their own agency for this purpose. 

A further question which we have considered is that of the appointment of 
representatives of India to international organisations, such as the Le«gue of 
Nations. Here again we consider that all such appointments should be made by 
the Government of India and not by the Secretary ot State. It would be natural 
if the Government of India were to employ the High Cominissioner for»lndia as 
their agent in the matters to which we have refened, but wc would not limit their 
discretion and would leave it to them to decide upon the agency which they may 
desire to employ. 

The proposals which we have put forward will automatically involve further 
limitation of the powers of the Secretary of State. With the establishment of a 
unitary form of government and the transfer of ail subjects to a responsible ministry 
the rules under Section 19 A of the Government of India Act will restrict tbe 
Secretary of State’s powers of intervention over the whole provincial Held. In the 
case of the subjects transferred to responsible ministers in the Central Government 
we consider that the same rules should apply. Moreover, we contemplate that 
further conventions, of the nature of the Fiscal Conventions, will tend to become 
established. As the power .of the popular Assembly increases, the authority of 
the Secretary of State must wane. 

The Council of India 

This brings us to the Secretary of State’s Council. On the question of the 
retention or abolition of the Secretary of States’ Council the opinion of the Committee 
is divided. To some of us it appears that the Council is not only unneceBsary, 
but positively harmful ; that its existence results in delay ; unnecessary duplication 
of work ; and unwarranted interference with the Government of India. Others 
of us look upon it as afFording both a piotectiou to Indian revenues against raids 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and a guarantee to the Services, the removal 
of which will act as a deterrent to recruitment for All-India Services. On a full 
consideration of the arguments for and against, however, wo recommend that the 
Council of the Secretary of State be abolished. If, however, it is to be retained, 
we consider that it should be reconstituted in such a Way that half of the mem- 
bers are Indians selected from the members of the Central Legislature. This will, 
at any rate, ensure that popular opinion will be adequately represented in the 
Council. We further consider that so long as the Secretary of State is to discharge 
his functions of superintendence and control over any subject not transferred in the 
Government of India, he should be assisted by the appointment of two Indian 
Under Secretaries of State, of whom at least one should find a place in Parliament. 

Repbesentation of India in Parliament 

We also consider that so long as India does not attain dominion status it is 
necessary that the Indian point of view should be represented in Parliament a.nd 
that provision should be made for the representation of Indians in the British 
Parliament. We therefore recommend that means should be found and rules 
prescribed, if necessary, for the election of such members. 

The Army in India 

Our discussion of the constitutional developments in India inevitably leads to 
the consideration of the future position of the Army. It has been urg^ that 
a counti^ which claims responsible government should be able to ^ defend^ itself 
against roreign aggression and maintain internal order ; and India’s claim^ to 
sdf-gov^nment has been challenged on the ground of her dependence on Britain 
for her defence in the last resort. We would pointy out that^ this test hi^ 
not been invariably applied in the case of other British Dominions to which 
responsible government has been conceded. We are, however, pwpared to imswer 
that test; but under conditions which must be fair and reason^i& To 
*Rake India’s advancement to her political goal conditional on her wi- 

a to undertake her defence on the one hand and, on the other hand, to deny hw 
opportunity to do so, or even question, as has been done in sOmle quarters^ the 
possibility of her even being able to do so at any time, we regard as inconsistent 
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alUce with rason and fur play, therefore, the declared intention of Parliament 
to advance *^the progreBsive realisation of responsible government” in India holds 
good, as it most unquestionably does, further opportunities should be given to her 
to man the Indian portion of the Army by her own sons as a preliminary to taking 
the entire defence of the country into her own hands/ therefore, recommend 

that d^cumntly with the establishment of responsible government, onr the lines 
rebofumended ' by us, a military collie should immediately be established in India ; 
and that in other respede the recommendations of the Skeen Committee should be 
carried aut in the manner referred to in that Committee’s Report. 

Estabushment of a Supkeme Court 

In^ the three great federations of Britishrspeaking peoples, the United States of 
America, the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia, a Supreme 
Court forms an integral part of the constitution, and although the Indian Common- 
wealth which wc hope to see established will be formed by a system of devolution 
of ppWOT from the Centre^ and not by the federation of independent states or 
provinces, the arguments in favour of establishing a Supreme Court for India are, 
in our opinion, not less cogent Ithan in the cases referred to. A groat deal of the 
appellate work of the Privy Council would devolve upon the Supreme Court in 
India, to the great advantage of litigants both in time and money. The Supreme 
Court would decide disputes between one province and another, or between provinces 
and the Centre, and might be entrusted with authority to give rulings on int^rpie- 
tatioiis of the constitution. It need not oust the jurisdiction of the Privy Opoueil. 

The Canadian or Australian model provides precedents for regulating the relcttion- 
ship of the Supreme Court and the Privy Council in lA)ndon. 

^e are convinced of the necessity for the establishment of a Supreme* Court in 
India as an int^al part of the constitution, and we recommend that a Supreme 
Court be so established. 

. Fundamental Rights 

.. We are of opinion that it is essential to embody in the Government of India 
Act a declaration of certain fundamental rights. We propose, therefore, that a 
section should be enacted to the following 

‘No subject of the King-Emperor shall by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour or caste, or any of them, b^fiaisablcd from or prejucuced for 
the purpose of holding or being recruited for any office or post paitl out of public 
funds ; or of adopting freely any profession, trade or calling, or engaging in aiiy 
industry ; or acquiring any right, title or interest in any property ; or finding 
admission to any educational institution supported out of funds in the hands of 
the Central or Provincial Government Cr a local body ; or entering or using public 
roads, public wells and other places whatsoever so maintained ; and all orders and 
enactments placing any such disability now in force are null and void. 

‘Provided that this provision shall net aftect the Punjab Laud Alienation Act 
, or any similar Act for the protection of agriculturalists in India.’ 


India’s Demands 

We have not set forth in detail some of the principal changes which we wish to 
Sf system of goyeriiment set up under theGovCTnment of India Act' 

of 1919. Ib order that the true significant of those changes may not be obscured 
by the foregouig discussion of toe dotted provisions, we desire to state in explicit 

We demand an Elicit 
fhP that full dominion status for 

snStanHui w** demand, further, that an immediate and 

^ .should be taken towards the attainment of that goal by toe confer- 
^ ineasMe of autonomy and by making toe Qovern- 
J** T ' ^P®*'®jh^® to ite legislature in accprdance with our aetailed jecom- 
IS A ***?* provision should be made in the Govemmmit 

of Indw Act which wiH enable the above goal to be reached without the neeessitv 
for fortoer iMutties by statutory commissions or otW agwS * ' necessity 

* 1 . j house Mtweeu - an immedMe 

rShIa indiMted in our B^rt and an: ulSe 

fosiatot y?” ^ agitation and bittefoeea ,fo 

laon 8 insistent demand. We make no apology for sta^g India’s case in the 
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plainest and most forcible manner, for we believe that this may be the last oppor- 
tunity that a British Government will ever have of rallying, to its side fUl the saner 
and more responsible elements of Indian opinion, and of strengthening their hand 
against the forces of disorder. We cannot believe that the Briti£ Government 
will be so blind to the teaching of history that it will fail to take advanta^ of 
this oppoitunity and by an act of farseeing and magnanimous statesmiuiship 
the crown on the great work that Britain has done for India. 


Summary of Recommendations 

The following summary of recommendations is appended to the report. 
This summary is intended only to be a concise indication of the proposals and it 
should be read with the paragraphs of the report, which are noted in the 
margin 

1. Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency and made into a new 
province, Para 39 (i). 

2. Burma should not be separated from India. Para .39 (2) 

3. Excepting law and order in Bengal the distinction between reserved and 
transferred subjects should be abolished and all subjects, save those specifically 
classified as centra], should be provincial, Para. 41. 

4. The Cabinet should consist of eight ministers in Madras, six In the United 
Provinces, five. in Bombay, Bengal, Punjab and Burma, four in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam and three in the Central Provinces, Para 42. 

5. There should be joint responsibility in the Cabinet, Para 43. 

6. The Governor should select the Chief Minister and appoint the other ministers 
on his recommendation, Para 44. 

7. The Chief Minister should preside at the meetings of Cabinet and save in 
respect of law and order in Bengal, should distribute the portfolios amongst the 
members of the Cabinet, Para 46 

8. Rules for the transaction of business of the local government should be pre- 
pared by the Cabinet and submitted to the Governor for his approval, Para 46. 

9. The Governor should not be a member of the Cabinet, Para 47. 

10. The portiolio of law and order in Bengal should be placed in charge of a 
member not necessarily an official appointed by the Governor ; such member will 
on appointment, become an ex-officio member of the Legislative Council, Para 49. 

11. Adequate notice should be given before any motion oi want of confidence 
is introduced in the Legislative Council. No such motion should entail the resign- 
ation of a ministry unless two-thirds of the members present vote in favour of it, 
Para 50. 

12. The salaries of ministers and of the President of the Council should be fixed 
by an Act of the local legislature, Para 51. 

j. ^ 3 *. Governor should exercise only the ordinary constitutional power of 
dismissing the Cabinet, Para 53. 

14* For the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity in a province the 
'governor should have extraordinary power to issue orders in the name of the govern- 
ment and, if necessary, to overrule his Cabinet, Para 53. 

1 5 -. It should be open to the Governor to direct or prohibit the transfer of any 
mstnet magistrate or district superintendent of police to and from any district, Para 

16. If the Governor differs from the Cabinet on any question affecting (a) the 
religion or the religious rites of any class of British subjects in British India ; (b) 
any central subject ; or (c) the interests of another province he should have the 
power to refer the question to the Governor-General whose dectsion shall be final, 
Para 53* 

17. The present electorate should be doubled immediately, Para 59. 

♦K Legislative Councils should have the power to alter the franchise at 

^nc end of their second term ; provided that any change shall not be carried 
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into effect unless it is passed at a special meeting of the G)uncii and is supported 
by not less than two>thirds of the numbers present, Para 6a 

19. Unless a more rapid advance is made earlier in the direction of adult suffrage 
one-third of the population should be compuls'^rily enfranchised in 1941, two-thirds 
in 1951 and the whole in 1961. Para 60. 

30 . The question of further extension of the franchise in Burma should be left 
to the discretion of the local Legislative Council. Para 61. 

31 . I^e Provincial Legislative Council should be enlarged, Para 61. 

33. Tne official bloc should be entirely eliminated, Para 65. 

33. The Governor should have the power to nominate to the Legislative Council 
for the purpose of particular bills not more than two experts Para 6$. 

34. The nomination of non-officials should be entirely done away with, Para 66. 

35. Except in the case of Europeans in all provinces, Anglo-Indians and depressed 
classes in Madras, Karens and Indians in Burma, communal electorate should be 
abolished. Paras 82, 83, 78, 84 and 85. 

26. Seats should be reserved for other minorities in joint electorates. The 
members of a Community for whom seats are reserved should be free to contest other 
seats in general constituencies, Para 69. 

27. In provinces in which they are in a minority Muslims should be given the 
privilege of having seats reserved for them in joint electorates, either on a population 
basis or on their voting strength, whichever may be more favourable to them ; and 
further they should be permitted to contest seats in general co.istituencies beyond 
the number actually reserved for them, Para 72. 

28. Seats for Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab and for Sikhs in other provinces 
where their numerical strength entitles them to representation should be reserved 
in joint electorates on a population basis or their voting strength, whichever may be 
more favourable to them, without prejudice to their right to contest other seats in 
constituencies, Para 73 and 74. 

29. In Bengal there should be no separate electorates for Hindus and Muslims 
and no reservation of scats, but the two communities should vote in a joint electorate, 
Para 73 * 

30. Separate electorates should be formed for the depressed classes in Madras, 
Para 78. 

31. In the Bombay Presidency seats should be reserved for the depressed classes 
in joint electorates on a population basis or their voting strength whichever is more 
favourable to them without prejudice to their right to contest more seats in genera! 
constituencies Para 8g. 

32. In Assam seats should be reserved in joint electorates for the backward 
and depressed classes in the Surma valley and for the indigenous primitive races 
and backward and depressed classes in the Assam valley. Para 79. 

33. In the remaining provinces seats should be reserved for the depressed classes 
i n joint electorates without prejudice to their right to contest more seats in general 
constituencies, Para 79. 

34. In Madras and Assam seats should be allotted to the backward classes, it 
being left to the local governments to form electorates, if possible, or otherwise to 
fill the seats by nomination. Para 80. 

3$. In tbe United Provinces five seats should be reserved for the backward classes 
in joint electorates. Para 80. 

36. In Bihar and Orissa seats should be reserved for the aborigines and the back- 
ward and hill tribes in joint electorates Para 80. 

37. Indian Christians should have reserved seats in joint electorates, Para 81. 

38. Europeans should continue to have separate electorates in all provinces, 
except in the Central Provinces where a mixed constituency of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians should be formed, Para 83. 

3^ Incept in Bombay, the Central Provinces and partially in Madras, scats 
for Anglo-Indians should be reserved in joint electorates. Para 83. 

40. The representation of Indians in the Burma Legislative Council should be 
on the same basis as at present ; but their number should be increased in proportion 
to the increase in tbe total membership of the Council. Para 85. 
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41. The reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras and Mahrattas in 
Bombay should be abolished. Para 86. 

42. Seats should be allotted to commerce and industry in all provinces by special 
constituencies. Para 87. 

43. Seats should be given to the planters in Madras, Assam and Bihar and Orissa 
in special constituencies, Para 88. 

44. Seats should be assigned to the mining industry in Bihar and Orissa and 

the Central Provinces in special constituencies. Para 89. . • ^ 

4$. Seats should be allotted to labour by reservation in general constituencies in 
Bombay and by separate electorates in other provinces. 90. 

46. Seats should be reserved for ]and*bolders in special constituencies, Para 91. 

47. The representation of the Universities should be at the same strength as 
at present except that one more seat should be allotted to the three universities of 
Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow, Para 92. 

48. The University franchise should be confined to members of the Senate or 
in the case of the Dacca University, the Court of the University, Para 92. 

49. In every province five per centum of the total seats in the Legislative Council 
should be reserved for women. Election should be by joint or separate electorates, 
but if this be found impracticable representation may be given to women by nomina- 
tion, Para 93. 

50. The term of the provincial legisLitures should be extended to four years. 
Para 94. 

51. The legislative power in the provinces should be vested in the Governor and 
the Legislative Council, and in the case of the United Provinces also the Senate, 
Para 95. 

52. The local legislature should have the power to make laws for he peace and 
good government of the province in respect of all provincial subjects ; but it should 
not be empowered* without the previous sanction of the Governor-General- in-Council 
to repeal or alter as to the province any law relating to a provincial subject enacted 
by the Indian Legislature before the commencement of the new constitution, Para 95. 

53. No proposal for the appropriation of any provincial revenues or other moneys 
for any purpose should be made except on the recommendation of the Cabinet, 
Para 97. 

S 4 * Without the previous sanction of the Cabinet it should not be lawful for 
any member of the local legislature to introduce any measure affecting the public 
revenues of the province or imposing any charge on those revenues. Para 97. 

55. The power to assent to or withhold assent for any bills passed by the 
local legislature should vest in the Governor, Para 98. 

56. When the Central Government has been popularised in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee, the Governor-General in Council may be 
authorised to assent to bills reserved for his consideration and to disallow provincial 
legislation within twelve months from the date of its receipt by him. 

57. The Governor should have the power in cases of emergency to authorise 
such expenditure as may be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of the province, 
Para 99. 

58. A second chamber in the provinces in unnecessary except in the United 
Provinces, where a second chamber should be created tentatively for a period of 
ten years, Para 104. 

59 - The franchise for electors for the Senate in the United Provinces should be the 
same as the present franchise for the Council of State. The representatives of the 
depressed classes in the Senate should be elected by members of the provincial 
legislative council belonging to the depressed and backward classes, Para 105. 

60. Seats should be reserved for the Muslims in the Senate in a joint electorate 
on the basis of their population or voting strength whichever is found to be more 
favourable to them without piejudice to tl.eir right to contest other teats, Para 105. 

61. In regard to legislation the Seratc should have cor current powers with the 
Legislative Council except that all morcy tills should le initiated in the Legislative 
Councils only, Para 105. 

62. Budget and supplies should be voted by, and the ministry should be respon- 
sible to the Legislative Council only, Para 105. 
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63. Differences of opinion between the two chambers should be settled at a joint 

sitting of both chambers to be summoned by the Governor at his own instance or at 
the^lnstance of either chamber, Para 105. . . 

Oiher Proposals 

64. The existing classification of subjects into provincial and central should be 
re-examined by special committee, Para i(^. 

6$. Until the Government of India is constituted |on a popular basis by the 
transfer of departments to ministers all the revenues of a province should be at the 
disposal of the local government. The provincial government, however, should be 
subject to the obligation of paying to the government of India such contribution as 
may be fixed by an impartial tribunal, Para 107. 

66. The powers now exercised by the provincial governments in respect of the 
High Courts should in future be exercised I>y the government of India, Para 108. 

67. The reservation under section loi of the Government of India Act of one 
third of the seats in the High Courts fbr members of the Indian Civil Service, should 
be abolished, Para 109. 

68. One third of the judges of the High Courts should be barristers of not less 
than ten years' .^.standing and one third should be advocate or vakils who arc not 
barristers. The Chief Justice of the High Court should in all cases be a barrister, 
Para 109. 

69. Except in Madras and Bombay the new provincial governments should be 
■ free to decide whether the All-India Semces should be retained or provincialised. 

Should the Governments decide to provincialise the Services in question due regard 
should be paid to the adequate representation therein of all communities, Para 113. 

70. In Bombay the remaining All-India Services should be provincialised^ All 
the prospects that the present members of those Services now enjoy being reserved 
to them, Para 114. 

71. In Madras the two Security Services should remain All-India Services as 
at present, the remaining All-India Services being provincialised, Para 114. 

72. No order affecting the emoluments or pensions, no order of formal censure and 
no order on a memorial shall be passed to the disadvantage of any officer of ah All- 
India or provincial Service without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 
Any officer belonging to an All-India Service or appointed by the Secretary of State 
will be entitled to appeal to that authority against any such order, Para 115. 

73. It should be opent to the governments of Madras and Bombay to equip and 
maintain a local military force and a local militia, Para 116. 

74. The Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief should be entitled to inspect the 
local army and pass orders for their efficiency and maintenance ; but they should 
not be entitled to direct the reduction of the force or any other step which will render 
the force less efficient, Para 116. 

75. Immediate steps should be taken by the provincial governments to effect the 
separation of executive from judicial functions, Para 117. 

76. Reforms should be introduced into the North-West Frontier Province on the 
lines of the Morley-Minto Reforms, Para 118. 

77. The power of superintendence and control of the Governor General in 
CoufKil oktr 'the provincial governments should be exercised only for such purposes 
as may be specified and differences of opinion between the Governor General in 
Council and a local Government as to the right of the former to intervene in 
provincial affairs should be decided by a special tribunal, Para 119. 

78. The Governor General may supersede a local government and carry on the 
adminjstration in case of breakdo;pn or inability to maintain law and order to the 
province but not in the case of financial insolvency. But the Governor General may 
take any steps that he considers necessary to enforce the payment of any debt due by 
a local government. Para 119. 

79 - The Governor General should have the power to overrule a provincial govern* 
ment for the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity, Para 119. 

80. Subject to the approval of the Secretary of State the Governor General 
should have power to suspend a provincial legislative council, Para 119. 

81. The Governor- General-in-Council with the approval of the Secretary of State 
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should have powec tql^thhe any province under his immediate authority and manage- 
ment. Para. 119 
The Central Oovernment 

83. All subjecta except the defence of India and its relations with foreign and 
Indian States should be transferred to the control of ministers responsible to the 
legislature, para,* 1 13. 

£3. Without the previous sanction of the Governor-General it shall not be com- 
petent to the Legislature to' deal with any measure affecting : — • 

(a) the public debt or public revenues of India or imposing any charge on the reve- 
nues of India ; or 

(b) the religion or religious rites and usages of any class of British subjects in 
India ; or 

(c) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His Majesty’s military, naval, or 
air forces ; or 

(d) the relations of the Government with foreign princes or states ; or any 
measure— 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a provincial subject, which has 
not been declared to be subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature | or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; or 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by the Governor-General. 
Para 123. 

84. The Cabinet of the Governor-General should consist of not more than two 
executive councillors and not more than six ministers. Para 125. 

85. The appointment both of executive councillors and ministers should be made 
by the Governor-General at his own discretion, Para 125 

86. Half the members of the Cabinet of the Governor-General should be Indians, 
Para, 125. 

87. One executive councillor or minister should be a member of the Council of 
State and the rest should sit in the Assembly ; and where they are not already mem- 
bers of the Legislature they should become such members ex-oflicio. Para 125. 

88. Both the members of the Executive Council and ministers should have the 
right to address either chamber of the Legislature but they should only have the 
right to vote in the chamber of which they are members, Para 125. 

89. The Legislative Assembly should consist of 300 members. Paras 126 and 128. 

90. In addition to the normal strength of the Assembly the Governor-General in 
Council shall have the power to nominate ten experts, Para 127. 

91. Europeans should be returned by separate electorates, Para 129. 

92. The representatives of all other communities and of labour and women 
should be returned by joint electorates, Para 129. 

93* In the case of the Depressed Classes, Sikhs Anglo-Indians, Christians, labour 
and women, should election by joint electorares present any insuperable difficulty 
recourse should be had to indirect elections, Para 129. 

94- Landholders and Indian and European commerce should have special consti- 
tuencies, Para 129. 

95- The President of the Legislative Assembly should be elected by the Assembly 
from amongst its own members, Para 130. 

96. The term of the Assembly should be extended to five years, Para 130. 

97* The strength of the Council of State should be increased from sixty to one 
hundred, Para 131. 

98. Seats in the Council of State should be distributed amongst the various com- 
munities and interests in the same proportion in which they are now held. The pre- 
sent proportion between the elected and nominated seats should be maintained, 
l*ara. 131. 

Ihe Screiary of State and the India Office 

99- The power to raise loans should be vested in the Government of India and it 
should be left to that Government to employ such agency as may seem desirable for 
this purpose, Para 133. 

160. The recruitment for the services should be in the hands of the Government 
of India or of the provincial governments, as the dise ma^ be, Para 133. 

101. The appointment of representatives to international organisations such as 
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the League of Nations, should be made by the Government of India and not by the 
Secretary of State, Para 133. 

' 102. With the transfer of all subjects to a responsible ministry in the provinces 
the rules under Section 19A of the Government of India Act, restricting the Secretary 
of State's power of intervention, should be extended to the whole provincial field, 
Para 134. 

103. In the case of subjects transferred to responsible ministers in the Central 
Government the above rule should apply, Para 134. 

104. The Council of the Secretary of State should be abolished. If, however, it is 
retained it would be reconstituted in such a way that half the members are Indians 
elected from the members of the Central Legislature, Para 1 5. 

105. So long as the Secretary is to discharge his functions of superintendence and 
control over any subject not transferred to the Government of India he should be 
assisted by the appointment of two Indian Under-Secretaries of State of whom at 
least one should find a place in Parliament, Para 135. 

106. So long as India does not obtain Dominion Status the Indian point of view 
should be represented in Parliament. Provision should accordingly be made for the 
representation of Indians in the British Parliament, Para 136. 

Miscellamous : — 

toy. A military college should immediately be established in India and in other 
respects the recommendations of the Skeen Committee should be carried out, Para 137 

108. A Supreme Court should be established in India, Para 138. 

109. A declaiation of certain fundamental rights should be embodied in the 
Government of India Act, Para 139. 

110. Provision should lie made in the Government of India Act which would 
enable full Dominion Status to be attained without the necessity for further inquiries 
by statutory commissions or other agency, Para 140. 


Minute* of Diuent*. 

A careful perusal of the minutes of dissent and explanatory memoranda attached 
to the report reveals the fact that several attempts at compromise were made on 
many points, mostly in vain, more especially on the question of sepai'ate electorates 
for Muslims. 

Sir Sankaran Nair^ Raja Nawab Alt and Sardar Shivdev 8 ingh^ who took their 
stand uncompromisingly for the abolition of separate communal electorates, pointed 
out that communalism had infected national life and that one Chief Justice exclaim- 
ed before the Committee with a gesture of despair that he and his colleagues had 
to recomrhend candidates for appointment on the communal basis at the instance 
of the members of Government who owed their position to communal electorates. 
The demands of the All-Parties Muslim Conference at Delhi cut at the root of the 
representative Government. There was no spontaneous demand for separate 
electorates on the part of Muslims even in 1907, but it was put forward by them 
only at the instigation of an official whose name is well-known. 

Sir Sankaran and his two colleagues also urged that the military budget should 
be under the control of the Assembly and it should be cut down to one-third of the 
present figure since one-third of the army was kept for the maintenance of internal 
security, one-third for the defence of the frontier and one- third as covering the troops. 
They also recommended only for Bengal adult suffrage in order to ease the Hindu- 
Muslim tension in that province. 

Sir Arthur Froom pleadei strongly for the separation of Burma and he said that 
it received strong support from the Burma Government The Barmans feel, said 
Sir Arthur, that they have little or nothing in common with the Indian and argues 
that the question of the future financial and military relations between India and 
Burma could be easily decided by an authoritative tribunal presided ovar by a 
Representative of Parliament Sir Arthur was for law and order in theprovincei 
being in the hands of an official or non-official not necessarily elected, put as for 
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Madras this portfolio could be in the hands of the Chief Minister, for in this province 
evidence did not disclose the same uneasiness regarding the transfer of these sub- 
jects. Sir Arthur was strongly for the maintenance of the All-India services throughout 
India recruited as at present and held that to tamper with the present arrangement 
would prove to be a calamity. He was for separate communal representation and 
against the doubling of the present franchise. He recommended the starting of 
public schools as, in his opinion, the establishment of a dominion army was a lengthy 
process. Finally, he wanted statutory safeguards against discriminatory legislation. 

Raja Nawab Ali was for reforms for the Frontier on the same lines as for the rest 
of British India and objected to the reservation of law and order in Bengal. 

Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan and Dr, A, Suhratcardy used very strong language against 
the attitude and activities of the Hindu Sabha and revealed the differences experienced 
in the committee on the communal question by observing that throughout the 
discussions one thing that came out most prominently was that Moslem rights and 
interests were treated wiih the utmost contempt and injustice. No canons of 
democracy would condone the crime of reducing the majority into a minority, but this 
had actually been done by the ruthless spirit of Hindu nationalism. 

After pointing out how both these members and Sir Arthur Froom were outvoted 
by the casting vote of Sir Sankaran Nair and with the help of Sir H. S. Gour and Mr. 
Shivdev, the authors of these minutes of dissent remarked that the manifestation of this 
malevolent spirit was but a symptom of what might happen if the safeguards provided 
for the minorities were abolished. In equally strong terms did they urge for a statutory 
Muslim representation in the Cabinet and observed finally that until Hindus and 
Muslims composed their difference the neutral British element must remain to deal 
out equal justice to all. 

Sir Hart Singh Gour occupied 150 pages of the document, traversing the entire 
ground of reforms and finally emphasising his objection to the separation of Sind, 
the retention of an All-India service in the Madras Presidency, the establishment of 
a Second Chamber in U. P. and the reservation of law and order in Bengal. He 
vigorously pleaded for the establishment of a Privy Council (besides the Supreme 
Court) for it would, in his opinion, with one strike, settle the vexed question of rela- 
tionship between the British India and the Indian States. 

Mr, Kikahhai Premehand^ in a separate report, while agreeing largely with the 
recommendations of the main Committee, made certain changes which, in his own 
words, were directed towards the establishment of full responsibility and autonomy 
in each province, but providing for the stability and progressive ness of the 
Provincial Governments by freeing the judiciary from any shadow of political control 
by ensuring the direction of the police without a communal or particularist bias 
and by the strengthening of the administration by the assistance of the element of 
all India services which would secure the recuitment of the best men. 

Mr. M, C, Rajah also appended a note on the depressed classes. 
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The report of the Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission which 
was appointed to make enquiries into the growth of education in British I^dm* 
issued *00 the 18 th Octohsr 1929 , The committee was composed of the following 
members : — . « . . i 

Sir Philip Hartog, Kt. C. 1 . E. (Member of the Public Service Commission,) 
Chairman ; ^ 

Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Bart, K. C. B. (formerly Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Education, Eng.) 

Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahmed, Kt. (Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University.) 

Sir George Anderson. Kt. C. 1 . E., (Director of Public Instruction, Punjab) : 

Raja Narendra Nath (Member of the Legislative Council of the Punjab) ; 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Rcddi (Deputy President of the Madras Legislative Council). 

The Committee’s review of the growth of education reveals many points of 
fundamental interest for the political future of India. 

The largely increased enrolment in primary schools, says the Report, indicates 
that the old time apathy of the masses is breaking down. There has been a social 
and political awakening of the women of India and an expressed demand on their 
behalf for education and social reform. There has been rapid progress in the 
numbers of Mohammedans receiving instruction. Efforts have been :made to 
improve the condition of the depressed classes and those classes are beginning to 
respond to that effort and to assert their right to education. 

On all sides there has been a desire on the part of leaders of public opinion to 
understand and to grapple with the complex and difficult problems of education ; 
and large additional expenditure has been proposed by Education Ministers and 
willingly voted by the Legislative Councils. That is the one side of the picture, but 
there is another. 

Ineffective System 

Throughout the whole educational system there is waste and ineffectiveness. In 
the primary system, which should be designed to produce literacy and the capacity 
to exercise an intelligent vote, the waste is appalling. The vast increase in 
numbers in primary schools produces no commensurate increase in literacy, for only 
a small proportion of those who are at the primary stage reach Class IV, in which 
the attainment of literacy may be expected. 

In one province, despite a very large increase in the number of primary schools 
and pupils and in the expenditure, the number of pupils who reached Class IV was 
actually less by nearly 30,000 in 1927 than it was ten years previously. It is to be 
remembered that under the present conditions of rural life, and with the lack of suitable 
vernacular literature, a child has very little chance of attaining literacy after leaving 
school ; and, indeed, even for the literate, there are many chances of relapse into 
illiteracy. 

The wastage in the case of ^irls is even more serious than in the case of boys. 
The disparity in education and literacy between women and men so far from 
decreasing by the effort made is actually increasing. The disparity between the 
wealthier parts of the country and the poorer parts also tends to increase. 

Advance of Secondary Education 

In the sphere of secondary education there has been an advance in some respects, 
notabl]^ in the average capacity of the body of teachers in their improved conditions 
of service and training and in the attempt to widen the general activities of school 
life. But here again there are grave defects of organization. 

The whole system of secondary education is still dominated by the ideal that 
eveiybody who enters secondary school should prepare himself for the universit]|.; 
and t le immense numbers of failures at matriculation and in the university examina- 
tions indicate a great waste of effort* Such attempts as have been made to provide 
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vocational and industrial training have little contact with the educational system 
and are therefore largely infructuous. 

Object of a University Misunderstood 

Many of the university and colleges show marked improvements in their methods 
of teaching and in the amount of original work which they have produced and in 
some of them there is undoubtedly a better training for corpoiate life than formerly. 
But the theory that a university exist mainly, if not solely, to pass students through 
examination still finds too large acceptance in India ; and we wish that there were 
more signs that the universities regarded the training of broad-minded, tolerant and 
self-reliant citizens as one of their primary functions. They have been hampered 
in their work by being overcrowded with students who are not fitted by capacity for 
university education and of whom many would be far more likely, to succeed in 
other careers. 

We have no doubt that more and more money will be gladly voted for education 
by the legislatures of India but the improvement and expansion of education do not 
depend merely on money. Money is no doubt essential, but even more essential is 
a well-directed policy carried out by effective and competent agencies determined to 
eliminate waste of all kinds. At almost every point that organization needs re- 
consideration and strengthening ; and the relations of the bodies responsible for the 
organization of education need readjustment. 

Position of The Govt, of India 

We are of opinion that the divorce of the Government of India from education 
has been unfortunate ; and holding as we do that education is essentially a national 
service we are of opinion that steps should be taken to consider anew the relation of 
the Central Government with this subject. 

We have suggested that the Government of India should serve as a centre of 
educational information for the whole of India and as a means of co-ordinating the 
educational experience of the different provinces. But we regard the duties of the 
Central Government as going beyond that. We cannot accept the view that it should 
be entirely relieved of all responsibility for the attainment of universal primary 
education. It may be that some of the provinces in spite of all efforts will be unable 
to provide the funds necessary for that purpose, and the Government of India should 
therefore be constitutionally enabled to make good such financial deficiencies in the 
interests of India as a whole. 


Position of Ministers 

We have not suggested, nor do we suggest, that the reponsibilities of Ministers 
in the provinces should be reduced. On the contrary, we are of opinion that they 
have been reduced tocTmuch already by a devolution on local bodies which has taken 
the control of primary education to a large extent out of their bands, with unfortunate 
results. The relations between Provincial Governments and local bodies demand 
further consideration and adjustment. 

The formation of an educated electorate is a matter for the nation. Under recent 
legislation, powers have been devolved on local bodies in such a way that the 
Ministers responsible to the legislaturers have no effective control of the expenditure 
of money voted for mass education ; and in some cases, owing to inadequate inspec- 
tion, they have little information as to the results of that expenditure. 

It^ is clear that the new factor of Ministerial responsibility has not been taken 
sufficiently into account. 

The Directors of Public Instruction have been loyal and enthusiastic but they are 
grappling with immense responsibilities without sufficient support. The headquaiter 
staffs of provinces should be largely increased so that important schemes of devefop- 
ment may be considered with greater care and the ordinary work of education 
supervised more effectively. An increase in the inspecting staffs should lead to 
^onomy and not to extravagance. The reconstitution of the provincial educational 
services can suffisr no further delay. 
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Education of Girls 

Despite the ‘growing increase in girls' education, the measures taken to promote 
it have been inadequate. The education of the girl is the education of the mother. 
The school-education of each additional girl counts more towards the future than the 
school-education of an additional boy. We are definitely of opinion that, in the 
interests of the advance of Indian education as a whole priority should now be given 
to the claims of girls' education in every scheme of expansion. 

India has reached a critical stage in the development of her education, and the 
decisions to be made are of vital importance. It will be for those in authority to 
consider what shall be the next step. If we have taken a broad view of our reference, 
it is in the hope that our suggestions may be of some assistance to those responsible 
for the great task that lies before them. 

Growth of Education 

Chapter III of the report gives important statistical data relating to the growth 
of education and of educational expenditure during the years 1917 to 1927. 

It is a fair inference from the figures, says the report, that the country is now 
prepared to an increasing extent to make sacrifice for the cause of education. 

Education has come to be regarded generally as a matter of primary national 
importance, an indispensable agency in the difficult task of ‘nation building.' The 
attention given to it by legislative ( ouncils is both a symptom and evidence of this 
recognition. The transfer of the Department of Education to popular control, as 
represented by a Minister, has both increased the public interest in it and made 
it more sensitive to the currents of public needs and public opinion. 

Nor is it only the authorities and the well to-do classes that have welcomed and 
encouraged the spread of education. Communities which had for long been 
educationally backward, like the Mohammedan community have awakened to the 
need and possibilities of education for their children. The movement has spread 
to the depressed classes and even to the tribal aborigines and has stirred a much 
larger proportion of the people than before to demand education as a right. 

Provincial Measures. 

In many provinces comprehensive measures of reform, whether by way of legisla- 
tion or otherwise are under consideration, and steps have been taken to deal with 
the unsatisfactory features of the system. New agencies of local or institutional 
control have been established. A new type of university organisation has been 
created ; facilities for professional and technical training have been extended and 
made more varied ; the methods of training teachers have in some provinces been 
overhauled and made more effective ; the pay and conditions of service of teachers 
have been improved ; curricula have been recast and widened ; and unrecognised 
schools have been drawn into the public system. 

Workers in the field of education in India have admirable material to deal with ; 
the Indian boy and the Indian girl are not lacking in innate intelligence and in 
capacity to benefit by that training of body, mind and character which a well-planned 
system of education can give. 

University Education. 

That the universities and colleges of India are at the present moment turning out 
large numbers of ^aduates who cannot find employment is well-known. 

There can be little doubt that one of the main attractions of the universities and 
colleges to men who have no taste for academic studies and insufficient qualifica- 
tions for pursuing them, is the insistance on a university degree by a Government 
and other employers as a passport to service. If Government were to abandon that 
requirement for all appointments in which it is not really needed, the pressure on the 
immrsities and colleges would probably be lessened. We suggest that for many 
clerical appointments Government examinations comparable to the examinations of 
the Civil Service Commissioner in England and specially designed for the purpose 
they are intended to meet might replace the requirement that candidates for these 
appointments should possess a universiry degree. The appointments that we have in 
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mind arc purely clerical appointments and not appointments to the higher services 
for which the number of candidates is relatively small and which do not materially 
affect the numbers in the universities. 

The universities are overcrowded with men who arc not profiting either intellec- 
tually or materially by their university training. To many hundreds the years of 
training mean a waste of money and of precious years of youth ; nor is it only private 
money which is wasted. Each student in a university or college costs in every 
country far more than his fees, sometimes five or six times tis much, and th^s money 
in India comes in part from the public purse. If these students who now go to a 
university or a college without being really fitted for higher work were diverted in 
large numbers at an earlier stage to careers better suited to their capacity, money 
would be set free for more profitable educational uses, and the training of the 
best men could be appreciably improved The overcrowding of universities and 
colleges by men of whom there is no economic demand has vitally affected the quality 
of university education. 

The extension of technical training, which is far more expensive than literary 
training, has been widely advocated. We fully sympathise with the desire to develop 
technical training though we feel bound to point out that the training of technical 
experts only creates more unemployed, unless there are industries to absorb them. 
A few universities have opened their own Employment Bureaus, an example which 
deserves to be more widely followed. 

Girls* Education 

Coming to the girls* education the report says. — 

Our survey of the figures relating to the girls* education has been somewhat 
depressing. But there are many features in the general picture to give encouragement 
for the future. 

There are many admirable institutions for the education of girls scattered over 
British India, and there are signs of a general awakening to which the women 
themselves are contributing in no small measure. Almost everywhere there are 
hopeful signs and good promise for future progress. There has been a keen desire 
for education and knowledge on the part of the women, even in the provinces where 
‘purdah* is most strong. As a result women belonging to all communities are 
realising not only the immediate need for eradication of well-recognised social evils 
but also the urgent desirability of educating their daughters, not necessarily for 
employment or hi^h scholarship, but at least to be more efficient as wives and 
educated inothers in their own homes. 

The attitude of the public and parents in regard to early marriage has consider- 
ably changed in recent years and the age of marriage is gradually rising. Moreover, 
legislation with a view to raise the age of marriage is under consideration. 

We have already had occasion to refer to the work of the Indian Women's 
University at Poona and its associated institutions Excellent work is being done 
by such organisations as the Seva Sadan at Bombay, Poona and Madras — an 
controlling large numbers of night schools, adult classes, home classes 
and domestic arts classes for women. In Bengal, the Punjab and other provinces, 
there are many private and unrecognised associations conducting adult classes for 
women, maintaining widows* homes and doing social work amongst the poorer 
classes of the community. 

Of late women*s activities have spread in the educational, social, economical 
and political spheres of life, and as a result of this there have been started in many 
provinces associations, clubs, homes for adult women's education, social service 
centre, health and welfare associations and rescue homes mainly through the initia- 
k public-spirited women. 

#1^ ^*^®se activities have necessarily infused a new spirit among educated women 
no nave widened their out-look. The new movement has received fresh impetus 
and°* *he All-India Conferences of Women, which have now become annual functidns 
del attended by large numbers of women delegates from every province. The 

in alive the interest of women 

ohie educational needs by the holding of meetings and by explaining the aims and 
jects of the AlMndia Conferences, A result, therefore, of these Conferences has 
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been that an extensive propagandp on educational and social reform matters has been 
carried on in most provinces by local organisations. 

There are indications that the Indian women’s demands and aspirations to parti- 
cipate in the wider social and public activities of the country are everywhere receiving 
consideration and the rare opportunities which have been given so far to women on 
legislative bodies and local bodies have been used already to assist in the removal of 
social evils. 

r Position in Bengal 

Analysing the position of the different provinces the report says : — 

In Bengal, except in the big towns, the position is extremely depressing. An over- 
whelming majority of girls leave school after the first year and soon relapse into igno- 
rance. In spite of the very large number of girls’ schools only 17 per cent of the 
girls in Class I reach even Class II. The girls* primary schools are mainly staffed by 
men and co-education has been so little resorted to that only 14 per cent of the girls 
under instruction in institutions are reading in boys’ schools. 

In the high and university stages the Hindus have made some progress, but among 
Mohammedans, who form the majority of the population, the higher education of 
women has scarcely begun. 

Moslem Education 

On the question of the provision for religious instruction in schools and reservation 
of seats or provision for segregate schools for Muhammadans the report says : — It 
is obvious that if the system of primary education is to be rescued from the waste 
and ineffectiveness which afRict it, a great effort has to be made and the system of 
primary schools has to be reorganised. For that purpose it is of the first importance 
to decide whether the relatively ineffective and expensive plan of maintaining segre- 
gate schools for Mahomedans shall be continued, or whether arrangements for pro- 
viding them with opportunities for religious instruction and observance in the 
ordinary schools shall be adopted. There can be no doubt that if in prorvinces where 
the educational progress of the Mahomedan community is impeded by leligious diffi- 
culties, such arrangements for religious instruction can be made as wil induce that 
community to send its children to ordinary schools, the public system will gain both 
in economy and efficiency and much will be done to free the community from the 
handicap and reproach of educational backwardness. 

^ Arrangements of the kind that we suggest would obviously be facilitated by an 
merease in the number of qualified Mahomedan teachers in the ordinary schools and 
by the provision of separate hostels in schools and colleges where boarding accom- 
modation is provided. 

We need hardly say that where the path of educational progress of other commu- 
nities is blocked in a similar degree by difficulties connected with religious instruction 
arrangements similar to those made for Mahomedans should be conceded to those 
communities. 

We fully appreciate the force of the general arguments against a policy of “reser- 
vations** or ‘pr^erences* in favour of particular communities or groups or sections of 
a people, and we admit that special reservations or preferences inside a public system 
of education of a democratic community require justification. A fair field and no 
favour is a maxim which commands ready assent Yet in India no one now disputes 
that if the depressed* and 'untouchable* classes are to be enabled to start fair, some- 
thing special must be done for them, and to this extent they are treated as favoured 
communities. Again, 'the most efficient system is the best’ appears to be a self- 
evident truth. But 'efficiency* is not an absolute but a relative term ; it denotes the 
degree in which a machine, an institution or a system achieves its aim, and the degree 
in which the amount or value of the product corresponds to the amount of* effort or 
^^y expended in producing it. The efilciency of a single school may, perhaps, be 
jeffjfid by reference to a relatively restricted aim, but the efficiency of a public 
educational system must be judged by reference to a very broad aim. In India, if 
anywhere, a description of that aim as nothing short of nation-building will find ready 
acceptance. 

If, therefore, special arrangements inside the public system of education were madp 
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how and possibly for tome time to come, to enable the Mahomedan community, to 
take its full share in the life and in the advance of the nation, this would not, in our 
opinion, be inconsistent either with sound democratic or sound educational principles. 
We wish we could say that no reservations are necessary and we should certainly wish 
that they should be as small as possible. As complications of an educational system 
they are undesirable in themselves but since in our bel ief they represent a necessary 
alternative to leaving the Mahomedan community in its present backward state, and 
leaving it to take the poor chances afforded by a system of segregate institutions, 
we have no hesitation in embracing that alternative as justifiable on broad grounds 
of national policy. 

We suggest, therefore, that {provincial Governments should carefully consider the 
question of reservation of a suitable number of places for Mabomedans in those 
publicly managed institutions in which it is not possible at present to admit all 
applicants. If and when they can be enlarged, to that extent the necessity for 
reservations will disappear. 

The particular form and degree of reservations made in favour of Mahomedans 
will differ in different provinces and in some provinces they will no doubt be slight. 

We are of opinion that if a reconstruction of the educational system is carried 
out in certain provinces by a well-arra nged and equitable distribution of schools and 
by a development of vernacular schoo Is, the need for ‘reservation* will be much 
less than would appear at present to be necessary. But in any case, during this 
period of reconstruction, and until Mahomedans have recovered lost ground, reserva- 
tion will probably be necessary in some provinces. It is significant that in the 
Punjab, while the number of Mahomedan pupils rose from 159,791 in 1917 to 545,l$3i 
it was not found necessary to have any ‘reservations* in any school. 

We would again add, as we did when dealing with the question of religious 
instruction, that if in the case of other communities the same necessity is found to 
exist for making special arrangements, whether by way of reservation of places 
or otherwise to secure or encourage their educational advace as has been found to 
exist in the case of Mahomedans, similar concessions should be made to those 
communities. 

Depressed Classes 

Coming to the education of the Depressed Classes the Committee says : — 

Two policies have been suggested for meeting the educational needs of the 
depressed classes. In the view of many of our witnesses their interests can best be 
safeguarded by a policy of extending the system of segregate schools and of providing 
separate supervising staffs for these schools. The other policy is to admit the 
children of the depressed classes on equal terms into the ordinary schools. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the policy of the ‘mixed school* is the right 
one. The system of segregate schools tends necessarily to emphasise rather than 
to reduce the differences between the depressed classes and the other Hindu castes. 

We are aware that it may still be necessary in a few places particularly in those 
places where a great majority of the local population belong to the depressed classes 
to provide schools for them ; but such schools should be regarded as ordinary 
public schools and not as segregate institutions. In our opinion, the more the 
special schools tend to become mixed scho' Is the better it will be for all sections 
of the people. 

There is a further reason why we consider it essential that the orders of the 
Provincial Governments in regard to the free admission of depressed class pupils 
ordinary schools should be enforced immediately and rigorously. Our 
Review has shown not only that compulsion has been introduced already in a 
considerable number of areas, but that many schemes for compulsion are likely to be 
adopted during the next few years. If under schemes for compulsion separate 
schools have to be provided for the depressed classes in many areas the cost of thc^ 
schemes will be very largely and unnecessarily increased. The figure for the 
enrolment of depressed class pupils in the ordinary schools during the last five years 
nave shown the extent to which prejudice is dying out and when compulsion is intro- 
Queed on a large scale it will, we hope, be only a matter of time before all classes of 
ine community become accustomed to new and more wholesome conditions of life. 
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We desire to point out in conclusion that it will not be sufficient for Government 
merely to insist on the admission of the children of the depressed classes to the 
ordinary schools. It will be necessary to see that the regulations are carried out in 
the spiri t as well as in the letter, and that the children are treated on equal terms 
in all respects with the children of other communities. 

European Education 

Referring to the education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians the report says : — 

In view of the nuinerous representations which have been made to us, it will 
be convenient briefly to summarise the results of our survey of European schools. 

The proposal to make European education a central and non-votable subject is 
undesirable, and its adoption would be prejudicial to the interests of the community. 

If uniformity and co-ordination are needed, a representative central body, possibly 
with powers to control and conduct examinations, might be established without 
interfering with provincial responsibility fot European education. 

In view of differences in religion, language and conditions of life, the retention 
of European schools in the hills and of the large European schools in the towns 
is necessary and desirable. But, in the interests of the great majority of the poorer 
pupils who have to fit themselves for obtaining appointments through the open door 
of competition and merit, the smaller and less efficient schools should be amal- 
gamated or closed. Such schools if retained would benefit by the admission of a 
larger number of non European pupils. 

The needs of small and isolated bodies of AngoMndians should be met by the 
award of stipends rather than by the maintenance of a large number of small schools. 

The courses and curricula should be adapted as far possible to the requirements 
of Indian universities ; and the teaching of the vernaculars should be improved. 

Government of India 

Turning to the {position of the Government of India in regard to education in the 
country, the Committee recommend the re-establishment of the Bureau of Education 
which was abolished in 1923. Regretting the disappearance of the Government of 
India’s influence on the formation and execution of educational policy, the Committee 
remark that the expansion of education favoured by the Refonus has been on ill- 
considered lines and neglectful of the proposals made by the Government of It dia, 
notably in regard to the best method of provision of vernacular education and for the 
education of women. The committee proceed : — 

« “In our opinion and the opinion of a number of our witnesses, the advice of a 
Central Bureau of Education on a number of matters would be of great value to the 
provinces....... We think that the growth of education in India would be materially 

assisted if an efficient central organisation were re-established with the Government of 
India, of which the functions would be to give information and advice to the provincial 
administrations and to keep them in close touch with each other.” 

The Committee also thinks that constitutional means should be devised to enable 
the Imperial Government to come to the aid of provincial Governments and that the 
Government of India should not continue to be divested of all power to make central 
grants to provincial Governments for mass education. 

I. £. S. Decline 

The Committee make some important observations in regard to the Indian 
Educatinn Service. . 

They draw attention to the fact that from 1922 to 1927 the number of sanctioned 
posts declined from 373 to 368 in the case of men and from 42 to 38 in the case of 
women. Equally disturbing, they declare, is the large number of vacant posts, 
which increased from 62 to 113 in the period mentioned. In this regard the 
Committee remark : — 

^The progressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service accompanied by 
%e failure to reconstitute the provincial services (after a period of nearly five years) 
has been disastrous to the organisation of Indian education.” 

The Committee proceeds 

“As a result of the inaction on the part of Government the number of fully 
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(jiiaii^d men and women competent to hold the higher posts in the Department, 
has become totally inadequate in every province. .Since 1914, it has been ahpost 
imposible to recruit highly qualified Indians, since the only ordinary i^pointments 
normally open to^ such persons were posts on R& 250 at the bottom of the scak in 
the present Provincial Educational Services. Such appointments were not attractive 
to men with European qualifications who could secure better prospects in several 
other departments. ' ^ 

“We have been informed that the delay in constituting a new Provincial Service 
to take the place of the Indian Educational Service has been due to a number of 
reasons. “In the first place, the proposals regarding the reorganisations in the provinces 
had to be scrutinised by the Secretary of State in order that he might safeguard the 
existing rights, interests and prospects of the remaining members of the Indian 
Educational Service, and accord sanction to the creation of new posts carrying pay 
over a fixed maximum. 

“In the second place, although the provincial Governments were at full liberty 
to reorganise the provincial services as they thought fit, subject to the limitations 
already mentioned, the Government of India considered it advisable to attempt to 
secure some degree of uniformity in the pay and conditions of service between the 
several provinces. 

“We understand also that in some provinces the proposed reorganisation has been 
postponed from year to year on financial grounds. 

It is essential that some finality should soon be reached in these deliberktions. 

“We are of the opinion that the conditions of service in the reorganised Provincial 
Services should be such as to attract Indian candidates with high European or Other 
qualifications, and that arrangements should be made, whenever necessary, to recruit 
Europeans, on special contracts, to posts outside the ordinary cadres. Without 
such men and women, the best interests of Indian education must inevitably suffer. 

“But, we fear that, even if satisfactory conditions of service are arranged, there 
may still be great difficulty in finding satisfactory recruits, mainly on two grounds 

(a) The reservation of certain posts for the remaining members of the Indian 
Educational Service. 

(b) The doubtful validity of contracts made by Government with persons whose 
salaries are votable." 

“With regard to the recruitment of Europeans on special contracts, doubts have 
been expressed as to whether a contract entered into by a local Government will hold 
good if the Legislature refuses to vote the pay of the officer concerned, and in one 
province we were informed in evidence that legal opinion had pronounced such 
contracts as invalid. 

“We understand that these ; doubts have already hindered recruitment, and we 
think that it is necessary to make such arrangements as will place the recruitments of 
Europeans on an unassailable basis. When local Governments require the services of 
a European for special purposes, such as the teaching of English or technical subjects, 
a special contract, with adequate safeguards, will be necessary, since the pay and 
prospects of the new Provincial Services are unlikely to attract the right type of 
European recruit. 

Discussing the subject of the financing of education the Committee state that 
calculations have been made in several provinces of the ultimate recurring cost of 
universal compulsory primary education and from these it appeared that the total 
estimate of Rs. 19.5 crores recurring was not likely to be exceeded and might even 
be reduced. In addition to that expenditure there would, of course, be a heavy capital 
®^P®^lure on buildings and equipment. 

But the total sum to be raised," the Committee add, “is not abnormally large 
and with a well >de vised progiramme, spread over a period of years, the goal of almost 
universal compulsion should be within the reach of at least the wealthier piovinces 
of British India.” 

Afinules of Dissent 

^o/a NarendrcMath^ one of the members, appends a dissenting minute to tbe.report. 
S®^f“J®ots to the proposal of thd Committee for resemtion of seatk in schools for 
^nanomedans and other classes and to the suggestion for introducing religious 
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education in public schools for classes desiring them, as in his opinion, ‘‘reservations 
once created tend to become permanent and can be removed only by the intervention 
of a third party." If the special arrangements suggested for Muslims are extended 
to other communities, as in equity they must be extended, he says much confusion 
will be the result. 

Dr. MutJmlakahmi Reddi appends a note to the report on women's education. 

Sir^ Amherst Selhy Begge in his note has concurred generally in the 
views expressed in regard to the growth of education in British India but he has desire . I 
to make some reservations in respect of Chapter V. which in his opinion does not 
adequatelv represent serious defects of Secondary Education and Chapter VII which 
seems to nim to advocate more rapid and extensive expansion of female education 
than is wise or practicable. 


The U. P. Simon Committee Report 

The report of the United Provinces Simon Committee, which was circulated to 
the members of the Legislative Council on the 5th Septemher 1929 is a document of 
257 pages, out of which 124 pages constitute the report proper and 127 pages of 
smaller type an explanatory note by Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan. Mr. J. P. Srivastava, 
the Chairman, appends a note of five pages regarding Dr. Khan's note to enable 
its being understood in its proper perspective. ( for the personml of tfie Committee 
see Register 1928 vol. Up, %38,) 

The report is unanimous, Dr. Khan’s note being only an explanatory one with 
just a small difference regarding the retention of the Indian Civil and Police 
Services. The most curious feature of the report, however, is the proviso of the 
Minister-member, Eaja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, who agrees to the report except 
so far as it is inconsistent with the statement of the Ministry made before the Joint 
Free Conference at Lucknow. It is nowhere mentioned what evidence the Ministers 
gave. 

The report proper is divided into three parts. Part I reviews the working of 
the 1919 reforms in the province. Numerous defects in the working of dyarchy 
have been discussed. The committee thinks that, examined a little closely, the 
dyarchical system of government would appear to be a contradiction in terms. The 
achievements of the various departments under the Reforms are briefiy examined. 

Commenting on the small percentage of the population at present enfranchised, 
namely, 3-5 per cent., the committee Siows that the electors evinced greater inter^t 
ill ea^ successive election. The committee strongly criticizes the huge size of the 
constituendes. It also discusses in detail the attitude of the Council towards the 
transferred as well as reserved departments and finds that its attitude has been 
eminently reasonable. 

Commenting on the difficulties of local bodies, the committee thinks that there 
has been injudicious relaxation of control from the headquarters and holds that 
local self-government Is by no means inconsistent with an effective survey, occasional 
control or stimulus of the central authority. 

The committee concludes the survey by saying that dyarchy is unworkable, 
cumb^some and illogical. The province has made the best of this awkward system 
for nine years and there seems to be no reason why it should be saddled with it 
any longer. The province has made the most of the Reforms and established its 
claim to a further substantial instalment. The Legislature has shown increased 
reBponsibility. There is a marked awakening in the electorate and the reserved and 
transferred apartments under successive Ministers have made remarkable progress 
despite the msuperable difficulties of finance and the political conditions prevailing 
in the country during the nine years. The committee ventures to think that for 
reasonableness and a real desire to work the ifoforms the province has shown itself 
second to none in India. 

Part II discusses some principal objections taken to the grant of provin<^l 
automomy. The communal tension has been dismissed as a passing peace. 
present cleavege along communal lines is due, very largdy to the fact that in the 
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expec^ Reforms eaeh community is out to ^t for itself the most it can. The 
minority communitv probably thinks that now is me chance to drive hard ^e bar- 
gain, because it knows that constitutional problems cannot be solved without its 
co-operation. The committee recommends the following safeguards for the Muslims 
Thev should have 30 per cent, representation in the Legislature according to 
191 d Pact, also a due share of the nominations that are in the Governor’s unfettered 
prerogative. With regard to separate electorates the committee thinks that as long 
as the present estrangement between the two communities exists, they seem to be an 
unavoidable necessity. Their recommendation is that separate electorate be alibwed 
for the present but it should be open for the minority community to decide at any 
time in favour of joint electorates. This amendment may be effected by the provin- 
cial CJouncil provided that three-fourths of the members of the minority community 
in the Council agree. The Muslims should have adequate representation on all local 
autonomous bodies. Guarantees may be given for the protection and promotion of 
the Urdu language, Muslim education and culture, etc. iiegarding representation in 
the services the committee realizes the impracticability of a definite communal pro- 
portion in all services, but recommends that as far as possible one-third of the 
appointments should go to the Muslims. While realizing the difficulty of working 
the provision the committee recommends that the old demand of the Muslims for a 
provision that a Bill or a resolution objected to by three-fourths of the members of a 
community should be disallowed, may further be investigated. 

Similar, though far less comprehensive, safeguards are recommended for the de- 
pressed and backward classes and Anglo-Indians. A notable recommendation is that 
the appointments at present held by the Anglo-Indians in I^ilways, Customs, Posts 
and Telegraphs and I. M. D. services and the educational grants of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans be maintained, 


Recommendalioni. 


Part III embodies the recommendations of the committee, the chief of which are 
as follows 

Retention of the Governor’s present emergency powers excepting the 
powers of certification of Bills ; a Cabinet of six joint Ministers, the Chief Minister 
selected by the Governor and, the others on the advice of the Chief Minister ; the 
Ministry to be removable by an absolute majority except in budget sessions ; a 
bi-cameral Legislature consisting of a lower house of 183 members and an upper 
house of so or 60 ; the upper house to have substantial powers of putting a break 
over the lower house ; the deadlocks to be removed by joint sessions ; the upper 
house also to have power to demand a joint session to consider substantial cuts in 
the budget ; the term of the lower house to be five years and of the upper house six 
ycjirs ; particular attention is given to franchise ; aciult suffrage is dismissed as im- 
prwiticable at present ; lowering the revenue qualification to the payment of Rs. 10 
ana a rent of Rs. 25 ; also the possession of the vernacular upper primary class IV 
ccrtihcate or matriculation certificate to be entitled to a vote ; special franchise to 
woman, besides the ordinary qualifications possessed in her own right as woman, whose 
nusbana ijosscsses a highly restricted franchise qualifications to be also entitled to vote ; 
tne com mitt^ does not discuss the reforms in the central Government, but contem- 
piates Doniinion Status at no distant date ; the strength of the Assembly to be 
(3oublc« and one-fifth of the provincial quota to the Assembly to be returned by the 
wni*" • ^^K'®iul^ure from its own members ; immediate provincialization of all-India 
‘;H^^‘^®*;,?®'*^uarding the rights of the present incumbents; institution of a provin- 
!?• .®erviee commission with wide disciplinary powers ; immediate sepatation 
Hnn iu executive (this reform is regarded as overdue ) ; centraliza- 

rwomm^ded Court is opposed, and establishment of a Supreme Court is 


Dr. Khan*s Note 



prescnijifi^n XT wie province ana, alter remarinng tnat not a single re- 

V&ovl W^^es%f the Nehru feport, 

alter of Liv gua^tee to Muslims who should not be sacrificed op toe 

ineory propped up by any community. 
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A Snub To De* Khan. 

Hr. Srimtara questions the. pronri^y of Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan writing a 
note full of points wnich were never discussed in the . committee. He complains of 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan trying to convey an impression through his note that the 
MasUms in the U. P. are a down-trodden and forsaken minority. He further re- 

S ets Dr. Shafaat Ahiyi^^d dragging ip the Nehru Report, which was not discussed.in 
e committee. The chairman finally disclom that with the exception of^ difference 
of opiiuon on the retention of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service, 
Dr. Sha&at Ahmad was in complete agreement with the committee's recommenda- 
tions. 


The Bombay Simon Committee Report 

The report of the Bombay Lwslative Council Committee, which collaborated with 
the Simon Conference, were circulated to the members of the Legislative Council at 
Poona on the 21th Jmyl92g along with the minutes of dissent of Syed Miran Muham- 
med Shah, Rao Saheb JD. R. Patil, and Sardar G. N. Majumdar. ( For personnel of 
the Committee see Register 1929 vol, II p. 7g,) 

The majority report^ in the first place, urges the removal of officials and nomina- 
ted members. After an exhaustive inquiry, they state, they have come to the con- 
clusion that Sind must continue to be a part of the Elombay Presidency. 

They suggest that steps should be taken to widen the electorate and to give the 
rural population a larger representation. 

In tndr opinion uie future Legislative Council for the presidency should consist 
of 140 members. In this they give ten reserved seats to the depressed classes, four 
to labour and 31 to Moslems with separate electorates. 

According to their scheme Moslems will retain the separate electorates while the 
interests of the Mahrattas, the depressed classes and the Indian Christians will be 
ensured by reservation of seats. They also recommend that two additional seats 
should be given to the landholders’ constituency. 

With regard to the provincial executives they hold that the time is now ripe for 
them to recommend that all subjects with the exception of law and order should 
now be transferred to the control of ministers. Law and order, they think, should 
for some years continue to remain reserved. The existence of serious disoiders bet- 
ween the two major communities in the presidency and elsewhere in India makes 
the immediate transfer of this subject to the control of the newly elected Council 
difficult and dangerous. 

They recommend that a period of five years should be provided, during which 
time the new elective Councils should have an opportunity of settling down to their 
work and that after that period it should be left to the decision of the Legislative 
Council, with the concurrence of the Upper House which they seek to establish, 
whether the subject should be transferred. 

They propose a unitary provincial government consisting entirely of ministers 
chosen m)m among the members of the Legislative Ooun^l and jointly responsible 
with a Chief Minister should submit the names of the other ministers for the appro- 
val of the Governor. They think that this scheme will put an end to dyarchy when 
the ministry is chosen entirely from the majority party of the Council. 

The powers of over-riding the advice of his ministers given to the Governor under 
the existing Government of India Act should no longer be continued. In tiie event 
of a breakdown the majority invest the Governor wiw powers similar to those he 
holdB at present as a safeguard against the passing of hasty and ill-considered legis- 
lation or l^slation which may discriminate against particular classes or commu- 
pities. 

The majority recommend the creation of an Upper House elected on a different 
franchiM and for a longer period than the Lower House. Hie Second Chamber is 
to orasist miunly of representatives of the larger landed and commercial interests, 
c The. majority do not think that there is any necessity for the contihiuince of the 
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Bpecial powers of Tetoing and certifying which are at present ves£k in the 
(^vernor; 

IMinutes of Disseiit 

Smd Miran Muhammad Shah puts in, in his minute of dissent, a strong plea 
for the separation of Sind maintaining that the question of financial deficiency, 
administrative difficulty and future political status ^Ylll present no real obstacle to 
his recommendations. 

Rao Sahib D. R, Patil demands complete provincial autonomy, including ^transfer 
of law and order. He opposes the new constitution of a Second Chamber, expresses 
the view that population alone could form the basis of representation, asks for larger 
and more effective representation for the village population, olnects to plural consti- 
tuencies, urges the reservation of more than seven seats for Maharattas in the Coun- 
cil and challenges the proposal to increase the representation for Sirdars and 
Inamdars as reactionary. 

Sirdar G. K. Majumdar strongly endorses the recommendation for providing 
adequate representation to special interests such as landholders. He is in favour of 
transfer of law and order, opposes communal electorates, and outlines scheme of 
financial and Provincial Government. 

Dr. Amhadkar demands adult franchise, complete provincial autonomy, 
a wholly elective legislature, abolition of class and communal electo- 
rates except for Europeans, reservation of 33 seats for moslems and 15 for the de- 
pressed classes in a legislature composed of 140 members. He opposes the 
proposal to set up a Second Chamber and suggests that the Governor should be 
merely a constitutional head with no emergency powers. He wants a distinct 
provincial civil servics and rapid Indianisation of the serviccB. 


The Punjab Simon Committee Report 

A demand for full responsible government for the province was made in the 
majority report of the Punjab Simon Committee which along with the dissenting 
minutes by two Hindus ana one Sikh member, were circuIatSl to the members 
of the Punjab Council on the 30th July 192g. The dissenting members suggested 
safeguards in the interest of the minorities, and insisted on the vesting of simultaneous 
responsibility in the Central Government for the safety of the Indian Empire against 
disruptive forces. 

The majority report was signed by Captain Sikander Hayat Khan, Chairman, 
Mr. Owen Roberts, Chaudhri Chhoturam, and Chaudhri Zafarullah, while one 
dissenting minute was signed by Raja Narendranath and Dr. Narang and the other 
by Sardar Ujjal Singh. 

The majority report says : “We wish to draw the attention of the Indian 
Statutory Commission to certain distinctive and characteristic features for the 
rumab which distinguish it from the rest of India. The Punjab is pre-eminently 
G- • peasant proprietors almost all of whom belong to the martial races. 

Situated BA it is, the province has had to fece successive invasions from the north- 
j camping ground of both the invading and defending armies. 

vicinity to me frontier and tribal territory, has, of necessity, 
made the people of this province, sturdy and martial. It is therefore not surprising 
tnat the Punjab should Have been selected as the main recruiting ground for the 
inaian army. It is due to this fact that two-thirds of the existing Indian army 
jHinsists of Punjabis and the pages of history bear testimony to the gallantry and 
Punjabis from me time of the mutiny onwards. In more recent 
finr Great War the Punjab has not only helped to secure victory 

is ft m Allies, but also won reforms for India. Again the Punjab 

li^ral province in its outlook and the contrast of social and economic 
aius between the different sections of the people is not so sharp in the Punjab 
in some other provinces, and consequentfy tWe is no danger of political power 
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bein^r made a close preserve in the hands of a small oligarchy. Further, the Punjab 
has been conspicuously successful in ivorking the present Reforms in a spirit of 
{Coodwill and co-operation, an achievement which in itself is a sufficient proof of 
its capacity to manage its own affairs and which makes its demand for the grant 
of full responsible government irresistible.’* 

The majority report urges the transfer of all subjects to Ministers. The Governor 
is to be the constitutional head of the province with the necessary powers of veto and 
interference. The Chief Secretary is to be ex-officio secretary to the cabinet The 
Central Government’s power of interference and supervision is to be confined to 
those subjects in which the Central Legislature is interested and to matters 
requiring interference in the interests of the security and stability of the country 
as a whole. 

The form of the country’s government is to be federal, with residuary powers 
vested in the Provincial Government. The majority suggest that autonomy in 
the provinces should wait for the establishment of responsibility in the Central 
Government. As regards the L^islature, it is recommended that there should be 
a unitary provincial chamber elected by direct vote by constituencies returning 
single members. Local councils should fill half the elected seats of the Council 
of State, and one-fifth of the elected seats of the Assembly. The present division 
of urban and rural should continue. Separate electorates must continue for 
Muslims and Sikhs and Europeans. Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians should 
also be allowed to return their representatives through their own electorates ; but 
all communal consiituencies should be open to members of every caste or creed 
to contest. 

The Punjab Council’s strength should be increased to 165 members and 
nominated members should disappear and special constituencies should be abolished. 
The life of the Council ana the Assembly should be increased to five years and 
that of the Council of State to seven years. 

Muslims should have one-third of the seats reserved in both the chambers of the 
Central Legislature. Full weightage should be given to Sikhs in the Punjab 
provided the Muslim majority is not reduced to a minority or equality. It is 
further recommended that Sind be separated and given full reforms, that the 
North-Western Frontier provinces should get the Montford Reforms and Baluchistan 
should also have reforms. 

As regards the services, it is recommended that the I. C. S. and the Police 
Service snould continue to be recruited by the Secretary of State and the other 
services should be recruited by the Central Public Service Commission for all- 
India services and by the Provincial Service Commission for the Provinces. 

Separation of executive from judicial functions should be taken in hand at once 
while the High Court Judges should be appointed on the recommendation of the 
Local Government. 


Hindu Members* Note of Dissent 

Raja Narendranath and Dr, Oakulckatid harang in their note of dissent declared : 

“The recommendations of the majority arc actuated by purely communal feelings. They 
want communal electorates, communal representation in the Central L^islature, 
reforms for the Frontier and Baluchistan and separation of Sind. If any further 

S roof were needed of their limited outlook it is furnished by the fact that they 
0 not desire the introduction of responsible Government in the Central Lemslature 
either to precede or even to synchronise with provincial autonomy. We feel that 
no province would deserye any political advance if it is not prepared to abandon 
communalism. We want that no extension of powers to popular control be made 
unless a proportionate extension of responsibility is made in the Central Government. 

They protest that the Nehru Report has been adopted by the majority so far 
as it is favourable to Muslims and that Frontier reforms has been advocated without 
hearing military experts, befitting the importance of the defence of the Indian 
Empire. They protest that in all these recommendations the majority have gone 
b^ond their provincial sphere and not pronounced on any ^ta placed bmore 
them. 

The two Hindu members recommend changes in franchise as proposed by the 
Punjab Government. They ridicule the proposal of the majority to throw open 
communal constituencies to all the communities. They consider reforms for the 
frontier as a “big jump into the unknown.” They propose a second chamber for 
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the province and urge special concession to the Sikhs. They propose that the Cabinet 
should represent all the important communities in the province and that law and 
order should be treated as a central subject. They opine that the provinces must 
be considered to be creatures of administrative convenience. Otherwise separatist 
tendencies would develop, endangering the commonwealth. 

They recommend that the powers of the local government in the matter of 
taxation should remain the same as at present. 

Sikh Member*^ Note. * 

Sardar Ujjalsingh endorses, mostly in constitutional matters, the views of the 
two Hindu members. He condemns communal electorate and offers, on behalf of 
the Sikh minority, to do without them if the others do the same. But if the com- 
munal electorates were to continue, he urges full weightage be given to the Sikhs. 
He says the majority agree to full weightage in principle but do not grant it in 
practice. When in U .P., 14 per cent Muslims have 30 per cent representation 
why should not Sikhs who stand on a identical footing have the same representa- 
tion ? He declares that the balance of power between the three principal communities 
would avoid chances of communal tyranny. The insistence of the majority 
community on a statutory majority over all the minority communities is a 
fundamentally wrong basis for Parliamentary Government. 

Sardar Ujjal singn offers a solution of the electorates question by suggesting 
an original formula. He says : ‘‘There should be joint electorates and members should 
be elected on the principle of proportional representation by the list system or a 
system of sigle transferable vote. But this system, if adopted, should be adopted 
for the whole country.” 

He advocates that the Central Government should have power even to suspend 
the Provincial Constitution in case of gross mismanagement or abuse of power 
and that, to create confidence, the Minister in charge of Law and Order in the 

E rovince should belong to the minority community. The scheme of reforms would, 
c says, be judged not by the liberality in the provincial sphere, but by its liberality 
in the central sphere. He deprecates tne desire of the majority members to set up 
a Muslim m^ority in certain provinces to balance the Hindu majority in the other 
provinces. He declares that while other communities can think of balancing one 
province against another, the Sikhs have all their interests centred in the Punjab. 
The Akali movement itself was caused by the disappointment of the community with 
the share of representation it got in the reformed council. He could well conceive 
the disappointment of his community if its legitimate demands were not acceded to. 


The Bengal Simon Committee Report 

The report of the Bengal Provincial Simon Committee, which worked with the 
^on Commission and the Central Committee, was issued on the Srd August l 92 g. 
The report was signed by six members, namely, Sir Abdul Karim Ghuznavi, the 
of l^mcnsingh, Mr. W. L. Travers, Mr. K. G. M. Faroqui, Mr. A. K. 
Fa^l Huq and Moulvi Abul Kasim. 

The Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, who was originally elected as a member, resigned 
sometime after when he was appointed a Minister. The Committee therefore consisted 
ot BIX members, and the report is almost unanimous except on some points on which 
of opinion existed and individual members uttered a note or dissent. 

Kr iT dissented from the view of the other members who favoured the 

wiapiishment of an Upper Chamber. He considered it unnecessary, and held that 
public opinion was strongly against it. 

A report as an appendix is published the memorandum by Sir 

11 ^ Hartog Committee, in which he pleads for ten crores of rupees 

being altottod for the education of MoBlems. 

Frovmcial Committee report emphasises the financial stringeucy under which 
shniiw IIP®® • suffering, aud insists that at least an additional 4 crores 

uuuia be assigned to Bengal, and says that no amount of reform would be populat 
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or worth havinjif until the finances of the province are put on a satisfactoi^ 
footing. 

On the question of adult suffrage, the .Committee’s opinion is that it would 
neither be desirable nor practicable at present for the obvious reason of the illiteracy 
of the masses, millions of whom do not know what the vote means nor understand 
the implications of Representative Government. 

The Committee opine that the total number of voters, both Mahomedana and 
Non-Mahomedans, would almost be doubled as a result of making the voting 
strength proportionale to their population. Hence, the size of the constituencies 
should now do reduced by half, and this would enable them to double the existing 
number Of members of the Council, which would be roughly one member for 
10,000 voters or 2,27,000 inhabitants. 

Referring to the basis of representation the Committee state that the non- 
Mahomedan elements in the Council through gcneiral constituencies, should ' be 
proportionate to the number of the population. 

Mr. Travers, on behalf of the European Community, is of opinion that the 
Chamber of Commerce should have two additional representatives and North Bengal 
should have one additional elected sent in the Assembly. 

On the question of the duration of the Council, the Committee says that the 
term of the Legislative Council should be five years and that of the Upper 
Chamber seven years. Both the House should have elected Presidents. 

Summarising the main conclusions the Committee state : The ultimate goal, so 
far as this province is concerned, is complete provincial autonomy, in other words, 
autonomy vis-a-vis the Central Government and the establishment in the internal 
political system of Fa\\ Responsible Government. For the attainment of the goal 
the immediate stws recommended are financial adjustment between the province 
and the Central Government, transfer of all provincial subjects, excluding Police, to 
the charge of a popular Minister, and according to some, the inclusion of Pplice 
in the transfer, with necessary safeguards— a* strong Central Government, a bicameral 
provincial legislature and the two important communities being given representation 
according to the proportion of population, and other important interests being 
adequately represented. , , 

' The ultimate authority of the legislature should be vested in a j^oint session of 
the two Chambers on all matters including vote of censure. There should be 
separate communal electorates, The Committee favor a provincial Public Services 
Commission. Lastly, the Committee opine that the prevalen cc of bribery and 
corruption within the legislature as well as in the constituencies, should be put an 
end to on the lines existing in the United States and Canada. 


The Madras Simon Committee Report 

The Madras'. Simon Commission Cominittoc’s report to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, which was issued to the press in the begiuuing of August 2929^ is a short 
unanimous report. The Committee consisted of Sir Parasaram Patro^ Chiiirman. 
Diwan Bahadur S. Kiimararwami ReddiarJl^umararaja 'of Venkatagirl, Knan Bahadur 
P.^Khalifulia Saheb Bahadur, Messrs. Daniel Thom^, P. Sivarao and N. Siva 
Raj, members. 

The most important recommendations, made by the Madras Simon ‘Committee, 
are : (1) The grant of Provincial Autonomy or full responsible Government : (2) The 
establishment responsible Government in all the civil departments of* the Goyern- 
in^t of India, excepting those dealing with dMence, fordign r^ions and( relations 
with the Indian States, and (3) a declaration of the British Government .t^t full 
Dominion status, within the British Commonwealth of Nations is acc^tM as the 
goal of India, to be achieved in a reasonably* definite period. 

The Committee in its general survey of the present situation sSys that whatever 
iw the attitude towards dyatchy as a political experiment, wbmt is now ndeded ^for 
the purpose of determluiug the future political auvauce is a re*investigation of the 
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forces which demanded political progress in 1918. If these forces are to-day 
insistent for political progress as they were in 1918» it is a matter of little importance 
whether dyarchy has been successful or not. The main issues in the political field 
to-day are whether there is a need for political advance, and, if so, what is the 
extent to which it is desirable to go. 

Summarising the reasons which impelled Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
to conclude in 1918 that political advance on a large scale waa necessary, the 
Committee says: The very same causes, viz., political dissatisfaction, sociid stagna- 
tion, administrative weakness, lack of moral and material progress and moral forces, 
have now with the passage of time become intensified. More over the progress 
made in the last 10 years under Indian direction in education, local self-govern- 
ment and in general enterprise amply justifies further political advance. 

If large political progress was necessary in 1918, it is even more so in 1929. 
The Committee further says that the claim for Dominion Status for India is based 
on justice as well as on the National Demand. The strength of England’s rule 
in India has been based as much on her physical power as on her moral qualities. 
Wc believe that in the long run moral strength is more powerful than physical 
strength and that it is in the interests of England herself to satisfy the just 
aspirations of India. 

As regards the working of dyarchy in Madras, the Committee feels justified in 
stating that this Province has worked dyarchy as successfully as a transitional 
system of the kind can be worked and that satisfactory political capacity and 
organising ability have been shown by the Minister in charge of transferred 
subjects. Progress in the interest taken by voters in elections, in political education 
of voters by their representatives and in the development of the party system in 
the Council and in tne country has been encouragingly steady. 

As regards the working of dyarchy in other provinces the Committee says that 
it is generally admitted that dyarchy has been worked successfully in a majority 
of the Provinces. The particular success of Madras and the Punjab is mainly 
due to the fact that the non-Brahman Party in Madras and the Moslems in the 
Punjab were willing to work dyarchy. 

The difference between these two provinces and the rest of India is based not 
on a difference in political ability, but on a difference in the willingness to work 
the particular method of dyarchy. 

These two provinces show that the existence of communal differences are not a 
bar to political progress in a province. The success of dyarchy in Madras and else- 
where is evidence of the general fitness of the country to work a political constitu- 
tion which receives the general acceptance of the people. 

liegarding the working of the Central Government the Committee says that the 
relations of the Executive and the Legislature in the Central Government are such 
that none who desires constitutional progress can desire their continuance. 

If the Central Government be responsible to the Legislature, the orientation of 
administration in India is likely to be different from what it is. Decentralisation— 
the transference of authority from the Central Government— is mainly demanded 
because it means the transfer of power from a part of Government which is responsible 
only to the Secretary of State to parties that are responsible to the people. The undue 
postponement of the introduction of responsibility in the Central Government may 
thus give an unhealthy permanent twist to the administrative organism. 

India would be willing to have a Central Government stro^ enough to maintain 
her as a nation, but this willingness is ^minished if the Central Government is 
irresponsible. The Committee holds it undesirable, therefore, to consider only the 
reform of Provincial Governments and leave alone that of the Central Government, 
if the principle of a democratic Government is to be introduced, it is as necessary 
to m^oduce it in regard to central subjects as in regard to provincial subjects. 

After a careful consideration of all facts before us, says the Oommitt^, we re- 
commend the following steps to be taken immediately , 

G) ^e grant of provincial autonomy or full responsible Govanment. 

f^) The establishment of responsible government in all the dvil departments of 
ine Government of India, that is, in all Apartments except those dealing with De- 
relations and relations with Indian States. ... 
th ^^^Aration by the British Government that full Dominion Status within 
• Commonwealth of Nations is accepted as the goal of India to be 
in a reasonably definite period and that the automatic achievement of 
status in such time will be brought about by the provision of adequate means 
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^ ior the Indianisation of the army and other forces of defence. 

There has been a certaiti amount of doubt expressed as to what ^'provincial 
autonomy’’ means. It means the self-government of the people in the province 
and therefore implies responsible government. It also means freedom from extmmal 
control, but this within defined limits ; for a Provincial Government is necessarily 
correlated with a Central Government and the relation between the two should 
imply a measure of authority on the part of the later over the former. What is 
now demanded is that responsibility should not be limited to a part of the 
provincial sphere of Government, but should be extended to that sphere in full 
and that the limits within which the provincial Government is independent of the 
O^tral Government should be definitely laid down. The present division of pro- 
vincial and central subjects is reasonable and should continue. 

In regard to the Central Government the Madras Committee believes that the 
dbntrol of the civil departments by a popularly elected legislature to whom the 
executive should be responsible is essential in the interests of true economic 
progress. Control over Customs, Railways, Shipping, Banking and Curren^ and 
the Exchange, if it continues in the hands of an irresponsible Central Govern- 
ment, however justly the latter may act, will breed irritation and suspicion on 
the part of the people. 

« l3ie appalling poverty of the people, the large amount of unemployment among 
^the educated classes and the comparatively small return India gets from her 
enormous natural resources, all demand that control over the economic fife of India 
should be transferred to the people of India. In these departments no religious 
or caste diffidences can have any effect. Whatever may be the form of administra- 
tive or constitutional changes in the country, there can be no substantial progress 
unless the changes tend to advance the economic welfare of the people whicn is 
the primary concern of the government. 

Indeed, if sdf-govemment in India is to be real, it should begin with the work 
of economic reconstruction. Autonomy only in the subjects that are now classed 
as provincial will be husk without the grain which control over economic life can 
alone provide. 

Even if it happens that, in some of the provinces. Law and Order continues to 
be reserved, all other subjects being transferred, this will not interfere with 
our proposal for the immediate transfer of the "civil” departments of the Govern- 
ment of India, as the central subjdt of Defence, whicn is connected with the 
provincial subject of Law and Order, will be administered for a time as at present 
by the Centra] authority. 

The Committee devote a few keen sentences to the criticism that India cannot 
defend hersdf and therefore cannot be entitled to Dominion Status. The fact is, 
it is pointed out 

India is d^ended largely by Indian soldiers and entirely out of Indian money. 
It is in spite of the repeated demands of Indians and in order to meet 
the needs of British Imperial strategy that the Army is officered mainly 
by Enfdishmen and a large British force is kept in India. As seen from 
the evid^ce placed before us, the military policy of India has never yet 
bsjm considered from the point of view of the Ii^itimate needs of India. It is not 
fair that England should first omit to make India militarily self-sufficient and then 
use her own omission as an argument against giving her Dominion Status. 

The unanimous recommendations of &e Skeen Committee have been turned down 
the. Government of India, presumably at the behest of the Secretary of State, 
he Skeen Committee have shown that it is not the lack of material, but wrong 
methods that have stood in the way of Indians coming forward in adequate numbers 
to serve as officers in the Army. It is alleged that Indians lack the qualities necessary 
^r leadership in the army. 

In the Great War, however, Indian non-commissioned officers readily took the 
^ wee of fallen British officers and the available evidence shows that they acquitted 
themsdves well. Leadership requires opportunities for development and Indians 
nave been practically kept out from suoi opportunities. Leadership requires not 
only courage but also intdligeuce, but Indians with inteUi^^ce have hardly been 
gi^ a place in the Army, though recruitment being limits to particular classes 
rad to subordinate positions. It is not the lack of adsire or ability dn the part of 
India, but the policy of Britain that is responsible for the fact that india, though 
it , fuppues all the money and most of the soldiers, is yet not sdf-sufficient for the 
piivposea of defence. 
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^ ^52*** Mniy under Indian aupenon ia not tenable> Besides beins; 

recruit^ as offioos, Indians Aould be admitted to the artillery and WoSS? . 
chM of the Army from whii* thw are now excluded. As regards the Nary, the 
sdf.gojeming domr.iona of the British Commonw^th hare not fetei up in full the 

the 8ame*i^tiM?^*°* *** present, remain in 

. 'j?« Commit^ is not in favour at present of an extension of the franchise to all 
adults which will raiw the electorate form about to 23 millions, Thw aft two 
alti^ative methirfs <rf dealin|: wtth franchise. The first is to “ the frSiddse M 
It IS and give the Lepslatire ^uncil power to alter it according to requirements. 

^ to its present lerd. It has bm calcula- 

lated that su^ a lowering of the franchire will roughly double the dectorate i. e,, 
raiK it to about 6 per cent of the population. The Committee is in hirour of thes. 
first altoative with, the exception of Mr. Siva Bao who prefers the second 

But if the (^mmission feeis that an immrfiate broadening of the basis of the 
franchise should accompany m increase in the powers & the Legislature, the 

Committee^es to raisS 

the Btrengjbh of the Council to about 150 on the existin^^ franchise and 200 if the 
fran^ise be. lowered. Tte ammittw . propose that the offidd bloc 1» Xlishedi 

mfrivw?*'******** experts, whetoer ofificial or non-ofiScial, being permitted for special • 
purposC/B* 

clMtorates for Moslems and Indian Christians, the 
existing communal electorates for 
hZ T « .5 Chnstiims as also for Europeans and Anglo-Indians for a 

ahnnW hT hr ^ ‘h? .of Committee, however, hold that thdr communities 

candidatM^"^””^^* general electorate but without the right to stand as 

ret^n^ special representation for commercial and other interests is also 

unit fhoP?hl^**w ^®^'® that ^e landholders have wdghty interests in the Presidency 
fin/t i^®*^ interMts. are. hkely to bo in conflict wiui those of thdr tenants who 
“.ih^^M Council and therefore recommend that specid 
S ^ ??• •“d^Wers should be continued. One member is n ffin at 

fnr ihi*TTi? The Committee is in favour of special representation 

The Committee feels that no separate representafiondf aS- 
and cnltlvfttorV«ro*^f“.iLi'“ provinw as a large proportion of such labourers 
wLnt suffiofiSl® electorates Industrial labour is not at 

CS? of *®.>® “P^^telv represented. The Committee is in 

Thl reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras, 

arraiimd “ favour of single member constituencies provided they are 

oonstitoency ** avoid preponderance of one community in any particular 

five^^^«?ii»®t,'^*“"'®'?'^5 ‘^® ‘®™ <*® Coundl may be fixed at 

the (touAiSior ‘Jr® executive power in the province be vested in 

Mb^ mL h ®K“i.®‘ ®®''®” Ministers of whom one, the Chief 

GovS on^i. , ®’®®‘®^ i’y. t^^® ““<i tire rest appoint by the 

the Coancil*a^* ^® Mtmsters will be jointly responsible to 

hy a maioritv of res]^ if a no-ranfidence motion against them is carried 

thePrSflf’^ Conneii- The Chief Minister will be 

of the GovOTmMt. ^sirmet and will have toe powers of the Finance Membw 

«>ntbued^*t£*ii>i’®2^®” i*? Governor in n^rd to legislation may bo . 

of IndbA^ wWi. section 72-F of the On.«rnmM.t 

virtue orwI“J»*’J®®^- ^ ‘“s “i5«“‘ “® Central 

minoritiM ’'‘JJ. ir® m a .posttion to safQguard ti 


be abolished with the. 
il Government, 
the interests of 


niinorities CUarviiviB l ® will 06 ll. » w BAAwuaau vuio AUbm^uD V* 

issued to* him hv wuired to do in an Instrument of Instructions 

administrati^n^L A 1 ?^*^:. P emergencies he will have power to order 
the mvinc^ ^ “ to be taken which is necessary for the peace ai^ tranquillity 

is in”favour^^^”a^^^ member of the Committee, the balance of advantage 

our Ota second chamber, the constitution and functions of the chamba 
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bcdng tentatively similar to those of the Council of State and the strength of the 
CkaSober not exceeding fifty. 

Bearding the electorates for the Assembly and the Council of State the Com* 
mittee recommends that the present franchise be retained. Separate electorates mav 
continue for the present for Moslems. For Indian Christians, election through 
separate dectorates should be substituted for nomination. Nomination for depresm 
classes should continue. The strength of the Assembly may be fixed at 200 to 250 
and its term at five years. The position as regards the Council of State may 
continifi) as at present. 

The Committee recommends that the Governor-General be in charge of the 
Foreign and Political Department and that the Commander-in-Chief be in charge 
of de^ce. All other subjects should be in charge of a Cabinet consisting of 
Ministers responsible to the legislature. The present powers of the Governor-General 
in regard to Provincial Legislative Councils in respect of legislation will continue. 
The Committee adds that these proposals are solely intended for the transitional 
stage before the attainment of Dominion Status. 

The Committee recommends that immediate action be taken on the lines of the 
Skeen Committee so as to have the defence forces officered mainly by Indians 
within the period set for the attainment of Dominion Status. More than one Indian 
Sandhurst i^ould be opened to train Indian officers. 

The Committee believes that India will in time form a federation in which the 
Indian States will find their due place though they can be brought in only with 
their consent. 

The Committee holds that residuary powers should vest in the Central Govern- 
ment on the model of the Canadian constitution. The present division of provincial 
and central subjects is satisfactory and should be retained. 

The majority of the Committee is of opinion that there should be separation of 
executive and judicial functions so as to secure an independent judiciary and improved 
administration of justice, 


The Burma Simon Committee Report 

The Burma Provincial Simon Committee (for pet'sonnel see Register 1929 
Fb/. /n. in their report submitted to the Council on the 5ih August 1929 
strongly recommended the immediate separation of Burma from the rest of British 
India as the first step towards the attainment of full responsible Government. Burma's 
political connection with India, the report states, is arbitrary and unnatural. Burma’s 
political subservience to India has seriously jeopardised her financial and economic 
interest even threatening to denationalise her. 

Regarding the form of administration after separation, the committee indicate the 
lines along which Burma should advance to the goal of full responsible Government 
without attaching too much importance to such names as home rule, dominion status 
and so forth. 

The committee opine that Burma’s revenues would develop more quickly if she is 
separated and Burma would gain at least three crores per annum. 

The committee desire that after separation Burma be placed in direct relationship 
with the Home Government throug^h the Secretary of State, who should have a sepa- 
rate Council to deal with Burma afiairs. The report states that increased represen- 

« tion be given to Indians, Karens and Anglo-Indians and communal representation 
Burma Moslems. 

Opinion is strongly divided on the question whether the Burma Legislature should 
be unicameral or bi-cameral, the majority favouring the former until a proper party sys- 
tem is evolved. The majority favour the retention of the official bloc as a steadying 
influence. 

Franchise should remain unaltered for the present and executive power should be 
vested in the Governor acting with the advice of ministers of whom five shonld be 
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non>official with joint responsibility, the ministers being responsible to and removable 
by the Legislature. 

Power to alter the constitution should be vested in the local Legislature, but not 
before the expiry of five years since the introduction of the new constitution guaran- 
teeing full right of citizenship to the minorities. 

The Committee also recommend that after separation and adoption of the above 
constitution a Public Service Commission be appointed by the Governor acting with 
the ministers to deal direct with the future recruitment appointments, discipline,tretire- 
ment and superannuation of public offices. 

The report concludes : *‘If sep'tration is considered outside the region of practical 
politics, the Committee iecommend,as an alternative, that Burma be given at least 
the same advance as granted to the major provinces of India. 

Minutes of Dissent 

The report contains two notes of dissent. Mr. Ba 17, in his note of dissent, recom- 
mends dominion status. Mr. if, if. Rafi differs from the view that the first step to- 
wards the attainment of full responsible Government is separation. 

Mr. Rafi argues that separation need not necessarily precede responsible 
Government and warns those who are committed to such a course that, 
in the event of Burma not being granted Home Rule as the next step, 
which is most likely, separation would mean a leap in the dark. “It will leave Burma 
weak and isolated, divorced from a connection which, whatever its detractors might 
say, admittedly helped her in the past to rise from her political slumber and fight 
her political battles and to which the present Reforms in Burma are largely due. 
That is the reason why a large section of the Burmese people is opposed to separa- 
tion**. “My conception of provincial autonomy,” he proceeds, “includes the trans- 
ference of all provincial subjects, not excepting law and order, to the control of 
popular ministers responsible to the Legislature, and the elimination of the official 
bloc and nominated members.^’ He expresses the opinion that Burma should have 
a bi-cameral legislature elected on a higer franchise based on property. The interests 
of the minorities should be safeguarded not only by communal electorates, but also 
by providing for the education of the children of the minority communities from 
State Funds and reserving a certain percentage of appointments in the Public 
Services for them. 


The Assam Simon Committee Report 

The Report of the Assam Simon Committee was submitted to the Assam Council 
xbe). 9 fh September 1929. {For personnel of the Committee see Register 1928 vol. I 

The Committee recommended universal suffrage for all persons of not less than 
^5 yws of age, with open voting for the illiterate, and, alternatively, suggested univer- 
sal household suffrage, i. e. vote for each occupied house, the local legislature deciding 
as to which of these alternatives should be adopted. 

The Legislative Council should consist of 95 elected members. The Governor 
may nominate not more than five members, one representing the backward tracts, 
*’®^®®®®xided by the Committee, the legislative and financial control in respect 
thereof should continue as at present. 

, Committee arc not convinced that the existence of the second chamber and 
jne expense involved would be justifie d by its utility, though they do not agree with 
nc statement in the Government memorandum that there is no suitable material 
mr n in Assam. 

The representation of Assam in the Legislative Assembly should be on the basis 
area as well as population and all provinces, large or small, should be equally 
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represented in the Council of State which should be, so to speak, the Council of the 
Provinces. 

The Committee do not recommend any territorial change, one member dissenting. 
Neither Sylhet nor any part of Goalpara should be transferred to Bengal. The 
backward tracts, being a potential source of wealth, should continue to be part of 
the province. Khasi and Jainthia Hills should no longer be classed as such, but 
placed on the same footing as plain districts. 

Dyarchy should go and all subjects, including Police, subject to certain safeguards, 
shoulcr be administered by ministers jointly responsible to the legislature, who 
should be four in number, appointed by and holding office during the pleasure of the 
Governor, three on the advice of the Chief Minister. The Minister’s pay should 
tie fixed by an act of the local legislature which shall have a life of five years unless 
dissolved earlier by the Governor. No special majority should be fixed for no- 
confidence. The Chief Minister should preside at Cabinet meetings. 

The Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service should be all-India services 
for the present and all other services should be provincialised. Recruitment and 
control of services should be vested in the Public Services Commissions free from 
political influences, one central commission for the all-India services and the other 
local Commission for the rest. 

Regarding the financial settlement, the Committee urge that disparity in the 
level of administration between the other provinces and Assam, which was the 
legacy of the pre-reform period and which the Meston Settlement did not sufficiently 
allow for in the case of Assam, should be taken into account at the next financial 
settlement, which should provide for a special central contribution to Assam in a 
form to be decide 1 by a commission in view of Assam's past history and present 
low level of administration and future needs. 


The B. & O. Simon Committee Report 

The recommendations of the Bihar and Orissa Simon Committee was published on 
the 17 th September 1929 in three separate reports. (For personnel see Register 1928 
voL 11 p, 273.) 

Raja Bahadur Amawan, the Chairman, Mr. Chandeshwar Prasad Narayan Singh 
and Mr. Lakshmidhar Mahanti signed what is known as the majority report. 
According to their proposals provincial autonomy should be granted in all subjects 
now classed as provincial and the local Government should be composed of a Cabinet 
responsible to a bicameral legislature, the Lower House being elected on a^ much 
higher franchise than at present and being ^^representative of various interests imbued 
with ideas of conservative innovation.’* They treat the second chamber proposal as 
an integral part of their plea for provincial autonomy. 

The majority do not suggest the extension of the present franchise but in order to 
adjust inequality of franchise between proprietors and ryots they propose that the 
minimum qualification in case of proprietors in general constituencies only to be 
double that of others. They further suggest lowering the standard of qualification for 
special landholders* constituencies by fifty per cent so as to include moire of those 
whose status justifies representation in special constituencies. 

The committee are of opinion that minorities like Moslems, depressed classes, 
Europeans and domiciled Bengalis be given adequate representation in the 
legislature. 

The strength of the Lower House be fixed at 125, the official bloc and nominations 
to be abolished. 

Ministers are to have parliamentary secretaries, who will ordinarily sit in the 
Other House. 

The committee propose a system of election by direct method. In their opinion 
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it would be futile to deny that separate electorates are an impediment to the growth 
of a national spirit but they have reluctantly accepted them as the Moslems have so 
insistently demanded their continuance for sometime more. But they would also 
insert a provision in the constitution by which joint electorates will be substituted if 
a majority of the representatives of the community concerned declare in their favour 
by a resolution in Council. 

The Upper House will be composed of forty members representing the landed 
aristocracy, and men of intellect and experience. • 

As regards the powers of the Upper House they recommend that in matters of le- 
gislation including taxation and bills it should ^ve equal and concurrent powers with 
the Lower House. All bills may originat e in either chamber with the exception of 
finance bills. 

In the event of a deadlock between the two Houses the Governor should have, at 
the instance of the second chamber or of his own accord, the power to call a joint 
session of bodi Houses and the matter should be decided by a majority of votes. 

They recommend that the Executive Government of the province should consist of 
a Governor and a Cabinet of five to seven ministers from members of both Houses, one 
occupying the position of Chief Minister and all to be jointly responsible for the 
whole field of provincial administration. They imagine that it will always be possible 
to find one seat for Moslems in the Cabinet. If Orissa remains a part of this province 
it should also have a voice in the Cabinet. 

A vote of censure against the ministry for the purpose of resignation will be 
effective only if passed by a majority of members of both Houses at a joint meeting 
convened for the purpose. 

They recommend that the Governor to be given certain discretionary powers to be 
used especially when the peace and tranquillity of the province are threatened and 
where delay in summoning the legislature U likely to lead to undesirable results. 

The Governor will be responsible for seeing that the powers of the Central Govern- 
ment are cflfective and should both Houses refuse supplies he should have the power 
to certify a sufficient amount to meet the immediate commitments of Government. 

In legislation, in addition to the power of veto or remanding or reserving a bill, the 
Governor will be given the power of certifying a bill if he considers it essential in the 
interests of a minority community. 

In the field of executive action only, where the central control was threatened, 
should the Governor be given the power to suspend the orders of the Executive 
Government until a reference is made to the Central Government and orders obtained 
thereon. 

The majority recommend that Moslems should have their share of representation 
on a population basis by reservation of separate seals and it will also be open to them 
to win more seats in open contest with other communities, which in their opinion 
would foster a national spirit- They recommend safeguards for the protection of the 
cultural, linguistic and religious interests of minorities. The proposed safeguards are 
a provision to ensure moslems an adequate share in the grants-in-aid given by the 
State to educational institutions, freedom for promotion of the Urdu language, culture 
and religion, guarantees for the protection of property of charitable institutions, a pro- 
vision that no bill or resolution on any part thereof be passed in the Legislative 
Council if a standing majority of that particular body oppose such a bill or resolution 
on the ground that it affects the particular interests of the community concerned, the 
question whether the matter is communal to be decided by the Governor. 

I , Moslem demand for reservation of a fixed percentage in the services. 

*ocal bodies and the cabinet, they regard it evil in principle and impracticable. 

As regards the general constituencies for the Lower House they recommend 
increased representation for landlords to the extent of one from each district elected 
by an electorate of their won. 

L recommend that the Central Government to be responsible to the Central 
egislature the obvious limitation being the military, political and foreign departments, 
ney suggest that one-fourth of the members of the Assembly be elected by the 
projnncial legislatures. 

They recommend a separate province for Orissa. They propose that five districts 
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of the United Provinces bordering on Bihar, which are permanently settled includ- 
ing Benares, Gorakhpur, Bailia and Azamgarh, be amalgamated with Bihar. 

The committee are emphatically of opinion that nothing short of insuperable obs- 
tacles should stand in the way of amalgamation of Oriya-speaking tracts into a 
separate province. Regarding the suggestion for the formation of Chota Nagpur into a 
separate province they consider it olit of the question. 

^ Minutes of Dissent 

Moslem members of the Committee submitted a separate dissenting report. 
The)r strongly advocate the maintenance of separate electorates for Moslems on the 
existing basis of 25 per cent, representation. 

They also recommend constitutional guarantees for Moslems, representation in 
thq Legislatures and a corresponding 25 per cent, representation in the local bodies. 

They recommend provincial autonomy with the exception of law and order which 
should continue as a reserved subject. They propose that the Governor should be 
empowered to certify a Bill which he considers essential in the interests of a minority 
community. 

They oppose the proposal of a second chamber and increased representation of 
landlords in the legislature. They recommend a federal constitution for the Central 
Government in which residuary powers are vested in the provinces. They support 
the demand of the Oriyas for a separate province. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy in a separate note, advocates the separation of the 
aboriginal tracts from Bihar proper and their formation into a separate province, fail- 
ing which, the amalgamation of Chota Nagpur with Orissa and their formation into 
a separate province is recommended. 

He recommends a larger representation for aboriginals in the legislature and 
certain other safeguards for them. He proposes complete provincial autonomy and 
introduction of responsibility in the Central Government. He advocates joint 
electorates but would not decrease the present proportion of Moslem representation. 
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The Legislative Assembly. 

President t-Honb'le Mr. V. J. Petel. 

The Assembly’s autumn session opened at Simla on the 2ND SEPTEMBER 
1029. As this being the first sitting, there was naturally^ speculation as to 
wh^her the President would make any statement regarding the controversy 
between him and the Viceroy arising out of the Viceroy’s speech on the closing 
day of the last session It may be mentioned here that President Patel had lodged 
a strong protest against the Viceroy’s criticism of his ruling, and wished this 

S ractice to be stopped by the Viceroy because within the four walls of the 
louse there was no one except the House which could pass a judgment on the 
President’s ruling. 

This expectation was realised when, after question time, President Patel com- 
municated to the House the text of the correspondence between him and H. E. the 
Viceroy. Lord Irwin’s letter was couched in a very conciliatory spirit and at once 
conceded that the principle the President had enunciated was truly parliamen- 
tary and assured him that he not only accepted the principle, but regretted that 
the President and others should have put on his words an interpretation when 
though it appeared inevitable in the circumstances, did not represent his intention. 
The Viceroy took his stand on the fact that he had frankly acknowledged in 
that very speech, that, within the House, the President was the sole interpreter 
of the rules. The following is the text of Mr. Patel’s statement : — 


Mr. Patel*8 Statement. 

1 desire to make a statement on a question concerning the dignity anp 
independence of this House, and the authority of the Chair, which arose out of 
the address delivered in the Chamber to the members of the Central Legislature 
on the closing day of the last session by the Governor General. 

** As hon’ble members are aware, it has been my constant endeavour since 1 
have been elected to this Chair to uphold the dignity and independence of this 
House and the authority of the Chair to the best of my capacity. I have always 
maintained and will continue to maintain so long as I am in this Chair, that the 
House and the Chair are, subject to the constitution, supreme within the four 
walls of this Chamber, and I would be unworthy of the confidence reposed in me 
by the House if 1 failed on any occasion to raise my voice in protest against 
any action which, in my view, seemed to challenge or undermine that supremacy. 
I accordingly, thought it my duty to address the following letter to H. £. the 
Viceroy on the 8th of May last 


Letter to Lord Irwin. 


My dsir Lord Irvrin, — It was with considerable pain, surprise and sorrow thaO 
ifstened, the other day, to your address to the two Houses of the Indian Legislature. Of 
course, It goes without saying that Your Excellency is entitled under the constitution to 
summon the members of the two Houses at any time for the purpose of addressing them, 
clear that Your Excellency’s action in utilising the occasion for cHtioising 
the Chair's ruling Is not only unprecedented and calculated to affeot both the dignity of 
the House and the authority of the Chair, but also constitutes, in my opinion, a departure 
irom eonstittttional usage and traditions. For these reasons, it is impossible for me to 
*** **** course Your Excellency bat thought It right to adopt. Such a precedent 
might he repeated by yonr successors, and it is my duty, as President of the Assembly, 
I *?®“*®**' protest against it as soon as 1 can. The only question I am con- 
wuering tfviiether I shall be right in making known my protest now by tommunication 
s me or whether I should not wait till the Assembly meets, and do so more 
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ftpproprifttaly from tbe Chair of the Aaiembly* Perbapa Your Bzoelienoy wil) agree that 
Ihoogb we have, in the past, more than onoe dillered on mattere'relatlng to the Aaaembly, 
■nob diilereiiora have never been poblicly dieplayed. It ia a matter of regret to me that 
Toar Bzoelienoy ahonld have departed from that praotioe. 

Tbe prooeedinga of the Aaaembly wonld have diaoloeed that there waa to aay the leant , 
room for honeat difference of opinion. Tbe person oconpying the Obair had In the 
olronmatanoea and in tbe altnation that arose, to interpret the roles and lay down the 
procedure as best as he cnnld in tbe exercise of bis undoubted powers, and yon yourself 
irere frank enough to admit, in your adiiress, that tbe only appropriate person to interpret 
in either House of tbe Legislature the rule under whieh it works is the President of the 
Hoaee*himaelf. 

In the matter of tbe interpretation of the Buies and Standing Orders, the only safe 
guide ia to go by their language. Your Ezcellenoy will agree with me that 1 «*ould only 
proceed on the Buies and Standing Orders as they stand at present, and aooording to the 
best of my lights 1 could not go in aearoh of tbe ** original intention ’* apart from the 
language of the Buies. While so, it ia somewhat surprising that, in more than one place 
Your Excellency refers to yourself and to your Government not being satisfied as to my 
interpretation being in conformity with the original intention, on my ruling being 
calculated to interrupt the work of the House, and upon the legislature being prevented 
fiom forming its own judgment on the question whether or not it could usefully conduct 
its debates. The reference to the technical difficulty created by my ruling standing in 
tbe way of your sharing the responsibility of protecting the order of the state with the 
legislature, the intention announced in Your Excellency's address that the proper authority 
will so amend the rules as to prevent the President of either House from impeding the 
progress of legislation, all these appear to me, in tbe circumstances and in the context, 
nothing short of a censure passed by Your Excellency upon my ruling. 

I need hardly point out that, under the Buies and Standing Orders f am the sole and 
final authority on all questions relating to order arising in the House, and if my conduct 
is to be impugned it can only be impugned by a direct appeal to the House upon notice 
of a motion properly given, when a straight issne would be laid before the Honse. In 
no other manner and by no other authority could tbe rnling of tbe Chair be subject to 
any critioiem or oensnre within tbe Assembly Chamber, of which 1 am tbe President, 
Bucfa, indeed, is the sanctity attached to tbe rulings of the Chair by tbe constitution 
and convention. 

For obvious reasons, I do not desire to embark on a discnssion of the merits of tbe 
point of order before the House, though I still maintain that 1 was right in the rnling 
which 1 gave, and that it was tbe only possible ruling consistent with the fundamental 
right of free speech and debate of tbe members of tbe House and with its functioning 
as a deliberative Assembly. 

It if not my purpose and indeed it is not within my province to deal with tbe 
question ae to the neosssity for any amendment in the rules, nor am 1 oonoerned with 
the point us to whether the occasion warrants snch amendment. 1 need hardly point 
oat that the fact of Your Excellency having to fall back on yonr powers under Section 
99 of the Government of India Act in the circamstances that have happened, neither 
enters into • be merits of this oommunloation nor oonld it be an element in tbe decision 
1 arrived at on the point of order. 

1 write this beoause it is possible that Yonr Excellency might not be in thie 
country when I make my statement, and I thought it was proper that I shonld let you 
know my intentions. Since you made yonr speech 1 was searching for some precedent 
from tbe proceedings of the Parliaments of tbe Diiminions in support of your action, 
and I am in a position to inform Your Bzoelienoy that never before has any representative 
of tbe Crown snob as yon, have chosen to criticise any ruling of any Speal»r of any 
Of the Parliaments of the uominions in tbe manner in which yon have orltioised my rnling.' 

Yonre einderely, 

(8d.) V. J. Patel. 


Lord lrwin*e Roply. 

On the 15 th May, I received from His Excellency the following reply 
Deer Mr. Patel, ~ His EzceJleney has received yonr letter of the 8th May, and desiree 
me to thank yon for tbe courtesy that prompted yon to acquaint him with year Inten- 
tionsi The action which you have felt impelled to take it based upon the assumption 
that, in his address to the Legislature, His Ezcellenoy passed a oiitioism or censure 
upon yonr rnling. His Ezcellenoy feels that there has been in lome qnaters a mtappieben- 
tion both of the purpose of his address and of the language whioh he emplesM ^ 
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ezpreMlon to It, and therefore welcomei this opportunity of mahiog plain in greater 
detail the preoiie impliotftione of the notion he thought it hie dnty, in the rery diffloult 
elroametanoefl, to take withont entering into the question of the merits of your ruling 
which as yon correctly point out, are not now in ibsue. 

His KxoelJency desires me to say that it was no part of his intention by his address, 
as indeed within the House he would consider it improper, either to criticise the ruling 
you had gi^en or pass a censure upon you for it— and His Excellency regrets that his 
words should hare been so interpreted by yourself or by others. Such an interpretation 
in the circumstances in which the address was deliyered was perhaps inevitable but 
His Excellency wishes me to make plain to yon, and through you, to the Assembly, his 
entire concurrence with your view that within the House it is the President, Abject 
only to the House itself in the established from as indicated in your letter, who is the 
Bole final authority under the rules and standing orders on all questions relating to 
orde’r that may arise. His Excellency indeed defined his position in his address by empha- 
siiing that in bis view, the only person qualified to interpret within either House the 
rules^nnder which it works was the President of the House concerned. Hie Excellency 
accordingly desired to confine himself to pointing oat the practical reenlts that followed 
from the rnling, and to stating the action which, in his view, was imposed upon himself 
and upon the Government (or the proper discharge of their own responsibilitieB. 

1 am desired by His Excellency to add that he fully shares your anxiety to maintain 
the dignity of the House and the authority of the Chair. He earnestly hopes, and has 
no doubt that such a hope is entertained by the President, that the passage of time 
may see the gradual establishment, around the Chair of the Assembly in the constitntional 
conditions of the Indian Legislature of such a body of tradition;aB has, in the sphere of 
the House of Commons, enabled each of a long line of Speakers to be snooesslvely 
accepted as the impartial guide and trusted friend of all sections of the House. To 
this end. His Excellency trusts that he and the President may continue to oo*operate. 
Since His Excellency has made it clear that it was not his intention to criticise yonr 
ruling, he does not frel it necessary to disenss the arguments which yon adduce npon 
the subject of Dominion presidents. 

A regards the question yon raise as to whether yon should make your position known 
by the publication of your letter, and of His Excellency's reply through the Press or by 
direct statement in the Assembly, His Excellency would suggest that the more convenient 
coarse would be that you should read to the Asseinbly on as early a day as convenient, 
yonr letter to him, and his reply. His Excellency feels that the matter is one in which all 
the memters of the Assembly are directly interested, and that it would be proper that 
the correspondence should be directly presented to them. 

(Bd.) G. Oanningham. 

President Patel continued : 1 breathed a sigh of relief when I read that 

reply which, in my opinion, constitutes a sufficient vindication of the dignity and 
independence of this House and. the authority of the Chair which I thougnt had 
been seriously assailed* The Governor-General has here made it plain that he 
had no intention of criticising or censuring the ruling* He has also said thalb 
he would consider it improper for him to do so within the House, and more than 
that His Excellency has impressed his entire concurrence with that part of my 
letter which defines the position, in this respect, that, within the House, it is 
only by the House itself that the ruling of the Chair can be subjected to criticism 
and censure. His Excellency has fuiiher made it clear, in reply, that in the 
circumstances in which the address was delivered, such an interpretation of his 
words, as I and others have put, was perhaps inevitable, and he considers it 
Kgret table that his words should have been so interpreted. In view of whajt 
His Excellency has said, 1 am convinced that it was not his desire to establish 
a precedent derogatory to the dignity of the House, and 1 am sure the House 
would agree with me that the incident must now be treated as closed, 
w 11 conclusion that nothing has pleased me more in His 

Axcellency^ than the sincere expression of his anxiety to see the establisk- 
ment in this country of the best Parliamentary traditions and conventionSi and 
to co-operate with the Chair for that purpose, and I need hardly assute His 
excellency and his Government that I fully echo his desire in this respect 

Aft « . Oflfcial Bills, 

to had read his statement, Government introduced 

s ttUis. These included two by Sir George Schuster relating to Income-tax, 
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One was designed to bring together minor amendments relating mostly to 
the machinery of administration, and not designed to ififect the incidence of 
taxation. The other Bill was intended to give the same relief in respect of income- 
tax to contributions made to private provident funds maintained by commercial 
and other employers as now given in respect of life assurance premia. This 
concession was proposed in order to encourage thrift. The form the concession 
would take was that of exemption from income-tax of contributions made both by 
the employer and the employee in so far as these contributions did not exceed one- 
month of the employee’s salary. It was not intended to double the total relief 
which /:ould be claimed by any individual, and if a subscriber to a provident fund 
was also paying an annual life insurance premium he would be entitled to claim 
income-tax telTef in respect of the latter to the extent that joint contributions to 
the provident fund fall short of one-sixth of his totat income. The concession was 
to be testricted to provident funds which were subject to irrevocable trusts and 
otherwise conformed to the conditions laid down in the Bill. 

Cantonment House Act Amending Bill. 

Mr. Tottenham, the Army Secretary, introduced a Bill for amending the 
Cantonment House Accommodation Act in order to provide against the inconve- 
niences and delays which, under the present system, occurred regarding appeals 
about rent or repairs. It was proposed to abolish arbitration committees and 
provide for reference of appeals to civil courts direct. 

Bengal Pilot Service Bill. 

« Sir James Crerar introduced a Bill in order to provide for the administration 
of the Bengal Pilot Service by the Governor-General in Council direct instead of 
through the local Government. 

Commerce Standing Committee* 

Sir George Rainy then moved for the election of a panel of nine members 
of whom three would be nominated to serve on the Standing Committee of the 
Commerce Department. 

Mr. B. Das objected to tbls procedure, and Said that a Government which 
was fond of amending the Legislative Rules could have done the same. He asked> 
why not follow Sir Bhupendra’s lead 7 

Sir George Rainy said that Government realised the feeling of the House 
against the election of a panel but the question could best be reconsidered in 
the cold weather session, when most of the Standing Committees would be 
constituted. In the meantime, he wanted his Standing Committee on the old basis. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Standing Committee on Roads. 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra’s motion in 'respect of the direct election by the 
Assembly of the Standing Committee on roads was carried. The House applaud- 
ed his statement that it was in accordance with the verdict of the House given 
last session. The motion was carried. 

Merchandise Marks Bill. 

Mr. Neogy moved that the Indian Merchandise Marks Amending Bill be con- 
tinued. He said that his Bill was circulated but lapsed owing to its not having 
come up for consideration in two sessions. The Assembly could specially pennit 
him to continue the Bill, The House agreed. The Assembly then adjourned* 

Amendment of Assembly Rules* 

On the 3 RD SEPTEMBER a very interesting situation developed when non- 
official resolutions were taken up. The President .announced that he haul received 
a tele gram from Mr. Yusuf Imam authorising Mr. S. C. Mitra to move his resolu- 

*0n the 24th August 1929 a " Qasette of India'’ notifloatioo aunounoed that the rules 
of business ol the Legislative Assembly had been altered. Under^the new rule the President 
of the Legislative Assembly would have no discretion to prevent the disouseion of sny 
motion relating to a Bill made by a Member-in*Obarge of the Bill.” This quesUon 
aroie out of the controversy over the ” Public Safety Bill ” at the last Delhi seisitm when 
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tion. The President said that the resolution was, however, partly out of date 
as it wished the Secretary of State not to accord sanction to the new Legislative 
rule while sanction had already been accorded. Therefore, Mr. Mitra could 
amend it to keep it within the main purposes of the original resolution* 

Mr. Mitra accordingly asked for permission to move a resolution that the 
Secretary of State, by according sanction to the new ru'e, had forfeited the 
confidence of the House, that the part played by Lord Irwin in this matter was 
highly reprehensible and that steps taken forthwith to make this House the 
master of its own procedure. 

The President declared that the reference to Lord Irwin seemed altogether 
inadmissible and wished to hear what Mr. Mitra had to say. 

Mr. Mitra replied that the Standing Orders prevented him in his speech only 
from impugning the conduct of the Governor-General. The Law and Home. 
Members had during the last session stated that the President could not escape 
by an hair’s breadth from the rules of the House. Therefore, as no express 
power was provided to rule this out, the President was powerless and his motion 
was in order. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy said that the only immunity enjoyed by the Governor- 
General was in respect of speech not of a resolution. Moreover, Lord Irwin was 
not the Governor-General at present. 

The Home Member objected to this irrelevant matter bein^ introduced. 

Mr. Patel said the issue on which he wanted an opinion was whether the 
Chair had the inherent power to disallow this resolution on the ground that it 
involved an abuse of forms of procedure of this House. 

Sir James Crerar said that Standing Order 29 prevented any reflection on 
the Governor-GeneraPs conduct in the course of a speech, while Standing Order 
6x imposed an obligation on the member to move the resolution before speaking. 
Thus a resolution became part of the speech and became inadmissible if it im- 
pugned the Governor-General’s conduct. 

The President: Supposing the Chair holds that the resolution is different 
from the strict speech, under what Standing Orders of the rules he asks to 
disallow this part of the resolution ? 

Sir James Crerar : 1 reply more particularly on the correct interpretation 
of the two Standing Orders mentioned.. 

The President called on the Law Member to assist them. 

Sir B. L. Mitter said that the resolution was an essential part of the speech 
and therefore must be disallowed. 

The President : If no speech is possible, then I should disallow the resolution. 
(Congress applause and laughter). President : Order, order. 

The Law Member : This is not a matter for laughter but a serious question. 

The President : It is a very important matter. 

The Law Member said that there was no other Standing Order covering that 
point except that on a strict interpretation of the rules it would be ruled out. 

the Hon. Mr. Patel stopped its further progress as, in bis opinion, any disoussiou regarding 
this Bill was not possible without refetenoe 10 matters of fact already under adjadication 
by a Court of Law. The present alterations in the rules of business were proposed by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State had sanctioned those obanges. The 
following is the text of the new rule : — 

In exercise of powers conferred by Sub-Seotion (1) of Section 67 read with Section 
129-A of the Government of India Act, the Goveroor-General-io-Gonnoil with the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State-in-Connoil is pleased to direct that following further 
amendment shall be made in the Indian Legislative Buies, namely 

After Bale 17 of the said Buies the following shall be inserted namely : — 

« 17-A : Notwithstanding anything contained in Buie 15 or Rule 17, the President 
shall not have or exercise any power to prevent or delay making or discussion of any 
mmion relating to a Bill made by a Member in charge of the Bill, or to refuse to pat or 
n of a question on any such motion, nnless snoh power is expressly conferred 

npon him, or snch motion or disoassion or patting of snoh question as the ease may be 
k ^^P^onely prohibited or directly preolnded by any provision of tbs Government of India 
Act, these rules or standing orders.” 
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The President : I am convinced that this motion involves an abuse of the pro- 
cedure of the House. The Question is, have I express powe# to rule it out ? 

The Law Member : The objection 1 took to your last ruling was that 
it related to a bill already in possession of the House, but here on a strict 
interpretation of the rules you won’t admit the resolution. 

The President next called upon Sir •D’Arcy Lindsay who pleaded that his 
section in the House was unable to follow the con roversy owing to inaudibility 
and said that as the President cpnsidered the resolution objectionable it must be 
disallowed. 


* The President’s Ruling. 

The President said that it was very curious that this question whether the 
Chair had inherent power to disallow a motion on the ground that it was an abuse 
of the procedure of the House arose on the very resolution which sought to proiest 
against the action of the Government in endeavouring to take away that inherent 
power. He sympathised with both the Opposition and the Government, because 
the former contended that the Chair had no express powers while the Govern- 
ment felt that reading the two Standing Orders together the resolution consti- 
tuted an abuse of the Standing Orders. The question raised was very important. 
The rules gave him no express power to disallow this part of the resolution, yet 
they empowered him to prevent a member from speaking one word on that part 
of the resolution and unless he had some powers expressly implied or inherent 
he could not prevent Mr. Mitra from moving that part of the resolution. “ I a'li 
convinced that the occupant of the Chair in every deliberative Assembly possesses, 
and must possess if he is to function, inherent power to prevent an abuse of 
forms of procedure of the Assembly. I know these are wide powers liable to abuse, 
but the remedy is in the hands of the Assembly itself, namely to remove such 
occupant from the Chair. The remedy does not lie by way«of endeavouring by 
rule or resolution to take away the powers of the Chair which are so very essential 
; for the very existence of the Chair and this House. I am, therefore, convinced 
that the Chair has got inherent powers to rule a motion out oforderonthe 
ground that it involves an abuse of the rules of procedure of the House. I 
accordingW rule out the second part.” 

The President next suggested to Mr. Mitra to keep in view the cortespon- 
dence between him and Lord Irwin and consider whether he should move the 
resolution at this juncture and wanted to know the Government’s attitude regard- 
ing the amendments of the rules in the future. He knew that some members 
were annoyed at the Secretary of State’s sanction to the rules after the resolution 
had been balloted, but hoped that his suggestion would be considered. 

The President next asked the Government to explain their attitude regard- 
ing the question of making amendments to the Legislative rules in future. 

The Hon’ble Sir B. L. MITTER said ’that this had been engaging the attention 
of the Government. Although the constitution did not provide expressly for 
consultation with the Legislature before making addition to the rules, there was 
nothing to exclude the establishment of conventions or understandings whereby 
the executive might adopt the practice of approaching the Legislature for advice 
l^fore proposing such amendments. Indeed Rule 48- A providing for separate 
discussion of Railway budget was decided on a resolution moved in and accepted 
by (he Assembly. The present motion called on the Government to take a 
further step in advance and to agree to bring before the House all important 
alterations of the Legislative Rules before reporting them for sanction to the 
Secretary of State in Council. The Government were anxious to meet the wishes 
of the House in the matter. When the amendments had been considered by 
the Assembly, the Government would give the most careful consideration to the 
views of the House, but they could not bind themselves or the Secretary of 
State to do more than that. The only reservation was in cases of emergency 
and the Government must, if they should discharge the responsibility vested in 
them, remain the judges of what constituted such emergency as to require them 
to proceed without consulting the Legislature in respect of any change in the 
rule. Subject to such exceptional cases, the Government were in full sympathy 
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with the estabtiihment of a coavention whereby both Houses of the Legislature 
could be consulted before any important change was made in the rules. 

The Hon’ble Mr. PATEL regarded the Government’s statement as one point 
gained, for, henceforth the Assembly would be consulted on all important amend- 
ments except in emergencies which would be rare before a Government proposal 
was placed for sanction before the Secretary of State. No useful purpose would 
be served by discussing or recording a vote of censure against the Government 
of India or the Secretary of State for not consulting the Legislature regarding 
the particular amendment already sanctioned. What the Assembly wantc^d 
not merely power to discuss rules but the right to make and unmake rules. The 
Assembly was not so much concerned with the right to be consulted. The whole 
of the Government of India Act including the rule recently sanctioned was in 
the melting pot and he therefore advised Mr. Mitra not to make his motion. 

Mr. Mitra, in accepting the advice of the Chair regretted that there was re- 
servation as to cases in times of emergency. 

Establishment of Village Panchayats. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar then moved a resolution recommending the 
appointment ofa Committee of officials and non-officials to examine rural condi- 
tions in various provinces and recommend ways and means for establishing in 
village or groups of villages with a population of one thousand or over efficient 
panchayats mainly elected on adult franchise and possessing sufficient legal 
powers and financial resources for administering all village concerns and deciding 
in courts. The speaker said that the Government could not divest itself of the 
responsibility of trusteeship of the masses of India. The responsibility had been 
shifted to Ministries many of whose communal activities had not been conducive 
to the welfare of the masses. Without disparaging the work of great leaders 
who desire the betterment of the country by altering the constitution of the 
Central Government the speaker urged that real work lay at the villages where 
an ideal scheme of self-government could be evolved. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya, supporting the resolution said that the credit for the 
idea belonged to the late Mr. C. R* Das according to whom no true scheme of 
Swaraj could be evolved unless it commenced with rural autonomy essential for 
real development. Villages, he said, should all become small republics and thus 
form the best foundation for real Government. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar understood the mover requi red through this committee the 
formulation of a central policy for the guidance of Provincial Governments. At 
present, there was a variety in the administration of Panchayat law and the 
recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission had been grossly violated 
by the Governments of certain provinces whose administration of this law made 
Panchayats unpopular, A case had been thus made out for the Government of 
India to take steps to formulate a central policy. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz, a Punjab official, with a knowledge of the working of village 
panchayats, described the resolution in the present form as not acceptable to the 
whole of India. No doubt, panchayats had worked well in some villages but in 
others the system had not been tried. The Panchayats Act provided the basis 
for the introduction of the system in any village, but a good deal depended on 
the support which townsmen gave to them and the encouragement which leaders 
of public opinion gave to them. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar) supported the resolution because it would give the 
panchayats an impetus which, they needed most. 

Discussion had not concluded, when the Assembly adjourned. 

Discussion on Child Marriage Bill. 

. ^ SEPT. Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill as amended 

py tne belect Committee was put for consideration. (For text see foot note). 

TbztofthbBill 

Marriage Bill ai amended by the Select 
OommrnS'to thS OTlglLS'wiT* indicate tbe.amendmenti suggested by the 
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Mr. Acharya moved tkat the consideration of the Bill^ be post|>oiied la vieir 
of the late publication of the report of the Aee of Consent Committee and in 
view of the desirability of assessing, with the help of adeouate evidence, the 
real value of that portion of the report, which dealt with the marriaae laws 
and customs obtaining among the Indian communities. He said that the 
House could not consider the Bill without making sure that every member 
had got a copy of the report of the Age of Consent Committee. An onerous 
responsibility lay on the Government. He was not enamoured of this legislation, 
which roust not be passed hastily. The period of two years that the Bill had 
been before the country was nothing, but a mere drop in the ocean of time. 

Whereas it is expedient to restrain the solemnisation of child marriages ; it is hereby 
^nagted as follows - 

T. (i) This Aot may be called the Child Marriage Bestraint Aot, 1929. (ii) It 
extends to the whole of British India, including British Balnohistan and the Santhal 
Parganas. (iii) It shall come into force on the Ist day of April, 1930. 

9. In this Act, nnlets there is anything repugnant in the subject or context.— (a) 
** ohiJd '* means a person who, if a male , is under eighteen years of age, and if a female, 
is tinder fourteen years ofnge; (b) child marriage** means a marriage either of the 
oontraoting parties to which is a child ; (o) oontracting party ** to a marriage means 
either of the parties whose marriage is thereby solemnised ; and (d) ** minor *' means a 
person of either sex who is under eighteen years of age. 

8. Whoever, being a male above eighteen years of age and below twentyone, 
oontraote a child marriage shall be punishable with fine which may ext 2 nd to one 
thousand rupees. 

4. Whoever, being a male above twenty-one years of age, contracts a child marriage 
shall be punishable with simple imprisonment which may extend to one month, or with 
fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

' 5. Whoever performs, conducts or directs any child marriage shall be punishable 
with simple imprisonment which may extend to one month, or with fine which may 
extend to one thousand ropees, or with both, unless he proves that he had reMon to 
believe that the marriage was not a child marriage. 

0. (i) Where a minor contracts a child marriage ‘any person having charge of the 
minor whether as parent or guardian or in any other capacity, lawful or unlawful, who 
does any act to promote the marriage or permits it to be solemnised, or negligently fails 
to prevent it from being solemnised, shall be pnnisbable with simple imprisonment which 
may extend to one month, or with fine which may extend to one tboosand rnpees, or 
with both ; Provided that no women shall be punishable with imprisonment. ;(il) For 
the purpose of this section, it shall be presumed, unless and until the contrary is proved, 
that, where a minor has contracted a child marriage the person having charge of such 
minor has negligently failed to prevent the marriage from being solemnised. 

7. Kot withstanding anything contained in section 26 of the General Clauses Aot, 

1897, or section 64 of the Indian Penal Code, a court sentencing an offender under section 
8 shall not competent to direct that, in default of payment of the fine imposed, he shall 
undergo any term of imprisonment 

8. Notwithstanding anything contained in section 190 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, no Court other than that of a Presidency Magistrate or a District 
Magistrate shall take cognisance of or try, any offenoe nnder this Aot. 

9. No Court shall take cognizanoe of any offenoe nnder this Aot save npon complaint 
made within one year of the solemnisation of the marriage in respeot of which the offence 
is alleged to have been committed. 

10. The Court taking cognizanca of an offenoe under this Act shall, unless it 
dismisses the complaint nnder seotion 803 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
either itself make an inquiry under seotion 802 of that Code, or direct a Magistrate of 
the first-olaes subordinate to it to make such inquiry. 

11. (i) At any time after examining the complainant and before issuing process 
for compelling the attendance of the aoonsed, the Oonrt shall, except for reasons to be 
recorded in writing, require the complainant to execote a bond, with or without sureties, 
for a sum not exceeding one bnndred rnpees, as leenrity for the payment of any oomponsa- 
tion which the complainant may be directed to pay nnder seotion 850 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898; and if snob security is not furnished within such resonable 
time as the court may fix, the complaint shall be dismissed, (ii) A bond taken nnder 
this seotion shall be deemed to be a bond taken nnder the Code of Criminal Prooedore 

1898, and Chapter XLII of that Code shall apply acoordingly. 
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Oootiattlng, Mr. Afharym laid that they would be failing In their respon- 
sibility If they raided through such serious legislation of a portentous nature, 
and he quotM the Home Member’s warning at the time of the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee fDr ascertaining carefully the views of all legitimate 
Interests when legislation affected deep-rooted religious Instincts. He urged the 
Assembly to ascertain whether there was any widespread desire for such legis- 
lation. Ttere was no time to study the Age of Consent Committee’s report since 
it was published. Proceeding, Mr. Acharya found fault with the logic, argument 
and diction of the report of the Age of Consent Committee. 

Mr. Acharya then read extracts from the report to show what appeared to 
him to be irreconcilable statements regarding the evils of early maternity. Lady 
demonstrators outside the Chamber in favour of the Bill were being used, as 
toys, and they were no safe guides to the Assembly regarding this Bill. All 
the members of the Assembly except perhaps the Moslem section could be easily 
discovered to be desirous of radical social reform, and therefore they were 
unable to appreciate orthodox Hindu opinion. If they could prove that in 
Vedic times post-puberty marriage was the law, then much of the objection of 
orthodoxy would be met. He quoted telegrams from ladies’ meetings held in 
some stations in South India against the Bill. 

Mr. Acliarya proceeding wished that the Committee had known the happen- 
ings in Afghanistan and said that reform, however well meant, when mrced 
down the unwilling throats of the people would do more harm than good. 

Mr. Amamath DUTT opposed the Bill, and considered the Age of Consent 
Committee’s report fit for the waste paper basket like all reports of the foreign 
Government. People considered suen legislation as unwarranted interference 
wtth their social customs. Were they ‘to think that a Government which 
deported and imprisoned men like Tilak or was callous to the sufferings of several 
young men, was not aware of the situation that would arise when the Bill 
was passed ? 

Mr. Sesha IYENGAR, who also opposed the Bill, said that it would create 
a revolution in the existing social order. After referring to meetings of 
protest held by ladies who had called the Bill preposterous, he drew attention 
to the opposition voiced by representatives of numerous places in Madras and 
by the priests of certain mutts, and quoted the views of several leaders of 
orthodox opinion against the Bill. The speaker thought that the provisions in 
the Bill fiouted the shastras. The presence in Simla of deputationists from 
lar-off Madras indicated the earnestness of feeling which existed against the 
measure. The speaker wanted to know if the House should be a party to a 
flagrknt violation of the shastras. Instead of magnifying differences, the con- 
flicting facts must be somehow reconciled. 

Sir James CRERAR explained the attitude of the Government amidst loud 
as being one of cordial sympathy and strongest support to the Bill. 

Saheb Harbilas Sarda should find satisfaction on seeing the measure on 
me Statute Book during the course of this session, the Government would be the 
first to congratulate him on that happy consummation. Between two extremes, 
one of rash and hasty and intemperate legislation, and the other of obscurantism 
and public conservatism, the dangers which lay were hardly distinguishable 
in their magnitude. 

The Gi^emment’s attitude throughout in all matters of social legislation 
was that there must be a deliberate and careful examination of the evils which 
« endeavouring to remove, so that there might be a measure which 

would Mve the support of the public. Last time, when the Bill was before the 
AneniDW, the Government supported the motion for postponement because the 
Committee had been appointed to consider and report on a 
ttK n greatly concerned with the subject matter of the legislation. 

^wrnment anticipated from the labours of that Committee that every 
would express itself on the question and that there would be 
thm ^ Committee. Now, the country was more alive to 

gravity of the evil which the Bill was intended to deal with. All opinions 

17 
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had ample opportunity of expressing themselves before the Oommitteoi which 
had taicen the utmost opportunity of weighing and considering that opinion 
In framing the recommendations, and the result was before the Assembly In the 
form of a report. The Committee was representative of different interests 
concerning the Bill. It had a high measure of legal, administrative and medical 
qualifications most essential for the consideration of the question. The report, 
Indeed, constituted a landmark of advance in the controversy with which the 
Bill dealt. Anyone who studied that report would admit that Sir Moropant 
JoAf and his colleagues had rendered a very great public service and deserved 
the gratitude of the country. 

The first conclusion that could be drawn from the contents of the Age of 
’ Consent report was that there existed a grave and corroding evil clamouring 
for a remedy. It was not merely that generation after generation of^ung 
girls were exposed to the injuries of early marriage, but legacies were left from 
which the country would undoubtedly suffer most vitally. The Government of 
India did not desire it to be understood that they, in and way, under-estimated 
the earnestness and sincerity of the opposition to the Bill. Any measure which 
modified a social custom of long duration would for a time, naturally evoke a 
large measure of opposition, but he hoped that in no long time, the principle of 
the Bill in its practical application would reconcile even the most stringent 
opposition with which the measure was at present met. 

The Home Member concluded : ** We are convinced that the evil exists. 
We are convinced that the measure of Rai Saheb Harbilas Sarda is at any rate 
the first step In the direction of seeking a practical remedy. Where we find 
t^t evil, and where we find a promising remedy, we feel we must support what 
we think to be right. I trust* a great majority of this House will agree in the 
view that this measure is one in the right direction, and it is their duty to 
support it.*’ 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY, who rose to oppose the Bill, referred to the opinions of 
the Local Governments, and asked how the Government of India proposed to 
work the measure when several local Governments were not giving it support. 
Dealing further with public opinion, the speaker referred to the Bengal Social 
Conference where ^ a resolution in favour of the Bill was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority in spite of attempts made by its President Mr. Kelkar. 

Mr. Neogy exhibited a large bundle of letters he had received against the 
Bill whereupon Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda amidst laughter showed also his 
big bundle. 

Continuing his speech Mr. Neogy said that all oppositionists did not come 
merely from the orthodox pandits, but also from most unexpected quarters. The 
Kayast^ Samaj of Bengal had opposed the measure. The speaker then des- 
cribed various shades oposition as indicated by the letters he had received and 
said that the complaint of some was that the report of the Age of Consent Com- 
mittee was in the nature of a propagandist measure He next quoted from the 
” Medical Review of Reviews ” to show that the support of the Medical Con- 
ference had been obtained at the fag end of its session. 

Mr. Abdul HAVE said that the Moslems had decided to support Mr. M. K* 
Acharya’s amendment as they felt that Moslem opinion had not had time to get 
clarified, but it should not be understood that Moslems were opposed to the 
principle of the measure. Moreover, Moslems had not had adequate representa- 
tion on the committee Either the Government did not rise to the height of the 
occasion or the Moslems had not given the matter serious attention which it 
deserved and which the speaker now wished his co-religionists to give it. 

Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani rose to controvert Mr. Abdul Haye’s statement that 
all Moslems were opposed to the measure, but the President said that it was not 
a«point«of order. 

Proceeding, Mr. Abdul Hayefsaid that a certain section of Moslems consi- 
dered that since early marriage was not rife among them and there were sufficient 
safiiguards In their personal law. there was no necessity for such a meagre. 
Others thought that, even if the evil existed according to the Shariat, no Non- 
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Musliin body could impose a law to remove it. The speaker therefore asked the 
House to postpone consideration of the measure if they wish to take the Moslems 
with them, as the Moslems needed time to overcome the handicap of unclarified 
opinion. He wished to make it clear that Moslems were not opposed to the 
principle of the Bill, to which, with certain modifications, they mignt give whole- 
hearted support if given time. 

The Assembly then adjourned for the day. 

Next day, the 6TH SEPTBMBBR, Mr. N. C. KBLEAE resuming disouMion on 
the Ssrda Bill said that the Bill, as it stood, was unacceptable and hoped the amendments 
propo^ would be accepted. If, howerer, no amendment was oarriedi he would resume 
freedom of vote. He supported the principle of the Bill with a clear oonicienoe. Mr. 
Neogy was perfectly right in obeying the mandate of the electorates. He (Mr. Kelkar) 
had no such mandate and would not hesitate to do the right thing on the spot. He asked 
Qovernment to be generous and not to issue a mandate to the members on their side and 
xeqnested the opponents to gi?e up their relentless attitude. Analysing the Select Oommit- 
tee’s report, Mr. Kelkar held that the objections to the Bill were mostly on questions of 
procedure and not on principle. The issue had narrowed down to the question whether 
the age of consent should be raised from twelve to fourteen. Here there was room for 
propaganda and education. The objection of oonsoientions objeotors could be met by 
softening the Bill. 

Dr. HYDEB gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill. He expressed surprise that 
Mr. Acharya should still require more evidence of its necessity. Was not the tragio story 
of the high death rate amongst ohild wives and child widows, nnfolded by fignres of the 
last 60 years, quite enough ? If the evidence of the fnneral fires to which child wives 
were sent from their nuptial beds had not oonvinoed the oppositionists about the neoessitj 
of the Bill, nothing would. Over a thousand youugmen replying to a question put by 
the speaker, as a university examiner, had unanimously declared child marriage to be 
the main cause of the high death rate in the country. As the measure sought to minimise 
this colossal evil the speaker strongly supported it. If those opposed to the Bill desired 
a better class of cows, why did they not desire a better kind of human beings t 

Mr. FRIGE declared that it would be difficult to find one single spot of ill-will against 
the Bill in the whole of the enlightened Bombay Presidency where opinicu was unanimous 
in favour of it. Proceeding, Mr. Prioe stated that for every one case of oonsommation before 
the age of consent there were 60 oases where child snfforings went unavenged. The roots o! 
Nationalism must be laid deep in the sooial habits of a people and so there mast be a 
national law applicable to the whole country without any exception. Those who were 
trjring to postpone disonssion of the Bill were essentially wreckers of the Bill. Why try 
to stay the Bill and hesitate to make a bold frontal attack f Mr. Neogy was honest but 
he must remember he was in the Assembly as a member and not as a delegate from East 
Bengal. Laws like the present Bill obtained in Turkey, Algeria and Egypt. That showed 
that Islam and its Prophet had most generously restored women*B rights to person and 
property which the hardheartedness of man had deprived them of. 

Mr. K. G. ROY gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill. He welcomed the clear 
pronouncement of the Moslem view by Dr, Hyder, who came from the seat of Moslem 
learning and culture. Indeed, Dr, Hyder's speech conveyed a message of hope and charity 
^ w whole of India and would help to rally waverers in support of the Bill. 

Tracing the history of similar legislation in India, Mr. Roy pointed out that the 
opi^ition which now oame from Bengal came also from the same province of culture and 
social reform movement which led to previous legislation. Mr. Neogy had evidently been 
misled by the orthodox tyranny of East Bengal. But the Bengal Qovernment faithfully 
Ud correcUy represented entire Bengal when they stated that •• Hindu opinion is 
w&oijy in favour of this legislation.'* The bold pronouncement of Sir James Orerar 

placed on the Statute Book. Of course, Mr. 
^^rnathDatt never trusted any Committee appointed by an alien Grover nment bat it 
denied that the Age of Consent Committee, presided over by Sir Moropant 
^ better composed and no better report oonld have been prodnoed. 

® Government Bill and it was for this House to decide the 
go forwaS'Inevery^fiel^^ Assembly prove to the world that India was prepared to 

diiaiiHlw SINHA declared, amidst applause, that he did not wish to move bis 

dcsired the Honse to consider amendments to make necessary 
povements. If Mr. Adharja wanted to oppose the measure he ebould faceituow 
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tiiiliAd of earrjing on a foerlUa warfare bj dilatory motiona. Bihar and OriMa wae In 
fatoiir of the Bill. DoUing with orthodox opinion ICr. Oangananda Sinha quoted from 
the Age of Oonient Oommittee*a report to ahow the diveraity of opinion which eniated In 
regm to the Terdiot of the Bhaatraa. 

Mr. D. V. BBLYI waa oppoaed to the oonaideration of the Bill. He laid it waa 
of no nae taking the opinion of Diatriet Jncigea and other highly-placed peraona. Villagera* 
opinlona oonnted more in thia matter. OoTernment waa wrong in anppoaing that a large 
majority of the country waa behind the meunre. It waa an attempt to defraud the people 
(Voioea : Ho *’) to paaa legialation of a aooial nature without oonanlting them. Mr. Price 
hadcaaid that the Bill waa a matter of national neoeaaity. The apeaker hoped that when 
Hr. Haji'a Bill came up Mr. Price would think aimilarly. 

MoulTi Mohamed 8HAF1 declared that while he belie?ed in aoofal reform he oonaidexed 
"the evil of early marriage waa not aa great aa other cTila. The greateat evil waa illiteracy 
and the apeaker deatred to know what had been done to eradicate it. The huge powera 
of legialation veated in the Honae ahonld be ntiliaed at the proper time and the Houae 
ahouTd not aeek to make a law anoh aa the one under oonalderatioi^ univeraal for the 
whole of India. The apeaker waa unable to underatand aa to how Mualema were now 
covered by the BUI although they were not originally covered. There bad been no com- 
plainta of child marriage among Moalema. 

Mr, T. A. K. Sherwani : ** There are.** 

Proceeding the apeaker oonaldered that it would be a cruel enoroaohmant on the righta 
of Moalema if the Honae impoaed thia Bill on them. Dr. Hydei*a anpport waa not the 
anpport of Moalema generally. 

Mf. J. 0. GHATTEBJEE strongly opposed Mr. Acharya's dilatory motion and suppor- 
ted the Bill. Alluding to Moslem opinion he quoted the views of Mr. Hasan Kiaami and 
others in support of it. If the Bill waa not passed India would lose her national aelf- 
respect. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA was applauded on hia rising to apeak. He agreed 
that clrcnmatances existed in the country owing to which India needed legislation by 

which the marriage should be restrained. He did not desire that the Bill should be 

dropped, Mr. Aoharya*s proposal was not that the Bill ahonld be dropped but that it 
should be postponed so aa to make available the evidence collected by the Age of Consent 
Committeci one express purpose for the appointment of which bad been that its evidence 
be placed before the Honae for the purpose of this Legialation. 

Proceeding Pandit Malavlya deolared that no man living waa more painfully alive 
to the evils of early marriage than the apeaker ; bnt the House should bear in mind the 

history of a system which was not new, Hindus had lived under it for thousands 

of years. The speaker wae as tenderly anxious aa others to eradicate the evila involved 
bnt he did not wish to nae the knife carelessly. The advantages and purpose of the 
system bad been overlooked and they had been painted aa though they bad lived in a 
rotten state of society. Early marriage did not mean early consummation. There was 
a Psychological reason in ancient times for marrying always girls at an early age in 
order that at the time when they began to think amoronaly they must realise that 
they ahonld be directed to one individual. That system might not have been perfect 
bnt had the advantage of a high idea of purity and aanotity. Matters had grown from 
bad to worse under foreign rule, not only because of early marriage but beoauae the 
greatest ourae of this foreign rule was that it sapped the nationa* vitality and ignored 
its religion. If Government had done its duty in the apread of education, there would 
have been no need of their discussing such a Bill here. 

Pandit Malavlya repeated that he wanted this Bill to be pataed as early as possible 
bnt only pleaded for three months* more time. Was it unreasonable to ask this when 
ft was a penal legislation and where aome Hindus were honestly convinced that poit- 
puberty marriage was against the Tedas t It was not right nor fair for Government at this 
stage to have not only announced its own support to the Bill but to have asked members 
of the Assembly to vote with the Government. The greatest advantage lay In post- 
poning the matter till January by which time the oountry would have studied 
the evidence tendered on many oomplioated matters connected with the Bill abd be able 
to come to a right deoision. 

Mian Bhah NAWAZ strongly urged that the whole Bill be taken into con- 
sideration. As a member of the Consent Gommitteei he had heard evidence of a state 
of aflairs which it was impossible to believe existed in the country. In Baugai, conditions 
were worst of all. (Orin of protest from some Bengal members). Prooe^lng Mian 
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Nlwu OMiidend it "wrong to uj that the entire orthodox opinion wna oppoied 
to the Bill* Fuwlit MeloTija wm wrong in lejing thet the eTil WM not to greet. In 
the epeeker'e opinion,' the eeil oonld not be woree. Dealing with the Moalrm oppodtion, 
the ipeeker quoted obapter and eerae from Egjptian and 'J'nrkiab law ahowing that 
narriage between a boy nnder 18 and a girl under 15 was unlawful. 

Hr. M. B. JaTASAB urged immediate coneideration of the Bill. He oonfeeaed that 
hie teak had been rendered diffloult by the fact of hia haeing to go againet what hie 
leader Pandit Halaeiya had anggeated. He waa practically in entire agreement with the 
aentimenta of Pandit MalUTiya on the merita of the queetion, for be himaclC bad learned 
bia leaaona at the feet of learned pandita and *• mimamaaa.*' 

Pandit MalUTiya had pleaded for a little more time for reoonciiiog the eie^a of the 
Bupportera of the Bill with thoae of the orthodox party. He (the apeaker) bad a certain 
amount of dog aenae ** in political mattera and be could predict, without fear, that at 
the end of three montha, or CTcn three years, the orthodox party would neeer be./, recon- 
ciled. Indeed, eTen then, there would be nothing but a repetition of the aoenea that 
occurred when Mian Shah Nawaa waa apeaking, namely, a challenge by the orthodox 
party that the Oommittee waa not repreaentatiTe and that the e? idenoe tendered before the 
Coneent Committee waa one-alded and that, therefore, there should be another Oommittee 
which would aift the whole body of CTidenoe CTen as Hr. Acharya bad hinted in one of 
hia tabled amendmenta. So, therefore, CTen at the end of three years, the same cry 
would be raised as waa now being raised. It waa too late for Pandit MalUTiya 
to buTC raised the cry that too deeply cherished religious eontimenta were in the 
measure and that, therefore, OoTernment should have nothing to do with it. Deeply 
religions aentimenta were inTolT d in a greater measure when a law waa passed by the 
old Imperial Council that a member of a Hindu joint family could become a Christian 
and that Hindu widows could remarry. It was no use being guided by the Shaatraa 
in regard to thia Bill. Text books had been quoted to show that the Bill was against 
the Hindu religion. Thoae texts belonged to an age and scheme of life, the spirit of 
which had long departed. 

Mr. Jayaxar quoted from the most authoritatiTe exposition of the Vedanta saying 
that it was only that text of the Vedas, which accorded with people's notions of logic 
and rationality, which must be followed— and not the entire text. So let this Assembly 
follow what Hinduism bad done in the past and follow Baroda State where there was 
a law like the one nnder consideration. 

At this stage the House adjourned till Monday the 9tb September. 


The Hunger Strike Bill* 

On the 9TH SEPTBMBEB, which was a official day, Sir James Crerar* introduced 
the Bill amending the Criminal Prooednre Code, more commonly known as the Hanger- 
Strike Bill. In doing so he drew attention to what was contained in the statement of 
objects and reasons. The GoTernment bad hoped that the oironmstances which had arisen 
would change so as to aToid the Gk>Ternment introdneing a Bill. In this hope the Gofern- 
ment were disappointed and they felt 1 1 their duty to bring the Bill as one of xery 
definite urgency. 

^ The following is the text of the Bill ; — Whereas it is expedient farther to amend 
the Code of Criminal procedure of 1898 for the purpose hereinafter appearing, it is 
hereby enacted as follows 

I. This act may be called the Code of Criminal Prooednre (amendment) Act of 1929. 

II. After Section 640A, of the Code of Criminal Prot^nre of 1898 (hereinafter 

** “*** following section shall be inserted namely 

eftOB (1). At any stage of an inquiry or trial, under this oode if the Judge or 
magistrate it satisfied for reasons to be recorded that any acensed in eonseqnenoe of a 
sii^ie act or a series of acts done or a coarse of oondnet pnrsned by him after bic arrest has 
himself Inoapable of remaining before the Conrt, snob Judge or 
whether snob aoonsed is represented by a pleader or not, diepense with 
Die ^umance and proceed with the inquiry or trial in hie absence. 

inquiry or trial, where a plea is required in answer to a obarge 
j •®®"*®** whose attendance has been dispensed with nnder snb*seetion 
(1) ^11 be M«med not to plead guilty. 

— SV . wtwlthstandlng anything contained in tbif oode no finding, sentonoe or order 
^ 1 inquiry or trial shall be held to be illegal by uiy court by reason of any 
whII2^f?L J”**®i****3^ whatsocTer arising from the abeenoe of any or all of the aocnied 
whoii attendanoe bai been dispensed with nnder snb-seetion. (1) 
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Mr. Milkanto DAS, on a poinfcjof order, thought it to be diffioalt to disonsi the Bill 
•t rabMqient itegei without entering into the oasei of the bunger-etrike prieonen. Under 
Stuading Order 29, Olauee two (1) he regarded this motion as a^ abuae of the procedure 
oftheHouie. He could huTO railed it at a subiequent stage but under the new rules, 
when once the House was leiied of a Bill, it was difficult to raise such an issue as the 
Bill was out of order. He requested the President to rule the present motion ont of order, 
although he fully knew the contention under which there should be no objection to a 
Bill at the first stage. 

President Patel, disallowing the objection, said that he had already considered the 
point and come to the conclneion that the matter which Pundit Nilkanta Das proposed to 
discnsa could be discussed at a subsequent stage of the Bill without going into the merits 
of the pending cases. 

Without discussion the Assembly next passed Sir George Rainy*! B§ngal PBm Strtficg 
tn and Sir Bhnpendranath Mitra*s Bottirs Am§Hehuint Btll 

The House next agreed to circulate Sir George Schustei's Bill amending the N§gaiM§ 
IMnivunts Adt providing for the insertion of a new Section 85-A. 

Provident Fund Reliof Bill. 

Sir George Schuster next moved that a Select Oommittee, consisting of Messrs. Q. L. 
Winterbotham, Phillip, H. P. Mody, G. D. Birla, N. 0. Eelker, S. C. Mitra, B. P. Naidu, 
8. K. Haji, V. S. Pandiya, Fasal and A. H. Ghuxnavi, be formed to report on the Pro- 
Tident Funds Belief Bill by the 16th September. 

Sir George Schuster mentioned that the Bill is the result of an undertaking given to 
the Associated Chambers, by the Assembly, to encourage thrift by enabling subscriptions 
to private provident funds to be treated in the same way as the annual premium on 
insurance policies, though certain privileges applying to Government Provident Fond 
cannot be applied. This Bill went considerably further than the original undertaking so 
that not only subscriptions to a fund but also income on investments held by the fund 
will be free from income tax. The Bill was accordingly referred to a Select Committee. 

Bill to Amend Income Tax Act. 

On Sir George Schuster's motion the House next referred to a Select Committee the 
Bill further to amend the Income Tax Act on the point regarding the machinery and 
administration and the grant of relief in oases of hardship. The Committee will consist 
of Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Mody, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Birla, Mr. Laloband 
Havalrai, Mr. Mnlla, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mf. Gayaprasad Sinha, Mr. Panday, Mr. 
Faaal Bahimtulla, Mr, Ghuanavi and the mover. 

The Census Bill. 

The Home Member then moved for a consideration of the Bill to provide for a census 
in 1980. He considered that the Bill was non-controversial as it was the duty of every 
civilised Government to take a census. 


(4) No order under sub-section (l) dispensing with the attendance of an aconied 
shall affect his right to attend or to be represented by a pleader at any subsequent 
stage of the proofings. 

Ill* Where an enquiry or trial has begun before the commencement of this act 
lection 640B of the said code as hereby enacted shall have effect. 

Provided that where the accuskl's incapability of remaining before the Court arises 
from a series of acts or course of conduct began before the commencement of this act, 
t^ said section shall have effect only where such series of acts or course of conduct is 
continued after the commencement of this act. 

The following is the Statement of Objects and Reasons 

*''The Code of the Criminar Procedure of 1898 contains no provision by which an 
inquiry or trial can continue in the absence of an accused person it he is not represented 
by a Counsel. The High Court of Judicature^ Lahore, have recently held that there 
is no prevision in law by which a Counsel can be appointed to represent an accused 
person without the latter's consent, it is, therefore, possible for an accused person to 
bring the administration of justice to a standstill by voluntary action by which he 
^mderi himself incapable of attending the Court. 

The provisions of this Bill are intended to prevent delay and the defeat of justice 
by empowering the Judges or Magistrates to proceed in the absence of an accused 
if he is not represented by a counsel if thf^ Judge or the Magistrate is satisfied that his 
incapacity to attend the Court is due to a voluntary act done or a course of conduct 
pursued by him after his arrest". 
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Bill to Amend Bailwnj Act. 

Sir George Bainj nekt moved for a Select Committee on the Bill amending the Ballwaj 
Act. He said that the Bill was of a very great imporianoe and affirmed that the lime had 
come when by Legielation a competent anthority oonld epacify the branches of railway 
work to which the principle of weekly rest and sixty hours week oon'd be applied bot ht 
was not in a harry and he proposed that a Select Committee should be summoned in 
January. In the meantime the draft rules under the Bill which were ready should be 
referred to the Agents of Railways for opinion which should be oonsidered by the Select 
Committee. 

Cess on Soft Coke. * 

Sir George Rainy*s Bill providing the levy of cess on soft coke despatched by rail 
from collieries in Bengal, Behar and Orissa was passed without discussion. 

Other Bills. 

Mr. Tottenham's CantOHmgnt Hous§ AccommodaUon Act Amendm 'Ut Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee. 

The House nepet agreed to the Law Member's motion to refer to Select C ^mmittees 

the Bills ro define and amend the law relating to sale of goods and to amend Section 178 

nf the Contract Act of 1872 after adding to the oommittees two names as sugg' sied by 
Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya. 

The Bill farther to amend Section 2 and 23 etc., of the Income-Tax Act reported 

hy the Select Committee was recommitted to a new Select Committee on the Finance 

Member's motion. 

To Amend Negotiable Instruments Act. 

The next was Sir George Schuster's motion which was debated at length and resnlted 
in a loss to the Government, It was to refer the Negotiable instrnments Bill to a Select 
Committee, Sir George Schnster explained the salient features of the Bill and pointed 
out his desire to have the provibions examine i in the Select Committee folly and not to 
make any hasty step without fully satisfying himself that the Indian Commercial Com- 
muuity would be satisfied with it. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by forty two against forty-seven votes. 
This being the first division in the session resulting in a loss to the Government. 

Lastly the Dangerous Drugs BUI was referred to a Select Committee, The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Transfer of Property Act. 

On the loTH SEPTEMBER, on the motion of Sir Brojendra Mitter, the 
Transfer of Property Act Amendment Bill was taken into consideration. 

Mr. ANEY moved that Clause 3 be deleted as it aimed at omitting from 
the Act mention of the words ** Hindu and Buddhist." In urging that these 
words be retained, Mr. Aney raised an interesting debate in which many leading 
lawyers participated. Mr. Aney contended that these words were deliberately 
inserted in the 1882 Act with full knowledge of the fact that there Wat nothing 
in Chapter II which was inconsistent or in conflict with any rules of Hindu 
or Mahomedan law. The reason, evidently, was to affirm the policy to which the 
British Government stood pledged to the two communities of this country ever 
Since they assumed the reins of administration. If to-day they removed those 
words, it would evidently imply that they did not feel with the same keenness 
the necessity of affirming their pledge. 

, As one who struck a discordant note in the Select Committee, Mr. Aney 
said that the question was whether the House wanted to absolve the Britira 
Government of all obligations arising out of their pledge to respect the personal 
law or whether the people desired to be regulated hereafter only by statute 
House. Moreover, omission of the words ** Hindu and 
cuddhist ” and the retention of “ Mahomedan would mean the introduction 
of h policy of making discrimination in the application of the laws 

by the Government, whose aim should be to give a uniform system 

ij * feared that the omission of the words “ Hindu and Buddnist 

ouid cr^te certain difficulties in the future administration of the law. It was 
proposed omission had been generally approved, for the 
ombay and Central Provinces Governments had expressed uiemselves against 
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It li alto certain Bar Attociationa. The Hindu Mahatabha and the Hindu 
Iaw Research Auociation had entered a proteit against t(ie omission of the 
words ** Hindu and Buddhist.” Retention of the words had not caused any 
inconvenience. As regards the Buddhists, the Government of India should not rely 
on the opinions of the Rangoon High Court and the Burma Government, both of 
whom luul no intimate knowledge of the 'iVansfer of Property Act and its 
bearing on the customary laws of the Buddhists. 

Sir B. L. MITTRR. replying, contended that those words were inserted in 
the iSfs Act because they were necessary then. The argument that since 
that year no inconvenience had been felt was not a valid argument for reten- 
tion of the words. The Mahomedan law was totally different from the Hindu 
or the Buddhist law regarding the Transfer of Property Act. 

Mr. Nirmal Chandra said that ft made no difference in the effect of this law 
whether these superfluous words ” were there or not, 

Mr. D. F. Mulla, amidst cheers, argued for deletion of the words and was 
further supported in this by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Mulla’s main point was that property law entirely superseded personal 
law and therefore the question of personal law being affected did not arise. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru pleaded in favour of the amendment. He said that the 
words proposed by Mr. Aney were not superfluous. On the other hand, they were 
essential as otherwise a loopnole would be left and interrupt the development of 
Hindu Law. 

Mr. Jayakar opposed the amendment and contested the view of Pandit 
Motilal Nenru. He said that 6$ per cent of the litigation was due to the 
uncertainty of Hindu Law. The omission of the words had removed that 
uncertainty. The change should, therefore, be welcomed. Forty-five years* ex- 
perience of the working of the Act had disclosed no difference between the 
mndamentals of Hindu Law and English Law. Transfer of property, therefore, 
ran no risk by omitting the said words. 

The House divided and rejected Mr. Aney’s amendment by a6 against 46 
votes. 

Considerable discussion then ensued on Clause 4, in which it is stated that a 
Person is said to have notice of (transfer of property) a fact, when he actually 
knows that fact or when, but for wilful abstention from inquiry, or search, whicn 
he ought to have made or gross negligence, he would have known it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navaltai speaking against this, detailed the difficulties of 
registration especially in the mofussil and during the discussion. Sir B. L. MItter, 
the Law Member assured the House that the Government of India would draw 
the attention of the Provincial Governments to revise their registration laws so 
as to make registration more easy than now. At present registration was 
compulsory only in cases of over Rs. xoo value. Mr. Jinnah welcomed the assur- 
ance of the Law Member. The Assembly then adjourned. 

On the xiTH SEPTEMBER discussion was resumed on the Transfer of 
Property Bill when the Law Member agreed to the amendment of Mr. Jayakar, 
providing in clause four that an instrument should be registered in the manner 
prescribed by the Act of igoSfand duly entered or filed in the registers. 

Mr. M. S.Sehsa Iyengar’s amendment for the deletion of Sub-Clause (e) of 
Clause 17 was accept^. 

Three amendments of a minor character moved by Mr. Mulla were alto 
adopted. 

Mr. Belvi lost a division by a majority of 28 votes on his amendment that a 
mortgager could redeem a mortgage from the mortgagee at 6 per cent interest. 

After a few more amendments moved by Mr. Mulla had been accepted by 
the Law Member and the House, the Law Member intimated that he would make 
a motion for the passage of the Bill as amended on Monday. 

The Transfer of Ptoperty Act Supplementary Bill was next passed with the 
amendments moved by Mr. Mulla. 
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THE CHILD MARRIAGE BILL 

The Child Marriage Bill. 

Discussion was theA resumed on Mr. Sarda*s Child Marriage Bill. 

Mr. MODY (Bombay) was applauded when he rose to make his maidea 
speech. He supported the Sarda Bill describing those who wanted its postpone* 
ment as wreckers. He dismissed reltmous practices as mere excrescenses. He 
did not think orthrloxy could keep back social reform or political progress. He 
suspected the genuineness of the documents exhibited by Mr. Neogy in support 
of M opposition to the measure, and demanded the immediate passage ot^the 
Bill in the interests of the nation. 

Mr. STUART SMITH (Calcutta. European) aSBured*the mover and the House 
that the Bill evoked the keenest interest amongst the rank and file of the Calcutta 
European community, vvhich conlially approved of i t. The speaker said that he 
intervened in the aebiate in order to sh iw that, where national interests were 
involved, the European community would not be indifferent or aloof. The Bill 
was indeed a measure of far*sighted patriotism. He begged the Assembly not 
to be discouraged by the argument ;hat it would remain a dead letter in some 
cases. A similar argument was advanced when ‘Sati’ was abolished. As educa* 
tion spread, people were bound to recognise the necessity for an enactment of 
that kind. Legislation was the only remedy to prevent the evil of child marriage. 
The European community of Calcutta and India wished Mr. Sarda well and 
offered him support. 

Mr. GHAZNAVI vehemently opposed the Bill, and was frequently heckled. 
He opposed it as a pernicious measure. He did not believe in social reform 
being effected by legislation. The Bill affected the personal law of the Moslems, 
and encroached upon Moslem religion. The original Bill did not affect the 
Moslems, whereas the present one did. His constituency had asked him to vote 
against the Bill, and the Muslims as a whole did not want the Bill. (Mahomedan 
members: Question). The Bill was a menace to the peace of society, and would 
inevitably lead to needless prosecutions and police zoolum. 

Mr. SHERWAHI, strongly supporting the Bill, said that he wanted to dis- 
abuse their minds of the impression that the majority of Mussalmans were opposed 
to the Bill. He repudiated the suggestion that the Bill was against Islam, and 
challenged any Mahomedan to quote a single Haji in support of child marriage. 

Mr. JINN AH, supporting the Bill, declared that he had no mandate of any 
kind from his constituency He hoped that everyone was convinced that the 
evil of child-marriage existed. He was not aware of the fact that it existed 
among the Mussalmans until Mian Shah Nawaz told him so. Now that the 
existence of the evil was an established fact the question was how to tackle It. 
He did not pretend to be' an Ulema or an authority in Theology, but as a 
practising lawyer, he always understood that marriage under the Mahomedan 
Law was a contract, pure and simple. 

Mr. Mahomed Shafee and two or three others challenged Mr. Jinnab’s state- 
ment when Mr. Jinnah retorted : If you deny that, then you have to learn it.” 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah asked his co-religionists if there was any text which 
stated that Moslems should get married before 14. He was not convinced that 
the Bill militated against the Civil Law applicable to marriages among the 
Moslems. Then, how could there be divine sanction to the horrible, disgraceful 
and inhnoMn practice that now prevailed ? There was, at any rate, nothing In 
Islam which prevented them mm destroying the evil. If any member found 
his constituency so backward as to ask hi >11 1 > vote against such a bill then he 
stould ask that constituency to choose so neone else. He was anxious that there 
muld be no postponement, for who knew that the Government might not be 
frightened by orthodox opinion? It was after a great deal of trouble that the 
Uwernment, which was a foreign one, had now in regard to the Bill proved to 
^ national in spirit. He was therefore keen that the Government should not 
^ allowed to change their present attitude. He asked the Assembly to reject 
the dilatory motion. ' 

18 
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Mr, Yamiii KHAN mentioBed that at a Coaference of Muualman mambera 
held to contlder the Bill, unanimoiis opfnioa waa expreeilbd that farther eonsi- 
deration be postponed. They were anxious to hear the Ulemas more fully before 
making up their minds. Hence he urged postponement. 

Sir Purushottamdas IHAKURDAS regretted the disclosure made by Ifr. 
Ghusnavi that Sirjfames Simpson had promised to support the postponement, 
and hoped that Sir D’Arcy Lindaay would disown any such understanding. Sir 
Purushottamdas wished to leave Mr. Ghuznavi’s eloquence alone, because it was 
eatif%1y vitiated by Mr. Ghuznavi’s statement. Mr. Ghuznavi was a Moslem irst 
and an Indian next, and therefore deserved no notice. The speaker greatly 
admired Mian Shah Nawaz^s courage in changing his opinion after gathering 
full facts as a member of the Joshi Committee, and paid a compliment to the 
lady members and especially to Mrs Brijlal Nehru who was the first Indian 
iady member of any Committee to tour India and who took great pains to get 
Into touch with orthodox opinion and showed great capacity. The speaker did 
not believe that the ** shastras enjoined early marriage. There was nothing 
In the ** shastras which was not supported by common sense. Are we, for 
the sake of reserving Heaven for us to condemn our womanhood which is going 
down steadily ? It is for this Assembly, representing the people, to say to the 
Government : “ Bravo, come, help us, carry this legislation which will make the 
coming generations remember with gratitude the courage shewn by this Assembly. 
It is exactly xoo years since Lord Bentink abolished Sati *\ Who can say 
to-day that he hit the Hindu religion 

Col. GIONEY said that the cold facta about child mortality given in the Age 
of Consent Committee Report were a clear proof that the Bill was needed. If 
Indian women were members of the House, he wondered what would be the fate 
of men like Messrs. Acharya an.i Shifi Daudi. Speaking from 30 years’ medical 
experience in India, he said that the death-rate, owing to child birth in India, 
was more appalling than in any other part of the world. He wondered how 
educated members representing culture and civilization could forget their high 
mission which the Bill called upon them to fulfil. 

Pundit Motilal NEHRU said that he had thrown into the wastepaper basket 
the opinions that he had received both for an i against the bill, for he relied on 
his observations of a life-time and he knew that the wicke I diabolical custom of 
child marriage prevailed. There was no difference of opinion that the custom 
must be stopped. Indeed, Pandit Mo»ila1 was surprised to see man^ members 
mgking eloquent speeches on a bill like this, for the question adfoite«i of no 
argument. If the ** shastras ” ha I any injunctions in the matter, then the 
“ shastras ” had no use for him. In his community of Kashmiri Pundits, who 
anmbered at the most 3,000 in India, no girls were married before the age of so. 
He believed that social reform would come quicker and with better effect of it 
came from within and was not imposed from without. But the Assembly had 
a clear duty in the matter and they all owed a duty to the children and the 
country. The eyes of the entire world were now on the Assembly and he urged 
the Anembly to cast its vote in such a manner that India might rank among 
the civilised nations of the world. He personally preferred the laying down o* 
18 years as the minimum age for marriage of girls and 34 for boys, but the Bill 
of Mr. Sarda was there, and he hoped that it would be passed with the least delay. 

Closure waa applied and Mr. M K. Acharya’s dilatory motion was rejected 
without a division. The motion for consideration of the bill was passed emidst 
loud cheers. 

Discussioii on Clauses. 

The Bill was then taken up clause by clause. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya moved an amendment defining child ** as a male 
under so years and female under 15. As he proceeded to array psychological, 
physiological and biological arguments in favour of his amendment, the^ Presi- 
dent asked him to confine himself to the amendment. As this warning did not 
have any effect, the President said that he could not allow the member to waste 
public time. Mr. Acharya said that if the Chair did not wish to hear him, he 
would sit down. 
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Sir James Crerar, interveiiingy pointed out to Mr. Acbarya the rule on the 
subject and hoped that the Chair’s admonition would have effect. 

Mr. Acharya saic^hat he would move the amendment under protest. 

The Presictont ; Ine Honble Member should withdraw those words. 

Mr. Acharya : If you want me to do it I would do so. 

Tito Chair : You should withdraw them unconditionally. 

Mr. Acharya : I withdraw them 

Mr. Acharya then left the House as Mr. Sarda rose to oppose his amend- 
ment which was rejected after Mr. Sarda and Sir James Crerar had opposed it. 

Mr. Yamin Khan’s Amendment. • 

Mr. Mahomed Yamin Khan next moved an amendment in order to remove 
the restriction of age regarding boys. He saw no justiication why boys’ parents’ 
should punished since no case had been made out why a boy under i8 
should not marry. There might be cruelty to a girl under 14, but a boy needed 
no protection. On the contrary, the fixation of the age at id for a boy would 
encourage him to sinful acts. Islam has given freedom for marriage to a boy on 
reaching adolescence. 

Mr. Sarda, opposing the amendment, considered it necessary to fix boys’ age 
also and explained why id had been fixed. 

Sir James Crerar drew attention to the consensus of opinion that the 
marriage of a boy at the time when he should be pursuing his study or learning 
a trade, meant a very great handicap to him The restriction might cause 
temporary individual hardship, but he was of opinion that those who desired the 
restriction acted on sound lines. 

Many voices being against the amendment and only a few in favour, the 
amendment was declared lost by the chair. 

^ Certain members demanded a division, but the President said he disallowed 
a division, as he considered that it was called merely to cause obstruction. At 
this stage the House adjourned till next day. 

The Hunger Strike Bill. 

On the 12TH SEPTEMBER SIR jAMBS Crbrar (Home Member), moved 
the consideration of the ’’ Hunger Strike Bill.” In doing so he said that Govern- 
ment could not but place it before the House'consistently with their responsibility 
for the administration of the country. The situation which had necessitated this 
bill was examined day after day and week after week with the greatest care an 1 
anxiety both by the Punjab Government and the Government of India. At one 
time there were some grounds for the hope that the particular contingencies which 
arose might cease to exist but they were disappointed. Sir James emphasised that 
the bill bad no reference to or bearing whatsoever upon the merits of any case 
or trial now pending or that might hereafter arise. It was based on a general 
P'lDciple and related to a point of criminal procedure, and had nothing to do 
guilt or innocence of any accused person. 

Sir James Crerar, tracing the history of the present deadlock, said that two 
accused wre on hunger-strike before the magisterial inquiry started in the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case and others followed suit. Thus the trial was held 
up and the High Court ruled that the Government had no power to appoint 

counsel for the accused. 

. . Before Government proceeded with the amendment of the . present law, they 
uad tried every possible remedy. The Punjab Government made a very sincere 
and genuine effort to end this state of affairs, but the demands of the accused 
• vS ^ Government could never accept a political motive 

J^Ming present in the minds of those convicted in the Gad bar and Kakori cases. 

India took every step to reassure public opinion in the 
mnta and addressed a circular letter to the local Govern* 

fSSJ Home Member was sure that none in the House was prepared to say 

it been reasonatde, and said : **-FTom this sutement 

result is a complete deacUpek and imralysis oi the legal 

entnery, with the further probability of other accuied in future being affected 
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in the seme meaner. I piece before the House enother of those who have 
retorted to the consideretioB : While in the cese particular expedient of a 
strike the trial will be held up, there are other accused who have not done so 
and who may perhaps have a reasonable hope that they may be acquitted or 
that the punishment that they may receive may not be very severe, it is unjus 
for them that a judicial pronouncement in their case should be indefiniteit 
delayed.*’ 

Sir James Crerar continued^ : “ The point which I specially like to emphasise, 
because there is some misapprehension regarding it, is that this bill does not 
seeki in any way to enlarge executive powers. The powers which the bill 
confors will lie entirely within the discretion of the courts over whose discre- 
tion the executive Government have no control. (A voice; “Question”). 1 
understand the feeling in some part of the House to provide tor a reference 
to the High Court in such cases. If that feeling is genuinely held, I myself 
shall be prepared to accept a provision of that character. 

“ I imagine it will be contended that the bill traverses some principles of 
criminal jurisprudence. (Hear, hear.l I venture to submit that the most 
fundamental rule of criminal jurisprudence is that the law shall prevail, that 
every man is entitled to the protection of the law, that every man who is accused 
in a case shall be called upon effectively to answer the charges against him. 
I submit there is nothing in this bill which is anything but an affirmation 
of that principle. It is a salutary rule of criminal law that every man is 
innocent until he is proved guilty. That principle obviously presupposes effectual 
means by which guilt or innocence is established. It may be said that the 
bill is unprecedented. 1 submit the circumstances which have necessitated it 
are also unprecedented. A lacuna has been found in the law and if accused 
persons were allowed to exploit that defect, there would be very little doubt 
that the example will be followed in many cases in future, leading to paralysis of 
justice. 1 submit to the House that I do not contemplate that without the 
gravest apprehension. 


A Dilatory Amendment. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar moved an amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit 
public and legal opinion. 

^ In moving the amendment, he said that the bill raised a very great principle 
of jurisprudence and therefore he wanted to consult legal and judicial opinion. 
Secondly, his object was to get the bill out of its association with the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. No doubt the Home Member had emphasised that the bill had 
no relation whatsoever with the Lahore case, but could* the Government give a 
guarantee that the bill, if passed, would not apply to the accused in the Lahore 
case T 

Mr. Kelkar concluded that it would be scandalous to support the bill before 
the House, and the beat thing they could do was to circulate it for public and 
legal opinion. 

Mr. K. C. Roy moved for Select Committee consisting of Sir James Crerar, 
Sir B. L. Mitter, Mr. Mulla, Messrs Yakub, Shah Nawaz, Fazl, Smith and Col 
Gidney to examine the bill. 

Mr. Abdul Hays supported Mr. Kelkar. He said that his party had held 
grave deliberations on this subject and concluded that the Government case 
required further time for consideration. 

Mr Haye asked why Government did not split the case. (A voice ; “For 
practical reasons.”) 

Mr. Ha^: If that’s so Government are exhibiting a hopeless ignorance 
of the law— (laughter^whlch makes it obligatory on the part of Government, 
where an accused either bv a vokintary act or by divine will, is incapable of 
attending a court case, to split It and have the accused tried separately. 

Dewan CHAMANLAL, opposing the Bill, remarked that there was no 
lacuna ” In the law. It was in the system of Government Itself, for the situation 
that led the Government to come forward with a measure, which every decent 
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^awyer coaieni&ed} was of the Governmern't own creation, and notofBhagat 
Singh’s or Dott’t or of any other accused in the Lahore case. 

Dewan Chaoianlal read out a petition submitted by Baghat Singh two 
months ago for better diet and equal treatment with £nglish prisoners. Why 
did not the Government have imagination enough to concede all their just 
demands ? And now when purely as a protest against the Government’s attitude 
in persisting in racial discrimination, the accused resorted to huns^r-strike, 
the Government came forward with a Bill which did no credit either to the 
Punjab ciovernment for intelligence or to the Government of India. Five members 
of the Punjab Jails Committee interviewed the accused in the Lahore cascg and 
gave an undertaking that they would recommend the immediate release of 
Jatindranatb Das. 'fliat undertaking had not been carried out. 

Sir James Crerar, interrupting, informed the House that release was pro- 
mised on ball if an application was made. 

Dewan Chamanlal : That is a matter for the court to decide, and not for 
the Executive Government (Hear, hear). The situation which led to the Bill 
being thought of was the creation of the Punjab Government, and the Bill 
cound not save them. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, speaking on behalf of the Congress Party, opposed 
the Bill lock, stock and barrel, but did not not oppose the circulation motion, 
although there was no need for it. Circulation only meant waste of time, but 
he was sure that public opinion would resist the Bill. He regretted that Mr. 
Sarma, the latest recruit to the Government benches, had wasted his eloquence 
in supporting the Government, which was oblivious to all sense of liberty and 
justice. Mr. K. C. Roy had said that the situation was unparalleled and 
required the remedy proposed. Why should the Government insist on trial 
of all accused at one and the same time 7 When so years ago, there was the 
Suffragist movement and several ladies were sent to jail and they resorted to 
hunger-strike, there was no Sir James Crerar there to rush through Parliament 
a Bill of tills description. 

Sir James Crerar interposed : Hunger-strike was resorted to by them 
after conviction. 

Mr. Jamnadas, proceeding, referred to the cases of Sacco and Venzetti , 
the two Italians, who were tried in America, and whose trial lasted seven years 
and who resorted to hunger-strike during the trial for 33 days. Did the American 
Government bring a bill like this 7 After all, the Lahore hunger-strikers had 
a mission to fulfil, namely, abolition of racial distinctions in the prisoners. 
Why should a European prisoner be treated like a State-guest and Indians 
treated inhumanly 7 It was sheer cussedness which prevented the Government 
from accepting the reasonable demands of the under-trial prisoners in the 
Lahore case. 

Mr. EMBR80N, Home Secretary, spoke for an boar, explaining in detail the Qovern- 
ment oaee. He first dealt with lir. Abdul Haye’s argument that the Lahore oafo 
could be split up. That was not praotioable, as the aoonsed wbo wer. nnable to attend 
always varied and the fact that about 660 witnesses were to be called made splitting 
difionlt, * 

Pandit Malaviya Are they all to be produced in each case ? 

. Emerson 1 believe the case against all is practically the same. Even 

inciugb at present some of the accused are not hunger-striking, the Government of India 
CAve been given to underetand by the Punjab Government that, under certain oirenm- 
*hey might Join the strike. Splitting the ease therefore is no remedy at all. 

Touching on the demands made by Bhagat Singh and Dott in their petition, Bfr. 

Mid that while the demand in respect of the giving of the same treatment as 
mrded to European prisoners might not be considered totally unreasonable, they oonld 

?®****^*y concede the privileges to the Gbadar and Kakori accused. Mr. Emerson 
KakoH accu ^ ?” *** ^^*** Court judgement, depicting the atiocities committeci by the 

Emeriion asked ; Is it the members’ demand that, no matter what atrocities 
th#r* '^hat loss of life or property, the moment you prove a political motive, 

oe prisoner is to be given the privileges denied to the ordinary criminal f 
^ Jamnatias Hefata :->-Wbat about Europeans f 
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Hr* BaieriOD eoDtiaiMd tluU tbe Pn&Jab Oofemnest oonJd not ■omndor on moh 
a Tital principle by a stroke of the pen. There was bowerer tbe general question of 
political prisoners. The doremment were conscious of the fact that this matter was 
OM of gennlne concern to the members of tbe House and tbe^poblic Tbe OoTemment 
conid not admit that there was a class of political prisooeiSi bnt they made proTision 
for a special class of prisonetS|** which was a mneb wider term. Such prisoners if 
they bad not committed certain ezclnded offencest were entitled to special privileges 
according to states, ednoation and mode of living. 

Mr. Emerson referred next ^ to the cb • rge that the jail roles in India were illiberal, 
and examined the position in England, France and America and opined : ** Tbt* liberality 
of ohr rnlps is withoot parallel in the bistory of this country, whether Hindu , Mahomedan 
or Sikh role, and it has no parallel in tbe preeent history of neighbonring oonntrtei. 
We have been unable to ascertain any western oonntry where tbe rules are more generens 
than it is in ours (applause). Tbat Is not all. We are examinlug the rales to improve 
them. We have soggesM to the Local Ckivernments tbe important question of fixing 
cna ot more scales of diet to prisoners and also whether onr excluded oilenoes were 
net too w\de \n scope \ vion\d \nv\tethc\eadeY% ol px^Wo opVnton Xo ssaVst tVm Local 
Ocvmments in tbeit enquiry. I have no doubt tbat, as a result ol the examination 
cl the rules, our final rules would be far more liberal than the rules in any other country 
in the world (applause). 

Tonohing on tbe differentiation of European and Indian prisoners, Mr. Emerson 
admd the House not to let the racial issue warp their Judgment. He had asoerrained 
from tbe Poujab Government that out of 21, #00 average dally prisoners only 13 were 
Enropran. That question of small numbers was very important (A voice : What about 
Parsees f) Sir Lonis Stnart had stated that when a Enropean committed an offence, 
the offenoe was aggravated, and net lessened by the fact tbat he was a European. 
But, differentiation of treatment was based purely on consideration of health. Prisoners 
must have suifioient food to keep them in a reasonable standard of health. If differentia- 
tion was to done away with, they must either level down the European to the Indian 
standard which would kill the European, or level the Indian np, which would cost 
Ba 40 lakhs mure in tbe Punjab annually. The Punjab Council would resent taxing 
the people to tbat extent to provide comforts for prisoners. Mr. Emerson said tbat 
the real problem was lost sight of, namely, provision of varying scales ot diet. 

Mr. Emerson next stated tbat tbe Punjab Jail Committee did not recommend 
nnoonditional release of tbe Lahore hunger-strikers. He assured them tbat tbe Govern^ 
ment, which was ever so anxious to get out of the present situation, wonld not have 
tnmed down the idea 'of unconditional release, without grave deliberation They feared 
that each a course would be direct incentive to the aooused to follow the same coorae 
in future to secure withdrawal of the oise against them. Mr. Emerson continued : 
**Let me state frankly, if the Punjab Government failed, it was largely dne to outside 
iofioenofs whioh were too strong. I dotiH suggest a deliberate movement on the part 
of any one to encourage hong«r«strike, bnt represeotation of them as heroes and martyrs 
by the Press and platform propaganda could only have one effect. Whether the Hon. 
Members wish to end the strike or not they will prove to-day by their vote ** (applause). 
He could appreciate tbe feeling of admiration and sympathy for suffering yonth. He 
also was anxious that the strike should end before any unfortunate youth died. 

Mr. JIEKAH said that there was sympathy and'admiration for the accused in the 
Lahore Case only to the extent tbat they were victims of tiie present system of Govern- 
ment (Applauseju Tbat Bbagatsingb and Dutt were seen In bats and aborts meant 
tbat they adopted tbe European mode of life. Wby then should they be refused better 
treatment than that accorded to ordinary criminals, even when they pointed oat that in 
Delhi they bad received good treatment, whioh wae denied in the Punjab f If the Punjab 
Government were not wa;nting in statesmanship and if they had brains, they wonld have 
found a solution of the hunger«strikc problem long ago. And, agaimit whom were the 
Punjab Government in a state uf war ! A band of yrutbs. Tbe Bill offended the first 
principle of criminal jurisprudence and hence it was nnprecedented. 

Explaining the procedure under the Bfll, Mr. Jinnah pointed out that when an 
aoensed adopted banger-strike, tbe proeeoation oonnsel would make an application, and 
the Magistrate would dispense with the precenoe of the aoensed. In the absenoe of the 
aooused evidence, oral and documentary, would bb led, which tbe accused wonld not 
use or hear. Cnder Beotlon 209 of the Criminal Prooedure Code, the Magistrate most 
a^ tbe aocuM'd whether he bad any explanation to ofltf with regard to the evidence 
tbat was being led and recorded ags&at him. The Privy Oounoii bad laid down tbat 
omiwion in this regard would vitiate the wboto trial. But, tbe aoensed under the Bill 
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moM not be there end the eridenoe recorded wonld be **ex perte.** Then, in the 
eenions ooorty evidf noe wonld be recorded ** ex fMrie/* end the verdict or opinion of 
t he Jorj or esieeion, et Hhe oeie might be, wonld be rr corded end the Jndge wonld 
peae aentenoPi ell in the ebeenoe of the eoonaed. Mr Jinneh eehed the Lew Member : 
li it e trie] or e feroe f 

8ir B. L. Hitter : The eoonaed oen elweya come to oonrt i( be ohooaea to. 

Mr. Jinneh retorted : I em glei ebont tbet eoawer. It meens thet the Bill ia 
intended to atop bnnger ••trike. Itianot everybody who oen go on atriving to deeth. 
Here yon beerd anywhere in the world*exoept in the American eeae mentioned by Mr. 
Jemn^ea Mehta where an eoonaed reeorted to bnnger-atrike t A man whoreaArtatu 
hnnger-atrike ie moved by hia sonl. He ie not an ordinary orimine). Yon cannot 
prevent soeh Crimea at Bhagetaiogh end Dntt * were reaponaible for in a oonnuy of 800 
miiliona, however ranch we may all deplore thoae deeda. It ia the damned ayatem of 
Government which ie reseated (cheers). Bemember, the aoonted in the Lahore case 
are young men. Grey-bearded men like Mr. Ooagrave were sentenced to death, and 
Mt Ootgrave himmlf was invited by Hia Majesty’s Government to go and settle terms. 
What abont Michael Collins t Bnrely, there ia no need tor a bill ot this desoriptioh 
offending the principle of criminal inriiprndenoe. 

At this stage, the President adjonmed the Honie till the 14th. 

On the 14TH SEPTEMBER, Pt. Motilal Nebrn resnming debate on the bill said 
that even aa regards contempt of oonrt, the prooednre mentioned by the Law Member did 
not apply to any cases except thoae tried in the High Oonrt. 

The Law Member : What I anbmitted was that the principle of snob trial was not 
unknown. 

^ Pandit Motilal : Bat] you are passing a law for general application. We moat rule 
oat special cases and special application. It ia a mianomer to call it a trial, and in the 
words of the. late 0, B. Das it wonld be a lawless law . There ia another aapeot of the cam 
which excites more pity than anger. The Government eay : ** We blundered, and to cave 
onreelvea from this mesa we have no other course.** Oor answer is : Ton brought this 
yourself. Ton will have to face it yourself.** 

Goutinuiag, Pandit Motilal specified the personal demands of Bhagat Singh and 
Dutt, which had no bearing on the Eakori and Gbadar Prisoners. Pandit Motilal next 
read to the House the text of the letter received from the Lahore Conspiracy accused. 
It had pamed through the Jail Snperinten lent and therefore was a genuine dnoument. 
The prisoners gave a version of what transpired between them and the Ponjab Jail Snb* 
Committee. The statement declari-d that they agree i to snspend, not abandon, the strike 
on the assurance of the Committee that they would make an nnanimous report, practically 
meeting all the demands The Committee assured them that they bad previoosly consulted 
the L )oal Government before coming down, and therefore assured them that the Govern- 
ment wonld accept their proposals. Similarly, they said that Bhagat Singh and Dutt 
would not be kept separate from the other accused and agreed to the nnoonditi >nal release 
of J. N. Das. The statement declared that they found that the Government did not 
listen to the Committee s recommendation even on these preliminary matters. The pri- 
soners, therefore, resumed the strike. J. N Das's condition, it was stated, was absolutely 
hopeieea. letter was written before Das% death. The prisoners were prepared to 
divide themselves inr.o two groups, one for hunger-strike and one not to strike, with the 
proviso that as one died from the former group, one from the latter (second) group wonld 
pm the strike. The statemant enied: ** We regard our cause as Just and honoorable 
and feel that nothing can be more glorfons and honourable than the fight to death for a 
Just and noble oanse**. (applan«e from the Opposition benches). What was the Govern- 
meut's answer to these demands t 

^ Pandit Motilal asked the Government to remember that the fannger- 

■trikert did not suffer for their own take, hut for what they believed to be the oanse of the 
^nntry. Oonviotion or no convietioo, they were determine! on suffering for that cause. 

fiufi *aid that there was no distinciion between under-trials on the grounds 
* 1 ®®*®®* *• they were denied even the ordinary oomforts. No wonder, they resorted 
iruk*****^"*^^™’ behind the banger-strike resorted to in the 

But, the Irish prisoners were not prooeeried with In the oonrts in t heir 
osenof*. 1 q India the Government wanted to procKe I with the Lahore ease In the abeenee 
refill^ Tae Government did not deserve sympathy, for they had stubbornly 

^ feaeonablh demands of the nnder-trials. The Oongress Party 
pposwi the Bill wholesale, but wonld not object to its otrculation. 
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Mr. JAYAK4Rf urging the Government to withdraw the Bill, made an imprewive 
•peoeb. He aiked the Goveromeot not to deetroj the first principle of Oriminiil Jnrf. 
•prndenee in the name of remedying a laonna. He regretted timt the new member of 
the Buropean Group (Mr. E. L Price) had made himself responsible for the remark that 
the hunger-strikers were adopting a new feminine trick. India might be politically 
•object, but bad not lost her self-raspect yet and ceruinly resented the remark. The 
Home Member bad frankly told the Assembly in effect that the Bill was a lawless law, 
bat that extraordinary circumstances required an extraordinary remedy. Not so the 
Law Member who ^ified to to justify tbaBili on legal grounds. Section 612 of the Criminal 
Procedure Cole ooTsred all oases of absoontling, whether before or after arrest. There 
was fio mention in the operative clause of the Bill, that it was intended to defeat the 
inrentlons of those who obstructed the ends of justice. Even in the mart summary of 
trials, couit martial, no accused parson was brought before a court-martial If in the 
opinion of the Medical Officer, he was unfir. to undergo his trial. The fact was that the 
Bill was not h gaily justifiable, b t was purely a political one and based on the experi- 
ence of the court trying the Lahore. Conspiracy case. Mr. Jayakar was sorry for 
the Punjab Government, whose spokesman Mr. Emerson, sought to make the Assombly 
bdieve that the hoiiger-sfrikers wanted some comforts for themselves. Whatever the 
offence of the hunger-strikers, the speaker was bound to pay homage at their feet for they 
were making the suprem ; sacrifices for the abolition of racial distinctions which existed in 
the treatment of under-trials. 

Mr. Jayakar read out from the Jail Buies as well as from the recent report of the 
U. P Jails Committee to prove that racial distinction existed in every detail, and yet 
the Government of India in their last Hroular to the Provincial Governments did not even 
suggest the possibility of abolishing them, quite *• apart fromjuot expressing abhorrence at 
them ** Lord Irwin was trying in England to ease the political situation in India. Was 
the Government of India going to supplement his efforts, or create a contrary atmosphere 
by doing one unwise act after another f 

It was now four, and the debate on the Bill had to be postponed as the boar for the 
disoosslon of the adjournmene motion struck. 

Pi. Mottlal*a Canauve Motion* 

After 4 p.m. Pandit Motilal NEHRU moved for the adjonmment of the Houm to 
censure the Government policy regarding the treatment of accused which resulted in tha 
death of Mr. Jatin Das and endaugereii the Ufa of others. 

Pandit Motilal accused the Government of inhumanity, and said be was reminded of 
the case of Nero fiddliug while Borne was burning. The Government issued communiques 
and wrote circular letters, while the b'gh-souled men were lingering between life and 
d atb. On the contrary the Irish Government were prepared to save the lives of the 
aooused even by lotting convicts go. They did not know at that hour what demands the 
Government had granted and what they had not. While the Government was thus dilly- 
dallying and shilly-shallying, besides the life already lost, other lives were on the verge of 
extinction. Pandit Motilal asked : Is not this a case for severe censure of the Government f 

Sir James CRB BAB assured that whatever the oiroumstanoes which resulted in Mr* 
Jatin Das*s death, the Govaioment sincerely deplored it. He hoped the Honse would 
accept that assurauee from him, as whatever their criticism they would acknowledge his 
honesty and candour. Whatever the merits of the case, Mr. Jatin Das was now removed 
from earthly tribunals. Sir James Crerar denied that the Government showed disregard 
to the human aspect of the case. Ha knew personally that the Pnnjab Government and 
iM officers watched the progress of the accused with the deepest oonoem. Non-official 
visitors of the jail were allowed free access, and they bad paid the hOheet compliment 
to the sympathy and consideration with which the medical and other oifoers of the jail 
carried on their dnties. He did not know what was the specific charge of Pandit Motilal. 

Pandit Motilal said that the Government's plain dnty was to meet all the demande. 

Sir James Orerar : I have already shown the Government^ pocition in the matter. 

Prooeeding, Sir James Crerar elated that tbe ^v^rnssent’i polloy and oondnet bad 
been fully explained in tbe recent oommuniqae, and any oloee examination thereof 
would convinoe the Honse that there was noenpineaeci or failure to take aotlon on tbe 
part of either tbe Punjab Gov^^rnment or tbe Government of India. Tbe demand bad been 
sMide that an nndertrial prisoni r oharged with a grave offenee shoeld either be dieeharged 
or the proceoutton against him be withdrawn. The Pnnjub Gmminint went ne far aa 
was possibly having regard to their responsibliityi in making it known that th^ wonld. 
not oppose any applioation for ball. Tbe next aoensatlon was that nndertrial prisoners 
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had been fegregued from oonviot priaonen. The Home ttember affirmed it waa a 
irelMtabliahed prfneiple of Jail adminiatration and a aalntary prlnoiple that nadertriale 
ahpnld be aeparated from (tonTict priaonera. If the aconaed atood on principle the Gorern* 
ment aleo were ataading on {priDoiplei namely, that of vindicating the aothority of the 
law. Everyman ahonld have protection and remedy from the law to which he waa 
entitled, and farther there waa an obligation reating npon everyone infringing the law, 
that he mn^it anawer for it effectively. That waa the principle followed in the whole 
hiatory of the caae and which any Government, either the preaent one or the 8wara]iat 
one, mnat adopt. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALWIT^ expected the Government to ahow remorae but they 
bad been goilty of exhibiting want of aympathy for the hnnger-atrikera. The Government 
ahonld remember that the accnaed were not men with sordid motives, bat wi*re inspired 
by high patriotism. He bad read the letters of Bhagat Singh, Dntt and Gopal Singh to 
the Inspector-General of Prisons detailing their demands. He asked whether it waa any- 
where snggeated that the hnnger-atrikera wished to delay inatioe, which motive the 
previous speaker had degraded himself by ascribing to them. They did not ask for Mr. 
Das'a release till the Government ignominonsly failed to respond to ^heir appeal and 
Mr. Das was brought near to death by Govjrnment's calloaeneaB. 

Sir PURU3HOTHAMDAS felt that the House shonld see that it did not by any action 
egg yonng men to an experiment similar to Mr. Das'a. But while he did not put a preminm 
on crime, he wonld not stand any vindictiveneaa which the Government might show 
tojvards political prisoners. The Qovornm >at should s-^e that they did not provoke yonng 
men to extreme action. One lesson of the motion was that while the Government bad all 
powers to deal with misguided youths, it should not go beyond what was abaolntely 
neoeasary. 

The censure motion was pressed to a division and carried by 65 against 47 votes 
before the Ronse adjonrned till the 16tb. 

Circulation ol Hunger Strike Bill. 

On the 16TH SBPTEMBBB the Home Member said that the Government had very 
closely reviewed the debate in the light of the depth and sincerity of feelings expressed 
on the snbleot while they maintained that deficlenoy ^in law shonld be remedied, that tbg^ 
principles of the Bill'did not come into oonfiict with the principles of jnstioe and fair play,, 
and while they were determined not to allow indefinite impediment in the coarse of justice, 
they admitted that a great principle was involved and farther oonsnltation of pnblio 
opinion was desirable. 

There was also the consideration that the emergency that arose was not so grave 
as before and that if in the interval, when the Assembly was not in session, any contin- 
gency arose the Government had emergency power and would meet it. The Government 
always hai the consideration before it that if it conld do anything to substitute trust and 
good-will for euspioiou and distrust, it should do so, and with that end in view also he bad 
agreed to the motion for circulation of the Bill. 

The Home Member further announced that the Government would specifically address 
the Local Governments to go into the question of treatment of Europeans and Indians 
in Jails, that the Local Governments would be asked to submit their reports early and 
that thereafter the Central Government would summon a conference of the provincial 
representation. He invited the Party leaders in the Assembly to help him with sngges- 
tions. When the latter's replies were received he would again consult the Party leaders 
in the House. 

Finally, Mr. Eelkai's circulation motion waa agreed to by the House. 

The Tranrf§r cf Proptny Act Amendment Bill was postponed and the Sarda Bill was 
taken up. 


The Child Marriage Bill. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar moved an amendment that the age of marriage for girls be fixed 
^ 11 and Enmar Ganganand Singh moved an amendment that the age be fixed at IS. 
He submitted that 12 yeare was the utmost limit to which orthodox opinion oonld be 
^rsnaded to agree. In any legislation of this kind it was esaential that public opinion 

ahonld be carried with it. 

M moved an amendment to fix the age of marriage for girls at 18 while Mr. 

Mukhtar Singh wanted to fix the age at Ifi. 

19 
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Pondifc Tbakordai Bhargava lapportefl U yean aa was recomnendad ia Ifr. 8afda*a 
Bil). Paadit Bbargava in conrae of bia apeeob twitted Hr. Amaroatb Datt for aot bo|dlag 
fait to bla opinion before tbe Age of Consent Committee where be admated 16 jeara 
aa tbe age of marriage for girls while in ooorae of debate ia tbia Honae be aopported 
14 jaara. There was an uproar in the Honae when Hr. Datt rose excitedly to protest, 
bnt Pnndit Bbargara refused to give in. 

Bev. Cbatterjee, nominated non-official, supported tbe age as contained in the Bill of 
Hr. Sarda. 

Dr. Hoonje, as president of tbe Hindu Habasabha, said that he fonnd.India divided 
intO:two parte, one South of the Karbada, South India and tbe North of the Narbada, 
^ North India. North India was in for the Bill, while South India in which be inelnded 
Bengal was against it. His Medical conscienc prompted him to say that the age for 
tbe marriage for girls ought to be 18, while for boys 26. That was the age at which girls 
and boys ought to be mothers and fathers. The Hin ins were so weak, docile and anbmiasive 
that he would very much like a social reform which would purge them of evil customs. 
'But according to practical conscience he would vote for 12 years which was the legal 
age of marriage for girls in England. If English people under that Jaw could grow into 
manhood, he could not anderstand why the Indian could not under a similar law. 

At this fitnge tbe House adjourned. 

Establishment of Tillage Panchayats. 

On the 17TH SEPTEMBER tbe Assembly resnmed the consideration of tbe resolution 
moved by Mr. E. V. Rangaswami lyenger (p. 127) (or a committee of enquiry into the 
possibilities of the organisation of village panohayete. 

Mr. Aobarya who had already spoken on the resolution supporting It sought to 
move an amendment. 

The President ruled it out of order in conformity with the Parliamentary procedure 
which debarred a member who had spoken once on the motion from moving subsequently 
any amendment. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh moved tbe following amendm<3nt to the main resolution :— <* This 
Assembly recommends to the Governor :General-in-Ooanoil (a) to immediately retobilitate 
in villages within the territories under its direct control ** panchayats on an elective 
gy Item based on a sufficiently broad franchise ani equip them with legal powers and 
**1fnnds snfficient for the administration of village concerns, viz, village sanitation, disease 
of livestock, minor irrigation, forests, cottage indnstries, primary education, co-operation, 
petty civil and criminal cases, registration of births, 'deaths and marriages and tbe 
like and (b) to formulate in consultation with local government and lay down a nniferm 
policy for Provincial Governments to build up such autonomous panchayats on an 
elective basis based upon a sufficiently wide franchise in all the provinces of India 
(specially where such inititntiouB do not exist), directing local Governments to appro- 
priate snffioient funds for the purpose from Imperial revenues. 

Mr. Lalohand Navalrai supported the resolution as amended. 

Pandit Nilkantadas also supported the resolution. 

Sir Frank Noyce, speaking on behalf of tbe Government, expressed sympathy with 
the resolution bnt felt unable to accept either tbe resolution or tbe amendment. The 
amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Jamnadas Hehta then on behalf of tbe mover, who was absent, asked to with- 
draw the resolution in view of the assurance given by Government. 

The President ruled that the mover could not authorise someone else to withdraw 
the resolution. The resolution was then put to vote and the house dividing, was 
oarried. by 86 to 83 votes. 

Military Schools. 

Hr. Jayakar moved that military schools that have been started in India for the 
sons and wards of Indian soldiers and officers of tbe Army be thrown open to all Indian 
boys irtespeotive of oaste, oreed or family oonnections and that they be allowed admission 
into snob schools snbjeot to their passing a presoribad examination for aseertaining 
their fitness to be trained for recruitment at non-oommissioned offioere and for the 
Vieeroy's oommission. Hr. Jayakar said be was supported by tbe lecommendatfone 
of tbe Sandhurst Committee. Tbe Government bad done nothing to meet paMio opinion 
so far, though pointed attention has been drawn to it time and again and be wanted 
to prees it once again to tbe attention of the Gavemmeot in tho hope that the Govern- 
mentjwonld agree to it. 
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Mr. Mwarakft Prawd Him wanted to add to the main reiolakion that arranBements 
be loade to open similar tobools in other proTinoee with a Tiew to offer opportunities 
to every Indian race to p^y its ^rt in the national defence. 

CoL Porter oonld not see how schools which were meant for the children of a 
partionlar class oonld be thrown open for all bnt he supported the idea of starting 
more schools. 

Bardar Eartar Singh could not agree to the resolution as it would deprive the sons 
of soldiers tor whom the schools were exclusively meant of their rightful dues. 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, said that Government were entirely sympathetic to 
the desire for milita^ training as has been asked in the resolution but they could not 
accept the resolution as it stood. The Government has in contemplation opening of 
more similar schools but the difficulty was with regard to funds as the schools were /' 
very costly. Besides the fact should not be lost sight of that the Army Department oonld 
not nnderUdte training of boys of whom they oonld not find place in the army. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya supporting the resolution said that it was pernicious 
principle that the military school should be confined to a particular class. He did not 
want to deprive the sons of soldiers opportunities of military education but those schools 
should be thrown open to all and more such schools should be started. 

Mr. Jayakar, in replying, said that he was very much disappointed by the statement of 
the Army Secretary who without diiolosing the plans of the Government, indulged in 
platitudes. Proceeding Mr. Jayakar said that it was the military spirit which for want of 
scope drove youngmen into being revolutionaries. 

The resolution was carried without division. The House then adjourned. 

Transfer of Property Act Amendment. 

On the 18TH SEPTBMBER the Transfer of Property Bills were passed as amended. 

The Sarda Bill was then taken up for further consideration. 

The Child Marraige Bill. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pleaded for 12 being fixed as the marriageable age, 
while he was prepared to support 16 as the age for consummation. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who spoke for 45 minutes, baaed his plea on the 
difference in the stages of progress in the different provinces and counselled great oautioii 
in the first penal legislation dealing with an age-long custom when nothing had been 
done previously to remove the colossal ignorance of the people. The marriage age was 
12 in most other countries and in several Indian States. The depressed classes and the 
orthodox people would be greatly affected, and the large measure of public co-operation 
which was needed for effecting the working of the law could only be secured by fixing the 
age at 12. 

Sir James Crerar, explaining why the Government supported 14 as the age, said 
that very great caution had been exercised in fixing that age which has been recommended 
after the moat careful consideration by the Age of Consent Committee. There had been 
sufficient public awa^ning during the last five years for justifying the fixation of the 
age at 14. 

After Sir Janies Crerar’s definite attitude on behalf of the Government for fixing 
the age at 14, all amendments fixing the age of marriage for girls at any other figure were 
defeated. 


Mr, M. K. Acharya’s Amendment. 

Mr. M. E. Aoharya moved an amendment that child marriage meant lawful living 
together under some recognised ceremony or declaration as roan and wife of the parties 
of whom either was ** child ” bnt did not include the marriage" sacrament as distinct 
from consummation of girls not under 10 years of age. He said that the Government 
bad no right to interfere in the sacramental position of the marriage law of any sect 
or oommnnity, and warned the Government against the consequences, if it so interfered. 

The amendment was lost by 7 against 69 votes. 

The Honse next rejected in quick enoceision all amendments to clauses 2 to 6. By 
one of these, Mr. Sesha Iyengar wanted to make the relatioos' affidavits prima facie 
evidence of a child’s age, Other amendments desired to reduce the penalty, while Mr. 
Belvi and Mr. Eelkar sought to throw the burden of proving the knowledge of a marriage 
being a child marriage on the prosecution. 

Ur, Eelkav’s amendment was, however, negatived by 21 against 68. 

OonsldeTable amusement was caused by an amendment for the addition of a sob* 
clause to clause 6 to penalise the marriage of a widower above 40 years of age with a 
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Tirgfn in ordfn to promt the omoltj Involved. This Bmendment wm posM to n 
dfiMiion, Bttd WAS lost by 4 ogninst 6S. 

BmpbAsis was laid by Mr. Kelkar and Mr. Thaknrdas Bhargava, Momb^ of the Age 
oMloiisent Oommittee, on the neoessity for throwing the burden of proof of the knowledge 
of the age on the proseontion so far as it related to persons performing, oondnoting or 
directing a child marriage. Mr. Kelkar also desired to restrict the punishment for the 
parent or guardian concerned in solemnising it to active interest. 

The House negatived by 16 against 69 Mr. Sesha Iyengar's amendment to clause 
9 seeking to restrict the right of eomplaiht under the bill to a resident of the locality or 
to a inember of the sect or sub-sect of the parties. 

Mr. Thaknrdas Bhargava wanted to omit olanse 11 requiring security to be taken 
4rom a eom|dainant. Mr. Nilkantadas and Mr. B. Das also failed in their attempt to raise 
the amount of seonrity. 


Mr. Nilkantadas* Amendment. 

Mr. Nilskantadas wished to save special cases where a girl was between 12 and 14 
years and special prior permission had been taken from the principal civil court. 

Mr. A. ^ngaswami Iyengar, though himself in favour of the reforms aimed at 
by the billi supported Mr. NilakantadaVs exemption clause to save genuine cases of hard- 
ship. The Ago of Oonsent Oommittee had nearly accepted such an exemption, he declared, 

Mr. N. 0. Ohnnder opposed the exemption, as it was not confined to the girl's interest. 

The Law Member warned the House against the danger involved in accepting the 
amendment as special cases were easy to make out for men with a long purse. Moreover, 
the House would stultify itself because it had deliberately rejected the 12 years age. 

Messrs. Thaknrdas Bhargava, Kelkar aod Qangananda Siuha supported the amend- 
ment to mitigate the rigour of the law in cates of genuine hardship. 

The debate was not finished when the House rase for the day. 

On the 19TH 8BPTEMBBB Mr. B. L. Price (Karachi) said that if the amendment 
was accepted it would only help in putting money in the hands of lawyers, and ride a 
coach and fonr through the salutary provisions of the Bill. The amendment was an 
indirect attempt to legalise marriages at 12. 

» , . At this stage the President announced the rcoiipt of notice of a long amendment 
from Mr. Mukhtar Singh on the exemption olanse, to which be took strong exception as it 
was unfair to the House to have to make up its mind at such a short notice. If, however, 
it was the general desire of tb*; House to consider the amendment, be would have no 
objection if the President were to allow it. 

This was followed by cries of ** no. no." The President allowed the amendment. 

^ Mr. Jayakar also opposed the amendment as being too wide, but asked the Hovern- 
raent to consider the weighty argnmeut of Pandit Motilal and bring in an amending bill if 
necessary later. 

Mr. M. K. Aoharya asked why only right men capable of engaging astnte law- 
yers should be enabled to escape from the penalties of the law. He wanted the Honse 
to understand its responsibilities, he said, and vote on the proposition . The right way 
of taking the question was to vote against 14 being fixed as tbo age of marriage for girls. 

Mr. Michael Keane wanted the Assembly to consider that only very few cases would 
be reported and no court would punish a person with severity without folly oonsidcrlng 
the oircumstanoei in which a marriage was solemnised. 

By 61 votes against 24 the amendment was negatived. 

Question of Excluding Muslims. 

Monlana Shall Dandi moved for the exclusion of Muslims from the operation of the 
Bill on the ground that it aBeoted the personal law of the Muslims. He quoted from the 
observations of Moulvi Mahomed Takub, member of the Ago of Oonsent Oommittee, to 
show that marriage law interfered with the law of Islam. He twitted Mian Shah Nawas 
for having changed bis views within a year and recommended encroachment by courts 
on the delicate relations of hnman life. He could understand a bill for those oommnnidcs 
in which widow remarriages wers not allowed, bat not one which applied to Muslims. 

Moulana Sbafi Dandi emphasised that his objection to the Bill was that it was 
against the Shariat. Th^ must not punish a person who wanted to follow what the 
Islamic Law bad permitted him to do. The Hfi^ns were not wholehearted^ for the Bill, 
while Moslems were opposed to it. Why then persist in placing the Bill on the stitato 
bookf 
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Hoolfi tfahooMd Yakab, Member of the Age of Content Oommittef, fopported Mr. 
Shaft Dandi. He wu in favour of the Bill to long at it did not aSeot any religion. But 
the theologiant whom be bad contnlted, were ail against snoh legislation, and Mr. 
Mahomed AH wat alao oppdted to it. He criticised the Government lor departing (rooi^^^* 
its recognited policy of leligioat neutrality. 

After allnding to the upheaval in Afghanistan, Moulvi Mahomet Yakub warned the 
Government that there might be agitation amongst the Moslems in India if the Vioer^iy 
gave his consent to such a piece of legislation. 

Mr. T. Sberwani gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill, and oppose^l Mr, Shaft 
Daodi's amendment. He affirmed that Islam never sanctioned the evil of early niarr|age. 
Proceeding, Mr. Sherwani quoted from the observations of Moulvi Mahomed Yakub con- 
tained in the Age of Consent Committee’s report, when the latter interjeoted : Mr. . 
Sherwani is misquoting and misrepresenting me.'*^ 

When Mr. Sherwani proceeded to quote some more extracts, the President asked 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub to occupy the chair. 

There was much laughter as Mr. Sherwani continued to quote Moulvi Mahomed 
Yakub, to which the latter, as he was in the chair, could not retort. 

Mr. Sherwani referred to the laws obtaining in Egypt and Turkey which wero also 
Moslem countries, but where no child marriage was allowed. 

The President resumed the chair when Mr. Sherwani was concluding his speech. 

Mr, Qhoznavi pleaded that no case was made out for the inolusion of Mussalmij^ns 
in the Bill, and recalled that Mr. Shah Nawaz was a signatory to the Moslem member's 
protest. The Sarda Bill interfered with the pers >nal Jaw of the Mnslims. He reminded 
the House that Shah Alam, while handing over the civil administration to the East India 
Company, reserved the personal law of the Musaalmans. 

Mr. Sadiq oppose.! the amen iment as the matter related to sociology and not to 
religion. If Mr. Dandi attached such importance to the Moulvis* Fat was. why did he 
enter the Councils despite their Falwa ? 

Mr. Kabirnddin Ahmed, amidst applause, moved for closure of the debate, which was 
carried by 63 against 23. 

Thereafter, the amendment for excluding Mnssalmans was put to vote. 

The House rejected the amendment by 16 against 71* The 16 included orthodox 
Moslem and Hindu voles. The House adjourned till 23. 

On the 23BD SEPTEMBER the Indian Jncom§-Tax AmandmM Bill (Provident Fund 
Belief) as reported by the Select Committee was passed in the Assembly without 
diioussion. 

Further consideration of Sarda's Bill was then taken up. Mr. Shesa Iyengar moved an 
amendment that the Act should come into force in April 1933, while Mr. Belvi in January 
1932 and Mr. Kelkar in January 1932. All these amendments were lost. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt then moved that the Act should come into force on such date 
as the local Governments with the approval of the majority of members in the local 
Councils may decide. When put to vote the President declared the amendment to be lost. 

Mr. Dutt then wanted tb move another amendment standing in his name that the 
Act should not apply to the Hindus. But the President did not allow him to move it as 
the House had already decided on the motion of Mr, Sbesha Iyengar that it should not 
apply to Brahmins. 

Then the second reading of Sarda's Bill was passed as amended by the Select Com- 
mittee without a comma being changed. 

The Child Mertiage Bill Petted. 

Mr. Harbilas Sarda then rose to move that the Bill be passe^i. He said that the Bill 
has raised tremendouB enthnsiasm in that country and it has the enthusiastic support even 
from Madras and Bengal where it was said there was great opposition against it He 
read wires received by the President of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahaiabha aoeording 
lull support to the Bill and to a ladiea* meeting in Bengal in favour of the Bill. 

Syed Murtosa following registered hie protest against the manner in which the 
Oovernment had helped to puab the Bill through the House and speaking on behalf of the 
group of elected members said that the Bill interfered with the injunotiona of the Shariat 
^d, therefore, against the religion of Musialmans. He said that they would not take any 
further part In the dieonsaion on the Bill, and walked out along with Manlvi Shaft Dandi, 
uttlvi Badiusaman, Abdul Latif Farooqhi, Md. Ismail Khan, Mr. A. H. Gbnsnavi and 
Muhammad Bafiqne. Among the Moslem members who remained In the Houae after the 
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walkoot Of tbe members referred to Above «»ere Meesn. Abdul MaUd Cbondburj, KAbi* 
rnddin Abmed^ Sbab Newaz, Siddiqn^, Sfdwai, Yasuf Imam, Anwar Azim, Fazal 
JUhimatnllab, (elected members) Sir Abdol Qoaym and Yamin Ehan, (nominated members). 

> Messrs. Jmnab, Sherwani Abdnl Haje and Dr. Hyder who bad already accorded 
entbosiastio support to tbe bill were absent. * 

After tbe walkont Mr. Sarter Sing supported tbe Bill. 

Mr. Farimal Naidu (Madras) oppo^ tbe Bill while Lala Hansraj (Punjab) gave bis 
wbole-bearted support to the Bill. He said that tbe efils of child marriage should be eradi- 
cated by all possiblp mrans. India, be said, needed sons like Jatin Das, Bhagat Sing and 
Batidpeshwar Dutt who were all unmarried. 

Sir Abdul Qyaium was cheered when he gave his support to the Bill which be said 
* was not against the tenets of Islam. 

Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh also gave bis support to tbe Bill which was in accordance 
with the ancient custom. But he said the evil has been painted too dark for in a Hindu 
family early marriage did not mean early consummation. 

Monlvi Shah Nawaz also gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill. It was inhuman 
he said that women should be sacrified at the alter of custom. He hotly challenged the 
assertion of Mr. Ghoznavi that the evil did not exist in Bengal and reading from official 
records he showed that the evil very much existed in Bengal and the majority of Muslims 
in the province was for legislation of this kind. In the Punjab an overwhelming majority 
of Moslem opinion also supported the legislation. It was no use denying that the evil 
existed very mnch among the Mnssalmans and tbe only effective way to eradicate this 
evil was a legislation and he, therefore, gave bis whole-hearted support to the legislation. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay supported the Bill wholeheartedly. He said, when the European 
gronp voted for tbe postponement of the consideration of Mr. Sarda's Bill in tbe last 
Simla session it was said that the^ Government and tbe European group and othere who 
voted for the postponement were responsible for ore ting 1,00,()00 widows. If that argu- 
ment was sound, it would be sound now and apply to those who sought to postpone the Bill. 

Sj. Nirmal Chandra Chunder supported tbe Bill whole-heartedly. He read from the 
evidence given by S], Amar Nath Dutt before the Age of Consent Committee to show that 
SJ, Dutt personally supported a penal legislation to prevent child marriage. Sj. Chunder 
challenged Mr. Neogi's claims that Bengal opinion was against the Bill and referred to 
|be verdict of a meeting sought to be held by tbe oppositionists to tbe Bill and captured 
by the protagonists of the Bill. Sj. Chunder also relied on tbe opinion of the All-India 
Medical Congress and Acharya P. C. Boy. 

Mr. Keogy defended his opposition to tbe Bill and stated that he was only truly 
reflecting the opinion of his constituency. He cited tbe opinions of Justice J. B. Das and 
tbe Bar Library of Calcutta which were against any social legislation. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma claiming to speak for both Bengal and Madras maintained that 
both provinces were really not opposed to the Bill. 

Mr. Acharya reiterated bis opposition to tbe Bill and said that the Bill would not 
have m^e progress it had made, except for tbe solid support of the official benches and 
the European group. The victory on the Bill was not a victory of logic, but of numbers. 

Pandit NiJkanta Das also opposed tbe Bill. 

Sir Purshottamdas Tbakurdas then supported tbe Bill, He deprecated tbe tendency 
on either side to attribute motives to tbe other side. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya opposed the Bill. He declared that the Assembljr 
was abusing its authority of enacting legislations by placing tbe Bill on tbe Statute Book 
without agreeing to any of tbe amendments proposed in order to make the Bill more 
acceptable. 

Messr. Jogiab, Sesba Iyengar and Amarnatb Dutt opposed the Bill. 

Mr. E. y. ^ngaswami Iyengar opposed the Bill and maintained that t6ose who 
oonscientiously believed that it was bounden on them to betrotbe their daughter before 
14, were entitled to protection under tbe British Buie. He disputed tbe proposition that 
pre-puberty marriage was an evil. 

Bai Saheb Harbilas Sarda in a brief speech acknowledged the debt; he owed to the 
supporters of the Bill and reiterated his conviction in tbo/honesty of tbe oppbnents as well 
as the supporters of the Bill. 

The House then divided and the Bill was carried by 67 to Unvotes. The result 
was received with vociferous cheers in which even some opposers of the Bill joined. 

Withdrawal of Protection to Tinplate Indnstrj. 

On the 24TH SEPTEMBER Pandit Nllkanta Das moved a resolution to amend 
the Steel Protection Act of 1927 with a view to withdraw tbe protection granted there- 
under to the Tinplate Industry in India. 
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pandit Nillcaiita Dm nrged that the protection granted to the Tinplate Indnitrj 
ebonld be withdrawn m it has failed to carry ont Indianiiation adequately and for ita 
treatment of labour in connection with the Qolmnri Strike. He Mid that while labonim 
imported from abroad wele gi?en roughly about Be. 1|800 per month Indians for doing the 
eame work were given only Be. 88 and the manner in which they had shamelemly treated 
the strikers at Oolmuri forfeited their claim to protection at the cost of the Indian tax- 
payers. 

Mr. Winterbotham (Buropean from Msdrae) failed to understand the attitude of the 
Bihar and OrisM Government in refusing to set up a court of inquiry under the Trades 
Dispntel Act to decide the matter. The Bihar Government in retusing to take advantage 
of the machinery that hM been set up to deal with the matter had done the greatest 
dieeervioe to the employers, employee and the general public in the country. He contested 
the assertion that IndianiMtion had not made proper progress, for in 1983 the number of 
covenanted men were 88 while it now stood at 42. He opposed the resolution which if 
carried, would close down a national industry which wm Mving crores of rupees from the 
Welsh Tinplate works. 

Mr. H, P. Mody«(Bomhay Millowners) Mid that the resolution was unhappily worded, 
which, if carried, would commit the House to a dangerous principle, namely, whenever 
there was a quarrel between the employers and the employed protection would be with- 
drawn from the industry concerned. Mr. Mody said the House was not the proper forum 
for deciding this question which should be left to an impartial court of enquiry. The 
Bihar Government, he Mid, showed absolute inaptitude in dealing with the situation. 

Dewan Chamanlal said the subsidy which a foreign country has succeeded in 
securing under fictitious pleas should be withdrawn if it is proved that the company is 
guilty of the grossest violation of decency and order. There should be no hesitation on 
the part of the Ho.se to refuse subsidy at the cost of the taxpayers* money. He referred 
to mismanagement which compelled the company to issue debenture bonds and to inhuman 
trMtment to the strikers when the management resorted even to outting off water connec- 
tion to break the strike. The Company was practically owned by the Burma Oil 
Company who were utilising it in order to beat their rivals in the oil trade in other parts 
of the world. It was not a national concern and so no protection should be granted to 
it. He appealed to the House to do something for the strikers of Golmuri. If they carried 
this resolntioo, they would pass a vote of censure on the Government who would bring 
pressure on the company in order to treat the labourers well. 

Sir B. N. Mitra dwelt on the attitude of Government towards labonr question to 
study which they had appointed a Boyal Commission of Labonr. Government, be said, 
look^ with favour on the growth of genuine trade union movement in the country 
but unfortunately labonr in the country was often drawn in the whirlpool of politics. 
The position at Golmuri, Sir B. N. Mitra said, was complicated by the introduction 
of politics. Narrating the facts of the case as was under possession of Government, he Mid 
there was no strike at Tinplate factory as a full complement of labour were at work there. 

Pandit Nilkanta Das interrupting asked if the new hands recruited were skilled labonr. 

Sir B. N. Mitra replied in the affirmative. 

Proceeding Sir B. N. Mitra said that the difficulty In dealing with labonr question in 
the country was due to the fact that it was difficult to know who is a leader to-day and 
who will he leader to-morrow. Beferring to the reason why the British Government did 
not appoint a court of inquiry it was because there was no demand for it. 

Mr. T. T. Phillips, (European Bengal) read telegram from the management of 
Tinplate Workers that they did not ont oil the water supply of the strikers. The break- 
down was due to the action of some unknown persons wbioh were put in proper order at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru Mid that it was not a mere party resolntion but the whole weight 
of the Indian National Congress wm behind it. He did not want to go into the facts 
Honse had already heard enough of it. He congratulated the non- 
official members on both sides upon their nneqoivocable and unqualified condemnation 
of the action of the Bihar Government for not appointing a court of enquiry. Ho 
tmphasised that an absolute case had been made out for withdrawing the protection and 
uppeslrd to all sections of the Honse of non-offioialf to snpport the resolution. 

Sir George Bainy dwelt on the tariff side of the question. If protection was with 
drawn the tinplate industry, be said, would close down and the Tata Company would 
fififfcult to dispose of 40, BOO tons of manufactured steel at present consumed by 
the TIn-Plato Factory, It was dangerous principle to^withdraw protection after having 
ouoe given it. It would have a very nniettliog effect on an industry seeking to avail of 
protection. 
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IH^Mtoloifon^ he uked that If the Bihar Ooferament made a mittake wbj ihoa*d the 
Tinplate Indnitrj be poniebed for It. 

The motion waa then pnt before the Hosse and earried by 51 to 43 Totee, 

Burmeee Hanger Striker*! Death. I 

Mr. J. K Manlhi (Rangoon) next moved an adjournment of the Honse to ooneider 
the sitnation arieing out of the action and policy of the Government regarding their 
lefnial to allow the nse of yellow robee by Bodbiet monki who were prisonere in the 
Rangoon jail, which reenlted in the death of Phongyi Wiaaya in oonseqnence of prolonged 
bnnger-Btrike and was likely to involve farther loes of lives . 

In moving the motion Mr. Mnnehl eaid that in Burma the political agitation wai 
carried on by monki and priests. Their demand was narrowed to the simple issue that the 
Burmeee monks among the political prisoners would be allowed to wear yellow robes 
In jails in consonance to the dictates of their religion. 

Referring to the death of a particular prisoner who died on account of hunger- 
strike he said that bo was sentenced to transportation for six years by a trial which was in 
reality a mockery of it. He was on hanger strike when the court sat in jail and when 
be was enable to sit and even to speak, evidence was entered against him and he 
was convicted. He referred to the constitutional aspect of the case that if the motion 
WBS onheeded by the Honse it might give a fillip to the separation movement in Burma, 
that Burma*! case had no chance in the Indian Assembly. 

Mr. Mnnshi understood that the Inspector-General of Prisons, who was sympathetic, 
was willing to grant his request for the yellow robes but the Burmese Government 
turned a deaf ear and restored his robes only when the Btriker*a body was a corpse. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons, he understood, also protested against the inhuman 
method of forcible feeding which was given up only when farther resort to it wouM 
have ended in his instantaneous death. 

Sir James Orerar said that he did not anticipate that he would be called to meet 
the ecmstitniional questions which did not really arise over the motion. Therefore, he 
wonld not touch them. The real issuo was the causes leading to the hunger-strike. He 
informed the House that judgment was difficult without reference to the local circum- 
stances and local oouilitiona Tlie deceased persou who bad several convietious was 
shown exceptional consideration. Rigorous imprisonment was changed to simple and 
4he sentence of six years referred to by Mr. Munshi was commuted by the Government 
to three years. The question of yellow robes was not the only cause of hunger-strike. 
The det^ased first resorted to hunger-strike on the question of diet. When this reqnest 
was met he raised the question of wearing bis yellow robes and also of worship in a 
particular kind of shrine. The Burmese Government gave full oonsideration to the 
question of setting up some temporary shrines of this obaraoter, but found it impossible 
to .comply with this request. Sir James ^Orerar asked the House whether it would not 
be practical impossibility If similar requests were made by * Sadhus * and * Faqnfre Mn 
Indian jails. There iwas no provision of this character in England. Ho conceivable 
system of jail administration permitted compliance with the terms of persons of the 
priestly order when in jail. The Burmese Kings deprived the priest of bis robes. 

Mr. Munshi What is the authority for that ? 

Sir James Crerar:— My authority is the memorandum prepared from the records 
of the regime of Burmese Kings. (Applanse). 

The Home Member emphasised that while it might be possible in certain oases to 
allow tlie use of yellow robes the questiou of compliance with thm requirements of the 
priestly order would be an impossibility. The reference to a const itntional c]|aeBtion 
by Mr. Munshi was not relevant and therefore be would not reply. 

Pandit Malaviya eaid that the Government*! action in regard to the treatment of the 
Burmese prisoners deserved the severest condemnation of every Indian and Barman. 
Their demand was simple and the Government ought to have accepted it. The Govern- 
ment f'Ught to treat with respect and sympathy every person convicted of Section 134 4. 

Mr. Stuart Smith saw no utility of moving ibis potion, because the other day they 
carried a motion eensuring the Government in regard to the treatment u( political prisoners. 

Mr. Fszal Rahimntalla on ^behalf of his party accorded whole-hearted snpport to the 
motion (cheers). He criticised the Home Member for avoiding straight answers whether 
they meant to pursne the policy of non-interference in religione mattersf*. 

Mr. Sherwani supporting the motion eaid that tfaejGbvernment wepVeiponable in 
reference to panicnlar persons and commnnitka. He reooniMlikl his imperieboe In jail to 
demonstrate how different treatment was accorded to the Bnropean: and the lodiAtt 
priconen even in regard to the question of dress. 
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Mr, S. N. Roy in his maiden speech narrated the facts of the case as there was 
much misapprehenaion in regard to the case. The question, he said, InroWed a large 
principle. If they acceded to it the ‘ Fakirs.’ ‘ Sadhns ’ and Mullahs might demand 
this privilege. In referentm to the case before the House ho said the Government of 
Burma should decide this case. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru on behalf of the Congress Party denied that the Burmese 
case was one to get a close attention of the Indian members of the Assembly or any 
part of India. Referring to the case before the House, he said, it was worse than 
that of Jatindra Nath Dae. 

Mr. Jayakar said the issue was simple and should not be shrouded by raising^the 
question of a large principle. A little more intelligent administration of jail ruled 
would have averted this calamity in which a man gave his life to gain small things, 
namely to wear his religious robe. 

The censure motion was then put to the vote and carried by 74 to 48 votes. The 
House then adjourned . 

Commissioner for Medical Education. 

On the 25TH SEPTEMBER official business was transacted in the House. 
After question hour Sir George Schuster?moved for a grant of a supplementary 
token sum to defray charges in respect of salt which was granted. 

A demand for the grant of a token sum to defray the expenses for the 
creation of a new post of the Commissioner of Medical Standards and Quali- 
fications made by the Finance Member evoked heated discussion. 

Sir George Shuster said that it was rather unusual to come before the House 
with a proposal which had been turned down by the Standing Finance Committee, 
but circumstances were exceptional in this case. Here the financial significance 
of the proposal was negligible but the question of policy involved was very 
important. ' 

opposed the demand to register a protest against the manner 
in which the medical graduates of the Indian Universities had been treated 
in the matter of the recruitment of I. M. S. It was an insult to the national 
self-respect that an I, M. S. man should be made a sort of an All-India Dictator 
to supervise over all the Indian Universities. 

Sir Fazli Hossain said that it was a temporary measure which has been 
arrived at in consultation with Provincial Ministers. When a final decision as 
regards permanent arrangement would be made the Assembly would certainly be 
given an opportunity to consider the case fully so that it might not affect the 
dignity of the House or the country. 

Jayakar opposing the demand styled it as a “seductive” 
proposal. Though it was temporary, it was a vicious proposal which should 
be turned down unceremoniously. 

The President at this stage suggested that in view of the discussion which 
me proposal had evoked the Government should consider whether they could 
postpone It till the next session when the House would be fuller and would be 
in a better position to discuss it. 

resumed ^'^ssain did not agree to the proposal and the discussion was 

F Jayakar referring to the mention of the names of Ministers by Sir 

“ossain said that the less one uttered the names of Ministers in this House 
rrif j ’u knew what sort of men these Ministers were. He severely 

ncilij .iT proposal which was opposed by the University of Bombay and 
asked the House to turn it down. 

gave his support to the demand Mr, Amarnath Dutt 
® demand. It was an affront, he said, to place an I M. S. Officer in 

position dictator in regard to the Indian Universities, 
a ^“^'^anlal following strongly criticised the Government for bringing 

rnemw- 1 ? nature at the end of the session when many 

u Purihottamdas Thakurdas could not support the motion 

information. 

Hussain told that the measure was only a temporary one but the 
H eedingg of the Standing Finance Committee disclosed that the post would 
30 
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not Bid fo temporary at it was given out in the House. Judging the proposal 
by its merit, it was one which it was difficult to support. 

After Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. M. K. Acharya had opposed the motion 
Pandit Malaviya said that there was no proposal m[)re insulting to Indian 
Universities than the one that a commissioner should be' appointed to supervise 
^ medical education in the Universities, so that Indian degrees would be acceptable 
to the British Medical Council. Indian Universities should rather close down 
than submit to this insult. 

The motion was being discussed when the House adjourned. 

^ Adjournment Motion. 

On the s6TH SEPTEMBER, after question hour, Dewan Chamanlal wanted 
^to'move the adjournment of the business of the House to discuss an urgent matter 
of public importance, namely, the failure of the Government to give a satisfactory 
answer to the South African Deputation. 

Sir James Crerar opposed the motion on the ground that it would embarrass 
the Secretary of State and Sir Muhammad Habibullah who were engaged in 
delicate negotiations with the Colonial Office. He submitted that a proper 
opportunity for discussing the thing would arise when the Samuel Wilson Com- 
mittee Report, which would come out shortly would be published 

Mr. K. C. Roy was not convinced by the argument of the Leader of the 
. House and in order to facilitate tho discussion of the motion he withdrew the 
motion standing in his name which referred to the same subject. Mr. Roy 
emphasised that the matter was very urgent so far as the interest of India was 
concerned. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that it was very urgent that the matter should be dis- 
cussed here. The negotiation which was being conducted in England should be 
conducted in the spirit of suggestions dictated by the House. He, however, said 
that if the Government gave an assurance that it would stand by the views 
expressed by the South African Deputation he would not press his motion. 

Dewan Chamanlal further represented that no standing order could stop 
' the motion of adjournment on the ground of its discussion having embarrassed the 
Government. 

T^e President The Home Member says that no decision will be made by 
the Parliament without giving an opportunity to the Assembly to discuss the 
matter. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay following said that Dewan Chamanlal has made out no 
case of urgency. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said that the discussion of the matter would 
serve to clear up the atmosphere. There was no more urgent matter than the 
Kenya question as the country was in suspense. 

The President Since when it has been in suspense ? 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas They did not know what the Government 
have done. 

The President When have you learnt it ? 

Sir P. Thakurdas : — A fortnight ago. 

The President : — Then why was not the motion brought earlier. 

Sir Purushottamdas Because it was thought that the Government would be 
able to give some satisfactory answer in the meantime. Besides, it was also 
thought that the House could get an opportunity to discuss the matter in con- 
nection with Mr. Roy’s motion for a cut in connection with the supplementary 
demand to defray the expenses of Mr. Sastri’s mission to East Africa. 

Sir George Schuster The Government had no intention to stifle the dis- 
cussion on the matter but he assured the House that the Governineot of India 
had communicated every single item of the points urged by the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee. 

Sir James Crerar pointed out that the Government could not publish the 
eommunications on account of some Standing Orders regarding the publication 
of the comunications. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pointed out that the Standing Emigration Committee 
was purely a nominated body. Therefore, the Congress Painty has nothing 
to do with It. 
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Sir Purushottatndas :-«But Pandit Motilal Nekru and Mr. Rangaswami 
Jyengar attended it. 

Mr. Mehta-*They attended as interested spectators and not as members. 
So far as the C^gresl Party were concerned they were not committed by 
the recommendations of the Standing Emigration Committee. 

Sir. B. N. Mitter-— In that case the urgency of the matter arose much earlier. 

The President : Are the Government of India prepared to say what 
they said ? 

Sir James Crerar : We precluded from doing that by the statutory ru)fs 
relating to correspondence. 

The President Then how can you prevent the members from expressing 
their views ? ^ 

Mr. K. C. Roy : The Government of India have not stated their attitude 
on the representation by the East African Deputation. 

Dewan Chamanlal : The Government gave this unsatisfactory reply only 
yesterday that they were unable to inform the House their views. 

The President then gave his ruling. He was convinced that the matter 
was urgent but the Standing Orders said that a motion should not anticipate 
another motion of which notice had already been given. He found in the 
agenda paper Mr. Roy’s motion for a cut which would raise the same issues. 
So he disallowed the adjotfrnment motion. 

A voice : Mr. Roy has withdrawn it. 

The President : He cannot. 

The President said that he was prepared to sit late and give the House 
an opportunity to discuss Mr. Roy’s motion which was below in the list. 

Coastal Bill Postponed Till Delhi Session. 

Before the day’s business was taken up in the Assembly to-day referring 
to Mr. Haji*s Coastal Reservation Bill which was the first in the list, the President 
asked if the mover was agreeable to postpone its discussion till the next session 
in view of the fact that considerable doubt existed if the recommendation 
for republication meant re-circulation for opinion, and also in view of the 
statement by the Commerce Member that soon after the return of Lord Irwin 
from England a conference of the interests concerned would be held to explore 
some means of agreement. Unless the mover wanted to prejudice that conference 
the President suggested he shoul I agree to postpone the motion till the Delhi 
Session. 

Mr. S. N. Haji, replying, said that he agreed to the suggestion of the 
President and consideration of the measure till the next session. 

Non-Official Bills. 

jPandit Bhargav next referred to the Select Committee his Bill to amend 
Section jja of the Code of Criminal Procedure and Mr. K, C. Neogy his Bill to 
amend the Indian Merchandise Act Marks Act. After that nineteen non-official 
bills were introduced. 

Recommendations of Road Development Committee. 

Sir B. N. Mitra then moved a resolution to give effect to some of the re- 
commendations of the Indian Road Development Committee. It was to the effect 
that the increase in the import and excise duties on motor spirit from 4 to 6 
annas per gallon, introduced by the Indian Finance Act for the current year, 
should be maintained for a period of five years in the first instance. Proceeds of 
the additional duty during the same period should be allotted as a block grant 
for expenditure on road development to be credited to a Separate Road Develop- 
inent Account, the unexpended balances of which should not lapse at the end 
of the financial year. 

Six official Bills passed by the Council of State were then passed by the 
Assembly without discussion. 

_ Kenya Problem. 

bir George Schuster then moved a motion for the grant of a supplementary 
grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 17,000 to defray charges of the Rt. Hon’ble 
Shastn’s mission to East Africa. 
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Mr. K. C. Roy moved that the grant be reduced by rupee one to call 
attention of the Mouse to the East African question. When Mr. Shastri went to 
Kenya it was believed that he went there as an Ambassador of India. But 
afterwards it was found out that his services were placed. at the disposal of Sir 
Samuel Wilson. The London Times* *' Correspond ept wrote regarding the 
mission that while Sir Wilson’s was a success that of Mr. Sastri’s was a dismal 
failure. He also criticised the action of the Government of India with regard to 
the recommendations of the Hilton-Young Commission. While the Parliaments of 
every country interested in the affair got an opportunity to discuss the Report, 
the Indian Legislature had been so long given no opportunity to discuss it. 

^ Sir Purihottamdas Thakurdas in a very able speech condemned the action 
of the Government for not rising to the height of the occasion in dealing with the 
question. He narrated how the East African Deputation had so long waited 
in Simla to know what attitude the Government of India took and in despair 
left the day before. The Government of India undertook a very serious respon- 
sibility in carrying negotiation in this matter without taking the public into 
confidence. If anything went wrong, he warned, a very serious situation would 
arise in the country for which the Government would be held entirely responsible. 

Sir Fazli Hussain said that the Government of India’s attitude towards the 
question affecting Indians in foreign lands since 1920 was a sufficient guarantee 
mat India’s case would not go by default. He said that the Government of India’s 
duty in this respect was that of an Advocate and they had faithfully communi- 
cated to the Secretary of State the views of the Standing Emigration Committee 
with, of course, the change of a comma here and there as an Advocate would do 
when he felt that thereby he would best serve the interest of his client. He 
assured the House that utmost would be done to protect the Indian interest in 
East Africa. 

Pandit Malavlya : There was no greater duty for Indians than to stand by 
the Kenya Indians unflinchingly and the Government should adopt thoroughly a 
firm attitude. The question of common roll was a vital question on which there 
should be no compromise. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay said that the Indians’ cause in East Africa had their 
utmost sympathy. He thought that the publication of the communication from 
the Government of India to the Secretary of State regarding the East African 
question at this stage might give a handle to the other side and spoil everything. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that the demand of Indians, namely, of a common 
roll, was a simple one. He could not see why it should n )t be granted. 

Sir George Schuster, after narrating the problem in East Africa said, that 
fhe day’s debate was very hopeful and would considerably strengthen the hands 
of the Government of India. 

Mr. K. C. Roy, in withdrawing his motion, remarked that Sir .Fazli Hussain 
had pronounced a new constitutional doctrine, that the position of the Government 
of India in this matter was that of an Advocate. The Government of India’s 
position was not that of an Advocate but that of a high contracting party. 

The demand was then passed and the Assembly adjourned ‘*Sine die”. 
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The Governor’s Address. 

The July Session of the Bombay Legislative Council oommencei at Poona gn the 
22ad July 1929 nnder the presiciency of the Hon’ble Blr. A. K. Dshlsvi. The Swarajists 
did not attend owing to the Congress Working Committee's resolntion. 

H. E» the GOVERNOR addressing the Connoil said that his investigations in the 
finances of the presidency impressed on him the fact that they were already dangerously 
near, if not already passed, the point where commitments conld not be met unless either 
the eapenditnre was reduced or additional resnnrces were found. 

Referring to land revenue settlements, His Excellency reiterated that Government 
bad no intention of proceeding farther with pending settlements until these were reconsi- 
dered in the light of any fresh decisions which might be arrived at. The Government were 
making every effort to have a complete, soand and progressive measure but it was not 
possible to introduce it this session. 

He referred to labour strikes in Bombay and rioting which followed. He paid a 
tribute to the police and said that they were much strained during the strike and (hat extra 
police had to be called in from districts. He thought it necessary hence that the police 
should be strengthened and told the Connell that they will be askei to sanction grant for 
increasing the police force in Bombay. 

His Excellency next dwelt on the labour situation in Bombay and said that inti- 
midation and terrorisation of workers by strikers tended to upiet the peace of the city and 
legislation was necessary to prevent this, and told the Council that they would ha asked to 
consider such a legislation. He farther said that his Government bad decided ,not to prooee^l 
with legislation for anti-picketting pending the result of an examiuation of the Buglfgh 
Act which was at present being gone into by the British Governroont. His Excellency 
farther told the Council that they Vonld be asked to consider legislation to deport bad 
characters in times of trouble, as their presence in Bombay daring the last riots have con- 
siderably put Government to trouble In keeping the peace. 

His Excellency conolnded with an appeal to the Blill-owners to carry out recommenda- 
tions of the Fawcett Committee. 

Abakari Bill. 

The house next proceeded with the Abakari Bill. The brat reading was passed 
in the last session in Bombay with the warning to the Minister that the Bill was a 
step towards a policy of prohibition, Rao Bahadur Kale in order to commit Government 
to a definite policy of prohibition by emb )dyiog that policy in a statute moved an amend- 
ment to the preamble to that, effect. The Minister in Charge, Mr. Jadhav, pleaded that 
the amendment was ineffective and unnsual. Mr. Nathnbhai Dasai, Messrs. shpaude, 
Naik, Dixit and Gunjal participated in the debate and supported the amendment and an 
interesting debate followed. Rao Bahadur Kale replying oondemnel Government for not 
giving effect to their declaration in a statute. 

The Hon'ble Minister tried to convince the bouse that the amendment was out of place. 

Several non-official members supporting the amendment observed ; Why shonld the 
Government fight shy of the amending preamble when they had declared the policy of 
total prohibition as the ultimate goal 7 

Mr. J, E. B. Hotson, leader of the House, said that the amendment was useless and 
ineffective as the Government had a 'ready declared their policy and the Government were 
bound by it. It was quite nnnsnal to pnt in a declaration of the policy in the preamble. 
They should not encomber the preamble. 

Mr. N. R. Gnnjal charged Mr, Jadhav with inconsistency, contrasting the latter’s 
reply to the Nasik address and his present opposition. 

The amendment was pnt to vote and on a division the amendment was lost and the 
second reading of the bill was passed. 

The Bombay University BUI. 

The Education Minister then moTed;tbe Bombay University Bill for the first reading, 
Mr. Swaminarayan moved an amendment to delete thej word ** Bnrongh ” so as to enlarge 
the scope of the bill, so that all the mnnioipalitiee would get the francbiee. 
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The Ooveroment objected on the grounds that the oonstitnenop would be nnwSeldjr 
and that the question was gone into a few years back. 

The mover pointed out that the argument was not sound as the time has changed. 

The amendment was put to the vote and lost. The bill was read for the first time, 
^he bill was read for the second and third time and was passed. Thd House then adjourned. 

British Labour Congratulated. 

e ^ On the S3RD JULY, after interpellations, Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved the 
following resolution : — 

*Wrhe Council desires to offer its sincere greetings to Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald upon the accession to power of the British Labour Party, and expresses 
its sincere hope that his Government will spare no efforts to bring political 
peace to India by a satisfactory solution of the constitutional problem such as 
wil win for it the general and hearty support of the people of India.” 

Mr. Pradhan observed that the assumption of ofiice by Labour was an 
event of international significance. A great duty devolved upon the Ministry 
in showing that they were truly a people’s party. The policy of the Labour 
P^rty was political peace, and that could not be achieved until India was given 
a due place in the Commonwealth. They had faith in the Labour Party and 
even Tilak’s manifesto, on behalf of the Congress Democratic Party, stated 
thtit it was their aim to establish self-government in India with the help of 
the Labour Party. Indeed, much water had fiown under the bridge since ^that 
time. India had some faith in the professions of the Labour Party. Mr. Mac- 
Donald had declared a few months back, that India would be given Dominion 
Status within a year. Though professions and actions were not the same, the 
people of India hoped that Labour would be able to bring about political 
peace by giving India its rightful place in the Commonwealth. 

The motion was carried amid acclamation. 

Encumbered Estates Amending Bill. 

The Sind Encumbered Estates Amending Bill was then passed, enabling 
Jagirdars or Zemindars to pledge their property in case of Takavi Loans with 
the previous sanction of the ofiScer granting such loans. 

Mr. Pahaljani’s amendment that a Jagirdar or Zemindar should be allowed 
to alienate or charge his estate beyond his natural life, with the previous 
sanction of the Collector instead of the Commissioner in Sind, was lost. 

Gambling Act Amending Bill. 

The Council also passed into law the Bombay Prevention of Gambling 
(Amending) Bill, with a view to make it clear that wagering, when such wagering 
* or betting took place between any persons inter se ” in such a manner and 
by such contrivance as may be permitted by licence granted under the Bombay 
Race Courses Licencing Act of 1912, that is, under the existing totalisator system. 

Disposal of Pilgrim Tax. 

Discussion on the Local Bodies Amending Bill proposing that the proceeds 
of the pilgrim tax should be used solely for the health, convenience and safety 
of the pilgrims had not concluded when the Council rose for the day. 

Land Revenue Code Amend. Bill. 

On the 24TH JULY Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale’s Bill further to amend the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code, having been read for the second and third time was 
passed. 

Local Board Act Amend. Bill. 

The House thed took into consideration the im^rtant Bill of Mr. Pataskar, 
further to amend the Local Boards Act. 

The Bill sought to extend the franchise to educated men, such as, doctors, 
pleaders and others who are left out under the present system. Non-agricul- 
turists also, the mover contended, must be represented on the boards. The 
maxim **no representation without taxation”, was not wholly right. 

The members who opposed the Bill took their stand on the ground that 
there should be no representation without taxation. As the non-agriculturists 
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did not contribute anything to the local funds, they could have no representa- 
tion, they declared. 

The Honble Mr. Hidayatulla opposed the Bill, observing that it was of a 
far-reaching character. It gave franchise to those who lived outside the 
jurisdiction of the district local boards. All the city people, without having any * 
interest in the district, would swamp the boards. He said that those who 
wanted franchise should buy a piece of ground or hire a house. ^ ' 

The mover, answering *the criticisms, 8aid»that much of the opposition was 
the result of prejudice against a particular class, the class of pleaders and 
doctors. If it was so, he said he was prepared to drop the provision dealing 
with this class, and ask the House to^accept the remaining portion. 

The Bill was put to vote, and thrown out. 

Bombay Police Act Amend. Bill. 

After that a bill further to amend the City of Bombay Police Act, 190a, 
of Mr. Swaminarayan was taken up for discussion, The bill sought to give oppor- 
tunities to public bodies, like the Humanatarian League to remove a diseased 
or a wounded animal before the veterinary practitioner would direct it to be 
destroyed by a police officer. 

The leader of the house opposed the bill. The debate was continued on th|^ 
next day, the a5TH JULY, when the mover withdrew the Bill. 

Non-Official Bills. 

Some interest was created by another Bill of Mr. Swaminarayana which 
wanted to repeal Section 88 of the Bombay Revenue Code. The section gives 
discretionary authority to .confer powers on the superior landholders for the 
recovery of their rent from inferior landholders. The mover depicted a very 
pathetic picture of the sufferings indicted upon poor peasants by tneir superior 
landholders. He also pointed out a few concrete cases and said that the superior 
landholders should go to the civil courts for their c )mplaints. 

The Bill was supported by Mr. Bole and others, but was strongly opposed 
by many. Sirdar Mujumdar pointed out that the power conferred by section 88 
was restricted by the following sections. Ihe power should be withdrawn from 
those inamdars who abused it. 

The Bill was withdrawn. 

Deccan Agriculturist Relief Amend. Bill. 

The Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturist Relief Act was then taken up. 
Mr. Pataskar moved that it be read for the first time. 

The leader of the house remarked that the Government of India was think- 
ing of repealing the Act and bringing in a fresh Bill, though he could not give 
the exact time. Hence the Bill should be withdrawn. 

But the Bill was proceeded with and the discussion bad not finished 
when the Council adjourned. 

Next day, the 26TH JULY Rao Bahadur Patil,. opposing, said that by the 
new definition in the Bill, the rights of teaants working in the fields were curtailed, 
on the ground that the land did not belong to them. 

Flood Havoc in Sind. 

After Mr. Ghosal, the Commissioner had*opposed the Bill, Mr. Mi ran MahQ? 
med Shah moved an adjournment 'motion to consider the situation caused by the 
Sind floods. He said that Press reports estimated the loss of property at one 
crore of rupees and loss of human life at 30. The speaker observed that so far as 
his knowledge went, the Government were still trying to collect land revenue 
and auctioning cattle. 

The Revenue Secretary, replying, characterised the estimated loss of one 
crore as exaggerated. After reading the summary of the telegraphic reports 
from the Commissioner in Sind, the speaker observed that the general conclusion 
tnight be drawn that while rain did considerable damage in some parts, it had 
in others had an extremely beneficial effect and in the case of “ lift ” lands, 
cultivation to be undertaken in places where, owing to the low level 
of the river, it would not otherwise have been possible. Nothing in the nature 
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of a very serious calamity had befallen the country. With the possible exception 
of Nawabshah District, there appeared to be no necessity for extraordinary 
measures anywhere to meet the situation. The Government were prepared to 
place at the disposal of the Collectors as much Takavi as they might require, 

. and they were being so informed. Concluding, he said thatMn the affected areas, 
the Government had no doubt that any difficulties Zamindars might have expert 
enced in paying final payments of land revenue, had been sympathetically consi- 
dered by the Collector. 

Jdr* Miranshah, replying, said that Collectors had under>estimated the losses 
and he could not understand the attitude of the Government. 

The adjournment motion was then unanimously carried. 

Resuming the debate on the the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act Amending 
Bill, Mr. Mtran Mahomed shah opposing said that it would affect seriously the 
Sind Zamindars, whose income was above one thousand, but who were labouring 
under heavy Indebtedness. 

Mr. Pahaljani and the Thakore of Kerwada opposed the Bill. 

Sir G. Hidayatultah opposing the Bill said that the remedy was worse 
than the disease. The House then adjourned. 

On the 2;TH JULY, resuming the debate, the Hon Mr. Hotson, Leader of 
'the House, opposed the Bill observing that when comprehensive legislation was 
"undertaken, piecemeal legislation was a mistake. The Government proposed 
to repeal the present Act and replace it by another measure which would give 
relief to genuine agriculturists. Legislation in the matter would be expedited 
when the very urgent business engaging the attention of the Government was off 
their hands. 

After further debate Mr. Pataskar*s Bill was rejected without a division. 

Labour Representation on Port Turst. 

Mr. Bole moved the Port Trust Act Amending Bill to bring the Trust in 
line with the Improvment Trust and the Bombay Municipality in respect of 
Labour representation. 

Mr. Bole accepted the amendment of the Chief Secretary to give Labour 
one seat in the Port Trust, and the Bill as amended was passed into law. 

Resolutions were then taken up after some bills were either dropped or 
not moved. 

Medical Inspection of Schoolboys. 

Mr. Chikodi’s resolution for reintroducing a scheme of medical inspection 
of school-going students abolished in 1921 as a measure of retrenchment, was 
pressed to a division and carried by 29 to 23 votes. 

Bardoli Revision Settlement. 

A full dress debate then took place on Mr. Shivdasani’s resolution recom- 
mending to the Government that a committee of inquiry be appointed to consider 
and report which Government officers were responsible for the injustice done to 
the cultWators of Bardoli Taluka by the last revision settlement and for driving 
them to have recourse to non-payment of land revenue and in what manner 
such Government officers should be dealt with. 

Rao Bahadur Naik supporting the motion, remarked that the whole report 
of Mr. Jayakar was overhauled by Mr. Anderson, who was regarded as an 
expert in revenue and the latter (Mr. Anderson) was mostly responsible for 
^he tragedy that followed. 

Discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the 29TH JULY the Council was in an unusually pleasaut mood with the 
entry into the Council Chamber of Swarajists induding Mr. K. F. Nariman, 
who was greeted with smiles from the treasury bencnes 

The Local Bodies Amending Bill, making obligatory the appointment of 
a Pilgito-tax Committee, was referred to a Select Committee. 

Medical Act Amending Bill. 

The Bombay Medical Act Amending Bill to give effect to the reciprocal 
arrangements agreed to by all local Governments for free registration In all 
provinces of practitioners who had been registered in one province, was passed 
into law. 
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INCREASE OF POLICE FORCE i6i 

BOMBAY BORSTAL BILL 

Mr. Hotson^ Home Member, then introduced and moved the first reading of 
the Amending Bill to provide for the establishment of Borstal Sdiools in the 
Presidency. The Bill was intended for youths with criminal habits, tendencies and 
associations, whose reforidation had not been attempted by other means. It was 
based upon English Acts, namely, the Prevention of Crimes Act of ipofi, and the 
subsequent amended Act, the Criminal Justice Administration Act of 1914, the former 
of which rendered possible the establishment of a Borstal Institution in England. 

The Bill stated : ‘*A Borstal School means a place in which young ofTendess, 
whilst detained in pursuance of this Act, are given such industrial trsuning and other 
instructions and are subjucted to such disciplinaiy and moral influences as will 
conduce to their reformation and to prevention of crime.’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hotson. in a lengthy speech, listened to with rapt attention, 
traced the history of the attempts at local legislation for the last aijj years. Mr. 
Alexander, Inspector-General of Prisons, who made the first attempt in 1909, 
suggested that Col. Jackson should visit Borstal schools and report. The speaker, witii 
great modesty, then referred to his long note on the subject, written when he was 
Under Secretary of the Judicial Department and said that cold water was thrown on 
it. The Government then revived the question in 19x2, and later the conference of 
Inspector-General of Prisons at Delhi in 1924 made important suggestions. 

Continuing, the Home Member said that the maximum period of detention in 
a Borstal school, as fixed in the Bill, was 5 years. The Borstal school would take 
boys of age from 16 to 21 years and keep them to a maximum of 23 years. Juvenile 
jails which took boys from 18 to 23 would be absorbed into the Borstal schools. 
The speaker remarked that the solution of the problem of girls had not been yet 
found, though attempts on a small scale had been made in other respects,n amely, 
rescue homes. 

Mr. Hotson was greeted with cheers on the conclusion of his speech. All 
sections of the Council supporting the Bill congratulated him for introducing 
a “benevolent” legislation. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

INCREASE OP BOMBAY POLICE FORCE 

On the jothn JUL Y the Home member moved for a supplementary grant for 
increasing the Bombay City Police Force which would involve an ultimate annual 
recurring expenditure of Rs, 2,55,215. It was pointed out that the existing Police 
Force in Bombay and the transport at their disposal was not sufficient, which fact 
was clearly demonstrated during the riots in February. 

Mr. Nariman observed that the demand could have been brought after the 
Riots Enquiry Committee had made its lecommendations, as it was considering 
and taking evidence on the question of increasing the Police Force. Increase in 
the Police Force was no remedy to stop the disturbances. But the remedy lay in 
giving adequate opportunities to the citizens to defend themselves. The speaker said 
that the solution of the problem was in allowing respectable citizens to arm 
themselves. Concluding, he said it was ridiculous that Honorary Magistrates, who 
had powers to order firing, should not be allowed the privilege of carrying arms. 

Mr. Asvale and Mr. Bole supported the demand. 

Mr. Naik suggested that the Bombay City should bear half the expenditure, li 
was not proper that it should be charged to the general revenues. 

The Home Member, in reply, observed that the suggestion of having a body 
of Civic Guards and volunteers as a substitute for the police force was an important 
one, which the Government had in their minds. They had read a report as to 
how special constables in Delhi worked. That apart, increase in the police force 
was necessary in normal times and not during communal disturbances and strikes 
only. What they wanted was a permanent police force as no volunteers could 
take their place all the time. Concluding, the Home Member pointed out that if 
licences were given to the wealthy, they would use it for tnemselves, and not 
for the poor. Increased police was wanted* for the safety of the north of 
the Island of Bombay. 

The grant was then made and the house adjourned. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SURKUR BARRAGS ARBA 

Or iht jisL/ULY^ after interpelladoas; Mr. Pahaljani moved a resolodoR that 
m the readjttstmeat and redistribution of districts due to the constructioR of the 
Barrage, ttie head-quarters of one of the proposed districts should be fixed at 
SehwaB(Smd). 

Moslem Members from Sind opposed the motion on the ground that 
the resolution entailed an extra exfmnditure of Rs. 20 lakhs. Dadu, they declared, 
KfgLB a better place climatically, beades being a centre of growing trade. 

The Revenue Secretary said that what the Government wished to see was 
whether the Collector of the Larkana District could effectively control the 
enormous rich tract in the District A division of the district was a necessary 
measure of administrative convenience and the first choice of the Government 
would fall on Dadu as the headquarters of the new district The speaker however 
assured the House that the public opinion concerned would be consulted before 
hand, and requested the mover to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Pahaljani then withdrew his resolution. 

REVISED ASSESSMENT IN RATNAGIRI 

Mr. Pataskar moved a resolution that a Committee should be set up, on 
the lines of the ^rdoli Inquiry Committee, to inquire whether revision settle- 
ments introduced in the Talukas of Deogad, Rajapur, Khed Peta and Maudan- 
gad in the Ratnagiri District were fair, legal and justified by the financial condition 
of the Taluks, and to report on the steps to meet the complaints of the land- 
holders concerned. Mr. Pataskar pointed out that through an unaccountable 
mistake ^^Khajan** (salty) lands were over-assessed, as well as uncultivated lands. 
It took nine years for the Government to find out the mistake through the labours 
of a Committee, during whch period the Talukas continued payment of enhanced 
assessment. But the difference due to over-assessment had not been refunded. 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment to add to the resolution ‘‘unless 
the Government promises to examine the various revision settlements since 1920 in 
the li^ht of the sound principles to be embodied in the new ( land ) legislation 
promised.” 

Mr. Gunjal’s amendment, that collection of enhanced assessment be sus- 
pended till the Committee reported was disallowed. 

Mr. Nanai (Ratnagiri) said that his District was the poorest in the Presidency. 
Out of a total land of 25 lakhs of acres in the District, one-tenth was cultivable. 
The rest was either hilly or rocky, on which even grass could not grow. The. 
speaker, concluding, pointed out that the Government could save annually 
Rs. 1 lakh, as out of 1300 villages, 900 were Khoti ones which paid- revenue 
punctually, and for which the Government were not required to spend a single pie 


tor the collection of revenue. 

On the is^ AUGUST the Revenue Member, replying, said that the resolution 
wanted a committee, while Mr. Kale’s amendment suggested, as an alternative, 
an undertaking that the Government should examine the revised assessments 
since 1920 in the light of sound principles and the promised legislation. The 
speaker distinguished Ratnagiri Taluka from Bardoli, because, in the Bardoli report, 
it was definitely asserted that the revised assessment was not according to law, 
and the Settlement Officer had based his conclusions on wron^ data. No 
allegations had been made that the Settlement Officer of Ratnagiri did not make 
personal investigatioBs. If the resolution were accepted, there would be incessant 
demands from other Talukas. As regards Mr, Kale^s amendment, the speaker 
said that it was much more reasonable, bdt the Government could not 
accept it because of the difficulty of the principle that the Government had not 
yet defined the basis of the assessment in the promised legislatioa. The 
Revenue Member, however, pointed out that, as regards the collection of 
statistics, they had learnt a lesson from Bardoli, and appreciated its import- 
ance, and promised that, in the new legislation, prorision would be made that 
the proposals of the Settlement Officer would be publicly discussed. 
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The resolttticmt es amended, was then carried. 

Mr. ShivdsAsmi’s resolution for a committee to consider and report which 
Government officers were responsible for the injustice done to the Bardoli people 
and to suggest steps to deal with such officers, was ultimately withdrawn. 

^ Piddll Canal Improvement. 

On the AUGUST^ after interpellations. Sir G. Hidayatullah moved 
for a supplementary grant of Rs. 7»43>ooo for improvements to the Fuleli 
Canal system. A statement in the ^‘demand’* showed that a provision* of 
Rs. 10,00,000 for improvements to the Fuleli Canal system was made in the 
current year’s budget, but as some members required further information on 
certain points, the provisions were temporarily withdrawn by the Government at 
the last session, with the intention of bringing it again before the Council. The 
Government adhered to the opinion, expressed previously, that the scheme was 
absolutely necessary for safeguarding the interests of Zemindars in Fuleli tract after 
the barrage canals would begin to operate. 

Mr. Nariman, rising on a point of order, observed that the demand had 
been once wididrawn from the Budget and it could not be again brought in as a 
supplementary grant according to Rule 32. 

Sir. G. Hidayatullah, General Member, replied that he had postponed it in 
response to the wishes of the House. He referred to the speech of Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram agreeing to the postponement 

Mr. Nariman intervening said that Mr. {airamdas was not the President of 
the Council. Mr. Nariman, continuing, pointed out that two things were 
essential for a supplementary grant, first that it should be fora new service 
and secondly it should not have been contemplated in the Budget In this 
particular case, both the essentials were absent. 

Mr. Pahaljani then quoted Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah’s ruling in 1925, in similar 
circumstances, that an item once withdrawn could not be brought in as a sup* 
lementary grant. 

Mr. Pradhan, Finance Member, contended that the whole grant was com- 
posed of several items. The present item was one of them, and it was omit- 
ted at the last session, and therefore it could be asked for agmn whether it had been 
postponed or withdrawn. 

The President : So far as the technical side is concerned, 1 want to read care- 
fully all the speeches. 

The business of the Council was then practically suspended for an hour, after 
which the Freiidtnigam his ruling. 

The President observed that as regards Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah’s ruling, the 
circumstances were practically the same, but the members made a sj^cial 
recommendation to the General Member to come to a compromise with the per- 
mission of the House and to bring the demand after some months. None of the 
sections quoted by Mr. Nariman or the Leader of the House helped him. The 
burden was thrown on the Speaker. He did not think that he was laying aside his 
predecessor’s ruling. Concluding, he said, that in view of the wishes expressed 
by various members at the last Budget session that it should be brought within 
6 months, he would allow the supplementary grant demand as being in order. 

Mr. Nariman, then raised a second point of order. He said that it arose 
out of the replies to Mr. Swaminarayan’s questions. One of the principal rules 
in public bodies was that an interested party should not be allowed to play 
role in public service. The party interested in the subject matter, Str^G. 
iiiday^uUah, held in partnership 640 acres in the Fuleli Canal area. CondudUig 
Mr. Nanman observed that the result of the scheme accelerated the value of ^e 
land Md ttirectly benefited the General Member. 

. Pretident in giving his ruling observed that the point of orte was 
Cleverly brought. If the speaker accepted it as a principle, many practical diffi- 
cuities would arise. The General Member could not have antictpattm the efbct of 
the scheme when he bought the lands. 
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Sir G. Hidayatullah intervening at this stage informed the House that his 
lands did not come under the scheme. 

The President continuing said that if he laid down such a ruling no Zemin- 
dar could come to the Council and be a Government official. Moreover the 
transaction was made before the General Member assumed the present office. 
The President ruled the objection out of order. 

Two other points of order of Mr. Nariman were also ruled out. 

Sir G. Hidayatullah, next said that he * wanted to disabuse the 

miflds of the members regarding certain mis-statements. Attempts had been made 
to throw mud at him. The present scheme had nothing to do with his lands. 

Mr. Miran Mahomed Shah, opposing the grant said that the scheme affected 
adversely the agriculturists who grew rice. 

Mr. Shivdasani, opposing the grant, pointed out that the scheme 

transferred water from the head to the tail canal, entailing greater percolation. 

A note by Mr. Noor Mahomed was circulated among the members, strongly 
opposing the scheme and stating that the Government irrigation advisers were 

not sure of the extent of loss the barrage would cause to Lower Sind, nor did 

they appear to be certain about the remedy and that the Zemindars had no 
faith in tne scheme. Discussion was not concluded when the Council rose. 

REVENUE ASSESSMENT IN SATARA. 

On the srd, AUGUST^ after interpellations, Mr. Deshpande moved a resolution 
for the appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to investigate 
whether the enhanced assessment in Satara District was warranted in terms of the 
Land Revenue Code. 

Mr. Ghosal, Commissioner, opposing the motion, said that the inquiry in 
Satara district was done thoroughly and was ably scrutinised and checked by two 
able settlement officers. 

Mr. Laljee Naranjee’s motion for postponement of the resolution in view 
of tiie Government’s promise of new legislation was carried, the Government 
not objecting. 

INAMDARl ESTATE TENANTS GRIEVANCES 

Mr. Swaminarajran moved a resolution for a committee of officials and 
iion«officials to enquire into the grievances of the cultivators of Inamdari estates 
and for measures, legislative or otherwise, for their removal. 

The Thakor Saheb of Kervada, Mr. Desai and Sardar Mazumdar, represen- 
tatives of Gujerat Talukdars and Deccan Inamdars respectively opposed the motion. 
The Revenue Member, also opposing the motion, quoted the opinion of Mr. 
Chatfield, late Commissioner of Gujerat, that such Committees would exas- 
perate the feelings between the tenants and talukdars. The speaker declared 
that the Government had in contemplation tenancy legislation, which would be 
taken up after land revenue legislation. He gave an undertaking that Government 
officers would, in future, wherever possiole, intervene to bring about conciliation 
l^tween the tenants and the landlords. In view of the assurance, Mr. Swaminarayan 
withdrew his resolution. The house then adjourned. 

Fnleli Canal Improvement. 

Oh the AUGUST^ a heated debate ensued on the supplementary 
grant for Fmeli Canal improvements. Mr. Swaminarayan opposing feared that 
u would be a replica of the Back Bay folly. 

Sir Hudson of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce supporting the re- 
solution regretted that the Government had not placed the facts and figures 
before the Council earlier. The project ensured ei^fuitable distribution of water to 
tiie people in the middle and tail of the canal. The speaker supported the grant on 
principle of legislation for the greatest good of the greatest number. The Finance 
Member ohwtrvtA that in such matters Government had to be gitided by the experts. 
The speaker was told that if the project was not undertaken a loss of mree lakhs of 
revenue per year would result Having sanctioned the Barrage scheme they could 
not refuse the money for the present project. 
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Mr. Noor Mahomed, who had circulated a note on the scheme, entered a strong 
protest against it. He said that he had consulted an eminent engineer who advised 
them not to spend the money until they actually saw the operation of the Barrage. 
He wanted correct figures to be placed before the House as the figures quoted 
by the Government referred to 1924-2$. The speaker added that the Government's 
proposal for reclassification of lands after the remodelling of the canal was a 
dangerous thing. 

Mr. Pahaljani supported Mr. Harrison, the chief engineer of the Lloyd 
Barrage and canal construction. He said that the main points befo^ the 
Government were to take time by the forelock and safeguard against the falling of 
the level of water due to the barrage and to guarantee an equitable distribution of 
water. 

Mr. Nariman opposing complained that the request of the members of the 
Council to visit the canal had been refused as also the request to refer the question 
to the Visveswaraya Committee. 

The General member replying said that he was of opinion that delay was 
dangerous as they had to finish the scheme by 1932 and moreover they intended to 
begin the work this year. Rs. 7 lakhs would be spent this year and ten lakhs next 
year on the remodelling of the canal. He characterised the opposition as self- 
interested, and held that it was not necessary to submit such a small scheme to 
the Visveswaraya Committee as they had their own experts. The scheme was 
productive on its own merits and would put many lakhs of rupees into the 
pockets of the people of the area and relieve them of their distress. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 72 to 14 votes. 

DEBATB ON AGRICULTURAL GRANTS. 

On the 6 h AUGUST the Council devoted the main part of the discussion to a 
supplementary ( token ) grant of Rs. lo for the establishment of an officer to the 
combined posts of the Director, Sakrand Agricultural Research Station, and 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Sind. 

The proposed appointment carried a monthly salary of Rs. 1,500 plus Rs. 500 
for the latter duties, with headquarters at Karachi and local allowances and was 
intended for an officer of the Imperial Agricultural Service. The Advisory 
Committee in 1923 suggested two more experimental agricutural stations and a 
separate Director of Agriculture for Sind. Large developments were, in the opinion 
of the Government, necessary in every direction if the agricultural part of the 
scheme was to keep pace with the irrigation and revenue parts. A start was made 
with one experimental station at Sakrand with was put in charge of Dr. Msmn 
who held the post till retirement. The Agricultural Commission also advised that Sind 
required an independent Director of Agriculture with a Deputy in charge of 
Sakrand and other sub-station. An expenditure of Rs. i,;oo for current year had 
been made available by reappropriation from the non-voted provision of Rs. 18,000 
under agricultural development (Lloyd Barrage). The sum was non-votable but, 
however, a token grant of Rs. 10 was moved to give the Council an opportunity to 
express its opinion on the Government’s policy. 

Non-official opposition was mainly directed to the proposed name of Mr. 
Henderson for the post and it was suggested that the post should be publicly 
advertised before the appointment was made. 

Mr. Pradhan, Finance Member ( formerly Agricultural Minister ), referring 
to the controversy, stated that Dr. Mann was offered the post of Direck>r of 
Sakrand, but the latter put certain conditions which could not be complied 
with on financial grounds. The speaker was not aware of the qualifications ■ of 
Mr. Henderson. The motion for the grant was pressed to a division and carried 
by 54 votes to 31. 

The Crimiiial latinldatloii Bltt. 

On the jth AUGUST the Hon. Mr. Hotson, Home Member, introduced and 
mov^ the first reading of the Bill to make the offence of criming intimidation 
cognisable in times of emergency. The objects and reasons of the Bill stated that 
It had been found that intimidation was very commonly practised in times of 
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excitement in the Bombay City and its neighbourhood and that the Police could not 
deal effectively with it under the existing law, since the offence of criminal 
intimidation was not cognisable. It was necessary that the powers of the Police 
shonld be increased in times of emergency in those areas. The Bill therefore 
provided that the offence of intimidation would at such tinms be made cognisable 
by notification which could be cancelled when the emergency nad passed away. 

Mr. Hotson assured the House that the measure was not being 
introduced in the interest of capitalism or any particular class or least of all to 
assist the Mill-owners against their workmen. Government were assured that the 
prinAples whereon the Bill was based was entirely in accord with the policy of 
fair-play and no favour and, if it became law, it would tend to protect the true 
interests of the public, including workmen themselves. It was not proposed that 
the Bill should be continuously in force. In ordinary times, it would be 
inoperative and criminal intimidation would remain a non-cognisable offence. Only 
In times of emergency would it be made operative by a Gazette notification stating 
the reasons for declaring that an emergency existed. The m^sure would apply 
to Bombay and suburbs. Government would not resort to it unless they were 
convinced that public peace and freedom of the people were gravely endangered 
by a violent and persistent campaign of intimidation. 

The Home Member proceeded to cite figures to show that intimidation was 
becoming more and more frequent in the last few weeks. He said that two-third 
of the mill-hands of Bombay were actually at work and many of the remaining 
one-Aird left for homes so that only a comparatively small proportion of workers 
now in Bombay were still on strike. Is it not clearly necessary, he asked> that a 
determined few should not be allowed to deprive the remainder of freedom of 
action ? 

Mr. NARIMAN, who led the opposition, said that he agreed with the mover on 
the democratic principle that the individual right of freedom of the workers should 
not be molested and the speaker would like to exchange seats with the mover 
so that the latter may become the leader of the Swaraj Party ( Laughter ). 
It was perhaps the first time that emergency measures had been introduced 
and the necessity for it reflected discredit on the administration. In financial 
matters Goveminent had bungled and even in their pet subjects like ;law and 
ord^y the necessity for the Bill proved that the sooner they gave place to better 
administration the better. The speaker observed that industry and unrest were not 
peculiar to Bombay but was a world phase and even in Britain there were cases 
of violence and derailment of trains. He could not understand the necessity for 
iht measure in Bombay alone because the authorities could not cope with 
the situation while there were strikes in Calcutta and Jamshedpur. Granting 
that terrorism existed, legislation would not aain the object but would worsen the 
situation. The provisions under the existing law, the Police Act, Criminal 
Procedure and Penal Codes, were, in the speaker’s opinion, sufficient to effectively 
deal with the situation and even offences of assault, criminal force and the worst 
types of extortion were non-cognizable. When the Bill was passed into law, it could 
not be said ^at it would affect a particular area. The speaker pleaded for unifor 
mity of law in the land to be observed 

Concluding, Mr. Nariman smd that there was a lurking suspicion already in 
the min^ of Labour that there was an alliance between the Government 
andCapitalists and they ( Labour ) were not getting protection. The speaker did 
not believe in patch^rk legislation but agreed with the Governor of Bombay 
that the solution lay in good-will between Capital and Labour. 

Mr. Huesinbhoy Laliee, supporting, saicT that the Mill-owners were losing ^ty 
lakhs per month and mill-hands were starving because of intimidation not to join 
work. 

Khan Saheb Mansury congratulated the mover and said that mofussil cotton 
66d not fetch prices due to the continuance of strikes. 

Mr. Ginwalla, opposing, agreed in principle with the right for freedom of 
OFOdc* The Bill was intended to strengthen the hands of capitalists and any amount 
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of measures would not ease the situation. It was a wiser policy to allow Labour 
and Capital to settle the disputes themselves. 

Mr. J. B. Petit, supporting, said that intimidation which existed had not been 
denied bv the speaker against the Bill. Intimidation prevented loyal worlmrs to go 
to the mills and ^mkge of crores of rup^s had been done to the country. If me 
powers of the Police at present were sufficient there was no use of the Bill, but 
there were classes of people who would not go to the Courts and lodge complaints. • 
Hence the necessity for giving such people police help. 

Rao Bahadur Kale remarked that as power rested with a constable of the Ibwest 
rank, the risk was greater as always powers to arrest without warrant had been 
abused. 

Sir Vasant Rao Dabh< lker, supporting, observed that the Bill reminded him of 
the proverb * 'better late than never.^’ In Ahmedabad there were strikes, but through 
the interference of Mr. Gandhi they were amicably settled. If the same example had 
been followed by Mr. Nariman and Mr. Gin walla, followers of Mr. Gandhi, there 
was no need for the Bill ( Laughter. ) The speaker charged the Government witii 
being in league with Labour. 

Mr. Laljee Naranjee, supporting, said that regarding legal aspects they had 
approached the Police Commissioner who consulted the Advocate-General who in 
turn was of opinion that the present power of the Police were not sufficient The 
whole trouble was an economic one which was of joint interest to Capital, Labour 
and the Industry. After giving all kinds of latitude to Labour, the Government 
brought the Bill and the speaker, concluding, appealed to the Council to pass it for 
the welfare of the industry. 

The discussion had not concluded when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 8ih AUGUST^ resuming the debate, Mr. Nanavati, Legal Remem- 
brancer, said that under the existing law, the police could not investigate a 
non-cognisable case without the orders of a Magistrate. He quoted rulings of 
the Bombay High Court in support of his contention. Other High Courts had held 
that a Magistiate could take cognisance of a non-cognisable case reported by the 
police, but those rulings were not binding in Bombay. The Bill was not an absolute 
panacea, but helped them to a certain extent. 

Mr. Addyman, supporting the Bill, observed that the mill-owners were not 
above blame, as they had commited serious mistakes. 

Mr. Joshi, opposing the Bill, quoted Mr. Justice Patkar’s ruling, that the 
Magistrate had powers. The speaker asked the Government whether they had 
received a representation from any workers* union for this legislation. 

Mr. Jog observed that his experience was that persons were more afraid of 
the police, than of the magistrates. In many cases, statements made before the 
police had been denied before the Magistrates. 

Mr. Angadi questioned whether intimidation was practised on a large scale so 
as to justify the present legislation. 

Mr. Shivdasani referred to the evidence of Mr. Kelly, Police Commissioner 
of Bombay, before the Riots Enquiry Committee, that the present Bill would not 
prevent intimidation. The Honxle Mr. Hotson, intervening, observed that the 
press reports might be inaccurate. Mr. Shivadasani said that he believed in a 
policy of goodwill between Capital and Labour, as declared by His Excellency 
instead of the present Bill. 

Mr. Bechar, opposing the Bill, said that it would make police agents of Capital- 
ists who would go and lodge complaints in courts. The Social Service League and 
the Bombay Corporation had not supported such a measure and there was some- 
with the Millowners themselves. 

Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan, opposing the Bill, observed that such powers should 
'**»^®*’ Swaraj. 

n il V J u hotson. Home Member, replying to the debate said that the 

iaiii had b^n attacked on mutually destructive grounds. If the members could not 
make up their minds, he asked what was there wrong with the Bill. The speaker 
mpiying to Mr. Nariman’s contention that such a legislation should be a central one. 
umorously asked : What about Provincial Autonomy ? (Laughter). 
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Ri^garding the argument whether powers under the existing law were not suffi- 
cient for this purpose, the Home Member stated that Government had examined 
them, and had been distinctly told by their legal adviser, that they could not do 
more than what they had been able to do so far. If they had already sufficient 
powers, they would not have wasted the time of the Council tomfoolery. They 
were bound by the decisions of the Bombay High Court. The speaker was surpris- 
9 ed to see members who quoted Mr. Justice Patkar's ruling. Did not Justice 
Fawcett’s ruling in the same case and on the same page differ from the former ? 
From a practical point of ^new. there was nothing in the law which empow- 
ered the Police to go to a Magistrate and lodge complaints of intimidation. There 
were 14$ non-cognizable offences (intimidation) reported to four Police stations 
during a period of 20 days, which required the services of 14 Police officers exclu- 
sively to deal with those offences. That was impracticable. 

Continuing, Mr. Hotson referted to the evidence of Mr. Kelly, Police Commis- 
sioner of Bombay, before the Riots Enquiry Committee and stated that what Mr. 
Kelly wanted was Regulation III, which they did not want. The speaker remark- 
ed that they wanted the Bill because intimidation was going on for months together. 
Damage was being done to property, and the whole city of Bombay was not in- 
volved. Regarding the abuse of powers by the police Mr. Hotson said that they 
knew that the Bombay City Police were an extraordinarily fine body of men. He 
pointed out that there were similar legislative enactments outside Bombay, namely, 
the Bengal Emergency Legislation of 1925 and the English Emergency Power 
Act of X92a 

Concluding, the Home Member said what they wanted was quick procedure. 
The Government honestly believed that the Bill was for the good of the whole com- 
munity and the Government had acted in the most impartial manner. 

The^j/frodSfwjfqf^rAr^i// was then pressed to division, and passed by 56 to 
26 votes. 

The Council rejected the motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. 
Mr. Hotson opposing it on the ground that an emergency did exist, and the Bill 
should become law as soon as possible. A motion for publication of the Bill for 
two months to elicit public opinion was also lost. 

After Mr. Hotson had moved the second reading of the Bill^ amendments for 
extending the life of the Bill for one year and three yt ars were considered. 

Mr. Hotson said that it was clear that the present strike had nothing to do 
with the Bill. There was growing lawlessness and unrest, and they should have to 
look for a number of years. Every one knew that the Statutory Commission was 
sitting, and they could not say when the new constitution would be coming. To 
ask the new Government to deal with such things, would be unfair. 

Mr. Nariman complained that Mr. Hotson in his speech at the last sitting 
stated that the Bill was due to the industrial dispute, and now, he ( the Home 
Member ) had, after the passage of the first reading of the Bill, changed his front, 
and was stating that the measure had a purely political design behind it. 

The Hon’ole Mr. Hotson, replying, said that he never referred to political 
agitation and that it was not in his mind at all. What he referred to was the fact 
that the new Government, when constituted, would have its hands full and it would 
be unfair to ask them to deal with the situation. The Council then adjourned. 

On the p/A 6^.^' 7 *, the Council discussed about thirty amendments to the 

Intimidation Bill, most of which were thrown out. The Bill passed the second 
nading. 

Discussion on Mr. Joshi’s amendment, that the life of the Bill should be three 
years, was then continued. 

The Legal Remembrancer moved an amendment ^that the Bill should be in 
force for five years. 

Mr. Bechar, oppositing the five years’ period, observed that the first thing 
the incoming Government would do was to wipe off all repressive legislation. 
The moment the present autocratic Government went away, all repression would 
disappear. 

Mr. Jadhav, Minister, supporting the five years period^ said that there was 
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nothing to be afraid of in the emergency Bill, and it would be for the new Govern* 
ment to decide whether it was wanted or not. 

Mr. Hotson observed that the new Government would not be compelled to 
use the legislation if it was not wanted. The only possible difficulty might be that 
the existence of such a legislation would tempt the new Government to use it. 

The amendment extending the life of the Bill for five years was carried 
by 43 to 39. 

Mr. Bechar then moved an amendment that the local Government sho^d 
declare only with the concurrence of the Bombay Corporation that a state of 
emergency existed. Mr. Petit, opposing the amendment, characterised it as im- 
practicable, as the Bombay Corporation was the most heterogenous body 
imaginable. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment that the Government ought not to declare a 
state of emergency on the sole ground that a strike of workmen, or a lock-oii^ of 
workmen by employers was in contemplation. 

The Legal Remembrancer. oppo.sing the amendment, said that the Bill slated 
that its provisions could be brought into force when public tranquility was 
endengered as the consequence of a strike. Mr. Asvale, supporting the amendment, 
said that there was some fear in their minds. Therefore, the amendment should be 
passed. The Home Member, opposing the amendment, said that is was un- 
necessary and superfluous. Mr. joshi replying said that there was great appre- 
hension in the minds of labourers regarding that. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved an amendment that the notification declaring an 
emergency should be laid before the Legislative Council at the very next session 
for its approval, and that if the Council disapproved of it, the notification should be 
cancelled by the Government. 

The Home Member, opposing, asked whether it was right that the Executive 
authority of the Government should be limited. They did no see much sign of 
confidence in the Government on the part of the House. In England they had to 
go before Parliament, but conditions in India differed. In England, the Government 
was kept in power on the majority support, but in India that was not the case. 
Concluding, the speaker said that it was a mournful confession, but it was true. 
He would be glad to accept any suggestion for keeping papers on the matter on ihe 
council table. 

Mr. Pradhan'*s amendment was lost. 

The Council then adopted an amendment preventing the penalty provisions 
from being made applicable to the whole Presidency area, when an emergency was 
localised in only a part of the area. 

Mr. Nariman’s amendment to that of the Home Member, confining emergency 
to trade disputes and industrial disputes alone, was rejected. 

Mr. Chandrachud’s amendment to add a clause after the words ‘^Criminal 
Intimidation” “if the threat be to cause any offence or act mentioned in Para 2, 
Section 506, Criminal Procedure” was negatived. 

The Council also rejected Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s amendment, giving the High 
Court power to decide the legality of the notification, the Government opposing 
on the ground that it was ultra vires. The House then adjourned. 

On the loth AUGUSTj after interpellations, the Intimidation Bill passed its 
third reading and became law. 

The Presidency Area Safeguarding Bill. 

Mr. Hotson, the Home Member, then introduced the Presidency Area Saift^ 
guarding Life and Property ( in times of emergency) Bill empowering the police 
to remove bad characters from the city in cases of emergency. 

. Mr. K. F. Nariman raised a point of order, declaring the Bill ‘ultra vires’ as 
Gowramc^^^ powers of the High Court and came under the purview of the Central 

Mr. Hotson replied that as the Bill had received the Governor General’s 
previous sanction, the question of jurisdiction did not arise. 

22 
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The Hon. the President observed that the Govemor-General’s sanction 
preswposed that all objections had been considered and met. 

The HOMB MEMBER then moved for thejfrr/ readtHF of the Bill and made a 
brief statement He said that the Government had stated that they would proceed 
through all stages of the Bill in this session. But, under the changed circumstances, 
they Sid not propose to do so. There were a number of amendments. Some of 
them raised questions of great importance. The Government were besides very 
g]gd -to observe that the situation in Bombay was not such as would make it 
necessary for the Government to exercise powers which the Bill sought. The 
speaker sincerely hoped that events would not prove that their anticipations had 
not been unduly optimistic. He therefore proposed to refer the Bill to a select 
committee if it passed the first reading. 

Mr. NARIMAN agreed with the remarks of the Home Member regarding 
hooligans and bad characters in Bombay, and said that they should be rounded 
in times of emergency, for which the Commissioner of Police, should be given some 
power.. Referring to the wide powers of the Commissioner of Police under the 
Bom^y City Police Act, the speaker remarked that the Commissioner seemed to 
be the Mussolini of Bombay. A man of the type of Baron Lloyd would have 
paralysed the whole civic life of the city. Section 27 of the Bombay City Police 
Act gave wider powers to the Commissioner for dealing with such a situation 
than the present Bill. He also could not understand the di^erence between Mavalis 
bom outside and in the city of Bombay. 

Continuing, Mr. Nariman said that the Calcutta Police Act had not a section 
corresponding to Section 27 of the Bombay Police Act, and therefore they had 
passed the Goonda Bill. H. E. the Governor of Bengal in hk speech had 
quoted the absence of such a provision in the Calcutta City Police Act as an 
excuse for introducing the Goonda Bill. 

The Home Member intervening said that the present measure was not a 
Goonda Bill. 

Concluding, Mr. Nariman charactensed the Bill as one of the blackest of 
Bills introduced, and asked whether they wanted to blacken the fair name of the 
Presidency. It was a Bill for the destruction of public safety. 

Mr* GINWALLA pointed out that the subject-matter of the Bill was under 
the consideration of the Bombay Riots Inquiry Committee, and it was not proper 
for them to anticipate its recommendations. What harm was there if they waited 
till its recommendations were out ? Then again, the removal of bad characters out 
of a particular place was not going to make them good characters. Continuing, 
the speaker made a reference to Soviet Russia, whereupon the Home Member 
raisea a point of order, saying it was not relevant. 

Concluding, Mr. Ginwalla drew the attention of the Government to the reform 
of jails, which, he said, was long overdue. 

Rao Bahadur Kale observed that precautions ought to have been taken in the 
Bill to see that the High Court had jurisdication to decide the merits or demerits 
of an order of the Police Commissioner for the removal of any person from the 
Presidency area. 

Mr. Swaminarayan, opposing the measure, said that the Bilf was specially 
nt ended to deal with leaders of the trade unions. 

Mr. Hotson, intervening, said that they already came under Section 27 of the 
Police Act, as being members of a gang. (Laughter). 

Mr. Swaminarayan, in concluding, said that the Government had already 
powers under the City Police Act, and there was no necessity for the Bill. 

Mr. Laljee Naranji (Indian Merchants* Chamber), supporting the Bill, said that 
Bombay was formerl}^ regarded as one of the best places for peace and communal 
harmony. It was their misfortune that the Bill had been necessitated. 

The Home Member, replying, assured that he would not have brought the Bill 
if the Police Commissioner had sufficient powers. They had examined the Bombay 
City Police Act, but it was applicable only to gangs. 
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Then the second reading of the Bill was passed and the Bill was referred 
to a select committee to report by the loth September. The House then adjourned. 

SUKRUR barragh: 

On the J2th AUGUST the Council rejected Mr. Noor Mahomed’s resolution 
for die appointment oU a committee of official and non-official members of the 
Council, with a non-official majority and one expert engineer, to investigate 
and report to the Council on the effects of the Sukkur Barrage and Canal 
Construction scheme upon the irrigation lands oiitsids the Barrage 2one in*" Sind 
and to suggest remedies to meet any adverse effects anticipated by the commitiee 
to be inflicted by the barrage upon non-barrage lands. 

SCIENTIFIC Method in agriculture 

The Thakore Saheb of Kerwada moved a resolution for a committee of 
non-officials and officials, with power to co-opt experts in Agriculture, to be 
appointed to make, after a proper inquiry, recommendations to introduce modern 
scientific methods in agriculture. The Thakore Saheb said that the Government 
had committed a colossal blunder by not recognising the fact that agriculture was 
the most important industry in India. The resolution was thrown out. 

ADMINISTRATION OF WAQF ESTATES 

Mr. Syed Munawar moved a resolution for a committee to inquire into and 
report on the administration of Mussulman Waqfs (Charitable Endowments) in the 
city of Bombay. 

Mr. Munawaf said that many trusts had not submitted accounts to the Small 
Cause Courts as required under the Waqf Act, and one trust had spent an 
income of Rs. 1,000 on Mojlis and dinner. He suggested to the Government to 
tap these sources for the education of Moslems in these days of financial stringency. 

The resolution was carried. 

KARNATAKA UNIFICATION 

Mr. Jog moved a resolution recommending that the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State be moved to constitute all Kanarese-speaking districts of 
the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Coorg into a separate and independent 
autonomous province. 

Mr. Jog pointed out that the Madras Council had recently passed a similar 
resolution. The Kanarese speaking people were at present scattered under six 
administrations of which two were Indian States. There were four Kanarese 
districts in Bombay and four in Madras. Continuing, the speaker said that the 
question was first mooted in 1913 and since then the National Congress had 
adopted Karnatak as a separate province, which was also the recommendation 
of the Nehru Report Concluding, the speaker observed that it was unimaginable 
that people of one culture, one language and one geographical province, having 
common interests and ambitions, should be scattered in afferent provinces. 

On iht ijih AUGUSTt Rao Bahadur Angadi supporting Mr. Jogs motion, 
observed that Karnataka was treated by the Bombay Government as a step-child in 
point of irrigation, education and economic uplift. In the matter of university 
nominations, it was completely neglected. Sina and Gujerat had double the number 
of seats in the local legislature, while Karnataka had only six non-Mahomeden 
seats, though it had the same population as that of the former provinces. There 
was also a statutory obligation on the part of the Government to make an attempt 
at such a redistribution of provinces as laid down in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
repo^ Concluding, the speaker said that the fortune of Karnataka was not a 
whit better than that of the people at the tail end of the Fuleli Canal. (Laughter). 

tn A f Desai supporting the motion said that it was also open for him 
? separate province for Gujerat, if one of the co-partners was separated 
rom the others. He asserted that in the Government of Bombay Gujerat had 

been completely neglected. 

Sir F. Rieu, Leader of the House, said that he could not congratulate the 
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representatives of Kamatak on the procedure they had adopted in the hiafter. Did 
they think that the Government would work out the case for losing one of its 
partners ? The speaker admitted that there had been a demand for a Karnataka 
province but doubted very much whether the people of Karnatak themselves joined 
m it. It was easy to raise a cry of ^'unification.” There was no practical suggestion 
as to how to bring about the. unification. It was fantastic Ho unite parts scattered 
hundreds of miles away from the main body. Continuing, the speaker said that the 
principle of a linguistic basis was a specious argument. Language was one of the 
n^n factors ; but there were others to be considered, namely, communications, 
e^nomic interests, social customs and long continued traditional associations. 
The fact remained that it was very dangerous to break away from the long historic 
tradition on the theoretic basis of language. Karnatak would be in the worst 
position financially, socially and economically if it were separated. Concluding Sir 
. F. Rieu said that the analogy of Assam was not applicable as its separation was 
necessitated by Bengal becoming administratively unwieldy He was unable to 
accept the resolution. 

The resolution was rejected without a division. The Council was then prorogued 

Autumn Session— Soth September, 1929. 

The autumn session of the Bombay Legislative Council opened at Poona on 
the 30th SEPTEMBER^ most of the members attending. 

The President postponed consideration of the second reading of the Bill further 
to amend the Bombay District Municipal Act of 1901, the Bombay Local Boards 
Act and the Bombay City Municipalities Act for want of suil^cient notice. 

The Bill for the establishment of Borstal Shoots in the Presidency passed 
the second and third readings. 

The Presidency Area Safeguarding BHL 

Mr. Hotson, Home Member, then moved the second reading of the Bill for 
safeguarding life and property in the Presidency area in times of emergency 
after a motion to commit the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 

A point of order was raised whether the Bill could be proceeded with before 
translations of the Select Committee’s report were published in the vernaculars. 

Before the point could be decided, the House adjourned. 

On the Tst OCTOBER^ the President, after the question hour, gave his ruling 
on the point of order raised yesterday, in favour of the Home Member presenting 
the Goonda Bill for the second reading. 

The motion to adjourn consideration of the Bill till the next session, on the 
ground that several members not knowing English had not understood the text 
of the Bill, having been lost discussion on the measure was resumed. 

Mr. Nariman, opposing the Bill, said that it gave the widest possible powers to 
the Executive, and was probably the first attempt in the country to delegate such 
powers. In his opinion the Bill was blacker than the Rowlatt Act, and he 
appealed to non-official members to vote down the Bill. 

The Home Member, replying, hoped that there would never arise an 
occasion for making use of the Bill. The conditions in Bombay were not 
yet normal. Orders prohibiting workers’ meetings had been extended. The 
situation was not likely to be normal till the Girni Kamgar Union called off the 
strike. He appealed to the House to look to the interests of the people at large. 

The Bill passed the second reading without a division. 

Amendments Lost 

The Bill was next discussed clause by clauses! 

Dr. Dixit’s ( Surat ) two amendments reducing the period of the Bill 
from five to one and three years respectively were lost. 

Rao Bahadur Kale’s amendment empowering the Chief Presidency Ma^strate 
instead of the Commissioner of Police, to direct the removal of a person from the 
Presidency area, was lost. 
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Four ameadments seeking to make the Bill less ‘‘repressive” were lost, when 
the House adjourned. 

On the srd. OCTOBER, Dr. D. Dixit (Surat) moved an amendment to clause 8, 
requiring the inclusion of a High Court Judge on the Committee to be appointed 
by the Local Government to review the Commissioner of Police’s orders. 

Mr. Lalji Naranjf ( Bombay Merchants’ Chamber ) suggested a judicial officer 
of 10 years’ experience instead of a High Court Judge. 

The Home Member assured the House that in case the need for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee arose, the Government would include a gentleman with 
sufficient legal experience. The amendment was put to vote and negatived. 

The Home Member later assured the House that the Government wanted to 
arrive at some sort of compromise on the subject, and requested the chair 
to hold over the clause till an amendment agreeable to both sides of the House 
was moved later. This was agreed to. 

Clause 9 was then taken up for discussion. 

Kao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment seeking to give the accused the 
right to petition the High Court instead of the Local Government. 

The President asked him to make it clear whether the local Legislatures had 
power to saddle the High Court with such jurisdiction. This proved to be a highly 
technical question and it was discussed for nearly an hour. 

The President declared that he was not satisfied with the explanation given 
by Rao Bahadur Kale and others and ruled the amendment out of order, stating 
that clause five of the bill made the measure an executive and not a judicial one. 
Hence he said that orders passed under this Act would not be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the High Court. 

Clause nine was passed without being amended. ^ 

Mr. Swaminarayan wanted to reduce the punishment to be inflicted upon ac- 
cused to a period of three months’ simple imprisonment. Messrs. Ginwalla and 
Chandrachud supported him. The amendment was rejected. 

The Home Member however agreed to make the period of imprisonment six 
months instead of one year. An amendment fixing the fine at Rs. loo instead of 
Rs. $00 was lost. The House then adjourned. 

On the OCTOBER^ Mr. Lalji Naranji moved an amendment to Clause 
8, held over yesterday to the effect, that at least one membei* on the enquiry 
committee be one who had held a judicial office or had been a legal practitioner 
for not less than 10 years. 

The Government having accepted the amendment, it was carried. 

Clauses 10 and ii of the Bill were next carried. 

The Home Member then moved the reading of the Bill, 

Mr. Narandas Bechar (Karachi) opposing the Bill considered it the blackest 
piece of legislation. It was, he said, being enacted entirely at the risk of the 
Government who should have to account for their action one day. 

Put to vote, the Bill was carried by a large majority. The House then adjourned. 

BOMBAY CITY MUNICIPAL ACT AMENDING BILL 

On the OCTOBER^ non-offical business was taken up in the Council. 

After question time, Mr. Sitaram Bole ( Nominated Labour, Bombay ), moved 
Sif reading of the Bill further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 

®*11 proposed to lower the fanchise from Rs. lo to Rs. 5 rental. 

Mr. Bole, moving the Bill, stated that, as at present, nine-tenths of the 
population of the Bombay City, which was poor, had no franchise, he wanted to 
cntranchise those poor people who could not afford to pay more rent. The 
populatio^^ would by his measure be made really representative of its 

p . Rao Dabholker and Mr. Jehangir Petit opposed the Bill. Mr. 

franchise was brought down to Rs. 10 rental, the tone of 
down considerably and further lowering would 
prove disastrous to the City and the Corporation. 
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The Minister for Local Self-Government expressed the views of the Bombay 
Corporation and the Municipal Commissioner on the principle of the Bill, which 
were against it. He declared that the Government would remain neural on the 
question. 

After several other members had spoken, the Bill was put to vote and passed 
the first reading, 2/ voting for and 26 against. » 

The second reading of the Bill was immediately moved. Mr. Petit opposed it 
predicting that if the Bill was passed, it would mean ruin to the Corporation 
which was degeneiating since the ten-rupees franchise was introduced. 

^ When put to vote, the Bill passed the second reading by a majority of one. 
vote. The House then adjouined. 

On the y/A. OCTOBER^ Mr. Bole’s Bill was discussed clause by clause. 

Mr. Bole then moved the third reading of the Bill, which was vehemently 
opposed by Sir Vasant Rao Dabholker. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, supporting the Bill, made a vigorous attack on the 
capitalists, and warned the Government against any unholy alliance with capital. 

Put to vote, the Bill was lost in the third reading by 30 against 36 votes. 

WATAN ACT AMENDING BILL 

Rao Sahib Patil's Bill further to amend the Watan Act was read for the first 
time and referred to a select committee. 

BILL TO AMEND LOCAL BOARDS ACT 

Mr. Swaminarayan moved the first reading of the Bill further to amend 
the Bombay Local Boards Act with a view to lowering the qualification of a voter 
in the district and local boards to Rs. 16 assessment or rent. The Bill passed the 
first reading, futher consideration being postponed to give the public an opportunity 
to express their views thereon. 

CITY POLICE ACT AMENDMENT. 

Mr. P. ]. Marzban ( Bombay ) then moved a Bill further to amend Section 112 
of the City of Bombay Police Act. The mover made out a strong casein favour of the 
amendment. He declared that men with previous convictions might be found with- 
out any fixed residence of their own loitering or lying in public places after sunset. 

Several honorary magistrates including Mr. Asaval and Sir Vasant Rao 
Dabholker opposed the amendment. 

The Home Secretary, opposing the first reading, pointed out that the sectioa 
intended to be amended was very important as by its operation crime in Bombay 
had gone down 33 per cent. 

Mr. Narandas Bechar, supporting the amendment, believed that so long as the 
“steel-frame” was there, there was no chance of making any improvement. He 
wanted the mover to join with him in establishing a truly Indian Government. 

The motion for the first reading of the Bill was rejected. The House then 
adjourned. 

children’s ACT AMENDMENT. 

On the Sth* OCTOBER^ Rao Saheb Vandekar was informed by the 
Government that thev were considering the Bombay Corporation’s representation 
for amending the Children’s Act. 

DISTRICT municipalities ACT AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Narandas Bechar’s Bill to amend the District Municipal Act, as amended 
b^ the Government, was then presented, and the first and second readings of the 
Bill were passed. 

The House then granted leave for the introductiifn of several Bills. 

AMENDMENT TO STANDING ORDERS. 

Leave to amend the Standing Orders to the effect that every question called 
should be answered even in the absence of the member asking, applied for by Mr. 
Narandas Bechar, was refused. 
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THE SESSION PROROGUED 


US 


THE NEXT ELECTION. 

The Thakore of Kerwada moved that an address be presented to H. £. the 
Governor to hold the ensuing elections next autumn in view of the excessive heat 
in summer. Though ^ vehemently opposed by the Nationalist members, the 
motion was carried, the Government remaining neutral. 

RETRENCHMENT IN CIVIL ESTIMATES. 1 

A resolution recommending the appointment of a committee to consider and 
report on the question of ejecting retrenchment in the civil estimates moM 
by Mr. Narandas Bechar (Karachi) was adjourned to the next session. 

LOCATION OP CENTRAL MEDICAL INSTITUTE 

Dr. M. K. Dixit’s (Surat) resolution recommending to the Government to re- 
present to the Government of India not to locate the Central Medical Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun, but in a more central place like Bombay, was carried. 

REVENUE JURISDICTION ACT AMENDING BILL. 

On the Qih OCTOBER^ the House carried the Bill fii.ther to amend the 
Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act, Section 16, making it legal for the Secretary 
to the Government to transfer suits against the Government or a revenue officer 
to the court of a district judge. 

children’s ACT AMENDMENT. 

The Bill to amend Section 4 of the Bombay Children’s Act raising the age 
of youthful offenders moved by the Home Member, was also passed. 

BOMBAY CITY MUNICIPAL ACT AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Harilal Desai, Minister for Local Self-Government, moved the first 
reading of the Bill to amend Section 34 of the Bombay City Municipalities Act 
giving the Government discretion to veto the appointment or continuance in office 
of the Chief Officer, the Health Officer or the Engineer of the City Municipality. 
As several amendments were proposed the Bill, at the instance of the Minister, 
was referred to a Select Committee. 

SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

Demands for supplementary grants were then made. A grant of Rs. 1 5,000 
and odd for the construction of a second tube-well at Sakrand was voted. 
Demands for Rs. 4,32000 for expenditure due to the damarge caused by heavy 
rains and floods to the irrigation works in Sind and Rs. 1 1 ,000 and odd for ex- 
penditure in connection with the Bombay Textile Court of Inquiry were granted. 

The Revenue Member made demands of Rs. 4 lakhs and Rs. 20 lakhs for 
expenditure and advances respectively ior flood relief in Sind. In doing so, Mr. 
Hudson narrated the plight of the Sind people. He paid glowing tributes to the 
officials in Sind for their sincere and immediate action. 

The demands were granted. A grant of Rs. 65,000, for the destruction of 
locusts in Sind and Gujarat, was also made. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG EDUCATED CLASSES. 

On the loth, OCTOBER^ Mr. B. R. Nanai moved a resolution recommending 
to the Government to adopt necessary measures for remedying the evil of the 
increasing unemployment of the educated middle classes in the light of the reports 
and recommendations of the various committees and commissions. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji, supporting the resolution, pointed out how the Govern- 
ment had failed in giving adequate education to the people in the country and 
declared his belief that so long as an alien Government was ruling over India, 
tnere could possibly be no hopes of improvement. 

The official spokesman admitted that there was great scope for improvement 
and expansion in the present situation, and said that Government was trying its 
level best to remove unemployment. The resolution was carried by a majority. 

1 he President then prorogued the Council, 



The Madras Legislative Council 

The autumn session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced in Madras 
on the 6 th. AUGUST 1929 under the presidency of the Hon*ble Mr. C. V, 
N^rasimharaju. After interpellations Mr. Anjaneyalu wanted leave to move 
an adjournment of the House to discuss the sanction given by the Government 
to prosecute Mr. Annapurniah under Section 124-A. The Law Member 
opposed the motion on the ground that discussion on this subject is sub-judice. 

The President observed that the motion referred only to the sanction given 
by the Government. The Law Member submitted that the question of sanction 
and everything connected with it was a matter for adjudication in the court of law. 

Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Raju, leader, Congress Party, observed that they 
could, without going into the merits of individual speeches, discuss the present 
policy of the Government. 

The President observed that the question of policy could not be the subject 
matter of discussion. After Mr. Satyamurti had spoken the President held 
that the motion was in order and fixed 2-30 p.m. the next day for discussing the 
adjournment motion. 

MALABAR TENANCY BILL. 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, Revenue Member, then introduced the Malabar 
Tenancy Bill and it was referred to a Select Committee. Then the Revenue 
Member presented the report of the Select Committee on the Madras Services 
Commission Bill and moved that it may be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved an amendment that the consideration of this business 
be adjourned for a year. He contended that the House had no power to enact a bill 
of the kind. Referring to the various clauses of the bill he said that the Commission to 
be appointed by the bill would be an Advisory Body and could not regulate public 
service. Section 12 of the Bill, which required the Commission to observe 
statutory rules made by the Local Government regarding recruitment reduced 
the Commission into a ridiculous force. He asked when the whole constitution 
was in the meltini? pot what was the necessity for the bill and said that it would be 
better to enact a bill of the kind in a more democratic and representative house 
which he hoped would come into operation within a year. 

Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar and others supported the amendment. After the 
Revenue Member had replied the amendment was put to vote and lost by 59 
votes against 1 5. 

On the yth AUGUST^ the Council rejected the Swarajist motion of 
adjournment to discuss the action of the Government in sanctioning the prosecution 
of Mr. Annapurniah, editor of the Congress^ under section 124-A, I. P. C. 

The mover characterized the Government’s action as ill-advised and ill-timed 
opining that if the Government really wanted co-operation they ought not to 
stifle freedom of expression, particularly at the present juncture when the country 
was on the threshold of a new era of increased responsibilty and power. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju, leader of the Congress party, observed that the 
Government did not act in their best interests in ordering this prosecution. 
Suppression of views, he declared, was an utter impossibility. What they wanted 
was a change in the system of government. 

The Law Member said that the Government weje not out to stifle frank expres- 
sion of political views and were not at all panicky in sanctioning prosecution in the 
present case. The highest legal adviser of the Government held the article to be 
highlY seditious. The President, interrupting, said that this view might prejudice 
the trial. Both the Opposition and the Government should not refer to the 
merits of the case. 

Mr. Satyamurti asked the Law Member why he did not divulge the reasons 
of the Government’s action. The national struggle, he said, aimed at a change 
of the system of government and he asked why the Government should not play the 
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game ^e ipoitnnea. Sir Thomas Moir Finaace Member, repudiated the 
suggestion that the Government had ordered prosecution actuated by any dedre 
to punish their political opponents or attempted to hamper true political work. 


Sir A. P. Patro regretted that the motion was brought by the Opposition 
when the matter was under adjucUcation. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 47 votes against 38. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO LOCAL BOOTES* ACTS. 


Mr. Saldanha, Indian Christian, then presented the select committee’s report 
on the Bill to Amend the District, Municipal and Local Boards Acts and the 
Madras General Clauses Act Bill which sought to establish the rights of all 
classes, irrespective of caste and creed, to have access to and make use of all public 
streets, markets, tanks and other public places maintained from public funds 
and render obstruction thereto an offence, punishable under section 341, 1 .P.C. 

On the AUGUST the President disallowed the adjournment motion of 
Mr. Kaleswara Rao on the question of supersession of Anakapalle Municipality 
on the ground of insufficient notice. 

The House adopted a resolution extending time of the Economic Enquiry 
Committee for submission of its report. ^ 

Resolutions recommending to the Government the trifurcation of Rajahmundry 
Taluk Board, appointment of qualified Indian medical women on the public health 
staff, to organise and develop maternity and child welfare work and to attend ro 
medical inspection of school girls, the appointment of a committee to examine the 
reports on the survey of cottage industries and take urgent steps for the 
formation of Karnataka province comprising the Kanarese speaking parts of 
Madras and Bombay presidencies and of Coorg were passed. 

The Nehru Report was oft quoted when the resolution regarding the formation 
of Karnataka province was discussed by the speakers in support of their contention 
that ^prima facie case had been made out for a separate province comprisinif the 
Kanarese speaking people. ^ 

Another resolution recommended to the Government that the Finance 
Commit^ should, apart from the exofficio members, consist of eight members to be 
elected by the Council. 


REPORTS ON PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION. 

^ 9 .’ presented the report of the Select 

SlSbe con*^^ Commission Bill and moved that the BiU, as 

(Swarajist) moved that consideration of the measure be 
He argued that it would be unfair to rush through Vuch 
Doidtion ^ legislature. Further, the 

chLve in tSit ^ 1 *® 1 "*!'* Government was bound to 

wait ** “upending constitutional revision and it would be better to 

the said that he did not propose to speculate as to 

but it was*^ thSr duty to'^carry oftto 
years were ve^ replaced by another form of Government. The last nine 

proposed *®*«*®- “Pessityto have the 
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^onsiaered clause by clause after which the house adjourned. 
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mature consideration and consultation mth several members and rate-payers of the 
municipality concerned. 

Simon Committee Report Preaented. 

On the tith AUGUST after making a statement the *Swarajist and the Natio- 
nalist Party Members walked out of the chamber when the Madras Simon 
Committee report was presented by Sir A. P. PatrOt Chairman of the Committee. 

% After the report was presented Sir Mohammad Usman, Home Member, 
moved that the report be taken into consideration. 

Mr. P. C. venkatapathi Razu, leader. Congress Party, opposing it made a 
statement explmning the position of the Congress Party in respect of the 
Uiotion. 

After his speech was over, Mr. Arogyaswami Mudaliar, ex-Minister, leader 
of the Nationalist Party associated himself with the leader of the Opposition. 
He said, *‘the highest and best interests of the country will be served by boy- 
cotting the Commission. We believe that responsible Government is our birth-right 
and consider that it can be achieved only by boycotting the Commission.** 

After his speech was over the Swarajists and the Nationalists walked out of the 
Council Chamber. Before they walked out of the House Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi 
Razu, leader of the Congress Party in Council said 

*The Country stands to gain nothing by this co-opetation, but will lose a great 
:^eal in its prestige and honour. So far as the authorities either here or in Great 
Briutin are concerned, our position is, or ought to be well-known. The National 
Demand has been put before the country and the Government by the Indian 
National Congress. We stand by it We cannot stultify ourselves by taking any 
part in the discussion. We therefore propose to abstain from this discussion 
altogether.*’ 

After the Swarajists and the Nationalists had walked out, Sir A. P. Patro 
moved an amendment to Sir Mahomed Usman’s motion to the effect that the 
report may be forwarded to the Indian Statutory Commission. He began his 
speech by tracing the history of the Govt of India Act 

The President however pointed out that his speech was not relevant to the 
motion before the House. 

Sir A. P. Patro said that it was regrettable that the mover of the amendment 
was deprived of the right of speaking on it 

The President remarked that if he spoke, he would not be allowed to move the 
amendment 

The Law Member then moved an amendment to omit the words *may* and 
* ’Statutory” in Sir Patro’s amendment which was accepted. The amended amend- 
ment was then carried. 


Mr. F. £. James, non-official European, speaking on the motion voiced forth 
the feeling of his community on the report He said that with the recommendations 
of the Committee so far as they related to the Provincial Govt, the European 
group was in entire sympathy. His community was opposed to the extension of 
fran<mise. He was entirely in favour of the transfer of the police and law de- 
partments to a ministry which was responsible to the House. The European 

E i differed in considerable extent idth tiie proposals of the Committee, 
^ing the Central Govt he emphasised that the proposed constitution should in 
have its own seeds of development Concluding Mr. James said that his 
comnmnity wanted adequate protection against discriminatory legislations and it did 
definitely ask for national treatment British commerce in Inma wanted the same 
treatment that was accorded to Indian commerce in Britain. 


Mr. Muniswamy Pillay who spoke on bdialf of the depressed classes con- 
gratulated the committee on the far-reaching recommendations of the report 
The Home Member’s motion as amended was put to vote and carried. 

PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION BILL. 

The House then took into consideration the Public Services Commission 
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Bill More thatt fifteen important amendments given notice of by the Swarajists 
were deemed to have been withdrawn as they were not in their places. 

Mr. C. V. Vimkataiamana Iyengar moved an amendment to the effect that 
clause six of the BiU which dealt with the appointment salary of a secretary to the 
Commission be omitted. The amendment was negatived by 56 to 28 votes. 

On the ijM after quesfion time Mr. Adinarayna Chettiar wanted 

to move an adjournment of the Housi^ but was ruled out by the President who 
pointed out that the mover had not obtained the previous consent of the President 
for moving the motion. 

The Council then resumed further discussion on the Public Services CommIS* 
sion Bill. 

The President at the outset said that the admission of the amendment to omit 
clause VII which was put to vote and lost yesterday was a mistake and here- 
after was not going to allow any amendment which sou([ht to omit anv clause 
of the Bill altogether. He said that according to Standing Order 32 (2) when a 
motion that a Bill be taken into consideration was passed, no amendments 
which sought to omit the whole clauses of the Bill altogether should be 
allowed which would necessitate the House to put the same question to vote twice, 
once in the negative side and then on the positive side. 

Then Clause 7 dealing with the commission, establishment etc. was put to 
vote and carried. When clause 8 was taken into consideration which dealt with 
recruitment by the Commission generally, the amendment moved Mr. 

Ramasomayajulu that the Local Government should consult the Commission on 
every question in connection with recruitment was negatived. Clause 8 then stood 
as part of the Bill. 

The Council then took into consideration the next clause dealing with re- 
cruitment by competitive examination. 

The Council reassembling after lunch passed clauses 9, lo and ii of the 
Bill which dealt with recruitment by com^titive examination, recruitment by 
selection, and recruitment by promotion. Ail amendments moved on these clauses 
were lost. 

The Council then took up for consideration clause 12 of the Bill and discussion 
was not over, when the Council rose for the day. 

On the AUGUST the Council resumed further discussion on the Public 
Ser^ces Commission Bill and passed clauses from 12 to 18. Clause 12 made it ob« 
ligatory upon the Commission to observe statutory rules, if any, made by the local 
government. Other clauses dealt with the functions of the Commission in regard 
to the holding of examinations for persons already in services and disciplinary cases. 

The Revenue member then moved a new clause to be inserted after clause 
18 which stated that salaries of the Chairman, members and the Secretary of the 
Commission and the cost of its establishment should be defrayed from the 
provindal revenues of the Local Government 

Mr. Satyamurthi raised a point of order saying that the expenditure proposed 
m the amendment involved an expenditure for which no provision has been made 
m the budget and submitted that no proposal of the kind could be submitted for 
consideration before the House without the sanction of the Finance Department 

The PresKtent, however, ruled that the new clause was in order saying that the 
House was legislating for creating a charge from provincial revenues and in this 
case no sanction from the Finance Department was required. The new clause 
was then passed. 

Mother new clause to the effect that the Commission at the end of each year 
present to the local Government a report on its proceedings wmch 
would be brought up by the Local Government for consideranon of the council 
^ E^red. The House then took the last clause of the Bill for consideratiott. 

The Council reassembling after lunch passed into law the Madras Public 
Services Commisnon Bill. 

The C^dl then adjourned till September 24. 



the Beogal Legislative Coiincil 

The n^w Bengal Legislative Council after the general election formally met 
in Calcutta on the 2 nd JULY ig2g for the members to take the oath of 
allegiance with Mr. W L. Travers in the chair. The first to register his name was 
the Chairman, followed by the Goveihment members in the order of their seniority. 
On one side were arrayed the Congress members headed by their leader, Mr. }. M. 
Sen Gupta, with Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, and Dr. B. C. Roy, Deputy Leader, 
at his side. They were cheered as they took their oath. On the other side was 
the European group with the co-opierating Muslim group behind. Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, with the newly formed Tenants* party occupied the right wing. 

Op the jrd JULY the Raja of Santosh was re-elected President of the 
Council for the second term. His election was uncontested, the two other candi- 
dates Kumar Sahib Shekhareswar Roy and Maulvi Abdul Karim having withdrawn. 

SIR STANLEY JACKSOn’S ADDRESS. 

His Excellency the Governor Sir Stanley Jackson then addressed the newly 
elected Council. 

His Execellency said that the Council which met for the fist time to-day was 
the fourth which had been elected in Bengal under the Reforms Act of 19x9. 
One could not say whether there would be a fifth Council elected under similar 
conditions, but in view of the fact that the future constitution of India was to be 
considered by Parliament in the immediate future, in the light of the recommen- 
dations of the Simon Commission which had lately visited this country, and 
provided this Council ran its normal course, it was possible that the next Council 
might be elected under new conditions. His Excellencjr earnestly hoped that the 
new conditions which might arise as a result of the decision of Parliament would be 
such as to establish a feeling of good-will, and that all the parties in Bengal would 
be ready and eager to shoulder Ministerial responsibility. 

Explaning the circumstances in which he had dissolved the former Council and 
in whicn the Government might again be forced to carry on the administration of 
the Transferred subjects. His Excellency said that the course of ministries in 
Bengal had never run very smoothly. When he ( the Governor ) arrived in Bengal 
in March 1927, Ministers were functioning, but in March 1929 a Ministrjr, which 
lasted for nearly 1 8 months fell. After the defeat of the Ministry provision of 
salaries of Ministers was voted by a majority. After a continuous attempt to find 
Ministers, he was forced to the conclusion that any person he could select to carry 
responsilnlity would not command sufficient support to assure stability, and it 
seemed clear to him that his only {alternative, under these conditions, was to 
dissolve the Council, and order an appeal to the constituencies. It was open 
to him to continue to administer the Transferred Departments under the provisions 
of the Government of India Act and cease to endeavour to find Ministers from 
amongst the elected members of this Council. But he was convinced that, in the 
general interest of the administration of the province, the Transferred depart- 
ments should be administered through Ministers directly responsible to this Council 
and that every effort should be made to that end before resorting to that alternative. 
The Governor said that he was forced to the conclusion that further eSbrts to attain 
this object in the late Council, composed as it was, were useless. But the possibi- 
lity of a new Council being more favourably disposed towards a ministry could not 
be disregarded. Considering all the circumstances/ it appeared to him that a 
situation arose which justified his exercising his prerogative to dissolve thd Council 
and pursue his endeavours in a new one. 

The Governor continuing declared that he had no doubt that the new 
Council, like its predecessor, would favour the appointment of MiniMrs, ajtiiough 
he felt, it would be unwise to make any appointment until he had some definite 
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indication that tba persons apjiointed might feel %ure of adequate support In 
accordance wift, me constitutional practice he approached the leader of Aat 
party wUch* as a result of the election, possessed the largest and most united 
number of elected members of this Council. His Excellency feared that this 
party was in opposition generally to the appointment of MinisterSf and if it was 
successful in preventing ^uch an appointment the Government must be carried on 
and all departments would have to be administered by the Government with 
his Executive Council, a proceeding which he did not desire. On the other hand, 
he was not without hoM that an indication would be forthcoming in the negr 
future that a majority of this Council favoured the course of the appointment 
of Ministers responsible to the Council for the Transferred departments, and that 
the required support would be assured. 

His Excellency concluded : *4 trust this Council will take full advantage of 
its opportunities and by promoting useful, practical and well considered lems- 
lation, with a single eye to the general interest of all communities, will be able 
to improve the general welfare of the Presidency.’’ 

After the Governor’s speech Mr. Reazur Rahman was elected Deputy Presi- 
dent. The Council was then proroguBd. 

SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

The next meeting of the Council commenced on the sth AUGUST when 
Sir P. C. Mitter moved for the grant of Rs. 50,000 to the Calcutta Nurses 
Institute. In moving for the grant Sir Provash said that the institution was in great 
financial difficulty, and unless provision was made, the Calcutta Medical College 
would suffier. He observed that already some nurses who were on probation h^ 
left. The motion was carried. 

The Council also granted Rs. 30,498 on the motion of Sir A. K. Ghaznavi for 
the appointment of additional auditors of co-operative societies and Rs. 84,366 for 
the Barisal Medical School. Tne Council granted Rs. 50,000 to the Jatiya 
Ayurbijnan Parishad, Calcutta. 

children’s act amendment 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. N. Moberly, Home Member, introduced the Bill 
to amend the Bengal Children’s Act of 1922 with a view to establish Central Courts 
for trial of offences thereunder. The Bill was considered and passed without 
opposition, 

THE RURAL PRIMARY EDUCATION BILL 

Mr. M. C. Me Alpin, Finance Member» introduced the Primary Education 
Bill, which was being considered, when the Council adjourned. 

On the 6th AUGUST^ after three hours’ discussion, the Bengal Rural Primary 
Education Bill was referred to a Select Committee consisting of about 47 members 
with instruction to the Committee to submit its report in November. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, leader of the Swaraj Party, criticising the Primary 
Education Bill, apj^led to Mr. Mc-Alpin to withdraw the measure in view of 
the fact that it would not get the support of the House. He requested him to 
reintroduce the Bill after its scope has expanded so that the Bill would be 
applicable both to rural and urban areas. He urged that the power of controlling the 
policy of education should be entrusted to the representatives of the people. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Stapleton, said that the masses were 
desirous of having primary education in the province and ready to pay taxes on that 
account. Mr. Jenkins, Special Education Officer, asked the House either to reject or 
accept the Bill as its reference ba^ to the Select Committee meant the shirking 
of the fundamental principle of the Bill. The amendment of Mr. N. R. Sarkar 
for reference to a Select committee was carried by 74 votes to 38. The Council then 
adjourned. 

NON-OryiClAL BILLS. 

Onthey/A AUGUST two non-official bills, one amending the la/rnnhHng 
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to th$ Calcutta Univmiiy and^the^ <nher the Calcutta Municipat Amendment 
Sill of 1929, were introduced by Dr. P« N. Banneijee and Maulvi Samsuddin 
Ahmed respectively. Dr. Bannerjee’s Bill was introduced in the last Council 
but owing to dissolution it lapsed. The latter wanted to separate Cossipore 
Chitpore area and Garden Reach area from the Calcutta Corporation and re- 
constitute two municipalities as they existed before amalgammation. 

The Government did not oppose either of the bills at the introduction. The 
bills were allowed to be circulatea for eliciting public opinion. 

% MILITARY TRAINING TO COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

Mr. B. K. Bose then moved a resolution recommending to Government to urge 
the necessity for promulgating rules and regulations makin£[ it compulsory in all 
schools for boys to take lessons of physical training and military drill and in all 
colleges for students to receive military training. The resolution was under 
discussion when the Council adjourned. 

On the 8 th A UGUST the Government sustained a heavy defeat on the 
question of gifting military training to college students. The resolution, which 
was sponsored by the Congress Party, was carried by a very large majority 
of 35 votes. The Government could gather only 33 votes on its side against the 
68 votes cast in favour of the proposal. There was an attempt to cloud the 
issue by raising the cry that to talk of military training was futile while dis- 
armament was in the air. Mr. Ormond, a European non-official, tried to water 
down the resolution by moving an amendment seeking to make military training 
voluntary. But the Council refused to be persuaded out of its determination 
and rejected the amendment by a signi6cant majority of 44 votes. The Finance 
Member made a very unconvincing speech declaring that the Government would 
accept the motion, *‘if somebody could evolve a scheme committing the Govern- 
ment to no expense.” 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherjee, quoting Mr. Stapleton, Director of Public 
Instruction, that Bengal would not lose anything if the Calcutta University was 
shut down for a number of years and they had military training in the meantime, 
demanded a declaration of the Government’s policy. He asked the Government 
to be frank and say, if they thought so, that they did not want to satisfy the 
aspirations of the youths of Bengal. 

BANKURA DISTRICT BOARD. 

On the AUGUST^ a Swarajist resolution, recommending to the 
Government immediately to remove the appointed Chairman of the Distnet Board, 
Bankura, and restore to the people the right of electing their own Chairman, was 
lost by 51 votes against 61. 

SirP. C. Mitter, replying to the debate, asked whether the District Board 
was not bound to perform its statutory duty, and whether a Chairman was or was 
not equalty bound to perform his statutory duties. 

Mr. Gumer, Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, said that the 
ex-Chairman of the Board actually and personally led a campaign against the 
Union Board Movement, and so Government found that it was not compatible with 
its statutory function to sanction his election as Chairman of the District Board. 

CALCUTTA JUTS MILL STRIKE. 

Dr. B. C. Roy ( Swarajist Deputy Leader ) then moved an adjournment 
motion to discuss the strike situation in the Calcutta Jute Mill areas. He said 
that the strike presented a magnitude indicated by the clash between employers 
and employees. He thought that the Council should intervene, and secure 
peace between the two because more than two lakhgof people were involved in the 
strike. The Government should insist on the demands of these people being 
properly considered. He alleged that Government officers had taken a .personal 
interest in the matter, sidi^ with the capitalists. Such undue interference on 
the part of Government officers would only add to the strength of the Labour 
Union, which was beconung a power in the country. 

Mr. McAlpin, explaining the position of the Government, said that the 
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Mtoation mt complicated. He gave an account of the salient features of the 
development of the trouble. The Government were informed that the^ mill 
authorities were willing to take all the men back, provided they were willing to 
work at the ordinary standard. The mill<*owners were prepared to discuss the 
grievances if these were forwarded to them by the workers.^ The Government 
were anxiously watching the situation, and they hoped that nothing would be said 
in the debate which would prejudice the prospect of peace, the oBject and aim of 

all the members. , ♦ ri. 

Mr.^ Subash Ch. Bose said that the demand of the workers was very modest If 
that was not conceded, a time would come when they would not be satisfied with 
the present demand. What they demanded was a decent living wages. In a strike 
like me present one, the Government could easily intervene and take action under 
the Trades Dispute Act . 

After several other members had spoken the adjournment motion was canied 
without a division. The Council was then prorogued. 

^ Revival of Bengal Ministry 

On the rsth DECEMBER IQ29 an official announcement proclaimed the 
revival (for the fifth time after it had been suspended four times ) of dyarchy in 
Bengal. The Ministers appointed were (i.) Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Koy, 
(2.) Khan Bahadur G. M. Faroqui and (3.) Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin. 

On their assumption of charge on the next day His Excellency the Governor 
allotted the business of the Transferred Departments as follows : — 

The Hon*ble Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy— Local Self-Government and 
Excise. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi Kazi Golam Mohiuddin Faroqui— Agri- 
culture and Industries (excluding Excise ) and Public Works. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin, C. I. E— Education (excluding 
European education ) and Registration. 

In this connection it would be interesting to read a review of the hazardous 
course that the Ministry was forced to follow by circumstances in Bengal 
since the first Council after the introduction of the Reforms. 

The first batch of Ministers appointed under the Reforms in 1921 after the 
general election, were Sir Surendranath Banerjea, Sir P. C. Mitter ( then Mr. ) 
and Nawab Ali Chowdhury. The first Ministers were able to command support of 
the Bengal Legislative Council and the result of this uninterruped working of 
dyarchy was the enactment of the Calcutta Municipal Bill By Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea. 

At the end of 1923, there was again a general election and the late Mr. C. R. 
Das broke away from the orthodox school of Non-co-operation and formed a party 
the avowed object of which was to wreck the Council from inside. The appeal to 
the country was in favour of Mr. Das, who was able to return members of his party 
in large numbers from the general non-Mahomedan constituencies. The 
Ministerial party fared very badly at the poll. Sir Surendranath himself was 
defeated in his own constituency. Mr. Das was able to enter into a pact with a 
number of Muslim members of the Council and so was able to command the 
largest single group of members whose only object in entering the Council was to 
wreck dyarchy. 

The three Ministers of the first Council resigned in January 1923, and Lord 
Lytton summoned Mr. Das to form a Ministry following the Parliamentary 
procedure. Mr. Das, with the consent of his party, informed His Excellency ^at 
he was unable to form a Ministry, whereupon Lord Lytton appointed Mr. S. N. 
Mallick, Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq, and Mr. (now Sir) A. K. Ghuznavi as Ministers. 
They all took office on January 4, 1924. Just after his appointment an election 
Mition was filed gainst the election of Mr. S. N. Mallick, with the result that his 
election was set asiae, and at the bye-electipn that followed Mr. Mallick was defeated 
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^ a member of Mr. Dae’s party. Mr; Mallick resigned in February 20, 1924; 
lae other two Mahomedan Mmisters however were there. At the budget session 
of 19249 when the grant of salaries for Ministers came before the 
Council for sanction, the house rejected the amount As there appeared 
to be some confusion of issue, the Governor retained the services of the 
Ministers for sometime. The grant of salary again came up before the Council in 
the month of August 1924, but was again rejected. The Ministers resigned and 
t]\p transferred subjects, for the first time, were taken by the Governor from 
September 1, 1924 to June 13, 1925, with an interval of a fortnight in March. 

Ministers were again appointed in March 1925 after the adoption of a resolu- 
tion that provision for Ministers be made in the ensuing year. Nawab Nawab All 
Chowdhury and Baja Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury of Santosh were appointed 
Ministers. But after a fortnight, the Council reversed its previous decision, and 
rejected the demand for the Ministers' salaries. After this, for the first time, the 
Secretary of State revoked Diarchy, and suspended the transferred subjects from 
June 13, 1925 to January 21, 1927. 

The third Council met in January 1927. Suspension expired on 22nd, and 
from that date Sir Abdur Rahim was appointed a Minister on the condition that he 
would have to find out a Hindu colleague to work with him. As Sir Abdur was 
unable to find out a Hindu colleague, he resigned on January 26. Tht late Mr 
B. Chakravarti and Sir A. K. Ghuznavi were then appointed Ministers. A motion of 
*no-confidence” in them was adopted by the house and they resigned. The 
administration was taken over temporarily by the Governor. 

Agwn in the month of October, 1927, Sir P. C. Mitter and Nawab Mu- 
sharaft Hussain were appointed Ministers. After the elevation of Sir P. C. Mitter 
to the Executive Membership, the Raja of Nashipur was appointed Minister in the 
place of Sir. P. C. Mitter. There was an onslaught again, and the ministers could 
not stand the opposition and resigned. 

Though it is a fact that since 1925 no Minister has held office for longer 
than seven months, at no time has the Council been dissolved to get the verdict of 
the country on the issue of Ministry, except on the last occasion. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

The Nainital session of the U. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nainital 
on the JUSE tgig^ under the presidency of Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram. 
SWarajists were absent, otherwise the attendance was good. 

FORMATION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

After some formal business had been transacted, Syed Tufail Ahmad 
moved a resolution recommending the appointment of a tommittee with 
the Education Minister as Chairman, consisdng of twelve members representin'^ 
various interests to draw a practical progress for bringing literacy in these 
provinces to the All*India levd within ten years. The mover quoted the following 
literacy figures : Burmah 22 per cent ; Coorg 12.6 ; Delhi 10. 7 ; Ajmer 20 * 
Bengal 9. i ; Madras 8.6 ; Bombay 8.3 ; Assam 6.2 ; N. W. F. P. 4.7 * Behar 
4*5 ; C. P. 4.1 ; Punjab 3.8 ; U« P. 37. The All-India average in 1921 was 7.3 
percent of the population. The debate on the resolidion was proceeding when the 
Council adjourned for the day. 

Oothe 2SihJUNE Pandit Iqbalnarain Gurtu moved an amendment to the 
effect that the proposed committee should draw up a programme to take all boys 
and girls literate in thes^rovinces within a fixed period. ^ 

Mr. V. N. Mehta, Education Secretary, did not approve of the ar^intment 
of a new committee on the ground that it would not serve any purpose but Ri^a 
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Bahadur Kushalpa^l Singh, Education Minister, speaking agreed to the appointment 
of a committee. The resolution as amended by Pt. Gurtu was adopted. 

NON-OPPICIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Rao Krishnapal Singh moved a resolution urging the formation of a Central 
Agriculture Associaiiof^ with branches in every district to populanse modem 
methods of cultivation and improve cattle breeding to consolidate small holdings. 

Maharaj Kumar Mahijit Singh, Agriculture Minister, opposed the resolution 
pointing out that the Association was unnecessary because the departments of Agi^ 
culture and Co-operative credit were doing work embodied in the resolution. 
The resolution was pressed and adopted. 

Babu Jiaram aaxena, next moved a resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment to set apart rupees ten thousand annually for temperace propagan^ and to 
appoint a non-official committee to draw a scheme for such propaganda. 

The resolution was yet under discussion when the Council adioumed. 

On the s 6 th JUi\E Maharaj Kumar Mahijit Singh, replying to the motion, 
undertook to spend Rs looo annually in the distribution of printed pamphlets 
on evils of drink but he was no prepared to appoint a Committee. 

Another important resolution moved by Mr. Ahmad Shah recommended 
that there should be at least one Anglo-vernacular middle school for girls 
at each district headquarter. As usual the subject of girls' education received 
a sympathetic and hearty support from all sections of the House including 
the Government. It was pointed out that only Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools existed in 48 districts of the United Provinces out of which 27 were run by 
Christian Missions. Only a little more than a lakh out of 28 lakhs girls of 
school-going age were now attending the schools. The resolution was opposed by 
the solitar]^ Nationalist member Babu Bhagwati Sahai Bedar, who created a good 
deal of mirth by saying that English education would turn Indian girls into 
*Mem Sahibs.' 


The Minister assured the Council that as funds became available Government 
would be ready to open English middle schools for girls in every district. 

Sir George Lambert, Finance Member, opposed . another resolution moved by 
Mr. Bedar to appoint a Committee with a non-official majority to investigate into 
^t^iovances of low-paid Government servants on the ground that funds were not 
available. Government, he said, had already sustained a loss of 60 lakhs in 
irrigation revenue and the revenue under other heads was also likely to go down 
in sympathy. The resolution was, however, carried. 

The next resolution about the suspension of land revenu rates was regarded 
by the landlord members of the Council as of vital importance but unfortunately 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain in whose name it stood was absent when the 
President called on him. 

After a short time Khan Bahadur Hidayat Hussain came back and apologised to 
the President and the Council for his absence and prayed that he be allowed 
to move his resolution, after the disposal of other non-official business. With 
the ^ncurrence of the house the President agreed to grant bis request. 

The Council then adjourned. 


APPOINTMENT OF SUB-REGISTRARS. 

, ^ylhjUNE^ by a majority of 55 against 17 votes, the Council rejected 

the resolution of Pandit Nanak Chand urging the abolition of the system of direct 
nomination of sub-registers by the Hon*ble Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Minister-in 
Charge of the Registration portfolio. 

, . C. Y. Chintamani, supporting the resolution, said that it was most un- 
aesirable that a Minister should retain in his hands power of patronage. Every 
witness who appeared before the Reforms Enquiry Committee in 1024 was 
positively against it. v » 

Three Muslim members who spoke opposed the resolution, holding thar 
means of competitive examinations would not be suitable fo 
suDormaate services, and particularly to the Registration Department, where high 
educauonal qu^ifications were not required. 

the Honble Nawab Yusuf, the Mlnister-in-Charge of Registration, also 
*4 
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oippoted the resolution, an^ maintaiiied Chit he had never abused his power of 
patronage, and that the total number of Muslims in the Registration Department 
was not more than one-third* 

EXEMPTION FROM PROPERTY TAX 

Another restdution, which the Council rsSected without ^ division, was the ohe 
that lecomtniended Chat towns aitd hotined areas be exempted from taxon 
circumstances and property levied by Distnct Boards. 

JUNE both 0gUial Md nonnffficial busimts were transacted* 
Two resolutions vitally concerning the landed arristocracy in the province 
were carried without a division. The first one moved by Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Fashiuddin wanted the Government to bring up a bill deleting the 
section in the Land Revenue Act, 1901 regarding the arrest of revenue defaulters by 
means of a erarrant Sir George Lambert, Finance Member, said that the oposition 
* to this section was based on mere sentiment. As a matter of fact, seven out of 
every ten thousand Zemindars had been arrested and retained for being defaulters. 
This showed that Government used this powerful weapon in their hands very spar- 
iegly and he was afraid its withdrawal would greatly weaken the Government 
machinery for revenue collection. The Finance Member, however, agreed to issue 
execution order for direction of attachment eschewing arrest as far as possible. 

Zamindar members expressed the inew that the section was humiliating, 
embarrassing and often brought them into disgrace. This resolution had been 
carried for a second time in the reformed legislature. 

The second resolution as amended wanted that the Government should remit or 
suspend local cesses in proportion to the remission or suspension of land revenue 
in times of agricultural distress, provided the District Board concerned 
agreed to it. 

The Council next passed into law the Pargana of Kashwar Raja (Amendment) 
Bill and the Alienation of Land (amendment) Bill in Bundelkhand. 

Nawab Mohd. Yusuf, Minister, Local Self- Government, then introduced two Bills 
to amend the District Boards Act and the Municipalities Act and they were 
referred to a Select Committee. These two bills sought to amend certain sections 
whose interpretation had so far been a matter of doubt. The Minister also introduced 
the Vaccination Bill whose object was to make vaccination compulsory in all parts 
of the;proWnce and to modernise the procedure. The bill was referred to a select 
committee. 

On the motion of Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, the Council also agreed 
to refer to a select committee the bill amending the Agra Pre-emption Act 

governor’s address. 

0vi^^2gth JUNE H. £. Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Goveinur addressed the 
Cbttiictl after which it was prorogued. After referring to the political and 
religious history of the provinces, Sir Malcolm observed that the country had entered 
defiftimly and irrevocably on the path of the development of Responsible Govern- 
ment through representative institutions. It was hardly open to doubt that there 
should be, on all sides, a genuine and sincere desire to widen the authority of the 
legislatures. If there were. those who, in the past, felt a hesitation about this 
process, their doubts, once based somewhat wide on general grounds, had bow 
narrowed down to a desire fov assurance on two points, namely, the protection 
of the interests of the minorities and the safegurding of order. The jgenuine 
desire for assurance on such points might not necessarily be an exhibmon itrf 
unreason or a protid of blind prejudice against the extension of the authority of the 
legislatures. 

Mkny were apt to judge over much of the legislature in its relation to the 
Government and administration, and neglect its function as the focus and. gmde 
of public opinion. The existence of the legislature had led to the spread of political 
consciousness which, if by no means universal, was nevertheless expanding. One 
felt 4 hat the position occupied by the legislature would cotrectly be enhaslced if 
there was a general effort on the parts of the members to keep their constituencies 
in close touch with the problems with which the legislature had to deal, 
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Proceeding His Excellency referredt detaili to tlie work, of l^e vertoos 
transferred departments in the United Provinces and kigUp ctHnjniiaded 
activities. Primary education had a great leeway tb^ make to achieve material" 
success. The problem was one in which all the parties in fheiegiillatttra were 
keenly interested. It might be that the council would find difilctiltiesi |ftit it could 
only be solved if the people at large were prepared to makb sacrifice ki the 
direction of fresh taxation. Such a sacrifice would be worth making and would 
assuredly meet with its reward. 

Concluding, the Governor referred to the Department of Local ^lf« 
Government The activities controlled by the local boaies which had increased 
widely in scope, absorbed a large share of the general expenditure. Previously, 
local bodies were regarded maini)r as useful training ground for self*govemment, 
but now almost every addition which was now made to the general services affecting 
the welfare and health of the people involved the enlargement of the scope of the 
work of the local bodies. It was therefore to everyone's interest to see that these 
bodies were business-like in their worlting, prompt and consistent in ei^ecutive 
action, and above all, free from partisan or ^rsonal considerations in their 
administration. 

AUTUMN SESSION-^^ist OCTOBER 1929 

TREATMENT OP MEERUT PRISONERS 

The autumn session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 9ist 
OCTOBER 1929 with Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram in the chair. 

The Home Member was heckled for several minutes on the question of hand- 
cuffing of some of the Meerut under-trials at the time of their transfer from DehrA 
Dun to Meerut in May last. 

Chowdhury VIJAIPAL SINGH, against whose name the first series of questions 
stood, alleged, among other things that Colonel Cook, Superintendent, Dehra Qpn 
}aU, spoke insultingly to Saukat Usmani. that Chowdhury Dharamvir Singh* M. L. 
C.. although ill with fever and was fasting for three days, was made ctd 
undergo the long journey from Dehra Dun to Meerut on the 17th May,^ I 929 « 
and that although he protested against it he was hand-cuffed before being sent out 
on the journey. 

Chowdhury Vijaipal Singh also asked if it was a. fact that Jhabwalla,. another 
under-trial, had not even been discharged from the hospital on the 17th May when 
he was removed in hand-cuffs, from Dehra Dun to Meerut ; that Mupffar Ah'med, 
a tuberculosis patient, and S. V. Ghate, who tyere . under medical Xreatmant 
on the 17th May, were similarly removed in hand-cuffs and made to walk all the 
distance from Dehra Dun Jail to the railway statiod, and that the only persons 
who were not seat hand-cuffed were Messrs. Bradley, Spraitt and Dr. Mukhenee. 

The HOME MEMBER, replying, refuted the allegation that Colonel Cook bad 
spoken insultingly to Usmani. He also denied that, Dharamvir Singh, M. L. Cm 
was either ill or fasting on the 17th May adding that neither was Jhabwalla" in 
hospital on that day nor were Muzaffar Ahmed and Ghate under medical treatment. 
He admitted that the under-trials walked on foot from the jail to the railway station, 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile. It was also a fact that prisoners wsre ail 
brought to Meerut in hand-cuffs excepting Bradley, Spratt and Mukherjee who 
were not hand-cuffed because through inadvertence hand-cuffs which could fit their 
wrists were not provided for. 

PROPOSAL TO AMEND STANDING ORDERS 

The Council next proceeded to discuss amendments to certain standing 
orders regulating the transaction of Council business. 

^ Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu sought to amend the standing order governing 
limitations on debates. It laid down that a member, while speaking, must not 
reflect upon the conduct of the Governor-General, or any Governor or any court 
of Jttisitice. The Pandit moved to add the following explanation to this standing 
order : /'A member shall not, by reason only of his discussing any particular 
act of the Governor of the United Provinces which affects the policy or aamipiMm- 
tipn ofanj particular department, be deemed to reflect Upon the conduct 
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Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu said that the existing standing order was so 
interpreted that any discussion in the Council of any act of the Governor was 
thus Handicapped m the disch«irge of its normal functions. Such a practice was 
not in consonance with the practice obtaining in the Dominions. 

K. B. Mahomed Ismail agreed generally with the Pandit’s views, but 
thought that it was not good amending the standing order at present. It was 
' hoped that India’s constitution would be radically changed m the near future, and 
most likely the special powers at present enjoyed by the Governors would greatly 
be curtailed. The proposed amendment was therefore untimely, he declared. 

* Sir George Lambert^ Finance Member, opposing the amendment pointed out 
that even un&r the existing rules, all Governor’s actions were not immune from 
criticism. Whatever was done by the Governor-in-Council or by the Governor 
acting with his Ministers was subject to discussion in the Council, because there 
was some one or other responsible to defend such acts of the Governor. It was 
a different proposition when it came to an act of the Governor in his capacity as 
^ representative of the Crown, invested with special powers for the proper discharge 
^ ofnis duties. There was no one in the Council who could answer on his behalf 
criticisms of such acts. Things might be said which would create wrong impres- 
sions, because the various statements right or wrong would never be fully 
answered. Such a procedure would neither be fair nor sportsman-like. There 
were certain sections in the Government of India Act which imposed on the 
Governor, as Governor, certain obligations from which he could not escape. He 
had emergency powers to authorise expenditure or veto bills.. He had powers 
intended to be exercised for the protection of minorities. The constitution 
undoubtedly intended that the Governor should be protected in the exercise of such 
emergency powers. If the Governor’s acts under such special powers were subject 
to the Council’s criticism, it would be impossible for him to exercise them fairly 
and impartially. 

Mr. Chintamani, supporting the amendment, said that it could never be 
seriously contended that acts done by the Governor as distinguished from 
the Govemor-in-Council or the Governor acting with his Ministers were done by him 
in the seclusion of his study and for reasons with which his colleagues were utterly 
unacquainted. If it were so, then Indians were living under a Government far 
more discreditably despotic than the most hopeless agitator ever thought 
they were. 

After a prolonged discussion Pandit Gurtu’s amendment was put to vote and 
rejected by so votes against 29. 

MUNICIPALITIES ACT AMENDMENT BILL 

On the OCTOBER the Council considered and passed two non- 

official bills amending the existing Municipalities Act. A third bill to amend 
the District Boards Act 1922 was under consideration when the Council adjourned. 

The object of the first bill was to regulate the system of nomination to 
Municipal Boards by the Local Government. The amending bill further aimed 
at taking away the power of the Government to nominate the Chairman of the 
Nmni Tal Municipality. Under the existing Act, the Government nominates two 
members to all municipalities. The amendment proposed stated that of the two 
members nominated one should belong to the depressed classes, and the other 
should represent some special interest remaining unrepresented after the general 
elections. 

Mr. Hafiz Hidayat Hossain moved that in the amending clause along with 
the word ’’Depressed”, the word ’’backward” should also be added. 

Ths motion was objected to by several Hindus on the ground that backward 
classes might include every person. 

^ The amendment to the Bill was pressed to a division and was rejected by 42 
against 40, the entire official bloc voting for it. 

The next clause of the amending bill was for safeguarding the section in the 
existing Act which empowered the Government to nominate the chiurman ^f a 
municipality. The present section was operative only in the case of the Naini Tal 
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Municipality, wbere tbe District Magistrate was the ex-offido chairmaa, all the 
Other 84 municipalities in the province having elected non-official chairmen. 

llic hon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, and the Secretary to the Local-Self 
Government Department opposed the clause on the ground uiat Naini Tal’s case 
was unique by reason of its being the summer headquarters of the Govermnenw ^ 

By SI votes to 32, |he Government won their point, the amending clause being 
thrown out 

The object of the other amendments to the District Municipalities Act related 
to certain disqualifications of electors. At present any person sentenced to 
imprisonment for a term exceeding six months cannot be enrolled as an elector. 
The amending bill which was passed raised the imprisonment limit from six 
months to one year. 

DISTRICT BOARDS ACT AMENDING BILL 

On the 2jrd OCTOBER the Council resumed discussion of the Swarajist 
member, Babu Umashankar’s Bill to amend the United Provinces District Boards . 
Act of 1922. 

The principal objects of the amending bill were to remove cerain defects in the 
working of the existing Act, to widen the franchise and to provide for the removal 
of the chairman who did not enjoy the confidence of the majority of the member of 
the board. 

The Select Committee, to which the Bill was referred, had deleted the clause 
extending the franchise, but to-day several amendments were adopted, in spite of 
Government opposition which would nearly double the existing franchise. 

At present persons paying a land revenue of Rs. 2$ or over, a rent of 
Rs. 50 or over, or having a matriculation certificate are enrolled as District Board 
electors. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Merhotra moved an amendment urging that 
the electoral qualification should be the payment of land revenue of Ks. 1$ or 
more, or a rent of Rs. 30 or more. 

The Hon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, opposed the amendment on the groun^d 
that the District Boards Act was passed only in 1922. It was too early to revise 
and lorver the franchise. The amendment found strong support among the 
Swarajists and Nationalists and was carried by 43 votes against 39. 

Mr. Hidayet Hussain moved another amendment lowering the educational 
qualification from the holding of Matriculation to Upper Primary certificates. 
This amendment was also opposed by the Minister but was adopted. 

By 43 votes against 39 the Council adopted another amendment to the effect 
that only persons convicted of offences involving moral turpitude should be 
disenfranchised and not all ex* convicts. 

\ vital clause of the amending bill provided that if a Board, by a majority 
of not less than one half of its members, adopted a resolution calling upon a 
chairman to resign, such a chairman must resign within three days of the adoption 
of the resolution. The Government opposed the inclusion in the bill of this clause, 
but by 53 votes against 30, the Council pressed its adoption. 

Mr. Merhotra next moved an amendment deleting the section in the existing 
.\ci which empowered District Magistrates to exercise control over district boards 
and their funas in cases of emergency. The Hon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, 
opposed it, and it was rejected without a division. 

MINOR girls’ protection BILL 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist leader, then presented the Select 
Committee’s Report on the Minor Girls* Protection Bill. The object of the Bill 
was to check the prevailing practice of selling, buying and bringing up minor 
girls for immoral purposes. 

The Bill, which was limited in character and designed to meet the evil only 
partially, contained four clauses, and conferred on the Government power to declare 
a ^mmunity, class or group of persons to be a “restricted class” if the Govwnment 
had reason to believe that such a group or class was in the habit of devoting its girls 
to prostitution. 

The Bill was considered clause by clause after which the House adjourned till 
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tht iMxt dajEi thfi ( 7 C 7 VAffi?f when the Council passed into law the Minor 
Girls’ Protecdon Bui. ^ 

OUDH CHIEF-COURT AMENDING BILL 

The next item of business was Moulvi Fasbiuddin’s Bill amending the Ondh 
Chinf Ceui^ Act. The Bill contained a solitary clause which empowered the 
^ Disbict Ji^esy Subordmate Judges and the MunsifTs to (lismtss and suspend the 
Ministerial staflf. Up till now the punishment was meted out by the Chief Court alone. 
The amendment proposed to-day restriction of such powers to District Judges on\p 
The Council negatived both the original clauses and to-day’s amendment. The Bill 
was shelved. 

U. P. JAILS COMMITTEE REPORT 

The Council re-assembled on the 2 Sth OCTOBER and commenced discussion 
on die Jails Committee Report which continued till the next-day when 
tlm Ntww) of Chattari (Home Member) winding up the debate, thanked the 
non-official members for the manner in which they bad received the Committee’s 
report and assured the House that the Governor-in-Council would take into 
consideration the suggestion for the improvement of jail administration made by 
tm different speakers# As for the treatment of undertrial prisoners, he said the 
matter was alrmy receiving the close attention of the Government. 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

The Council thei^ proceeded to discuss the Public Accounts Committee’s 
Rmort on the accounts for the year 1926-27. There was a prolonged discussion 
rei^dlng the attitude of the Finance Department towards token “cuts.” Eventually 
the following motion made by Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu was adopted by the 
House 

“The Council is of opinion that according to Rule 34 of the U. P. Legislative 
Gbuncil Rules the Public Accounts Committee is required to bring to the notice 
of Ihe Cohnctl all such Appropriations which increase the expenditure on an item, 
the provision for which has been specially reduced by a tolten or substantive vote 
if the Council, and that any practice or convention contrary to it is not premissible.” 

^ The report was adopted and excess grants voted. The Council then 
adjourned Sim dit* 

DECEMBER SESSI0N-i2th DECEMBER ig2g, 

TRAINING FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

The Council’s December session commenced at Lucknow on the 
I 2 ik DECEMBER when a series of questions w ere addressed regarding the 
' health of the Kakori prisoners. Babu Sampurnanand ( Swarajist ) then moved 

**That this Council recommends to the Government to appoint a committee of 
nine members, five of them to be elected by this Council to db^est measures to be 
adopted by the Government whereby able-bodied citizens o&uitable age, both stu- 
dents and others, may be imbued with public spirit andhe made fit for national 
defence.” 

The mover explained that by public spirit he meant that state of mind that would 
make one willing to lay down one’s life if necessary for tlte public good, and that 
would make imperative on one always to subordinat#one ’5 personal interests 
to the interests of the nation. Such public spirit, the mover proceeded to say, was 
not very manifest in India to-day. One stock argument against the achievement 
of Swaraj by India was that Indians were unBt to ddfend the counry. It was 
an irony of fate that the men who lay the greatest strAs on this argument were 
most keen on not giving Indians any opportunity to receive military training 
either in schools or colleges or outside. 

^ When Hindus and Moslems held sway oveir India the chivalry, courage and 
patriotism of Indians were everywhere in evidence and they were now a matter of 
histmry. But ever since the advent of Bristidb rule alf these qualities appeiuod to 
hm evaporated and Indians as a race had become; thoroughly devitalised. The 
Mfitish rulers of India must get rid of their distrust ^of the people of indie and 
permit the latter to grow into proper men and able citizens. Steps shotdd. be taken 
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to include some kind of compulsory physical exercise and military training in the 
school and college curriculum. Nothing was better suited to inculcate a sfnrit of 
discipline and promote character among students than compulsoiy o^iilitary 
training. 

Mr. MUKAKDi LAL moved several minor amendments and emphasised that the 
primary duty of the Goirernment was to educate boys in a manner that they might 
grow into proper citizens capable of doing good and fit to defend their hearths and 
homes. Government not only did nothing to promote the growth of public spirit 
among the students, but, on the contrary, tried to retard it by setting the police to 
watch the movements of patriotic young men. 

Khan Bahadur Hanz Hidayat Hussain, supporting the resolution, strongly 
advocated an increase in the number of the University Training Corps. 

The resolution, as amended by Mr. Mukandi Lai, was put and adopted, the 
Government not challenging a division. 

ELECTION or VILLAGE PANCHAYATS 

On the i^th DECEMBER the Council was given to the discussion 
on the resolution moved by Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu recommending 
that the village Panchyets of the province should be constituted on elective basis, 
and endowed with powers of taxation. Pt. Gurtu said that in olden days the village 
Panchayets were institutions on which the entire fabric of the countrjr's Government 
was based. The system gradually disappeared because of the policy of extreme 
centralization introduced by India’s British rulers. The principle adopted by the 
latter was devolution of authority from the top to the bottom. That this principle was 
wrong was pointed out by the Decentralization Commission of 1909 since when the 
Government of India and also the local Governments have been taking some interest 
in village panchayets. The striking defect of the Panchayet Act m the United 
Provinces was that whereas in Bengal, Bombay, Madras and the Punjab the 
Panchayets were elected, in the U. P. they were selected and appointed. Further, 
although i\;fi Act was passed in 1920, in nine years there were only 4000 Pancha- 
yets for one lakh of villages in the province. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for local Self-Government, opposed the resolution dh 
the ground that as the Panchayets are being entrusted with Judicical functions they 
should not be constiUtfed on elective basis. 

The resolution afuer prolonged debate was defeated by fifty votes against 
thirty. 

^ USE or KHADDAR BV GOVERNMENT r 

On the DECEMBER the Council met amidst unusal excitement as certain 
very interesting resolutions concerning the use of khaddar by Government depart-^' 
ments and the plea for the release of political prisoners at once stood up on the 
agenda paper. 

The motion recommending to the Government to use khaddar as far as 
practicable in all Government departments and institutions which stood in the name 
of Mr. Ganesh Sankar Vidyarthi was taken up by Mr. Sampumanand. An inte- 
resting debate followed in which quite a good number of members, both official and 
non-official, participated. 

Thakur Manjeet Singh Rathore supporting the motion said that that was the least 
and minimum demand that one could expect from Government of one’s own country. 
He supported the motion not on political grounds, but on economical grounds, as 
such move on the Government side would provide work for thousands lying idle. 

Replying to the debate the Minister for Industries said that the Government* 
were doing its level best to patronise Indian industries. 

When the motion was put to the House it was carried By 41 to votes. 

RELEASE or POLITICAL PRISONERS 

After luncheon hours Babu Bhagwati Sahai Bedar moved the House' to re- 
commend to the (lOvemment tatake immediate steps to release all political prisoners 
committed to jail or undergoing prosecution under political or quasi-pohticai chafes 
in the United Provinces and approach the proper authorities to declare A gaitenil 
amnesty before December 31, 1929. Mr. B^r is a. ievcelal spee^ tracM die 
mstory of Bri^ pledges to India and cbaracteri^ them as a very hopeless record. 
He said that if the Bntish government were serious about the talk of Dominibh 
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Status of ladia in the near future, the release of political prisoners were the first step 
in this direction. 

The history of British Rule in India was full of broken pledge and uafnieiJed 
promises, the mover continued. Here was the chance and opportune time for the British 
Government to give a concrete evidence of genuine change of heart. The local 
Governments need not fear that heavens would fall or the British connection with 
India would cease if a handful of patriotic Indians convicted were set free. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni, leader of the Nationalist Party, seconding the 
resolution paid an eloquent tribute to the sincerity of Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn who, he said, against the overwhelming odds, were attempting to solve India’s 
constitutional problem. The stamp of inferiority which led to the entire exclusion of 
Indians from the Simon Commission was somewhat removed by the Viceroy’s 
announcement made with the concurrence of His Majesty’s Government inviting 
India’s political leaders to discuss with the British representatives the problem of 
India’s constitution. India’s spokesmen at the Round Table Conference would 
be free to ask His Majesty’s Government and the British Parliament to discard 
the Simon Report and to consider the Nehru Report, being more acceptable to 
India. The Conference would also include the representatives of Indian States thus 
diminishing the danger threatened by the Butler Committee’s Report dividing India 
into two parts. Now was the time to wipe the bitter memories. It would be the 
highest political wisdom to release the political prisoners and secure a healthy at- 
mosphere that is sine qua non the success of the Round Table Conference. 

Mr. G. B. PANT, Swarajist leader, said that the Swarajists wanted amnesty 
of political prisoners not because they wished to place obstacles in the way of an 
honourable i:olution of India’s problem but they felt that no solution was other- 
wise possible. In fact, no start could be made until and unless this preliminary step 
was taken. If the Government granted amnesty and extended a hand of fellow- 
ship and carried out oiher proposals mentioned in the Delhi leaders’ manifesto 
the tendency towards violence in the country would automatically weaken and a 
favourable atmosphere would be created. 

He was followed by Mr. Manak Singh and Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat 
Hussain who gave general support to the resolution. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government the Hon. the HOUE MEMBER said that 
he found his position very critical as any statement on the subject might be misun- 
derstood by the House for the fact that the term political prisoners was still unde- 
fined. He thought that it meant prisoners who had committed no offence involving 
to any person or propertyr. In this province there are few prisoners under this 
category. 'I hey all are receiving special treatment. It was clear from to-day’s speeche.s 
that a general amnesty throughout India was necessary and a solitary Act of that 
nature on the part of one Local Government would not be enough to create 
the necessary atmosphere. This Government could therefore do little. He would 
forward the views expressed by the members to the higher authorities. 

He said that indeed it was painful that some youngmen were in jail, but he 
declared that the youngmen were fomented with such ideas as to break the law and 
enter into seditious speeches. In conclusion, he expressed his inability to 
accept the motion as it stood. 

Mr. Hafiz Ibrahim supported the motion in a forceful speech. Mr. Mukundilal, 
Deputy President of the Council, declared that neither Government nor Mahatma 
Gandhi nor Motilal Nehru nor Malaviya could crush the spirit of complete 
independence that was rising in the minds of men like Mr. Shrinivas Iyengar, or 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. He smd that for the sake of peace the release o£ 
political prisoners was the minimum demand. 

The resolution was declared carried without demanding a division from Govt, 
benches. The House adjourned till Dec. 17. 

DISTRICT BOARDS AMENDMENT BILL 

Official business was transacted in the Council on the tjih DECEMBER^ 
Several supplementary demands for the current financial year iaciiiding Rs. 58 
, lakhs for loans to agriculturists, were agreed to. 

T Nawab Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, moved the second reading 
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of the District Boards Amendment Bill, which tHitr alia provided that the life*time 
of the District Boards should be four years instead of three as at present. 

Several members favoured five years, while others, including Mr. Chintamani 
supported the present triennial elections. 

By 61 votes to 15, the Council divided in favour of 4 years. 

On the iSlk DECEMBER the only clause discussed was that dealing 
with the procedure to be adopted in connection with the election of the chairman 
of a district board. • 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for I.oc.il Self-Government, accepted an amendment 
to the effect that the meeting of a diritiict board convened for this specific purpose 
namely, for the election of a chairman, should be presided over by a stipendiary 
civil judicial officer, previously appointed by the Government in this behalf. The 
House adjourned till the nex» day. the tqih DECEAfBER when the second reading 
of the Bill could not be concluded as the President adjourned the Council under 
orders of the Governor. 


The Punjab Legislative Council 

The Simla session of the Punjab Legislative Council opened at the 
“Barne’s Court.”, Simla on the 26th JULY 1929 under the chairmanship of 
Khan Bahadur Ch. Sahabuddin. Admission was » strictly regulated by the Police. 
Supplementary demands for grants were all passed. The Punjab Tenancy 
Amendment Bill, as amended by the select committee, was passed. 

REGULATION OF ACCOUNTS BILL. 

Mr. Stow, Finance Member, introduced the Punjab Regulation of Accounts 
Bill. He said that it gave effect to the pledge given by the previous Governor, Sir M. 
Hailey that the Government would bring forward a restricted measure to enable 
debtors to ask periodically for their accounts from the creditors. Accounts kept 
for trade, commerce and industry were excluded, Mr. Stow said, the preliminary 
draft of the Bill was improved as a result of consultation among members of all 
parties of the House, which was considered a happy augury for the Bill. Mr. 
Stow moved the appointment of a select committee. 

Mr. Labh Singh said that due notice of the motion was not given, whereupon 
the motion was postponed till the ist August. The Council then adjourned. 

. REDUCTION OF ABIANA RATES. 

On the 27thJULYrt in a vehement speech in Urdu, Mr. Syed Hussain moved 
a resolution asking the Government to reduce the Abiana rates so as to cover the 
ordinary remissions allowed on account of Khoraba, and to reconsider the present 
rates on non-perennial areas. 

Sir Fazli-llussain admitted that corruption prevailed in the department, but said 
that it existed in spite of the best efforts of the Government to stamp it out. 
Explaining the difficulty in stamping out the evil, which was deep-rooted. Sir Fazli 
Hussain declared that in theory the Abiana rate was unexceptional, though on 
account of the defect of the machinery of collection, it presented some objectionable 
features. But on that ground they were not prepared to do away with it. 

Dr. Narang, intervening, asked if the charge could not be made that the 
Government offered an inducement to corruption when it was remembered that a 
Patwari was started on a salary of Rs. 18 a month. 

Sir Fazli-Hussain replied that if they raised the starting salary to Rs. 30 a 
month, it would mean an extra expenditure of rupees 50 lakhs. He wondered if 
Dr. Narang ivas prepared to shoulder that additional burden. 

Mr. Syed Hussain withdrew the first part of his resolution. On the second part 
the House divided, but the motion was defeated by 39 to 29 votes# 
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COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Sardar Ujjal singh next moved the appointment of a committee of the Council 
to find out ways and means for introducing compulsory primary education in the 
Punjab. He stressed on the need for education of their masters, meaning the 
voters which has been taken in other countries for the education of the general mass 
of people. The speaker asserted that throughout the worlu in every progressive 
country compulsion has been found the best means of tackling the problem 
Of education. At the start he did not favour compulsion for girls. The house was 
discussing this resolution when it adiourned till the JULY when Sir George 
ANDBRSON, Director of Public Instruction, in a speech which was much applauded by 
the official benches, saw no utility of the resolution. He said that the movers statistics 
were confusing and his speech was guilty of serious overstatement. The introduction 
of compulsion at this stage was not feasible. The number of trained teachers wei-e 
too few, besides, there was no genuine enthusiasm among the people for it. What 
was important at this stage, was the improvement in the pay and prospect of those 
who were now engaged in the field of education. Unless, they laid the foundation 
truly, and surely, they could not build up the edifice of universal education. If 
they acted hastily the panacea for compulsion would prove a snare and a 
delusion. 

Sir George challenged the speaker’s charge that the Government have not 
done anything towards the spread of education. Quoting statistics he asserted that 
the Government with all their limitation had done something to build up a system which 
would gradually lead to compulsory education. Pointing to further difficulties of 
the introduction of compulsion, Sir George said that at present there was no 
machinery which would see to the proper working of the system of compulsion and 
bring to book the defaulting parents. Judging from the financial point of view. 
Sir George opined that the introduction of compulsion was not feasible. 

Mr. Afzal Haq asked the Government to declare openly if they want to see 
universal education introduced in this country instead of taking refuge under the 
plea of various difficulties. 

Dr. Gokul Chand narang was %^xxy that the speech of Sir George Anderson 
though delivered eloquently, was wholly irrelevent and an arfTont to the House. The 
resolution simply asked to appoint a committee to find out the ways and means, 
but Sir George had quoted facts and figures and had pointed out the difficulties to 
show that the committee would do no useful work, but merely waste their time and 
energy. It was hardly fair to the House to anticipate the decision of the committee 
it might appoint. 

Continuing he said that too much stress had been laid on trained teachers, but 
India had done for ages without teachers who were trained, yet the system had 
produced giants, a claim which could not be made in favour of trained teachers. 

There was a tendency, said Dr. Narang, among the educational officials to 
lay too much stress on unessentials. Dr. Narang suggested that the people should 
be prepared to shoulder additional taxation if it be necessary to give effect to compul- 
sory system. 

Choudhuri Zafarulla Khan said that no case had been made out to show that any 
useful purpose would be se^ed by the appointment of a committee. 

Mr. Monoharlal, Minister, said that the sp^ch of the Director of Public 
Information was misunderstood. Government did not oppose the principle of 
compulsion, but the question was one of ways and means, 

Durinj; further discussion some speakers suggested that the Punjab was 
backward in the matter of the spread of educatiop, but from his study of the Report 
of the Committee of Enquiry (Hartog Committee) vMch was still confidential, he 
could say that the Punjab had made better preparation for the introduction of 
compulsory system than other provinces in I ndisu He left the resolution to the 
House to accept or reject it. 

Dr. Narang : Do you accept it 

Mr. Monohar Lai : I do not oppose it 

The motion was then put to vote and carried with only one dissentient 
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DISCUSSION ON MANOI SCkEMft 


IRRIGATIOM VAaUTIBS 

Chottdhuri Mohamed Abdul Rahaman Khan next moved a resolution urging 
the Government to introduce necessary legislation to allow seminders to take water 

S means of water covers through the field of neighbouring zeminders on payment 
adequate compensation. The motion was being discussed when the House 
adjourned. i 

On the soiik JULy^xx Fazli Hussain replying announced that there would be an 
enquiry into the grievances hy the Financial Commissioner. The Govemmqpt 
were unwilling to undertake legislation unless it was absblutely necessary. 

Ultimately the resolution was withdrawn. 

MANDI HYDRO-ELIBCTRIC SCHEME 


A full dress debate then ensued over the resolution of Mr. Zafarulla Khan re* 
garding die Mandi Hydro Electric Scheme. 

Mr. Zafarulla asked for the appointment of a committee to make an enquiry 
into the progress of the scheme. He put in a strong plea for the appointment of a 
committee, as it was absolutely necessary to examine, before it was too late, if the 
province was able to shoulder such a financial burden. 

Colonel Battye, Chief Engineer, said that personally he would welcome the 
appointment of a committee, for that would enable the public to fully appre- 
ciate the work they had done. But the appointment of a committee would mean 
not only an additional expenditure, but also mean further loss on account of 
stoppage of the construction. 

Explaining the scheme, the Chief Engineer pointed out the difficulty in arriving 
at a precise estimate of the cost on account of the intervention of unforeseen 
circumstances The project they had undertaken, on account of its lay out in the 
hills, was novel in nature, without a parallel in the world. Proceeding he asserted 
that the scheme they had in hand compared favourably with the Shannon Scheme in 
I reland, which the other day was advertised throughout the world. 

Dr. Gokul Chand Narang said that it was unfortunate that Sir Jogendra Singh, 
Minister, who as a member cf the House supported a rival scheme and got the 
present scheme as a legacy from his predecessor Choudhuri Chhatu Ram, who was 
really responsible for it, should now join those who attacked it. He said that 
Choudhri Chhotu Ram, while he was Minister, plunged into the scheme without 
proper circumspection. The speaker gave his whole-hearted support to the 
demand for an enquiry committee, as the scheme threatened to match the notorious 
Back Bay afiair. 

ChoucUiri Chhotu Ram, following Dr. Narang, enumerated the steps he had 
taken while he was Minister to have the scheme scrutinised by experts, but he 
said the reason why the scheme had not made the progress it ought to have made, 
was P^haps due to lack of vigilance on the part of the recent Minister. 

Sir Jogiadra Singh, Minister, asserted that, although formerly he supported a 
rival scheme, he now accepted full responsibility for the Mandi scheme which would, 
when completed, be a great source of power and development to the province. 
He congratulated the House on agreeing to this scheme ana said that he a^freed to 
accept the resolution for the appointment of a Committee. Finally, he reiterated, 
that if this scheme was given effect to, it would do a great deal to modernise the 
Punjab, The resolution was then put to vote and carried. The House then 
adjourned. 

REGULATION OF ACCOUNTS BILL. 


On thn Tsi A (/GUST tht Council devoted the main part of the sitting to a 
discussion of a motion to refer the Regulation of Accounts Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang voiced the Hindu opposition to the Bill. The measure, 
be smd, was in fundamental respects the same as its predecessor. The reason for 
which Sir Malcolm Hailey declined his assent to the Bill, still held good. Dr. 
Narang moved for circulation of the Bill to elicit public opinion by the isth October. 

, ^Mr* M^bool Mahomed assured the House that all that they wantkl was that, 
with the minimum of sacrifice imposed on the money-lender, a borrower should be 
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able to trace his accounts to their very origin, and know how they stood. He 
suggested that the Select Committee should not sit till the 15th October, by which 
date public opinion could be informally consulted. 

Mr. Stow agreed to the suggestion, and Dr. Narang withdrew his motion. 
The Bill was thereupon referred to a Select Committee. 

Tlit Punjab Pure Pood Bill of the Hon’ble Malik Frerozekhan Noon was 
recommitted to a Select Committee. The House then adjouifned sine die. 

^ A UTUMN SESSION--i8th^2oth SEPTEMBER rg^g. 

DEBATE ON THE PUNJAB SIMON REPORT. 

The three days’ autumn session of the Council commenced at Lahore on the 
iSth SEPTEMBER^ Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Shahabuddin presided. There was a 
thin attendance, most of the National Unionist Party benches being emnty. Two 
familiar figures were also absent from the House, namely, Dr. Alam, leader of the 
National Party and Dr. Gopichand ( Independent ) who had recently resigned their 
seats as a protest against the treatment meted out to Mr. Jatindranath Das 
and his subsequent death while he was hunger-striking in the Borstal Jail. 

After interpellations, the Finance Member moved for discussion of the 
Reforms Committee’s report, and the Government memorandum to the Simon 
Commission. 

Mr* Bodhraj ( Nationalist ) explained that his party was opposed to the 
motion, which was put to vote clause by clause. The House carried by 51 votes to 
6 the first clause, namely, that the Reforms Committee report be discussed, and 
carried the second clause by 51 votes to 8, namely, that the government memoran- 
dum be discussed. 

Several remained neutral. The House therefore proceeded with the discussion. 

Mr. Maqbool Mahomed, while generally supporting the majority report, 
stressed that provision be made that no amendment under the constitution 
should be possible after the next Reforms. 

Mr. Din Mahomed ridiculed the demand of the Sikhs for 33 per cent represen- 
tation ^though they formed only 11 per cent of the population, and urged represen- 
tation in the administration according to the percentage of population. 

Mr. Mohanlal said that the majority report was totally unacceptable as no 
remedy was suggested therein to protect the minority communities. He dwelt on 
the Muslim demands, characterising them as unreasonable. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang, member of the Reforms Committee, urged the intro* 
ductlon of certain fundamental principles in the constitution to safeguard die rights 
of citizens. These included equal civic rights for all, equal opportunities for 
all in Government employment and equal rights for all in regard to public roads, 
schools, wells, etc, 

Dr. Narang regretted that the report of the Committee was not unanimous. 
Referring to the remarks of Mr. Din Mahomed that the Hindus and Moslems were 
each a separate nation, he said that if Mr. Mahomed was an index of the 
majority community in the Punjab, that province did not deserve one iota of 
reforms. That was the view of the whole Hindu community in the Punjab. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang wanted that the Simon Commission should be 
asked to grant Dominion Status for India, and abolish separate electorates. 
He urged the freeing of the Central Government from the control of Whitehall, 
as otherwise provincial autonomy alone would do no good. 

Criticising the signatories of the majority report. Dr. Narang said that two 
of the signatories were Moslems. A Hindu had also appended his signature, but 
why did the latter join the Moslem members ? That was because he knew that his 
election entirely depended upon the vote of the Mohammedans who constituted 
the vast majority in his constituency. 

The President wanted Mr. Narang to withdraw the remarks. 

Dr. Narang said that he was entitled to disclose before the world how sup* 
port to the majority report was secured. He refrained from saying anything 
against the other member who was a European and an official. The Council then 
aajourned. 
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On the rgik SEPTEMBER Capt Sikandar Hayat Khan, Chairman of the 
Reforms Committee and Revenue Member, denied the allegation, but Dr. Narang 
emphatically declared that his statement was correct and asked whether there 
was not the hand of the Government in it He wished to speak more on 
this question, but the President requested him to drop the subject, which the 
speaker did. . 

Dr. Narang. in th| course of a long speech, gave the lines on which amend- 
ment of the present provincial constitution should take place. He recommended 
the abolition of communal electorates, and if continued, only on certain conditions. 
The strength of the Punjab Council should be 150, of which 125 should be elected. 
The ofilicial bloc should continue until the abrogation of the communal 
principle. Th^re should be a Second Chamber. The security of subjects 
shoula be entrusted to a Board consisting of Hindus and Moslems. He re- 
commended that the power of direction, superintendence and control over all 
Provincial Departments and powers of legislation and finance should be with 
the Central Government, as also all residuary powers. He desired the elections 
to the Provincial and Central Legislatures to be direct, and favoured the continuance 
of Sind as part of Bombay. 

Mr. Gray sympathised with the Hindu demand that a method of election 
should be devised whereby a Hindu would be elected by a Moslem and a Moslem 
by a Hindu, but at the same time he said the rights of minority communities 
should not be ignored, and they should be given opportunity to express their 
views. 

Ml. Zafarullah Khan, a member of the Reforms Committee, said that the propor- 
tion of representation in the Council suggested in the majority report was fair to 
all and not only to Moslems alone as alleged. He accepted as essential the 
introduction of a provision in the next Government of India Act whereby a 
further amendment of the constitution could be avoided and emphatically 
repudiated the allegation that the majority report was prepared in consultation with 
the Got'crnment He complained that the Hindu authors of the minority report 
did not give the signatories of the majority report a chance to tone down tneir 
recommendations by suggesting constructive proposals to the committee as a 
whole. He regretted that Dr. Narang had said that if the majority report was 
accepted, the Punjab would be connected with a homogeneous land from 
Constantinople to Karachi, and thus the life, property and honour of the Hindus 
would be in danger. The speaker had never even thought that if the minority 
report was given effect to, the life, property and honour of the Moslems would be 
endangered. Mr. Zafarullah Khan advanced arguments to prove that the Sikhs 
were not a separate c immunity from the Hindus and therefore special re- 
presentation to them was being sought to be given to create a Hindu-Sikh majority 
in the Punjab. Mr. Khan was speaking when further discussion was adjournea. 

On the 20l/t SEPTEMBER Mr. Zafarullah Khan, continuing his speech, replied 
to the arguments of Mr. Narang to establish that complete provincial autonomy 
was necessary, considering the heterogenous elements in the population, and 
that persons elected through electorates would not always be communally minded 
but on the other hand would be true representatives of the communities. 

Mr. Ujjal Singh, member of the Reforms Committee and author of a minute of 
dissent next emphasised that the Sikhs were not Hindus. What the Sikhs wanted 
was justice. Otherwise, they would 6ght to the bitter end, even if a new Akali 
Dal were to be created. Referring to the majority report, he said that no better 
scheme to change the British Raj into a Moslem Raj could be devised. The Sikhs 
were prepared to forego their rights for the sake of nationality, but they would not 
place themselves under another community. For the sake of the common good 
and growth of nadonality, the Sikhs, though in a minority, were prepared to accept 
common electorates. 

Mr. Abdul Ghani (nominated Labour Member) said that the Reforms Committee 
had recommended eight seats in the Council for capitalists through special constitu- 
encies, but none for the labourers. By denying Labour their right, they, the coun- 
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^lorS} were forcing the labourers to resort to communism. He recommended that 
emht seats in the Council be reserved for factory labourers and five for agricultural 
labourers. 

Mr. ^ Mayadas, Indian Christian, appealed to the Hindus and Moslems to 
settle their differences in a spirit of give and take, and start work in an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence. Finally, he urged reservation of three seats for Christians in 
the Council on the basis of population. * 

After some other speakers had spoken, the President adjourned the Council 
HmdU. 

NOVEMBER SESSI0N---2Sth NOVEMBER ig2g. 

The Council commenced its November session at Lahore on the syth 
NOVEMBER igag. There was an interesting discussion on the Government’s 
demand for a grant exceeding Rs. 1,00,000 for maintaining a special Police Force 
in connection with the Congress session. 

^ Mr. Bodhraj, Congressman, opposed the motion on the ground that the 
Police Force was employed from the i6th September, and the Government was 
demandina sanction for expenditure in connection therewith now. The expenditure 
was uncalled for, as there was sufficient police in the Province alrea^, which 
was apparent from the fact that each Congressman was shadowed by a number 
of C. 1. D. men. Lastly, owing to the recent floods a deficit budget was feared 
and the province was not in a position to incur further expenditure. 

Mr. Emerson! Chief Secretary, emphasised that the Government were not 
in the habit of anticipating the Council’s vote. In the present case, the Council’s 
permission was sought late, o\ying to the difficulty of arriving at any correct estimate 
of the requirements of the police for the Congress. Only the previous day there was 
a conference of Government officials, at which owing to certain indications which 
occurred since the persent demand was formulated, it was held that the estimate 
needed revision. He was surprised that Congressmen should take exception to 
expenditure to be incurred in the interests of the Congress. He assured the 
Council that the expenditure was not being incurred in any way to restrict the 
activities of the Congress. 

Numerous speakers participated in the discussion. Supporters of the motion 
included Pandit Nanak Chand, who feared that various communities might 
try to use force in order to get their demand accepted by the Congress 
and that|might lead to disturbances requiring police intervention. The demand was 
eventually sanctioned. 

THE PUNJAB PURE FOOD BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ferozekhan Noon then moved that the Pure Food Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. The Bill 
tu inflict punishment of imprisonment up to six months for adulteration 

Pandit Nanak Chand ( who had a motion In his name for circulating the Bill 
as amended by the Select Committee ). opposing the motion, said that in view 
of the present condition of education and communalism, the proposed legis- 
lation would not work smoothly and benficially. The House adjourned. 

Ovi^t 28th NOVEMBER Mohanlal moved a resolution recommending 
to the Government to increase the grant to the indigenous system of medicine 
from Rs. 9,000 to 201OO0. He said that while Madras grant was one lakhi U. P. two 
lakhs, the Punjab was only 9,000. He criticised the apathy of the Government to: 
wards the inmgenous system of medicine which by no means was inferior. 

The Minister for local Self-Government said that two institutions, the D. A. V. 
College and the Islamia College, where the indigenous are taught, do not want fund 
ana the case, therefore, is not made out. The resolution was defeated 

^ngratulation on vicbroy’s announcement. 

Mr. Zafarullah moved the next resolution on the agenda recommending to the 
Government to convey to His Excellency the Viceroy the House’s congfatulations 
on the announcement, urging His Excellency the necessity of securing full represen- 
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tation of the Punjab on the Conference to be held in pursuance of the 
announcement! Mr. Zafarullah said that hardly had there been any pronouncement 
around which all shades of opinion veered so spontaneously. The representation on 
the Round Table Conference, he said, should be on an all provincial basis and not 
on an all India basis. 

Mr. Ujjalsingh said that Lord Irwin’s name will go down to history as one of 
India’s greatest Vicer<y who struck at the right moment and insisted that all 
communities and interests would find place. Mr Mohanlal accorded support to 
the hrst part and not the second as communalism should never be represented. 
Mr. Afzal Haq expressed appprehension that the Punjab would destroy the 
fabric of the Round Table Conference by the spirit of communalism. The Simon 
Commisson afforded opportunities for coinmunaiists to represent their case. 

Mr. Roberts ( European commerce ) said that in the future constitution of India 
European interests would not be neglected. Mr, Sewakram held that nomina- 
tions on the Round Table Conference should be on an all-India basis as all India 
leaders think better than provincial leaders. Messrs Mayadas, Harbaksh, and Sadik 
spoke on the resolution which was put to vote part by part. The first part, 
VIZ,, congratulating the Viceroy was carried unanimously, while the second part 
urging adequate representation of all communities and interests was passed by a 
majority. The Council then adjourned. 

COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

On the 2g^h NOVEMBER Mr. Akbar Ali moved recommending to the 
Govt, for introducing compulsory primary education in the province comprising a 
six years' course within the next seven years. In order to accelerate such education 
he suggested appointment of rural teachers. 

Mr. Monoharlal, Minister of Education, said that a committee will shortly 
be appointed in pursuance of the resolution of the House passed at the Simla session 
and assured the mover that his motion will also be conside ed by the committee. 
The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Mohammad Hussain then moved a resolution recommending to the Govt, 
to open an Intermediate College in Montogomery. Mr. Monoharlal assured 
the House that the Govt, would come to a decision if financial provision could 
be found to open an Intermediate College at Montogomery. This motion was 
also withdrawn. 

Mr. Mian Ahmad Yar Kh in theii moved a resolution recommending to the 
Govt not to hold the forthcoming elections of the Council in the next spring or 
summer as at that time the Zemindars will be busy in crops-cutting and will 
not be able to address their constituencies. 

Sir. Fazli Hussain conceded the mover and the resolution was withdrawn. 

The House then adjourned till December 2. 

WATER-TAX ON COTTON. 

On the 2 nd DECEMBER Mr. Hira Singh moved a resolution recommend- 
ing that in view of the unprecedented fall in the price of cotton, the water-tax on 
cotton be reduced by six annas in the rupee. Mr. Hira Singh contended that 
the water-tax could be reduced by cutting down the salaries of the highly paiA 
otYicials. 

Mr. Townsend, the Finance Commissioner, opposed the resolution, saying 
that it would create a dangerous precedent. The resolution was withdrawn. 

THE PUNJAB PURE FOOD DILL. 

OTi^tSrd DECEMBER the Council held a long sitting, and considered 
the Pure Pemd Bill clause by clause and disposed of twelve clauses. 

According to the amended clauses, the Bill shall extend only to such areas in 
the Pumab ^ the Local Government may by notification direct in respect of any 
specified article of food or generally in respect of all articles of food, and shall 
come into force in each area to which it is extended on such dates as may be 
notified. 

The Bill provides for the appointment of public analysts and inspectors of 
food. The municipal and district medical officers of health may also exercise the 
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powers and perform the functions of die inspector throughout their respective 
jurisdictions. According to Clause 7 an Inspector may (a) at such a reasonable 
time as prescribed, enter into and inspect any place ordinarily used for sale or 
where there is any food which he has reasonable ground for believing to be intend- 
ed for sale ; (bj inspect any food found in any such place or in any other place to 
which the public has access, which he has reasonable ground for believing to be 
intended for sale ; and (c) seize and (d) destroy it. Any pei{;on who obstructs any 
ii^tspector in the exercise of his powers under this section shall on conviction by 
a Magistrate be punishable with fine up to Rs. 500. 

Mr. Robrrts, speaking on the amendment of Mr. Nanakchand moved at the 
previous sitting, said that the bill attacked Banaspati ghee direct but aimed only to 
regulate the sale of other things. He agreed fully with Mr. Nanakchand. 

Mr. Ferozekban Noon, Minister, said he had a talk with some members and 
accepted some amendments. 

Mr. Sewakram protested against hurrying up of the bill. 

Mr. Gray supported the amendment for re-circulation. Capt. Sikander Hayat- 
khan opposed re-circulation of the bill. He said that the evil of impure food was 
increasing fast and the urgency of the bill was established. 

Raja Narendra Nath favoured recirculation and said that if the bill was hunied 
through it would share the same fate as the Towns Improvement Act. 

The amendment when put to the vote was lost. Mr. Sewarkhan moved that 
the bill be sent to a sub-committee to re-draft it. 

Mr. Afzal Huq condenined dilatory tactics. The amendment being lost the 
main resolution was then discussed clause by clause up to clause 12. 

At this stage Mr. Mukund Lai Puri moved to insert “knowingly” in clause 13 
(i) as otherwise, he said, many innocent persons would be punished. The whole 
structure of criminal law, he said, would crumble down if this principle was not 
accepted. Almost all the members prosent spoke on the resolution. 

At 6 p. m. the amendment was put to the vote and lost by 13 to 38 votes. 
The Council then adjourned till December 5. 

On the sth DECEMBER five more clauses of the Pure Food Bill were 
disposed of and a heated discussion on the i8th clause was proceeding when the 
House adjourned. 

Clause 13 in the final form prohibits the sale of adulterated food and ghee as 
pure food. Contravention of this section would entail Rs. 250 fine for the first 
offence, Rs. 500 fine for the second offence, and in the case of subsequent offences 
a fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000 and imprisonment up to six months or both. 

Clause 14 lays down that vegetable ghee or other substitutes for ghee 
be sold in a place specially licensed and contravention of this section too, is 
punishable with the punishment laid down in Clause 13. 

Clause 15 makes it compulsory for a manufacturer of vegetable ghee to keep 
registers. ^ 

Clause 17 gives power to Magistrates to confiscate or destroy all adulterated 
Mbds. 

Clause 18 which lays down that it shall be no defence to allege that a seller was 
ignorant of the nature of the substance or quality of the food sold or offered or kept 
for sale, caused considerable opposition. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri, supported by Hindu members, urged the deletion of 
the clause which, he said, would take away the right of defence from every dealer in 
food. Other members urged amendment of the clause in such a way that innocent 
persons should not be penalised. The House at this stage was adjourned to enable 
a suitable amendment being framed. 

On the 6 th. DECEMBER, resuming discussion on Mr. Mukandlal Puri’s 
motion that clause 18 be omitted, Minister Feroze Khan Noon said that the 
Government were prepared to delete the clause as the Governmeat thought it was 
redundant. The clause was therefore deleted, 
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Clause 19 empowers a magistrate to recover all fees and expenses incidenta l 
to the analysis of aiw impure food from the<onvicted person. 

Clause 20 lays down that no prosecution under the Act be instituted except on 
the complaint of an Inspector authorised by the Director of Public Health or a 
local authority appointed by the Director. 

Clause 21 says that no third class magistrate could take cognisance of an 
offence under this Act j 

Clause 22 protects inspectors of food against vindictive suits by persons char- 
ged with adulteration of food. * 

Clause 23 empowers the Local Government to make rules incidental to the 
passage of this Act, and any person who contravenes it is made liable to 
punishment. 

On the motion of the Hon. Feroze Khan Noon, the bill was passed without 
discussion. 

REGULATION OF ACCOUNTS BILL. 

The Council thereafter look up the Regulation of Accounts Bill, the prede- 
cessor of which, the Money-Lenders* Hill occasioned a keen controversy inside 
and outside the Council. 

Mr. Stow, Revenue Member, moved that the Hill as reported by the Select 
Committee be taken up for consideration. He admitted that it was unpalatable 
to some and was considered inadequate by others, but l oped that the Hill would be 
discussed in a spirit of reasonableness. 

Mr. Nanakchand, opposing the motion, said that it was throwing dust in 
the eyes of the people by calling it the Regulation of Accounts Bill while it was the 
same as the Money-lenders* Bill, If the bill was passed, he said, trade, commerce 
and agriculture in the province would be restricted. 

Mr. Mohanlal moved for the circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion. He 
said it had emerged from the Select Committee in a very much changed form 
which fact necessitated its recirculation. 

The motion after a heated debate was rejected, and the Council adjourned. 

On the ()ih t'^EC EMBER Mr. Dhanpat Rai, opposing Mr. Stow*s motioni 
said that the Hill was most absurd as it required submission of six monthly 
accounts by a person who lent money to his friend or deposited money in a bank 
or who purchasea Government securities. 

Mr. Dulichand, supporting the motion, criticised the methods of keeping 
accounts of the Punjab money-lenders. Mr. Ferozuddin, supporting the motion, 
said that unrestricted credit was disastrous to the illiterate rural classes, 

Mr. Sto\v*s motion was carried, and the House commenced consideration of 
the Hill clause by clause. 

Mr. Mohanlal’s amendment to the first clause restricting the working of the 
Act only to those districts or groups of districts whereto Government applied it, 
was lost. Mr. Sale, Legal Remembrancer, opposed it on the ground that the 
cause of action would not always arise in the same districts. 

A Government amendment having been carried, the first clause, as passed, 
laid down that the bill would be extended to the Punjab and shall com^ 
into force on such date as the local Government might ap.ooint, provided that this 
date shall not be earlier than six months or later than one year after the date of 
the final publication of the rules made under Section 6 of the Bill. 

Mr. Gokulchand Narang moved substitution of the words *‘ttvo years** for the 
words ‘‘six months” in order to give sufficient time to the money-lenders to learn 
the new method of accounts to be maintained. This was lost. Discussion on the 
second clause was proceeding, when the Council adjoured. 

ClauM 2 defines certain terms used in the Bill namely, bank, company, 
co-operative society, court, creditor, interest and loan. The last named term 
occasioned the keenest controversy when the Council assembled on the next day, the 
loth DECEMBER^ and the definition of the term, as accepted in the final form, was^ 
that a loan means an advance in money or kind at interest and shall include any 
transaction which the court found to be in substance a loan, but shall not Include : 
(i) deposit of money or of the property in a Govt, treasury, post office or any 

20 
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other bank or in a company with a co-operative society, (2) loan to or by or 
deposit with any society or association t-egistered under the Society Registration 
Act of i860 or under any other enactment, (3) loan advanced by the Government 
or any local body authorised by the Government, (4) loan advanced by a 
bank, co-operative society or company whose accounts are subject to audit 
by a certificated auditor under the Companies Act, (5) loa^p advanced to a trader 
(6) advance made on the basis of negotiable instrument as defined in the Negotiable 
Instrument Act of 1818 other than a promissory note. &) transaction which is 
in substance a mortgage or sale of immovable property. 

All the amendments moved to the definition of the term “loan” were lost 
including (1) excluding from the provisions of this Bill loans .'idvanced by persons 
carrying on business bonafide not having for its primary object the lending of 
money (2) a loan advanced by a trader and (3) a loan advanced by a landlord to his 
p.artner in cultivation or ro-shaicr. 

On the i2th DECEMBER Mr. Mukand Lai Puri moved that the protection 
sought to be given to the borrower through the Bill be not given to a non-VTohaniedan 
who was not a member of anagricul tural tribe He said that the measure was designed 
to protect the supposed high-handedness of a money-lender. As a representative 
of an important non-Muslim constituency the speaker could say definitely that not 
one voter in his and another important non-Muslim constituency relished the Bill. 

Mr. Mohammad Hussain said that if the amendment was oarried the un- 
touchables would still remain in the money-lenders’ clutches. 

Mr. Nanak Chand showed surprise that when Mr. Mohammad Hussain 
was developing his point Government members were cheering him. He asked, 
since when Government and Muslim members had developed special love for the 
untouchables ? The last lime when a Hindu member moved a resolution re- 
commending the throwing ofien of public wells for the untouchables, and the Sikhs 
supported it, only the Muslim and Government members opposed the resolution. 
The action of Muslim and Government members to-day was sheer hypocrisy. 

The speaker concluding expressed satisfaction that Mr. Jayakarhad drafted 
a bill for the Assembly to abandon the term untouchability and class the latter 
among touchables. 

After further discussion Mr. Puri’s amendment was defeated. The Bill’s 
second clause wherein only two minor amendments were passed was carried. The 
discussion on the third clause was proceeding when the Council adjourned. 

On the r^th DECEMBER the Council disposed of a part of the third clause 
of the Bill. The clause as passed required a creditor to regularly maintain an 
account in respect of each debtor of all the transactions relating tp any loan 
advanced and furnish, each debtor every six months with a legible statement of 
accounts, fhe accounts may be kept in English, Urdu, Gurmukhi, Nagri or 
Mahajani, whichever the creditor chooses, but he should supplv the accounts to the 
debtor in whichever of the above-mentioned languages the debtor demands. The 
clause father laid down that the principal and interest be not mixed up in the 
account books and that if a loan passed by inheritance or assignment to a 
^ widow or minor such widow or minor shall not be bound to maintain and 
furnish an account for six months from the date of such passing. 

The option of the creditor to keep accounts in one of the five languages was 
granted after the Hindu members had threatened to walk-out. 

14th DECEMBER Council passed the Regulation of Accounts 
Bill which proved the most controversial measure ever discussed in the Council. 

The concluding part of the third clause said that non-acknowledgment of 
six-monthly accounts oy a debtor would not be deemed to be a admission of the 
account's correctness. The fourth clause intet aiia gave the Magistrate power 
to disallow the whole or a portion of the interest found due and the cost of the 
suit when the creditor established the claim against the debtor, but was found not to 
have complied with the provisions of the Bill The fifth clause exempted from the 
provisions of the Act, loans advanced before the commencement of the Act. The 
sixth clause gave the Government power to prescribe the form for the maintenance 
of accounts. The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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Addressing the August session of the C. P. Legislative Council, which began 
at Nagpur on the p/J/ AUGUST under the Chairmanship of the Hon*ble 
Sir Shankerrao Chitnavis, His Excellncy Sir Montagu Hutler referred to the late Sir 
Gangadhar ChitniiviSf the first President of the Council, and paid a high tribute to 
his public life and friendly relations with the Government. 

His Excellency then referred to the great rust epidemic and the measure 
adopted to arrest its progress. Under the Agriculturist Loan Act nearly Rs. 30 
lakhs had already been allotted for distribution for the purchase of Rabi seed to 
enable the cultivators to replace the loss sustained by the failure of the last year’s 
crop. After referring to several provincial matters H.s Excellency said that he had 
given serious consideration to the question of the life of the C. P. Council. He 
had not found it easy to determine what action would be the best for this province. 
His doubt had not been lessened by the lack of unanimity in the advice offered to 
him by those whom he consulted on the subject. I ndeed, there seemed to him 
to be no settled opinion at all on the matter. His natural inclination was to 
proceed always according to plans. He felt that the object of the province 
should be to get into the main streams of Indian affairs, and not to explore back- 
waters. And in the present circumstances, the balance of advantage seemed to 
lie in not having general elections this coming November. He had decided not to 
come to a final decision on the matter until the conclusion of the present session. 

The Hon’bic Mr. Tambe, Home Member, then proposed the adjournment of 
the business of the House as a mark of respect to the late president. 

Rao liahadur Kelkar, Messrs. Khaparde, Raghavendra Rao and ( towan on 
behalf of the iion-official members supported the motion. The adjournment 
motion was carried, all standing. The House then adjourned. 

SUPPLKMENTAKY DEMANIKS VOTED 

On the AUGUST the supplementary demands under the heads, Police, 
Administration of Justice, Education. Public Health, Agriculture, Famine, Ex- 
penditure in England, Famine Relief Fund and Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Government, were voted. The Council then adjourned. 

Interest centred round the “no-confidence** motions. Of the 27 members who 
stood up for the motions, 18 were Congress members, and the rest from the 
Democratic Party. 

NO-CONFIDENCE ON MINISTER 

On the J^rd AUGUS1\ after question time, Dr. eh are ( Congress ) formally 
moved his motion of “No-confidence*' in the Hon. Mr. R. M. I^eshmukb, 
Minister. Dr. Khare said that Dr. Deshmukh’s acceptance of ofhee was unconstitii* 
tional, because no Minister under the present Reforms and the present (Gov- 
ernment of India Act, could do any good to the country. The speaker 
challenged the Minister to show that the power he held was independent of 
the Government’s wishes. The Ministers had no control over the purse and 
could take no action to better the con(lition of his country. The Ministers did not 
command the confidence of the majority of the elected members of the House. 
He should resign immediately instead of being a mere tool in the hands of the 
bureaucracy. Dr. Khare criticised the Responsive Co-operation party for the 
change in their policy towards the Ministry* 

Mr. Majiduddin AHM EU Jubhulpoic Division.) the motion, said 

that Muslims joined the Nationalist Party on a definite assurance that one post 
would be given to a Muslim. Hi^ speech, which contained repeated references to 
connnimalisni, was interrupted frequently and the President had to order the 
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speaker to confine himself to the motion before the House, and to say why he had 
no confidence in the Minister. The speaker had to cut short his remarks. 

Mr Ahmed concluded by aopealing to the House to vote for the inotion 
as in his opinion the Minister haa failed to protect the interests of the minorities. 

The Government Advocate (nominated) opposed the motion. He observed 
that there was no good in wrecking the Ministry. He did not understand the object 
of the motion, i 

^ Mr. Umesh Dutt Pathak (Independent) suppoited me Congress view and 
questioned Mr. Deshmukh’s move in forming the new Ministry. He compli* 
mented the Swarajists on having followed the Congress mandate. 

Mr. Ganesh Gupta, leader of the Swaraj Party, gave reasons why the 
*'No-Confidence” motion was tabled. He said that the present Ministers did not 
enjoy the confidence of the elected members. Hence they did not enjoy the 
confidence of s« veral of the constituencies. They were in no sense responsible 
to the people under the present dyarchy. 

Mr. Vaidya (Responsivist) protested against certain remarks made during 
the discussion and assured the House that he would follow the mandate of 
his party. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the Swarajists also helped the Government by 
moving resolutions and asking questions and by working on committees as the 
Nationalist Party had done, thus indirectly helping in working dyarchy. 

Mr. Kedar, on behalf of the Democratic Party, made a statement sabring 
that the Governor was not well advised in choosing one of the Ministers, against 
whom last year there was a motion of “no confidence”, 37 members had stood 
up favouring the motion. It should be taken that a “No-Confidence” motion had 
been virtually passed against the Hon. Mr. Deshmukh. 

Mr. Kedar personally and on behalf of Mr. Raghavendra Rao, assured the 
House that they would not accept office during the life time of the Council. 

The Hon. Mr. R. M. Dkshmukh made a statement that Ministers could 
take the initiative in several matters. He said that the charge that the interests 
of the minorities would not be safeguarded, was groundless. He fought for 
Mahomedan nominations on several occasions. He had acepted office this time, 
on the assumption that the present Ministry would be stable. He assured the 
House that he would abide by the decision of the Council shorly to be 
declared. 

A motion for closure was made, but the resident adjourned the House till . 
the next-day on the ground that a full debate was necessary. 

On the 24th AUGUST^ after interpellations, Dr, Khare^s notice, to move 
an adjournment of the House on the ground that the Hon. Mr. Tambe, the Home 
Member, and other Government officers were bringing undue pressure to bear 
on the members in connection with the motion of “No-Confidence” in Mr. 
Deshmukh, the Minister, was disallowed by the President on the ground that the 
motion was indefinite. 

The debate on the “No-Confidence” motion was then resumed. 

Mrs. Anusaya Bai Kale opposed the motion. Mr. Fuley said that the time 
would soon come when all obstructive tactics would disappear. He added that 
the constitution must be worked. 

The closure was moved and carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Deshmukh repeated the remarks made by him the previous 
day, saying that there was nothing new. 

The mover of the motion, replying to the debate, criticised the Nationalist 
Party which he said comprised various groups with no fixed principles. 

The motion was put to vote. A poll was demanded with the result that 39 voted 
for the motion and 49, including officials and nominated members, voted against. 
The Congress Party and the Democratic Party solidly voted for the motion. 
The result of the voting was received with cheers. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Leader of the Democratic Party, asked why his 
signature was missing from the voting list, stated that he was leading members to 
the lobby to record their votes in favour of the “No-Confidence” motion and he 
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forgot to record his vote, supporting the “No-Confidence** motion, although he 
had the intention to do so. 

KON-OPPICIAL B1U.S 

Mr. Pradhan’s District Municipalities* Amendment Bill, and Mr. Jaiswal's 
Smoking Bill were passed into law. 

Mr. Kolhe’s Cotton Market Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. JatswaPs Limd Alienation Amendment Bill was lost. 

Mr. Thakur^s Gowardhandas* Land Revenue Amendment Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee. * 

Mr. Jaiswal’s Gond Succession and Adoption Bill, and Mr. Kale*s University 
Bill were also referred to Select Committees. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 2(th AVGUST a few non^oificial bills were referred to Select 
Committees. 

A resolution relating to the abolition of the post of Commissioner of 
Uoshangabad was carried by 33 votes to 25 

Mr. Kalikar’s resolution regarding unemployment among the educated classes 
was not opposed by the Government. The Council then adjourned. 

DISCOURTEOUS TREATMENT OP COUNCIL SECRETARY. 

On the 27th AUGUSTy as soon as the President took his seat, Mr. Majtdudin 
Ahmed got up and protested against the alleged discourteous treatment by Mr. 
('.rillc, the Council Secretary. 

Mr. Majidudin said that when he went to the I* residents Chamber to hand 
in the adjournment motion about the Konti troubles the Secretary said, * Your 
motion is time-barred. It should have been delivered before 11-30. Go out.*' 

Mr. Majidudin referred to Lord Morley’s dinner to the members of the 
Indian Civil Service, when there was a talk about the behaviour of Civil 
Servants towards the people of India. Mr. Majidudin .Ahmed wanted to know 
why he was insulted by the Secretary. 

The President explained that when he was talking to Mr. Kedar, M?. Majidu- 
din began to interfere, and he was told to wait until the talk with Mr. Kedar 
was over. 

Mr. Grille explained that as the time left before the opening of the Council 
was only ten minutes, and as they were discussing business connected with the 
Council, he as Council Secretary requested Mr. Ahmed to go out and wait. No 
discourtesy was intended and he was surprised that there should have been a 

misunderstanding. 

Mr. Ahmed enquired whether the Secretary would treat a European 
member of the Civil Service in the same manner. 

Mr. Grille said : Yes, most emphafically, if any inemb r of the Service be- 
haved in the manner in which the memoer did. 

After discussing some non^official resolutions of provincial interest, the Council 
adjourned sin€ die. 


The B & 0 Legislative Council 

NON-OFPICIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

The autumn session of the Behar and Orissa Legihlative Couo<:il commenced at 
Ranchi on the jn/ SEPTEMBER igjg under the presidency of the Hon. Khan 
Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor. After mterpelliitions and formal business. 
Mr. R. L. Nandkeolyar moved a resolution recommending the improvement of 
the status, pay and prospects of the subordinate Civil Executive Service but it was 
lost, 29 voting for and 31 against it. 

The next resolution for enabling women to enter the Council was adopted by 43 
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against 18 votes. The resolution for providing accommodation for jurors and 
assessors was then accepted by the Government. 

Babu Ramcharitra Singh then moved the following resolution : *'This 
. Council recommends to the Government to issue a circular to the Director of 
Industries and the Textile Expert directing them to visit the Congress Khadi 
Organisations with a view to study this problem and to report to the Govern- 
ment as to the ways and means they should employ to help the growth 
and spread of this national movement.*^ ; 

, Sir Fakhruddin, Minister for Development, opposed the resolution while 
Messrs Baldeo Sahay and Dipnarayan Singh supported it. The resolution was lost 
by 37 against 31 votes. The House was then adjourned. 

On 4m SEPTEMBER the Council discussed non-official resolutions. 

Mr. Brijmohan Panda’s resolution to bring the Sambalpur District into line 
with the other other parts of the province so far as the Local Self-Government Act 
was concerned was withdrawn on the Government assurance that the matter was 
being considered. 

Mr. Amrit Lai Ojha’s resolution for raising the status of the Dhanbad 
district was rejected, the Government pointing out financial difficulty. 

TREATMENT TO POLITICAL PRISONERS. 

Mr. Guru Sahay Lai, Swarajist, moved a resolution asking the Government to 
amend the jail rules with a view to provide treatment as first class misdemeanants 
to all persons convicted for political offences. The speaker stated that the 
Government hid accepted the principle and they should now frame definite rules 
to treat all political prisoners as first class prisoners. 

The Judicial Secretary, opposing the resolution on behalf of the Government, 
said that under the existing rules, the Magistrate could direct that prisoner^ 
convicted of political offences be treated differently. Such class of prisoners were 
mildly treated, given special food and separate accommodation and every 
reasonable latitude was given which could be given in jail. 

He pointed out that in England, no prisoner who was convicted of upsetting 
the existing order of society would be treated as a first division prisoner. The 
whole question of the treatment of prisoners, including political prisoners was the 
subject matter of an enquiry by the Government ot India. The Provincial 
Government, under the instructions of the Government of India would consult non- 
official opinion on the question and forward it to the Government of India. 

Mr. K. C. Sahay, Swarajist, pointed out that in England the prisoners were 
classified into two groups, ordinary convicts and those who were not convicted of 
an offence involving moral turpritude. The latter class of prisoners were treated as 
special class prisoners. 

Mr. Jagat Narayan Lai ^ave instances in which political prisoners were not 
properly treated. The discussion was not concluded when the Council adjourned 
till the 5/4 SEPTEMBER when in view of the Government offering to set 
up a small committee regarding the question of treatment of political prisoners, 
the resolution on the subject was withdrawn. 

“searchlight” under disfavour. 

Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha moved a resolution urging the (Government to 
withdraw their orders withholding from the Searchlight Government advertise- 
ments and free supply of their publications. The speaker strongly criticised the 
action of the Government. The paper had but done its duty in securing and 
publishing the Government’s confidential memorandum submitted to the Simon 
Commission. Summaries of it had already been published in other ne^'spapers. 
If the Government thought that the paper would in any way be affected by their 
action they were mistaken. The Government haf} been condemned by the leading 
newspapers and the Calcutta Journalists’ Association. It was not too late to mend 
and Uie Government should withdraw their order. 

The Hon. Mr. Whitty, opposing the resolution on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, said that the Government were responsible for the documents and papers in 
their charge and they must be the judges as to which of Uiese were suitable 
for publication in the public interests which should be kept confidential. If 
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papers, which the Government thought should not be published and marked 
Confidential* appeared in any newspaper, the Government were bound in the 

S ublic interests to show their disapproval. Papers which the Government had 
ecided to treat as confidential, in the ordinary course, could only be procured for 
publication by dishonesty and breach of confidence of those Government servants 
through whose hands they passed. The Government, therefore, felt very strcmgly 
that they must protect their less reliable servants being offered inducements to 
dishonesty and their hdhest servants from the unjust suspicion which would fall qn 
them, by marking their disapproval of the publication of such documents. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay ( Swarajist ) said the Government were under a 
delusion if they thought that they could make a paper subservient by penalising it 
No public interest had been jeopardised by the publication of the documents 
concerned. 

Rai Brij Raj Krishn.a thought it was the duty of a newspaper to find the 
doings of the Government and publish them. He could not understand how the 
f Government could mark their disapprobation of the conduct of their servants 
by punishing the Searchlight. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath said that it were they who were to judge whether 
the public interests had suilfcred by the publication of the documents. The news- 
papers in Europe had often published confidential official secrets, the speaker 
recalling in this connection the publication of the memorable Berlin treaty. 

The resolution was rejectea by 57 votes to 40. 

DEBATE ON OOLMURl STRIKE. 

On the 6 ih SEPTEMBER^ Mr. Sri Krishna Singh, leader of the Swaraj 
Party, moved the adjournment of the House to discu.ss the situation arising out 
of the tin-plate strike m Golmuri. He enumerated the grievances of the labourers, 
namely, low scale of wages, insufficient housing accommodation, absence of 
bonus, provident fund scheme, maternity benefit and other benefit service rules. 
These grievances were, he said, represented to the management who first held 
out hopes, but later adopted a defiant attitude, and the result was the strike. 
The strikers were willing to resume work if the management were prepared to 
stop victimisation and reinstate all the hands dismissed before ana during the 
strike and appoint an impartial committee to enquire into their grievances. Hut 
these modest demands of Labour were not accepted by the management. 

The mover said that Pathans were employed to terrorise the strikers, and 
the police had dedicated their function of maintaining law and order to the 
Pathans. He asked Government if such a state of things should be allowed to 
continue. It was, he urged, the plain duty of the Government to intervene at 
this critical juncture, and apply the provisions of the Trade Disputes Act and 
appoint a Conciliation Board. The intention of the Act was to promote goodwill 
between the workers and the employers, and if the Government kept aloof at 
this hour, the contagion would spread, and the labour unrest would assume a 
serious aspect in the country. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh sahav, .Swarajist, who had been to Golmuri, said that 
the strike had been continuing for five months, and the industry concerned was 
ruining itself by the prolongation of the strike. During this period the Company 
suffered loss of about Ks. 19 lakhs. He referred to an assault on the picketers 
by the Pathans. 

The Hon'ble Mr. WHITTY, on behalf of the Government, detailed the fact 
leading to the strike. He pointed out that the strike was resorted to by labour 
without notice to the management, who had no alternative but to recruit new 
hands. He repudiated the suggestions that the police allowed Pathans to intim- 
idate the strikers. All cases were dealt with by the local officers strictly 
according to law. The attitude of the Government wai wholly impartial. It was 
very difficult for the Government to intervene in a dispute of this nature. The 
appointment of a Conciliation Board would be infructuous and serve no useful pur- 
pose. In this case, the difficulty would be how to deal with the new hands now 
working in the tin-plate industry. 

The adjournment motion was carried by 41 votes to 59. 
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On the gth SEPTEMBER the debate was dull and attendance scanty 
when the debate on the Muslim Wakfs Bill was conducted in vernacular languagesi 
even the Minister speaking in Urdu. Some Swarajist Hindu members supported 
and independent Mohammedan members opposed the motion for reference to a 
Select Committee. The Minister opposing observed that the provisions of the 
Bill were drastric and unworkable. . 

c The proposal of the author of the Bill to translate vernacular speeches was ruled 
out by the President. One Mahant of the Swaraj Party, who supported the motion, 
voted against the motion which was lost by 35 against 49. 

The motion for relerence to a Select Committee of the Religious Endawnsenis 
Bill of Mr. Ratncswarprasad Diitt was opposed by a motion for circulatbn 
which was adopted. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra remarked that although the Minister promised, nothing 
had been done to appoint a committee promised on the withdrawal of his bill 
during the winter session. Letters were received by the Mahanta and the 
MahanPs servants in Puri to serve on that committee. It was rumoured that a 
retired collector would preside over the committee. 

Moving the Choianagpur Tenancy Amendment Bill proposing transfer of 
non-aboriginal tenants’ occupancy holdings for reference to a Select Committee, 
Mr. Gunendranath Roy said that transfer was allowed to the caste men of some 
villages under the same zeminder which resulted in surreptitious transfers through 
surrender, collusive suit and sale in execution of decree. 

The debate was not concluded when the Council aajourned. 

On the tolh SE^TRMBER^ four non-official Bills, the Ckota Nagpur 
Tenancy Amendment Bill^ the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government 
Afiundment Billy the Cattle Bill and the Orissa Tenancy Amendment Bill 
were allowed to be circulated fur eleciting public opinion. 

! Mai Self-Government Amendment Bill was brought forward by Mr. 
Ramcharitra Singh, Swarajist, with a view to protecting local bodies from the 
possibility of abuse of the powers of supersession vested in the local Government 

On the jrlh SEPTEMBERy the Council discussed certain points connected 
with the Chota Na^ur Tenancy Amendment Billy which had been returned to the 
Council for recon^eration by His Excellency the Governor. 

The Bill, which is an official measure, was passed in the last session of the 
Council with a view to facilitating the acquisition of land for mining purposes 
but a few amendments were then effected which in the opinion of the Governor 
required reconsideration. A motion regarding the omission of the provison in 
respect of acquisition of surface rights of land was defeated. Another amending 
motion was carried. A third point regarding the acquisition of dwelling houses 
was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

THE BIHAR AND ORISSA MICA BILL. 

On the i^th SRPTEMBERy the Council discussed the Bihar and Orissa Mica 
Bill an official measure for the prevention of theft of mica from the mining area of 
the Hazaribagh district. 

The Hon. Mr. Whitty, moving for reference of the Bill to a select committee, 
explained that theft of mica in the Kodarma area was a most serious evil and it 
was interfering with the development of an industry of vital importance and 
keeping capital out of it when it was needed and preventing its development on 
scientific lines. Theft was so extensive that it could not be dealt with effecdvelv 
by ordinary law. Cumulati\T evidence and independent enquiry had shown that theft 
was so prevalent that it was causing complete demoralisation in the industry 
and diiving reliable 6rms from the business. It was, therefore, their duty to set 
their house in order and take steps to put an end to the crying evil. He assured 
the Council that no injustice would be done to any party concerned by the 
proposed legislation. He detailed the provisions of die Bill, pointing out thAt the 
present Bill was mo 4 ified to meet some practical objections urged on the previous 
ppeasioq, 
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Mr. Baldcva Sahayi Swarajist, disputed the existence of theft on an appreciable 
scale. He considered ordinary law quite sufficient to meet cases of theft He 
pointed out that out of 103 cases of mica theft 86 ended in convictions. 
M failed to see why and in whose interest special le^^islation was enacted 
when the Bihar and Orissa Mica Association, a majority of the members 
of which were Indian, and five members out of nine of the Kodarma Mica 
Association had opposed the legislation. 

Mr. Brij Raj Krishna, Swarajist, moved an amendment that the Bill bC 
circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

The discussion was continued in the Council till the i6th SEPTEMBER when 
the Government motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was 
passed by fifty-one votes to forty-three. The Swarajist amendment for circula- 
tion of the Bill for public opinion was rejected. 

The Hon. Mr Whitty on behalf of the Government reiterated that the Bill aimed 
at the prevention of theft of Mica and was meant to help the industry which was 
in an unhealthy state. No useful purpose would be served by circulation as the 
principle of the Bill was not new. All the interests concerned were consulted when 
the Bui was introduced in 1927. 

A number of supplementary demands were next voted. The Swarajists opposed 
the demands. Mr. Srikrishna Singh, leader of the Swaraj Party, stated that they 
wanted to record their protest as the Government had never cared to pay any 
heed to popular opinion and failed to take action of the ajournment motion 
regarding the Tinplate-strike at Golmuri. 

THE GOVeRNOR'S ADDRESS. 

On the ijtk SEPTEMBER His Excellency the Governor in froroguinf 
the Council said >*4 have come on this occasion to prorogue the Counal 
in person, because, 1 think, it is due to you that 1 should inform you 
myself of my intention to use the power vested in me by clause L B of Section 
72 B Government of India Act to prolong the life of the Council beyond the 
normal three years. In the ordinary course of events I should at the close of this 
session have taken leave of you preparatory to dissolving the Council so that the 
fresh elections might take place in November and the meeting of the newly elected 
Council might be held in January. But as you are aware His Excellency the 
Governor-General has announced his intention of extending the life of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Governors of other provinces have notified that 
they intend to follow the same course in respect of their Legislative Councils. The 
reasons for this slip have been given fully by the Governor General. 

'*The next election for the Council can hardly take place without some relation 
to the constitutional changes that have been under discussion for the last two 
years and 1 am convinced that it is right that electors and candidates should have 
before them the report of the Royal Commission which was appointed to collect 
information on the basis of which the Parliament can consider the question of 
what these constitutional changes should be rather than that the election be 
influenced by hazardous guesses not impossibly coloured by political bias as to 
the contents of that report. I have decided therefore not to dissolve the Council 
now or hold elections this year. 

“Ordinarily having come to this conclusion, realising, as 1 do, the great 
inconvenience to everyone, of elections held in hot weather and the rains, I should 
definitely extend the life of the Council until the following autumn, a time which 
experience has shown to be the most suitable for holding elections. But it is 
obviously desirable that we should fall into line with the Government of India and 
other provinces and hold our elections same time as they do. 1 shall not therefore 
issue the necessary notification fixing the period of extension until shortly before 
the life of this Council would normally expire, so that, I may have the advantage 
of considering the action contemplated elsewhere. 

“The course 1 have adopted will enable the Council to give full consideration 
to two Government bills which the House has just referred to Selea Committees." 

The Swarajists walked out before the Governor's arrival. 
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The Burma Legislative Council 

^ The August Session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced at Rangoon 
on the AUGUST ig^g under the presidenship of the Hon’ble Mr. U. Pu 
when the report of the Burma Provincial Simon Committee was presented. Next 
day* the 6th AUGUST, the adjournment motion, moved by Mr. S. Tyabji to 
discuss the present students’ strike in the Technical Institute, Insein was carried 
against Government opposition by a majority of four votes. Mr. Tyabji related the 
students’ allegations and the assurance given to him by Mr. Dunn President 
of the Institute’s Governing Body that no disciplinary action will be taken 
against them. Notwithstanding this assurance at a meeting later the Governing 
Body said that there was no justification for the strike and to punish the students 
for ttie same. This he asserted was a breach of trust. 

Mr. Dunn replied that Mr. Tyabji’s statement was incorrect. He did, when Mr. 
Tyabji met him, draw his attention to class attendance and stipends rules. Several 
omcials and non- officials took part in the debate. 

The Finance Member said that before striking, the students did not represent 
to the Governing body nor represented to the higher authorities of the Burma 
Government when they were dissatisfied with the mode of defence recorded by 
the Inquiry Committee. Non-officials also complained against the Principal acting 
as Secretary. 

The Forest Minister said that as he would have to deal with the matter adminis* 
tratively he would refrain from taking part in the discussion but observed, 
composed as it was, the public had confidence in the Governing Body as he had. 

DEBATE ON PROVINCIAL EXCISE BOARD 

Non-official business commenced next. After a prolonged debate which 
continued till the next day, the 7th A UGUST, the resolution moved by ]|dr. Tun Win 
recommending the formation of a Provincial Excise Board, consisting of 12 non- 
officials and the Minister as Chairman with final power to regulate the sale of 
liquor, opium and deleterious drugs and fix the number and location of shops 
was lost by a majority of ei^ht votes. The sa me resolution as amended by Mr. Chit 
Hla to form a board to advise the Excise Minister regarding the sale of those 
drugs was also lost. 

Mr. Tun Win, criticising the excise policy of the Government, pointed out 
that the policy failed to prevent smuggling, but increased the number of liquor 
and opium consumers. 

The Excise Minister, Sir Ah Yain, said it had been best so far as no better 
suggestion had been yet made to alter it The adoption of the resolution would 
create interference and difficulties in the administration and besides involve the 
delegation of the powers of the council to such a committee. There was the idea 
of prohibition behind the resolution but that was practically impossible in this 
country. 

PROTEST AGAINST DISBANDMENT 

On the a united protest was made by various sections of the 

House against the disbandment of the Burma Sappers and Miners, the only 
Burmese Regiment. Simultaneously a demand was also made to remobilise them. 
The whole day was devoted to the debate. The resolution was moved by Mr. Tharra- 
waddy U Pu. Non-officials criticised the action of the Army Department in 
disbanding the Burmese Sappers and Miners, complaining that neither Ae 
military authorities of Burma nor the Local Government were consulted before 
the action was taken. 

The Home Member said that the Local Government sympathised with the 
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mover, and pointed out that the matter was a central subject and the final decision 
rested wtdi me Government of India. The Burma Government did what they 
could before action was taken. He informed the House that the Government 
members would neither vote nor take part in the debate, but would send the^ 
resolution, if passed, to the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 

The resolution was carried without opposition. 

PLEA FOR REMOVAL OP SEX DISQUALIFICATION 

On the pM AUGU^Ty after interpellations, Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pu asked fo^ 
leave to move an adjournment motion to discuss the Local Government’s action in 
refusing the demands of Phoon^ Wizaya, a prisoner hunger-striking for the last 
four months and now on the point of death. 

The Finance Member, opposing it, said that the matter was the individuals 
concern, and it was Wizaya’s choice. 

The President disallowed the motion, holding that the matter was not of 
public importance. 

An interesting debate them centred round the resolution moved by Mr. Tharra- 
waddy U. Pu recommending the removal of sex disqualification from the electoral 
rolls, which was carried. Non-officials, supporting the motion, pointed out the 
absolute freedom enjoyed and high position held by Burmese women in various 
spheres. 

The Home Member, Sir Maung Gyi, explaining the Government’s attitude 
said that Government would not oppose it, but officials might speak or vote as 
they liked. The resolution was passed without a division. 

BURMA SIMON COMMITTEE REPORT. 

On the /o//i Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pu moved a motion to condemn 

the Provincial Simon Committee’s report and the Government’s memorandum, which 
was ultimately talked out. 

The mover said that the former recommended separation, and the latter 
stated that Burma was still unfit for Home Rule. The speaker characterised the 
Provincial Simon Committee’s report as useless. Producing a printed pamphlet 
which, he said, was the original provincial report, to which he had agreed, he said 
that it was all right as it then was, as it recommended full responsible government 
simultaneously with separation. The sudden change in the final report, the mover 
said, might have been due to the Government influence. 

Mr. U. Ba Pe moved an amendment condemning the report’sr ecommendation 
except that on separation and the paragraphs in the Government memorandum 
suggesting retention of veto powers by Governor and the continuance of official 
bloc. He said the provincial report fell far short of the people’s expectations. He 
said that the Committee would have received the whole country’s thanks if they 
had stuck to their former report. 

The Finance Member, explaining the Government attitude, said that neither 
the Government nor the officials would oppose the motion. When the Committee 
was appointed, the members refused to serve on it, but now they want to condemn 
the report Their refusal, he thought, was due to fear to uke responsibility. The 
speaker informed the House that there was no other memorandum barring that 
submitted to the Council. 

Dr. Parekh, on behalf of Indians, said that they would neither vote nor take 
part in the debate owing to the separation recommendations. 

Mr. Deglanville expressed msapproval of the action of the boycotters and 
non-co-operators in censuring the report, and said their remarks were improper. 

Mr. U. Tun Win, supporting the motion, objected to communal representation 
which, he said, was now a great huidrance in India. 

Mr. Aung Thin. Chairman of the Provincial Committee, said that the rep o rt 
submitted to the Council was the only one they had prepared, and the other one 
referred to by several members was not their report Explaining the reasons for 
certain recommendations, he said, the retention of the official bloc was still neces- 
sary, as experts in administration were essential. 

As the clock struck six, the President prwogutd the Council. 
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December SeMlon— ^ to 12th. December 1929. 

ECHO OF PHOONGYI WIZAYA’S HUNGER-STRIKE. 

The December Session of the Council commenced at Rangoon on the pM 
** DEC&MBER IQ2Q, After interpellations, the President made a statement drawing 
the attention of the House to the Press article by Mr. Tharawaddy U. Pu, challeng- 
ing the ruling of the President on the 9th August, disallowing his adjournment 
motion in connection with the hunger-strike of U. Wizaya. The President said that 
the article was incomplete, incorrect and misleading an^ created mischief. He 
must therefore warn the member not to repeat a similar mischief in the future. 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu then tried to offer a personal explanation, but was 
not allowed to continue, as the President regarded that the member’s explanation 
was not of the proper type. The President remarked that the member had no 
right to criticise the action of the President, his ruling being final. 

Thereupon, Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu stated that he would criticise the Presi- 
dent’s action the next day when his motion for the removal of the President from 
office would come up for discussion. 

This evoked heated cross-remarks between some Burman members, when 
the timely intervention of the officiating Finance Member, Mr. T. Couper, who 
presented the financial statements, resulted in the restoration of order in 
Uie House. 

OFFICIAL BILLS. 

To-day’s agenda included several official bills of which two— (1) to provide 
protection to young persons living in circumstances conducive to crime and (2) to 
provide for the prevention of cruelty to animals in Burma — were passed, while 
the third bill to conserve and protect underground sources of water-supply was 
referred to a Select Committee. The Council then adjourned. 

MOTION FOR REMOVAL OF PRESIDENT NEGATIVED. 

On the lO^/t DECEMBER^ Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu’s motion for the removal 
of the President from his office was lost without a division after several hours’ 
debate, there being only a few supporters for it. 

An adjournment motion by the same member was allowed by the President, 
the Government not objecting, to discuss the Government’s action in refusing 
yellow robes to Buddhist monks in jails and also regarding the hunger-strike by 
U Arthappa. now in Rangoon Jail. The motion was talked out after two hours 
debate. 

After interpellations, the Deputy President Mr. U. Ni occupied the chair, when 
Mr, Tharrawaddy U. Pu moved that the Hon, Mr. U. Pu be removed from his office 
as President, and the concurrence of His Excellency the Governor be invited to 
the course of action proposed. 

The mover regretted the duty imposed upon him by the action of the 
President in disallowing his adjournment motion with reference to U. Wizaya’s 
death as a result of hunger-strike. After giving a brief history of the controversy, 
he said the members who desired to criticise any action of the Government were 
prevented from doing so on the floor of the House because, standing orders were 
being so drafted as to make it not only impossible to offer such criticism, but 
also to obtain assistance in the public press and outside the Chamber for the 
ventilation of the grievances. Because be had published his views on the action 
of the President with regard to his adjournment motion, the President made a 
statement the previous day accusing him of creating bad feeling between the 
President and the Buddhist public. The speaker said he had never denied that 
there was any bad feeling between himselr and the President so far as the Council 
business was concerned. He said, the present motion before the House was not 
inspired by any personal motives. He moved the resolution as he felt that he 
ought to bring things to a head, so that the members of the House when placed 
in a similar predicament as he had been, would be in a better position to say 
what they wished to say without being told that they were creating bad feeling.' 
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Under the present conditions, the President’s actions and decisions could not be 
criticised either in the Chamber or in the public press. That being so, he desired 
that the President should be one whose decision and actions would be absolutely 
impartial. He said he was fighting for the privileges and rights of all the members 
of the House and not for his own, and wanted to withdraw the motion ; but 
there were cries of *'No, no’’ from all sides of the House. 

The motion was then opposed by the leaders of the People’s Party, the 
National Parliamentary Organisation and the Independent Party^ who all criti- 
cised the mover for bridging such a motion on flimsy grounds. # 

Mr. Couper, leader of the House, opposing the motion, asked whether the 
President’s action justified the withdrawal of their confidence and the support 
they had promised. He remarked about the absence of weighty reasons for such 
a motion, and asked the members to consider not onlv the dignity of the Chair 
but also of the proceedings of the House. He said the President had been 
supported by all sides of the House. 

The motion was lost without a division. 

TREATMENT OF PHOONGYIS IN JAIL. 

To-day’s agenda included non-official resolutions of which one was withdrawn 
after discussion, while the others lapsed. 

When the clock struck four, Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu moved his adjournment 
motion to discuss the situation arising out of the action and policy of the Govern- 
ment in refusing yellow robes to Buddhist monks in jails which had already 
resulted in the death of U. Wizaya and in the hunger-strike of another Phoongyi 
U. Arthappa in the Rangoon Jail for similar reasons. The mover criticised 
the jail rules preventing monks from observing sabbaths in jails. The mover 
said he wrote a letter to the Government to consider the matter, but the request 
was not granted. He also referred to the ill-treatment and artificial feeding of 
Phoongyis in iails. 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. Lloyd, opposing the motion, gave a history of 
Phoongyi Arthappa’s case and said his hunger strike was an after-thought on hearing 
of Wizaya’s death and that his object was to embarrass the Government. 

The Home Member, opposing the motion, pointed out that Rev. Ottama, 
while in jail, never made such demands, and he asked the members to show 
authority. After quoting the Vinaya rules, he remarked that before the eyes of the 
Civil Laws, laymen and Phoongyis were the same. 

The Home Member was still speaking when the clock struck six. The 
President adjourned the Council till next day. 

MOTION FOR PROHIBITION EXPERIMENT REJECTED 

On the //M DECEMBER Mr. U. Sein Ba moved a resolution that a prohibition 
experiment be carried on in Ryaukse district as a first instalment of total prohibi- 
tion of alcohol in Burma. After a lengthy discussion the resolution was lost by 
a majority of three votes. 

The Minister in charge of Excise opposing the resolution, pointed out that 
such an experiment conducted from 19^ to 1927 in the most suitable area had 
failed, and said that the result of such an experiment would lead to preference of 
foreign liquors to country ones. He also remarked that so long as there was 
demand, supply must come. 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 

On the t2th DECEMBER the motion moved by Mr. U. Ba Pe welcoming 
the Viceroy’s announcement and claiming for Burma adequate and separate 
represenution at the proposed Round Table Conference by representatives of 
progressive political organisations was discussed for several hours, and passed 
without a division. 

The mover said that at the proposed conference, the inclusion of Burma as 
a part of India would be unsatisfactory, as Indian leaders would be unable to 
jMsent Burma’s case. Besides, Burma was not satisded with the Nehru Report. 
The Local Government’s memorandum to the Simon Commission and the 
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provindal Simon Committee’s recommendations had not come up to their 
expectation. 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu, who was suppoited by a few others, opposed the 
motion, remarking that, as the status of the representatives to the Conference was 
not jret defined, it would be useless to attend such a conference. Besides, the 
motion was a little premature at the present moment 

The Home Member said that he felt glad with regard to the first part of the 
motion, because there was no doubt jthat the Viceroy had the best interests of the 
^ople at heart Regarding the second part of the resolution, he said the mover 
had the sympathy of the Government He added that he would forward the 
proceedings to the proper quarters. The motion was ultimately passed. 

AMENDMENT TO EXPULSION OF OFFENDERS ACT. 

Besides additional supplementary grants the official business included a bill 
further to amend the Expulsion of Offenders Act which was moved by the Home 
Member and passed. The Council was then frorogutd, 


The Assam Legislative Council 

The first session of the new Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong 
on the Jth SEPTEMBER io2Q. After the members were sworn in the Council 
proceeded to elect the President. The Hon. Maulavi Abdul Hamid, Minister for 
Education, in the meantime occupying the chair. 

Originally five candidates were proposed, viz., Mr. Faiz Nur All (Swarajist), 
Mr. Keramat Ali (nominated), Mr. Munawar Ali (independent), Mr. Kuladhar 
Chaliha (Swarajist) and Mr. Gopendralal Das Chaudhuri (Swarajist ). 

The last three withdrew. Mr. Faiz Nur Ali secured 27 votes against 21 obtained 
by Mr. Keramat Ali and was declared elected. 

Addressing the new Council, His Excellency Sir Laurie Hammond referred to 
the extensive damage caused by the recent floods, and acknowledged the assistance 
they had received both inside and outside the province. The total sum subscribed 
up to the last month exceeded Rs. 2,28,000. 

Among the items on the agenda before the Council, His Excellency observed, 
was the appointment of a commitee by the Government to go into the question of 
the rules in the Jail Manual and the treatment of prisoners and under-trials in jail. 
That was in response to the order received from the Government of India. 

*‘Our financial position is none too secure” His Excellency continued, **and the 
financial outlook can only be described as dismal. We have already spent some 
24 lakhs in meeting the damages caused by the floods, and we have pledged our- 
selves to spend so much more as may be necessary to tide over the period when 
the sufferers from floods need relief. As a result of that, our cash balance will 
undoubtedly be seriously reduced, and we have therefore, at present, decided that 
where any particular work of ma^itude has not been started, we shall cut down 
supplies pending future developments.” 

The flood position, according to the last report, His Excellency declared was 
improving. It would not be until November, however, that they would really know 
to what extent it had been possible to resow and what woula be the crop from 
which they could expect a harvest. 

On the oa SEPTEMBER the Council elected Mr. Gopendralal Das 
Chowdhury, Swarajist, as Deputy president His was the only name proposed 
and he was the Deputy President in the last Council also. The President then 
aoiiouaced the panel. Chairman and constitution of the Finance Committee. 
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The election of members of the Road Board, the Shilliong Pasteur Institute 
Managing Committee, the various advisory boards and the Public Accounts 
Committee then took place. 

The Swarajists walked out of the House when Mr. Botham presented a copy 
of the recommendations of the Assam Government to the Simon Committee. 

FLOOD ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

On the loth SEPTEMBER^ Mr. Basant Kumar Das, Swarajist, moved a 
resolution recommending that steps be taken for enquiry by at least three expert! 
of whom one being Rai Bahadur G. C. Das, Chief Engineer, Martin’s Light Rail- 
ways, into the following problems regarding the Surma and Brahmaputra valleys 

(i) Rainfall and total volume of witer to be carried. (2) Sufficiency or 
insufficiency of existing drainage. (3) In case the dra-nage was found 
insufficient what measure could be taken for discharge or storage of water 
to prevent damaging floods with rough estimates of the projects recommended. 
(4) How far the Railway embankments and public roads or the insufficient 
water passage through them aggravate or have aggravated or tend to aggravate 
the effects of floods in the two valleys. What remedies (including alterations to 
alignments or even abandonment of ways where eseential ) could be suggested 
to minimise the effects, if any. 

The Hon’ble Sir Saadulla, member-in-charge, replying, pointed out the great 
magnitude of the task and the enormity of the expense involved in such an 
enquiry. The resolution was eventually carried mm con. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. Mahmud Ali, which the Council carried, was 
for the postponement of next revenue sale date and the kist date till the next 
Magh ( February ) owing to the great damage done by the last floods. 

REALISATION* OF REVENUE PENDING LEGISLATION 


On the jiih SEPTEMBER^ the House proceeded to consider the 
resolution of Sj. Lakheswar Barua which recommended realisation of revenue at 
the old rates pending suitable legislation from all parts of the House. The resolu- 
tion was carried without division. 

The resolution recommending remission of land revenue in the ilood-afiected 
areas of the Brahmaputra Valley was also carried. 

NO-CONFIDENCE IN MINISTERS 


Oj ^bc 13th SEPTEMBER^ after question time, Mr. Brajendra Narayan 
Cho^hury, Swarajist, asked leave to move a motion of no-confidence in the 
Hon blc Maulvi Abdul Hamid, Minister for Education, and the Hon’ble Rai Kanak 
Lai Baruah Bahadur, Minister for Local Self-Government. 

allowed the motion to be taken up the next day after the conclu- 
sion of Government business. 


I Audit Bill, 1929, was introduced after 

a lengthy discussion and was referred to a Select Committee. 

The supplementary demands were then taken up. For flood relief the Govern- 
Rs. 4,43 i 000 out of which there was a provision of Rs 2,000 
under famine relief, and Rs. 50,000 w^ac expected to be recovered from the sale of 
rice to people able to pay. 

asked to vote Rs. 2, 91,000 and Rs. 25 lakbas under the head 
Advances to enable the people to tide over the period until the 
crops are reaped, and to provide funds to purchase cattle. 

Kuladhar Chaliha, Swarajist, moved token cuts of Re. i each in both in 
a discussion on the inadequate provision for the flo^-affected people 
t wowgong. He, however, withdrew them after a discussion. Both the g*'anti 
were passed. ® 

voted Rs. 10,000 towards the costs of the Provincial Banking 
^®ronwttec and Rs. 1 5,000 for repairing the breaches in the bunds ana 
embankmente ^used by the recent floods in Sibs^ar ffistrict. The Cooncit then 
^loumed till the next day the i^th SEPTEMBER when the “No Confidence” 

the supplementary budget was passed. The Council 
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* The Simla session of the Council of State opened ^at Simla on the t 6 th 
SEPTEMBER under the presidency of the Hon^ble Sir Henry Moncrielf 
Smith. 

Sevin official Bills amending the existing Acts were introduced. They related to 
Indian Territorrial Force Act, Indian Cotton Cess Act, Indian Registration Act, 
Burma Salt Act, Guardians & Wards Act, Provident Funds Act and Indian 
Succession Act. None of the bills were of controversial nature. 

On the tyih SEPTEMBER the House discussed non-official resolutions. At 
the outset the cstMishmint of ike Pnvy Council in India was urged by Sj. Kumar 
Sankar Roy. 

Mr. Gwynne, Joint Secretary, Home Department, opposing said that the 
proposal was very inopportune as it would involve an amendment of the Govern- 
ment of India Act at a time when the Statutory Commission was reviewing the 
whole position. The resolution was ultimately negatived. 

Sir Haroon Jaflfer urged the appointment of a Committee to enquire into the 
question of location of the central Medical Research Institute^ constitution of 
the Governing Body of the Indian Research Fund Association and recruitment 
for Medical Research Department. 

Dr. Rama Rao supported him while Sir Henry Symon and Sir Fazli Hussain 
said that the Government had decided definitely to locate the Institute at Dehra 
Dun after careful consideration of the question by an independent committee. As 
regards the other parts of the resolution he assured the mover that they would 
receive a careful consideration at the hands of the Government. The resolution 
being pressed to a division was lost by 12 to 23 votes. 

Sj. Rama Prasad Mookerjee urged the raising of Salary of accountants in the 
head Post-offices, as it was rather low considering the nature of the work they 
have to do. 

Mr. T. Ryan, Secretary, Industry and Labour, pointed out the difficulty in 
acceding to the request but assured that it would receive a careful consideration 
from the Government. Sj. Mukherjee thereupon withdrew his resolution. 

On the i 8 th SEPTEMBER the seven official bills introduced on the 16th 
appeared on the agenda of the Council of State when 25 members were present. 
Six of these were passed with formal speeches for consideration by the official 
members concerned, and no speeches were made on these from the non-official 
side. The seventh bill relating to the amendment of the Provident Funds Act was 
postponed on the ground, as Mr. Burdon stated, a certain non-official member had 
no time to give notice of an amendment which he desired to move. 

EXPORT DUTY ON RICE 

Oh the t^h SEPTEMBER^ the Hon. Dr. Rama Rao moved for the 
reference of the matter of the propriety or otherwise of the export duty 
on rice to the TaiifT Board in accordance with the Taxation Committee’s 
recommendation. The mover referred to the view of the Taxation Committee 
and particularly to Dr. Paranjpye’s opinion, who considered that the export 
duty was justified for discouraging the export of the commodity which 
India needed to retain in her own borders. The price of rice bad risen 
from 13K seers a rupee in 18^7, to less than four seers now, the average annual 
exports during the period being two million tons. Such large exports must be 
prohibited to save the people of the country from starvation and Dr. Paranjpye 
nad urged a prohibitive duty. The argument that such an export duty was a 
burden on the producer had been met by Sir Basil Blackett who had maintained 
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that it fell on tho consumer, and was not harmful in the producer. For every eight 
tons India exported, she imported five tons from Burma. To allow that to continue 
was an economic folly. In the course of the debate on Maung Tok Kyi’s motion 
for the abolition of the export duty, Sir Basil Blackett had promised an investiga- 
tion into the incidence of the export duty but nothing had been done yet. 
Hence the speaker urged reference of the matter to an expert body namely, the 
Tariff Board. 

Mr. Burdon. Finance Secretary, said that the undertaking referred to by the^ 
mover had been fulfilled, and the Government of India had been very closely 
examining the question, and had been in correspondence with the Burma Govern- 
ment. The Taxation Committee’s view was that so far as the export duty on 
Burma rice was concerned^ it should be continued, but the Committee had urged 
an examination of the question. The speaker also referred to the Burma Govern- 
ment’s contrary view and to the Burma Legislature’s resolution urging the abolition 
of the export duty on Burma rice. Although the Burma Government’s conclusions 
supported Dr. R.ima Rao’s view, yet the former did not desire immediate 
inv^tigation. The large interests of the Central Government were also involved 
in the matter. The export duty on rice brought one crore annually. It had been 
regarded as justifiable for a long time. Even at present it was not possible to 
say that the tax was so harmful that it called for immediate abolition. Moreover,/ 
the implications of the removal of the tax might be fresh taxation elsewhere or 
the curtailment of important expenditure. The financial relations between the 
Central and the Provincial Governments were also under the consideration of the 
Statutory Commission. Inquiry by the Tariff Board could not commence before 
the summer, while the matter could be more summarily investigated. These were 
the reasons which led the Government of India to desire the postpone- 

ment of a decision on the question until some more opportune moment presented 
itself some months later. The Finance Secretary hoped that, in view of his 
assurance, the mover would withdraw the resolution. He promised at the same 
time to communicate the proceedings of the debate to the Burma Government 
and If the Burma Government desired an earlier investigation, the Government 
of India would be willing to consider the matter. 

Dr. Rama Rao accordingly withdrew the resolution. 

GRIEVANCES OF CURRENCY OFFICE STAFF. 

Mr. Khapardb next moved for the appointment of a mixed committee to in- 
quire into the grievances regarding pay. provident fund, etc., of the non-gazetted 
staff, menial and clerical, of the currency offices in India and IBurma. His reasons 
for the motion were that representations to the Executive heads had not had a 
response. He said that the staff h/id been entirely neglected for the last 20 years. 
In 1920 something was done but too little. The cost of living h id considerably 
increased and the responsibilities of these employees were very great, and yet their 
salaries were insufficient. 

Mr. Burdon, Finance Secretary, opposed the resolution with great regret for 
several reasons. It had been decided to accede to the employees’ representation 
regarding provident fund contribution. Proceeding, be said that the functions 
of the legislature did not include a detailed examination of the administration. To 
make a special case of the present matter, would be to create a dangerous prece- 
dent. Further, if the House removed all grievances of public servants, it might 
have a general grievance from the tax-payer. There had been revisions in pay in 
1920 and 1922 and 1924. Heads of departments could be depended upon for 
claiming for their subordinates what was due. Indeed the scales of pay had been 
substantially improved in 1924. They were communication with the Local 
Governments regarding the question of pensions. The attention of the Controller 
of Currency was focussed on these matters and it was not necessary to appoint 
a committee of enquiry. 

The resolution being pressed to a division, was lost by 16 against 19 votes. 

FREE allowances OF LUGGAGE ON RAILWAYS 

The House next proceeded to discuss Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana’sresolu- 
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tion for increasing the free allowances of luggage on railways to 2 5f 30, 40 and 80 
seers for third, inter, second and first classes. 

Mr. Woodhead, Commerce Secretary^ explained that an inquiry was being 
held into the question of increasing the free allowances of luggage for lower class 
passengers. They were considering the advisabilit;^ of introducing a uniform 
procedure in the matter of concessions, and the provision of better facilities for 
weighing luggage He regretted that the Government could not see its way to 
, abolish the penalty on those who carried excess luggage as was desired in the 
resolution. 

Mr. Ramaprasad Mukherji considered that while no reduction was necessary 
for first class passengers, it was necessary for others Third class passengers also 
deserved abolition of the penalty, since for no fault of theirs they were unable to 
^t luggage weighed at the start of the journey. In view of the assurance of an 
inquiry made by the Government the mover withdrew his resolution. 

CAUSES OP RECURRING FLOODS 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Chowohuri next moved for the appointment of an expert 
committee, having also representative public men on it, to enquire into the causes 
for the repeated floods, and suggest means for prevention. Various artifleial causes, 
he said, which enhanced the damage by floods, required particular investigation. 
Among these were the railway eml ankments. 

Mr. Ryan, Secretary of the Industries Department, referred to the previous 
resolution of the Assembly, and said that the Government objection was that the 
matter was entirely within the purview of the Local Governments, and the Central 
Government had already several times offered all possible assistance to the latter 
for the purpose. The Local Governments were also of the unanimous view that au 
inquiry would not be of any value. The Government of India were fully alive to 
the gravity of the problem, and had been drawing the attention of the Local 
Governments to the matter. The resolution was rejected and the house adjourned. 

EXPORT OF CATTLE 

OniXxt 23rd, SEPTEMBER Seth Govindas introduced his Bill to prohibit 
the export of cattle. He said the Bill was based purely on economic grounds, and 
did not touch religious matters as it did not concern slaughter. Good types of 
cattle were being taken away by rapidly increasing exports. He would move for 
the consideration of his Bill in the winter. 

EXPORT OF OIL CAKES 

Dr. U. Rama Rao moved for the levy of a prohibitive duty on the exports of 
oil cakes, bones, fish manure, etc. He said that the Agricultural Commission had 
deplored the lack of nitrogen in Indian soil, while much combined nitrogen was 
being exported as oil-seeds, bones, etc. He quoted figures to show the increasing 
exports of fertilisers. Many witnesses before the Commission had advocated total 
prohibition of the export of phosphates, which proposal had the support of the 
Agricultural Board and the Taxation Committee. The Government should there- 
fore prohibit export by imposing a duty or otherwise. If necessary a small manure 
committee should be appointed as suggested by the Agricultural Board. 

SIR M. DADABHOY'S AMENDMENT 

Sir Manekji Dadabhoy considered that the suggested method would be ruinous 
from the economic point of view. So, he proposed an amendment that, instead 
of a prohibitive duty, small cess should be levied as suggested by the Fiscal 
Commission in 1922, and the proceeds be utilised in essential propaganda for 
encouraging the use of manures. He charged the Government with remissness 
in not giving eiflect to the said recommendation of the Fiscal Commission for 
seven years. 

Sir Fazli Hussain, sympathising with the object of increasing Inca’s agri- 
cultural productive power as far as possible, said that there was difference of 
opinion regarding the means of achieving it The Agricultural Commission had 
considered that an export duty would do harm. The Government agreed that the 
Fiscal Commission’s view was sound as far as the necessity for educative 
propaganda was concerned, but thought that probably the amount of the cess 
would not exceed thirty or thirty five thousand rupees and that it would not be 
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worth while to cdJect such a small amount Why not find the small necessary 
amount from some other source ? Moreover^ an Agricultural Research Council 
has been appointed, and it should be left to tackle the question of manures* 

The export trade of these articles was comparatively very little, and the export 
duty would kill the oil seeds-pressing industry* So long as the Government were 
prepared to achieve the object, the cess was unnecessa|7. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu expressed bitter disapointment at Sir Fazli Hussain's 
speech, and said that the Government's attitude in the country was dictated by 
pmerful foreign agencies, who sent artificial manures into India. The British * 
Sulphate of Ammonia Feaeration alone spent ^23,000 annually on propaganda 
in India of imported manure or and offered to raise it to ;£st>i000. Proceeding, he said 
that the Government did all propaganda for such foreign companies, helping them 
further by placing restrictions on local manufactures and by internal transport conce$« 
sions. The plea of education of the ryots in the use of indigenous manures was pure 
camouflage. The theories of the fiscal and Agricultural Commissions deserved 
rejection by capitalists. Sir Fazli Hussain was as powerless as any non-official in 
influencing the Indian Government in favour of the Indian cultivator against the 
conflicting British financial interests. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das gave copious quotations from the reports of the 
proceedings of the Agricultural Board to show that the Government had not 
taken action on them, and said that the productive capacity of land was going 
down. Germany, France and Czechoslovakia did not allow the export of manures. 
Why should not India also prohibit the export of these articles ? 

Sir Fazli Hussain agreed that the complsunt, that organised capitalists had a 
way of forcing themselves on the administration, was just, but it was as just in 
India as in England, where the growing strength of public opinion fought these 
interests. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu : People should be sent to jail for that. 

Sir Fazli Hussain : But that process has to be gone through if you wish to 
fight those interests to whatever class they belong. 

Proceeding, Sir Fazli Hussain said that the Government was anxious to help 
the industries, but if a responsible Minister's presence was not enough for such 
help, he did not know what else would. 

Mr. Ramdas Puntulu interjected that customs was an Imperial subject, and 
not within the Minister's powers. 

Sir Fazli Hussain admitted that it was so but said that if they did what the 
resolution asked, they would be injuring the producer of oil cakes. Moreover, 
he stated that foreign interests would not suffer in any way. If the test was the 
cultivator’s good, the resolution could not be accepted. As against the resolu- 
tion, he was all for the principle of the amendment. 

The House passed the amendment, but rejected the resolution as amended. 

PLEA FOk UNl-CAMERAL LEGISLATURES. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhury then moved a lengthy resolution recom- 
mending that steps shguld be taken by the Governor Gcneral-in-Council to have 
the Indian legislatures reconstituted on a unicameral and on entirely elected basis, 
giving capital and labour equal representation as detailed by the mover. 

The mover explained that the modem theorists were veering round to the view 
that unicameral legislatures were more desirable than bicameral ones. 

Mr. G Wynne, Joint Home Secretary, characterised the resolution as premature, 
fanciful and Impracticable, and said that the Statutory Coitimission had all 
those matters under consideration, and the mover might forward his views to 
them. The resolution was rejected, after a brief reply from the mover. 

enquiry into jail administration 

Mr. Ramaprasad Mukerji moved for the early appointment of a committee of 
the members of the Central Legislature and other representatives to investigate 
^o the jml administration, particularly the nine points mentioned in the resolution. 
The mover said that to Mr. Jatin Das belong^ the glory of showing in nakedness the 
conditions of Indian jail-life, and the nature of the slow moving and unimaginative 
Government. The resolution was moved with the object of empowering the 
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proposed committee to give a final shape to the provincial committees’ recommeada- 
dons. The jail administration of India was rotten to the core, and needed early 
detailed examination. 

Mr. Gwynne said that the Government had devoted great attention to the 
subject for ten years, and were not satisfied that an occasion had now 
arisen for appointing a committee as suggested. Most of the recommendations of 
the Indian Jails Committee of 1919 had been carried out as far as possible. 
Moreover, periodical conferences of Inspectors-General of Prisons and Provincial 
' enquiiies constituted a sort of perpetual investigation, r The question of the ad- 
visability of introducing an All*lndia Act woula be discussed at the next con- 
ference. Though legislative committees had done valuable work, yet the cost had 
been great reaching over a crore. 

After a reply from the mover, the resolution was defeated by 30 against 13, 
and the House adjourned. 

PROVIDENT FUNDS ACT AMEND. BILL 

On the SEPTEMBER^ the house considered and passed the Provident 
Funds Act (Amendment) Bill incorporating Mr. Ramaprosad Mukerji’s amend- 
ment, whereby the Bill would also cover colleges affiliated to universities established 
by statute. The Bill was purported inter alia to legalise withdrawals from provident 
funds for the payment of subscriptions or premia to family pension funds and to 
extend the protection of the Act to provident fnnds of certain public institutions. 

The Council then considered and passed 4 bills to levy a cess on certain kind 
of coke, to amend the Boilers Act, to enable the taking of a census and to amend 
the Calcutta Pilots and Indian Ports Acts. Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhury’s 
amendment to the Census Bill was defeated. 


MINIMUM WAGE FIXATION MACHINERY 

Mr. Ryan, Secretary, Industries and Labour, next moved a resolution urging 
the acceptance of the recommendation regarding machinery for fixing minimum 
wages in certain trades adopted at the iith International Labour Conference. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu protested against the consideration of the resolution 
then, as members had not been supplied with the connected papers. 

Eventually, on Sir Fazll Hussain’s suggestion, the mover and the House agreed 
to postpone consideration of the resolution until Thursday to enable papers to be 
distributed to and studied by the members. The House then adjourned. 

EXPORT TRADE IN CATTLE-MEAT 

On the 2Sth SEPTEMBER Seth Govind Das introduced his Bill to prohibit the 
export trade in cattle-meat. He said that the country’s misfortune was that cattle 
were slaughtered not only for the people in India, but also for foreigners. 

TELEPHONE RATES IN CALCUTTA 

Mr. Ramaprasad Mukerji moved a resolution asking for a committee to 
enquire into the message rates levied by the Bengal Telephone Corporation. He 
said that businessmen were very adversely affected by the rates, 

Mr. Ryan, Industries Secretary, observed that the question of the revision of 
the rates was being considered and the Government would be glad to inquire into 
specific complaints. The committee suggested however was unnecessary. 

In view of the assurance of Mr. Ryan, the resolution was withdrawn. 

PRIVY COUNCIL FOR INDIA 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhury next moved a resolution recommending the 
amendment of the Government of India Act to enable the establishment of a Privy 
Council in India. 

Mr. Gwynne, speaking on behalf of the Government, considered the resolution 
to be very vague and impracticable. It was also inopportune, he observe^ as the 
entire question of constitutional changes was being examined by the Statutory 
Commission. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan opposed the resolution as it would further 
ncrease the tax-payers’ burden. The resolution was eventually rejected. 
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AMENDMENT TO HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE 

Munshi Nftrayan Prasad Asthana then introduced the Hindu Law of inberi* 
tance (Second Amendment) Bill purporting to give recognition to the rights of 
females related by marriage to the family of the deceased, for instance, pre- 
deceased son’s widow or brother’s widow. Both this, and Seth Govind Das’s Dill 
will be however moved for consideration in the Delhi session. 

TRANSFER OF PROPERTY (AMENDMENT) BILL 

On the 26th SEPTEMBER Mr. Ramaprosad Mukerji and Mr. Kum^r 
Sankar Rai Chowdhurl, between them, were responsible for all the twenty-one 
amendments tabled to the Transfer of Property Amendment Bill which was taken 
into consideration on Mr. Graham’s motion. Only seventeen of these amend- 
ments were moved and all were defeated. By two of these Mr. Ramaprosad 
Mukerji desired to retain the saving in favour of the rules of the Hindu and 
Buddhistic laws from the operation of Chapter two of Act. He had the support 
of Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhury and Mr. Khaparde while Mr. Ramdas 
Pantulu considered the Law Member’s explanation satisfactory that since no 
existing rule in Hindu Law militated againt the provisions of the said chapter the 
saving was not needed. On one of Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhury ’s amend- 
ments regarding presumption of notice, the Law Member assured the House that 
the Government of India would draw the Local Government’s attention to the need 
for consequential modifications of their registration rules. The Bill was passed 
exactly as it was passed by the Assembly. 

The Transfer of Property (supplementary) Bill and the Income Tax Amend- 
ment Bill were next passed without amendments or discussion. 

’’MINIMUM wages” CONTROVERSY 

The House then resumed discussion on the Labour Secretary’s resolution 
recommending that the Draft Convention and recommendations regarding the 
machinery for fixing minimum wages adopted at the Eleventh International Labour 
Conference be not ratified or accepted. 

The relative questionnaire had been issued by the Geneva Conference in the 
middle of 1927, so the Government had the matter before it for thirty months. 
The speaker hoped that the Government would not compromise the dignity of the 
House by asking it to say that a convention passed by the representatives of forty- 
six nations after full deliberation was not rignt. The Government itself appeared 
to be against the convention so it was not either fair or honest for it to ask the 
obliging House to share the responsibility in the matter. The wording of the 
convention was very elastic and provided ample safeguards for the Governments 
concerned. So, why not ratify it ? The speaker did not see why the ^.matter which 
had been decided by representatives of all nations be allowed to be' reopened by 
the Whitley Commission. Also, as several other nations had ratified the convention, 
why not India } 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said that in bringing this resolution the Government 
had acted in conformity with previous practice. The Trades Act passed last year 
supported adequate machinery, for deciding such matters. Hence there was no 
necessity of the convention. Moreover, the Whitley Commission was yet to inves- 
tigate the matter. The adoption of the Convention at the Geneva Conference was 
no reason why the House should not take an independent decision on the matter. 

Mr. Ryan, Labour Secretary, replying said that since the original questionnaire 
had been received by the Government near the beginning of August 1927 and the 
reply had to be sent by the middle of November 1927, the Government really had 
very little time to formulate any opinion on the matter. But in the reply sent to 
Geneva the Government of India gave a clear indication of its tendency to sym- 
pathise with the object in view but the Government felt that since it had not yet 
full materials before it, it could not take a definite decision on the matter at present. 

The resolution was put to the House and passed by twenty against ten votes. 

DEBATE ON SARDA BILL 

On the SEPTEMBER the consideration of the Sarda Bill attracted a 
large number of visitors. After question time, the President having overruled 
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Mr. P. C. D. Chari's j^reliminary objectioxit Mr. V. Ramadas pantulu was 
allowed to move the consideration of the Sarda Bill. 

He conceded that the measure was drastic and olTended against certain cherished 
sentiments, but its advantages far outweighed the disadvantages. He also pointed 
out that religious matters had been already legislated upon. The custom of Sati 
had been abolished and serious inroads made into the rules of Hindu Law. The 
Moslem oppositionists must know that Egypt and Turkey had enacted such laws 
of a more drastic nature. Why should they pay heed to the opposition of religious 
hqads who had never shown an interest in eradicating social evils ? Seventy-six 
per cent of girls between lo and 15 in Madras were already^ married at 15 The 
House had every right to change the ancient law if the same was not in consonance 
with modem requirements. 

Mr. P. C. D. CHARI moved for the postponement of the consideration of the 
Bill to the next Delhi session since the Bill seriously interfered with a^e-long 
customs and needed a thorough examination. The Moslems who were not onginally 
coveted by the measure were now affected. It was a pity that the Assembly had 
not proposed a joint select committee of both the Houses on this measure. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar khan said the opinions of leading Moslem 
theologians had not yet been ascertained and he reminded Mr. Pantulu of the 
Lucknow Pact whereby if two thirds of the members of a community opposed 
any measure, it should not be forced on that community. The speaker therefore 
urged the postponement of consideration. 

Mr. Surpat Singh also favoured postponement, but Sir Maneckji Dadadhoy 
opposed it as being a dilatory motion based on no substantial reason. The Bill had 
been before the Assembly for two years. It would be criminal for the House to 
postpone and thus give time for injury to young girls by quick marriages to 
avoid the provisions of the Bill. After Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhury had 
opposed the dilatory motion, it was put to the vote of the House and defeated. 

Sir Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer, speaking next, said 

1 am desired by the Moslem elected members of this Council to make a 
short statement regarding the Bill which is before us and with your kind 
permission I hereby do so. Ever since the British Government began to adminis* 
ter this country, they have scrupulously and without any reservation respected 
Moslem religion and the personal law obtaining therein. This attitude of the 
British Government has been consistently confirmed by many decisions of British 
Courts and the Privy Council. Sir, I beg to point out that we have received 
messages from a large number of Ulemas, both Sunni and Shia, including the 
President of the All-India Jamaitul Ulema, Principal of Deoband School of 
Theology, Ulemas of the famous Faranghi Mahal and Mujtahids of Lucknow 
bearing their serious and considered opposition to this proposed legislation. 
Further, Sir, we feel bound respectfully to observe that the passing of this Bill 
will be contrary to the provision of the Lucknow Pact relating to religion and 
personal law by which it was agreed that such subjects should not be discussed in 
and passed by any legislature in India if two-third of the members of the communi- 
ty concerned were opposed 10 it. We feel deeply concerned in the establishment 
and perpetuation of this convention especially having regard to the approach of 
responsible government in India and we feel that non-observance of this convention 
under the majority rule would mean removal of the protection and safety of 
our community in matters of personal and religious laws. With these observations, 
Sir, we shall oppose the Bill 

When the division was taken all elected Moslem members present including two 
non-official nominated Moslem Members voted against the Bill ; only Nawab- 
zada hU. Ashrafuddin Ahmed of Patna voted in favour of Bill. 

Bahadur Ramsaran das said that he supported this measure. He hs^ 
not recrived any mandate either from the Punjab Sanatan Dharmists or from his 
constituents to oppose the measure, nor faaa a single meeting been held in the 
Punjab opposing the Bill. Urban and educated Punjab had already favoured 
the Bill and the speaker had been personally told by distinguished Pandits that there 
was not any religious bar to marrying girls after puberty. 
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Mr. G. S. Khapardb took one hour in opposing the consideration of the 
Bill. He feared that if the Bill was passed, India would be governed by Roman 
Law as it had filtered through England. He affirmed that Sati had not been abi^ 
lished. indeed, it was so deeply rooted in human nature in India that it could not 
be abolished. No member of the Assembly was elected on the issue of 
abolishing early marriage. On the other hand, most of them who were Swarajists 
were elected on *Swaraj in one year’ ticket Instead of giving Swaraj they had 
given a Bill which des^o> ed what little there was in the marriage laws of Hindifs 
and Mussalmans. The agitation for the revision of the Prayer Book in England 
lasted many years and even then Government, which represented the majority in 
the country, remained neutral when it was passed, but here a Government which 
was pledged to religious neutrality wanted to change a law deeply affecting re- 
ligion in one day. Those who did so were really autocrats and the Government 
which abetted it was certainly unrepresentative and irresponsible. In Russia there 
was no regular marriage system. It was a mere social custom. Did they want to 
reproduce in India conditions obtaining in the Soviet country? Let not the bill 
be passed at the point of the bayonet. The proposed reform was unconstitutional. 
It was not in consonance with the genius of the people and was impracticable. 

Mr. Ramaprasad MUKERji expressed entire agreement with the principle 
but pointed out that modifications were needed in the Bill. He criticised that the 
Assembly did not pay heed to the well considered recommendations of the Age of 
Consent Committee. On a question like marriage reform, the opinion of people in 
the mofussll really counted, but the Age of Consent Committee did not examine 
people in the mofussil. However, he denied that consummation before puberty was 
in vogue in Bengal. 

Mr. P. C. Desiiikachaki said that in Burma both among Burmans and 
non-Burmans there was no such thing as child or early marriage because public 
opinion was strong against it. He could not understand why public opinion could 
not be created in India in order to raise the age of marriage. Intensive propaganda, 
moral persuasion and growth of public opinion must precede social reform. 

The motion for consideration was passed by 28 against 10 votes. 

Mr. Chari then moved for 13 being fixed as the minimum age for the marriage 
for girls. Mr. Surpat Singh also supported 12. 

Dr. Rama rao vehemently protested at the suggestion mainly from a me- 
dical point of view. He pointed out that one-third of the number of babies died 
within one year because they were offsprings of weak and unhealthy mothers. 
Unless the parents were strong and healthy, their offsprings would be weak and 
anaemic and themselves fall easy victims to consumption. From a commonsense 
point of view also he supported 14 as the minimum age. Another reason in 
support of 14 was that the dowry syetem which was both degrading and pernicious 
and which told hardships on parents would automatically be abolished. 

The amendment was lost without a division. Half a dozen amendments more 
or less on the lines of the amendments discussed by the Assembly were moved 
by Messrs Ramaprasad Mukherji, Surpat Singh and Khaparde, but were all 
rejected. Only six clauses were approvi'd of. The House then s[djourned. 

On the 2dth SEPTEMBER Mr. Rama Prasad Mukerji in whose name some 
amendments stood, arriving late, the Council of State passed without discussion 
clauses 9, 10 and 11 of the Sarda BUI. 

Sayed Mahomed Padshah moved for the correction of the date in the title 
clause by replacing 1928 by 1929. 

Mr. Graham explained that the mistake did not affect the operative clauses 
and would be rectifiM later. Three more speeches were however made on the 
matter and the Council rejected the amendment by 21 against 8 votes. 

Amendments by Messrs. Chari, Khaparde and Surpatsingh for exemption in 
favour of Brahmins, Moslems and ail others having conscientious objection were 
defeated after Messrs. Choudhury, Mukerji and Ramdas ^d spoken on them, 
^ ARnied remarking that Brahmins, as the natural leaders of the people, 
should not claim any exemption. Of these. Mr. Khaparde’s amendment was 
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defeated by 25 against 6 votes. A long discussion followed on Nawab Mahomed 
Akbar Khan’s amendment to exempt all Moslems from the operation of the Bill. 
Describing the history of the provisions of the Islamic law, the mover asked, if 
Islamic law did not penalise marriages at any age, why should the legislature inter- 
fere with their personal law. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said that the Nawab had not shown textual authori- 
ty whereby Moslem law enjoined early marriage. Indeed, the Prophet prefered 
Wriiage after the age of discretion. Turkey and Egypt had more drastic laws on 
the subject. Law was necessary for the protection of children and should apply 
to all. 

Sayed Mahomed Padshah declared that there was no provision in Islamic law 
for interdicting early marriage. Turkey was no longer looked up to by Moslems 
as a guide. 

Sir Maneckji : ‘*But the law was enacted there in 1864 long before you repu- 
diated Turkey.” 

Continuing, Sayed Mahomed Padshah said that Moslem opinion in the country 
considered the legislation on the matter to be an unwarranted interference with 
their religious law. In case of early marriage, Islam gave the couple liberty to 
repudiate it later if the alliance was not adequately ascertained. 

Sir Fazl-i-HussAiN, spe iking not as a member of the Government but repre- 
senting purely his personal view, controvered the statement, that the Bill consti- 
tuted an attack upon Islamic law by non-Moslems. The attack was surely not by 
Government, surely not by Mr. Harbilas Sarda who expressly limited his Bill to 
Hindus, but the extension of the Bill to Moslems was made at the request of 
Moslems themselves. It was not fair for the mover of the amendment who came 
from the Frontier Province, where they were safe from the evils of early marriage, 
to say that where the evil existed nothing should be done to combat it. Islamic 
law was based on principles derived from fundamental settled principles according 
to social needs. Werethe^to allow it to become a dead letter irrespective of 
society’s progress by referring to the Lucknow Pact ? Moslem members, led by 
Sir Haroon jadar, had indeed admitted the legislature’s jurisdiction under certain 
conditions to legislate on such matters. The Bill was a mere flea-bite for Islamic 
law as compared with what it did towards Hindu law. Indeed, Islamic practice, 
culture and traditions were in consonance with the provisions of the Bill. It had 
been said a large number of Moslems were opposed to the Bill, but half the 
Moslem population did not belong to the opposing sex and it was true that a large 
number of Moslem women were against child marriage which prevailed amongst 
the ignorant Moslems alone who had been kept in ignorance by the neglect of the 
higher classes. India to-day demanded the supreme sacrifice of severing the cornu- 
nities from the past and he hoped that they would pass the Bill in a spirit of mutua 
tolerance of views. (Applause). 

Shah Mahomed Zubair, although admitting that the Bill did not interfere with 
Islamic law, yet supported the amendment. Mr. Mukerji also supported it. 
It was however negatived by 24 against 13. 

The House next reiected Mr. Chari’s amendment seeking to give exemption in 
special cases of hardship. It was supported by Messrs Mukerji, Choudhury, and 
Surpat Singh and opposed by Mr. Pantulu. Further amendments by Mr. Surpat 
Singh and Mukerji designed to postpone the enforcement of the measure to the 
1st of April or 1st or January, 1931, were rejected, the latter by 24 against 6, after 
Mr. Choudhury had opposed them saying that the interests of infant girls required 
the law to be enforced as soon as possible. All amendments were disposed of, none 
being accepted. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu them moving the final passage of the Bill, said that 
the choice lay between national degeneration and stagnation on the one side and 
on the other national progress to* a proper place in the Commonwealth of the 
Empire. He hoped that the House would choose the progressive course. After 

several more speeches for and against, die Bill passed the third reading amidst 
great applause after which the Council adjourned Sine dU. 
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Official Reports. 

The Age of Consent Committee Report. i 

The report of the /fge of Consent f'ommittee which was appointed by the 
Government of India on June 25, 1928. was published on the 26th. AUGUST 
The Committee, as finally constituted, consisted of Sir ^oropant Vishvanath Joshi 
(chairman), Rai r.ahadur Pandit Kanhaiya Lai (vice-chairman), Mr. A. Raniaswami 
Mudaliyar, Khan Pahadur Mahbub Mian Imam Baksh Kadri, Mrs. M. O’Brien 
Beadon, Mrs. Bri; Lai Nehru, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Pandit Thakurdas 
Bhargava, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz. 

The terms of reference of the committee were (i) to examine the state of the 
law relating to the age of consent as contained in sections 375 and 376 of the 
Indian Penal Code and (2) to inquire into the eflfect of the amendments made by 
the Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Act, 1925 and to report whether any further 
amendment of the law was necessary and, if so. what changes were necessary as 
regards offences (u) without and (/ 5 ) withi 1 the marital state. The report is a 
rather bulky document containing with the appendices nearly 330 pages. There are 
separate notes by Rai Bahadur Pandit Kanhaiya Lai, viis. Brij Lai Nehru, Pandit 
Thakurdas Bhargava, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and Khan Bahadur Mahbub 
Mian Imam Baksh Kadri. 

The committee met at Simla on June 30, 1928 and after settling the ques- 
tionnaire which was sent out directly to about 6,000 persons and to 1,930 more 
through the various local Governments adjourned on the 12th. The response to the 
questionnaire was wide and geneial, indicating the great interest evinced in the 
question and the importance attached to it by the public in every province. The 
number of persons who participated in the enquiry was, however, much larger 
than this figure would indicatCi as several of the statements received represented 
the views, not merely of individuals, but of larger bodies like organisations, 
associations and corporations. 

900 WRITTEN STATEMENTS 

.About 900 written statements were received by the end of August 1928, and 
the rest within the extension of time granted late. In the beginning of September 
the Committee started the examination of witnesses at Simla and took advantage 
of the session of both the Chambers of the Central Legislature to examine such 
of the members as could spare time, amid their other engagements, to attend and 
give evidence before the Committee. On the X5th September the Committee 
started on tour and in the course of its itinerary visited and recorded evidence at 
Lahore, Peshawar, Karachi, Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bombay, Poona, Ootacamund, 
Calicut, Madras, Madura, Vizagapatam, Dacca, Shillong, Calcutta, Patna, 
Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow and Ragpur. The Committee examined about 400 
witnesses of different classes and shades of opinions, including medical men and 
women, social workers, leading representatives of different classes and communities, 
and exponents of both orthodox and advanced opinions. 

LADY WITNESSES 

The Conxmittee examined a large number of lady witnesses in different parts 
of the country, whose intimate knowledge of the conditions of man led life and 
maternity entitled them to speak with authority of the feelings and views of at 
least the educated section of women in the country. To ascertain the opinions of 
orthodox women unable to appear and give evidence before the Committee, 
Purdah parties were organized at some places in which the lady members of the 
Committee attended ; and meetings of ladies of different shades of opinions were 
addressed by a lady member of the Committee in Peshawar, Karachi, Ahmedabad, 
Bombay, Poona, Madras, Calicut and Madura and other places, to afford occasion 
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for an exchange of views and to create a general interest in the work of the 
Committee. 

villagers' views 

Feeling the necessity of ascertaining at first hand the opinions of villagers, 
the Committee took the opportunity of visiting a number of Villages in Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces. In every village visited 
enquiries were made from the people there as lo the practices prevalent among them 
( in regard to marriage .and consummation, the evils, if any, noticed by them and 
the remedy proposed. Lady members made similar enqur.ne.s separately from the 
women gathered there. The alacrit)^ with which in certain villages the villagers 
expressed their willingness for legislation to prevent early maternity was a surprise 
to the Committee. The evidence of lady doctors examined at diiferent places had 
been of particular value. The Committee also visited two chawls in Boml^y 
and various girls* and boys* schools in different parts of the country to see the 
girls and boys, married and unmarried, and their physical condition. The scope 
of the Committee's enquiry was. therefore, much larger than the mere volume of 
oral and written evidence would indicate. 

Every opportunity was afforded during the itinerary to all persons, interested 
in the question to send their considered opinion on the various points, mentioned 
in the questionnaire ; and in many instances, persons who had not sent written 
opinions for want of lime or other reasons, were invited to give evidence before 
the Committee ; and among them there were many learned representatives of 
orthodox opinion and several representatives of what are described as the 
depressed classes, whose opinions would not have otherwise been available to 
the Committee. The Committee did not visit Hurnia, because early consummation 
of marriage was uncommon in that province, though cases of rape or attempted 
rape were far more numerous than in any other Province. The Burma 
Government also thought that no special enquiry by the Committee in Burma 
was necessaty. 

About 400 persons were examined out of those invited for oral examination. 
Amongst these there were about 6o Muslim witnesses, including 3 ladles. 

MOSLEM ORTHODOX VIEWS 

Amongst non-Muslims there was an important section of orthodox opinion which 
was opposed to any change on the ground of Shastric injunctions or more properly, 
of customs modifying such injunctions. The Committee took care to have the 
views of this latter class on record ; and the paucity of their numbers did not prevent 
the Members from giving due weight to their opinions. Efforts to get the opinions 
of orthodx ladies by direct evidence were made, but they were not very successful ; 
and the Commi'tee had to content itself with second-hand information from those 
who were in touch with their opinions. 

Members of the Committee, who have the advantage of knowing Sanskrit, 
examined the texts cited by witnesses, and opinions expressed in pamphlets 
written by Pandits and scholars qualided to speak on the interpretation of Shastric 
texts ; and others, who know Arabic, went through the Islamic texts referred to 
by witnesses. 

' After completing the evidence, the Committee adjourned again on the 2qth 
January 1929 and re-assembled at Mussoorie on the 20th April to discuss the 
several points involved and to frame a report. 

AGS OF MARRIAGE. 

The terms of reference to the Committee did not directly include the question 
of prohibiting or penalising child marriages. But, among other things, the 
Committee had to consider how far the existing law of the Age of Consent within 
the marital state was effective in its operation and whether any remedy could be 
suggested to make it more effective. It was impossible to debar the witnesses 
from suggesting the latter as a better and more effective remedy to check the 
evil intenaed to be dealt with by the law of the Age of Consent, if they thought 
fit to do so. The object of the A^e of Consent within marital relations is to 
protect tender girls against early cohabitation and early maternity ; if the witnesses 
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considered the^mere law of Age of Consent as ineffectual in attaining the desired 
object, it was optti to them to say so and suggest what they considered the better 
remedy, viz., fixing ^e minimum age of marriage. The witnesses freely availed 
themselves of this opportunity and declared by a very large majority that they 
would prefer the latter remedy. Moreover, objections to raising the age of 
Consent were partly based on the ground of Shastric injunctions ; that was a ground 
common to both — raising the age of Consent and fixing a minimum age of 
marriage. Texts were q^uoted to prove both that pre*puberty marriages were 
enjoined and consummabpn soon after puberty was also enjoined by the Shastras.^ 
This also necessitated a consideration by the Committee as to the extent to which 
the texts are looked upon as authoritative in either case. 

The following is the official summary of the recommendations of the 
Committee 

Summary of Recommendations. 

1. That the age of Consent with the marital relation be raised to 15 years. 

2. That sexual intercourse by a husband with his wife below 15 years of age 
be made an offence, and that the said offence be included in Chapter XX of the 
Indian Penal Code dealing with offences relating to marriage. 

3. That the said offence be called ‘xMarital Misbehavioui \ 

4. That section 375 and 376 of the Indian penal Code be confined to rape 
outside the marital relation. 

5. That the age of Consent for the protection of a girl against rape by a person 
who is not her husband be raised to 18 years. 

6. That in order to deal most effectively with the evil of early marriage and 
early consummation, a law be enacted fixing the minimum age of girls at 14 years. 

7. That subject to any provision of the personal Ihw for the time being in force 
the validity of a marriage performed in contravention of the Marriage law be left 
unaffected. 

8. Thai measures be adopted to give wide publicity to the Marriage and 
Consent Law*s and to carry on an educative propaganda. 

9. That an accurate marriage register in a prescribed form be kept, through 
in administrative department of the (lovcrnnient, containing details of marriages 
including the ages of the couple and that it be made obligatory by law on the 
parlies and guardians of parties to the mai riage, either personally or through 
authorised agents, to report the same to a pi escribed local authority. 

10. That certificates of marriage be issued to the parties concerned, free of 
cost, when the marriage is reported. 

officer keeping the register of marriages be empowered and also 
be charged with the duly to complain of any omission to report a marriage, or of a 
false entry in the details required in the registration of marriages, to the nearest 
ma^strate having jurisdiction to try such cases, after such preliminary enquiry as 
he thinks fit to make. / 1 ^ 

urban and rural areas the father 01 other guardian of every 
enue born shall, where not already required by law, report the birth of the child 
m ^cn form as may be prescribed, within a stated lime to a prescribed local 
auuionty and make a further report mentioning the name given to the child if 
surviving, within a year of the birth, to the same authority. 

*kat the prescribed authority be required to maintain a register of births 
? 8'vcn area under its control, and to take stringent steps to enforce 
tegisir^ion and to prosecute persons who omit to send a report within the 

piescribed^nod, 

flip certificates giving the date of birth, sex, parentage and name of 

cniiOMd such othci particulars as may be prescribed, be issued free by the 
prescribe authority to the person making the report, when the name of the chili 
* IS reported to the said authority. 

registers of marriages and births be permanently nicserved. 

/ ; ’ui ^ Marital Misbehaviour do remain bailable and non* 

-ogntsable as m the case of rape by husband at present. 
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17. That the offence be non-compoundable, if the girl is under 12 years of 
age« and compoundable with the permission of the court, if she is between 12 
and 15. 

x8. That it be made punishable with ( a ) imprisonment of either description 
for 10 years and fine when the wife is under 12 years of age and { 1 ) imprisonment 
of either description which may extend to one year or with dne or both, when the 
wife is between Z2 and 1$ years of age. 

19. That by the addition of a suitable sub-section to section 562, Criminal 
* Procedure Code, it be provided that in the case of Maritah Misbehaviour the bond 

may, in addition to the present provisions, also provide for the custody, separate 
living and maintenance of girls and for such other conditions as the court may 
deem necessary to ensure the prevention of a repetition of the offence, the bond 
bang executed either by the offender, or by his parent or guardian if the husband 
is a minor. 

20. That where the accused is sentenced to fine or imprisonment in cases of 
of the Marital Misbehaviour, a new provision be made for bonds with or without 
sureties, being taken from the husband, or if he is a minor, from the parent or 
guardian for separate living, custody and maintenance of the girl-wife till she 
completes the statutory age of Consent, and that the court be empowered to rescind 
or vary the order or the terms thereof as may be necessary, from time to time. 

21. That the provisions of sections 122, 126-A and 406-A of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure be extended, so as to make them applicable, as far as may be, 
to sureties in cases of Marital Misbehaviour referred to in 20 above. 

22. That the punishment prescribed for breach of the Law of Marriage 
referred to in para 6 be imprisonment or fine or both, and not a bare line. 

23. That the court trying a case of contravention of the Marriage Law be 
empowered on conviction, to require the offender to furnish a bond, with or 
without sureties, for separate living, custody and maintenance of the girl and for 
preventing the husband from consummating the marriage before she completes the 
statutory age of Consent. 

24. That the provisions of Sections 122, 126, i:6-A and 406-A of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure be extended, so as to make them applicable, as far as may be, 
to sureties in cases of breach of the Marriage Law. 

25. That where girls under the prescribed age arc made over to the custody of 
any individual or institution, under the foregoing recommendations, the court be 
empowered to receive and examine periodical reports from the party concerned as 
to progress, good behaviour and other particulars essential to enforce a compliance 
of the law and the conditions of the bond, and to pass orders from time to time 
rescinding or varying the order or the terms thereof. 

26. That suitable aid and encouragement be afforded to the establishment of 
institutions giving protection to girls dealt with under the foregoing recom- 
mendations. 

27. That in the case of rape, the punishment be transportation for life or 
imprisonment of either description for lo years and fine, provided, where the girl 
is above 16 years and below 1 8 years of age and is proved to be a consenting party, 
the punishment may be extended to imprisonment of either description for 2 years 
and fine. 

28. That women Police be employed, where available, to aid in the investigation 
of sexual offences, in taking statements of girls or women witnesses in cases of 
Marital Misbehaviour, rape and the like, and in protecting or accompanying the 
girls or women witnesses where necessary, when going to or from the court house 
or for medical examination ; and that where women Police are not available, any 
respectable and disinterested women of the locality or neighbourhood be invited to 
be present, while the statement of the girl concerned or of any female witness is 
being taken by the Police. 

29. That women willing to serve as jurors and assessors be empannelled in 
the trial of cases of rape or of Marital Misbehaviour. 

30. That instruction be issued to trying judges and magistrates that in cases 
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of Mariul Misbehaviour, the discretion under section 352, Criminal Procedure Code, 
be invariably used. 

31. That where a medical examination of a girl is necessary, it be carried out 

by a woman doctor. , , . . - j j 

32. That separate waiting rooms wherever available be provided tor girls ana 
female witnesses in all court houses. 

33. That a provision corresponding to section ^ of Act XXIX of 1925 ^ 
made exempting from the operation of the proposed amendment, sexual intercourse 
with a wife between 1 \ and 1 5 years of age if the girl-wife was married and had 
completed 13 before the new Act comes into force. 

34. That no complaint in regard to an offence of Marital Misbehaviour be 
entertained after the expiry of one year from the date of the alleged offence. 

35. That in clause i (n), section 561, Criminal Procedure Code, the words 
‘Marital Misbehaviour* be substituted for the words beginning with ‘rape* and 
ending with ‘wife*. 

36. That consequent on recommendation 5, section 361, Indian Penal Code, be 
amended by substituting the word ‘eighteen* for ‘sixteen*. 

37. That section 552, Criminal Procedure Code, be also amended by subs* 
tinning the word ‘eighteen* for ‘fourteen*. 

38. That section 60 of the Indian Christian Marriage Act XV of 1872 be 
.iniended by substituing ‘14’ for ‘13*. 

39. That the law be amended, so that a suit by a husband for the custody 
of a wife or for restitution of conjugal tights shall not lie where the girl is below 


1 5 years. 

40. rhat effective steps be taken to spread general education amongst men 
and women. 


CONCLUSION. 

AcknQT»UdgmenL — “We have now come to the end of our task. The work of 
the committee has been of absorbing interest. 'Fhe appointment of the committee 
marked a new departure. A survey of the social and religious customs, relating 
to such intimate subjects, has not been undertaken before by any non-ofhcial 
body nor has the assistance of the public been invoked to the same extent. The 
subject of our enquiry is easily understandable by ail and the interest which 
has been taken in the enquiry has therefore been proportionate. The evidence 
that has been collected will prove of considerable use in regard to all attempts 
at social legislation in the near future. It reflects the hopes and .aspirations, 
the fears and apprehensions of all classes with reference lu social advance and 
the changes required in some of the existing customs. We shall be failing in 
our duty if we do not express our sincere thanks to the witnesses, who so kindly 
responded to our questionnaire and many of whom came from long distances 
at considerable personal- inconvenience, to help us in the enquiry. We arc also 
indebted to the press in the different provinces, whose publicity regarding the 
inquiry has facilitated our task Wc have received assistance from various local 
(voyernments and Administrations and have been shown hospitality by non-ofticial 
ladies and gentlemen all over India, which we acknowledge with gratitude. 

‘ The work of the committee has proved much heavier than was at first 
imagined. The brunt of the work has naturally fallen on the secretary and wc 
should like to place oa record our appreciation of the manner in which the 
^cretary, Mr. M. D. Sagane, M. A., ll. k., has discharged his responsibilities. 
The staff has had to work often at very great pressure and against time and their 
willing co-operation has been of great assistance to us. We desire to express our 
satisfaction at the work of the staflf and in particular of that of Sardar Sah'b llin 
.Singh. Wc submit our report. 



The Punjab Jails £n<iuiry tleport 

The Punjab Provincial Jails Enquiry Committee’s report was laid on the table 
of the Punjab Legislative Council on the December ig^g. The following are the 
recommendations of the Committee 

Prolonged discussions were held on the question as to whether it was neces- 
sary to classify under-trial prisoners in greater detail than at present with special 
regard to the desirability of catering for undertrial prisoners of a high social stand- 
ifig. It wasi however, ultimately decided that the existing classification is sufficient 
and that no provision need be made for superior or special class under-trials, 
provided that the existing conditions for under-trials generally are improved. If 
this is done, the Committee are of opinion that privileges of receiving their own 
food from outside and of being allowed their own bedding and utensils would 
obviate any undue hardship to prisoners of the higher class. Prisoners should 
therefore be classified as — 

fi) fust offenders ; (ii) previous convicts ; (iii) juveniles and adolescents ; 
and (iv) females ; as at present. 

CONVEYANCE. 

The main principles to be observed in arrangements for the conveyance of 
under-trial prisoners either from the lock-up to the court or on transfer from place 
to place should be -(i) avoidance, as far as possible, of parading the prisoners 
in public ; and (ii) to effect journeys or transfers with the greatest speed and 
the least possible discomfort to the prisoners. 

Motor lorries should be employed whenever possible for conveying prisoners 
from the lock-up to the courts and back and ; where this is impracticaMe, suitable 
vehicles should be employed when the distance to be covered is more than half 
a mile. 

Might travelling by train should be avoided whenever possible. When it is 
unavoidable, double accommodation should be provided. It has been brought 
to the notice of the Committee that existing latrine accommodation in prison vane 
has been extremely unsatisfactory in the past in this province. Separate latrine 
accommodation is necessary in the interests of decency and where prison vans, 
which are now being properly equipped, cannot be provided, under-trial prisoners 
should travel in a class higher than the third at their own expense. If they avail 
themselves of this privilege, they should pay the difference in fare of their escort 
as well as of themselves. 

In cases where a transfer involves a night journey for a female undertrial, a 
female attendant should accompany her in addition to the Police. Night journeys 
for female under-trial prisoners should especially be avoided whenever possible. 
When in Police custody, female under-trial p.isoners should be accompanied either 
by a relative or by a temporary female warderess. These recommendations should 
be held to apply also to convicted female prisoners. 

HANDCUFFS. 

I'he Committee is aware that the handcuffing of under-trial prisoners is more 
the concern of the Police than of the Jail Department, but it wishes to lay stress 
on its opinion that undertrial prisoners should only be handcuffed when considera- 
tions ot safe custody imperatively require it, and that instructions should be 
issued accordingly to superitendents of Police and Superintendents of Jail. 

FEEDING ON TRANSFER. 

Arrangements for the feeding of under-trail prisoners on transfer are 
unsatisfactory. Diet of approximately the same quality as that supplied to undei - 
trial prisoners in jail should be provided. This would result in the raising of the 
present scale of diet money to six or eight annas a day. 

Arrangements should be made for supplying under-trial prisoners on transfer 
with a sufficient quantity of blankets if they do not possess them. 

The Committee are agreed that cellular accommo^tion should be increased 
and that the ultimate ideal should be the provision of cellular accommodation for 50 
per cent of under-trial prisoners. Normally, . unless special circumstances 
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fxist uadeMrial prisoners of the same class should be permitted to associate 
(iarina the day time. For purposes of seftregation under-tnal prisoners who are 
accused in the same case may oe placed in different classes. Full facilities, however, 
for discussing the case against them should be allowed to such persons. Until 
sufficient cellular accommodation is available, barracks should be sub-divided to 
■illow of the complete separation of previous convicts from first offenders as well as 
juveniles from adults, and arrangements should also be made to subnlivide the day- 
yard in the same manner. All under-trial prisoners should, subject to the 
requirements of safe custody, be permitted to sleep in the own during the hen 
weather e. g., from April 15th to October 15th. Two sheets should be supplied to 
each imder-trial prisoner during the hot weather. 

DIET. 

The diet for all under-trial prisoners should be uniform and the cost of it should 
be borne by the (iovernment. It should be the same as the ordinary prison diet now 
supplied to convicted prisoners with the addition of a ration of twice a wwk 
during the winter and of lastt twice a week durit^g the summer and the substitution 
of half-a-chittak of ghee per day per head for oil. All wheat chapattis should 
be supplied to them throughout the year. Those who are accustomed to a 
rice diet should be given rice instead of wheat chapattis. They should be 
permitted, as at present, to supplement this diet. 

LIGHTING arrangements. 

Wherever electricity is available, it should be supplied t j the jail and it should 
be used for the lighting of cells and barracks. Where it is not available, the 
lighting arrangements should be improved. Those at present existing are 
considered unsatisfactory. Literate under-trial prisoners, wherever possible, 
should be allowed the concession of light for reading purposes upto 10 p. m. This 
privilege should be dependent upon their good condui't while in the prison 
or lock-up. 

BOOKS. 

Under-trial prisoners should be allowed to have the use of their own books 
.'ind magazines and also to receive books from public libraries, subject to the 
approval of the Superintendent of the jail. Every jail should, in addition, be 
supplied with one English and one Vernacular daily in Urdu, Gurmukhi, or Hindi, 
if required, at Government expense, and under-trial prisoners should be permitted 
to purchase at their own expense other papers on the list approved by Government. 
Books and the contents of newspapeis should be subject to the censorship of the 
Superintendent of the jail, but all cases of the exercise of such censorship should 
be reported to the Government for conliriuation. Ills understood that in some 
provinces a prison newspaper already exists, and the Committee would welcome a 
proposal to start one in the Punjab. 

RECREATION. 

if lectures or cinematograph exhibitions are held at any jail in which under-trial 
prisoners are also confined, the under-trial prisoners should be permitted to attend 
them with due regard to the principle of segregation from convicts. 

It is desirable that under-trial prisoners should be enabled to take a certain 
amount of exercise, should they so desire ; and reasonable facilities should be 
atrorded wherever possible for physical recreation. 

WASHING ARRANGEMENT 

The present washing arrangements are inadequate and Sikh prisoneis in 
particular suffer from the lack of proper provision. Soap and oil should be 
substituted for soap-nuts for washing the hair and hot water should also be supplied 
tor this purpose. They should also be allowed the same concession in regard to 
the supply of oil for external application as is granted to convicted prisoners, 
in judicial lock-ups outside jails no proper arrangements for washing or hmr-cutting 
at present exist. Arrangements should be made to provide them without delay. 

VISITS TO DYING RELATIVES 

Subject to the requirements of safe custody, an under-trial prisoner should 
with proper precautions, be allowed to visit a near relation, who is dying. 
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INTBKVIBWS. 

The provisions of the Punjab Jail Manual regarding interviews with uader*trial 
prisoners are satisfactory, but the Committee doubt whether they are invariably 
followed in practice. They consider that the attention of Superintendents of Jails 
should be drawn to the necessity of scrupulously observing these provision. 

All the recommendations with regard to under-trial prisoners made by this 
Committee should be held to apply as for as possible to under-trial prisoners confined 
in judicial lock-ups outside jails as well as to those confmedin jails. It is considered 
^fhat the condition in lock-ups outside jails, both judicial and police, are extremely 
unsatisfactory, and that early and extensive improvements are required particularly 
as regards accommodation, washing and sanitary arrangements. 

All judicial lock-ups, whether situated inside or outside a jail, should be 
open to visit by the non-otlicial visitors of the district in which they are situated 
and also by the members of the Standing Jail Committee of the Legislative Council. 
Non-ofhcial visitors should be appointed to visit judicial lock-ups in districts, in 
which there are no jail. 

SPECIAL CLASS CONVICTED PRISONERS. 

1. The Committee considered at length whether it was possible to substitute 

a specific list of offences under the Indian Penal Code on other enactments for 
a general description of offences by categories which would operate to exclude 
from classification as a special class prisoner and came to the conclusion that 
Jt was impracticable. A great number of the offences enumerated in the Penal 
Code may be committed under such extenuating circumstances as would justify 
admission of the officer to the special class. The Committee would accordingly 
adopt the following criteria fc»r eligibility • ~ , 

(i) All noM-habituals, who by character, social status, education or habit of 
life have been accustomed to superior mode of living and the character of whose 
offences does not include the elements of callousness, moral depredation, brutality 
or personal greed should be placed, in the sj^ecial class, provided that their 
offences do not come under the following categories — 

(a) Serious, premeditated and unprovoked violence or serious offences against 
property ; and abetment of crimes of this character. 

(/i) All persons convicted of non-violent political offences (i. which are 
unaccompanied by any act of actual physical violence or direct incitement to 
the same', libel and contempt of court shall be included in the special class, 
unless the trial magistrate, for reasons to be recorded in writing, finds after due 
enquiry that the inclusion of any such offender in the special class would be 
inconsistent with the principles of penal detention. 

It was felt that this special provision should be made in favour of those 
prisoners whose offences not only do not fall under any of the excluding categoties 
enumerated in (/) above but also are definitely free from the element of violence 
in any form. 

2. It was considered that there might be exceptional cases which could not 
properly be brought even into the wide categories ultimately decided upon and 
therefore it is felt necessary to add a recommendation that it should be within the 
power of the Local Government to grant admission to the special class to any 
individual offender, whether his case comes within the purview of the suggested 
rules or not. 

The trial court should be the classifying authority, but its order in this 
respect should be subject to modification by the appellate and revision courts 
on the application of the convict The Inspector-General of Prisons should also 
be permitted to include in the special class eligible convicts who have not been 
so classified by the courts. Recommendations to this effect may be made to the 
Inspector-General of Prisons by Superintendents of Jails and non-official visitors. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES. 

There should be only one special class. 

3. Facilities to be granted to special class prisoners. 

r ial class prisoners should be allowed— 

Separate cellular accommodation piainly furnished. This is not to imply 
solitary confinement. The furniture should consist of a chair, a table, a cot, a 
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mall cnoboard tad pegs on which to hang clothes. In addition they should he 
!!?rmitted to have an easy chair at their own expense. 

Private clothing p£ the prisoner so desires, jail clothing of a superior 
aud Qualitv to that provided to ordinary prisoners should be supplied). 

ri) Bedding and eamig utensils (if desired at the expense of the State and 
BB may be laid down from time to time by executive instructions). 

(4) Fortnightly interviews in thp prisoner’s cell. 

A letter once a week. 

ArtiBcial light u| to 10 p. m. 

(7 Books, magazines and papers from the jail library or from public 
libraries and any other books and magazines and papers at their own expense 
with the approval of the Superintenaent of the jail. They should include one 
English paper and one of any vernacular that may be necessary, r. Urdu, 
Gurmukhi or Hindi. The censoring by the Superintendent of books or papers 
should be subject to the confirmation of the Local Government. 

(8) Diet of the approximate value of 12 annas per diem at current rates to 
be selected by the prisoners, subject to the approval of the medical officer, and the 
right to supplement it at their own expense. 

(9) Separate cooking arrangements with permission to cook their own food, 

if they so desire. , 

(10) Reasonable facilities for physical recreation. 

(11) All such facilities as may be possible for religious observances. 

(12) Only such forms of labour as are suitable to their education and mode 
of life should be required of special class convicts who are sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment. 

SPECIAL JAIL 


4. It is desirable in the interests of prison discipline, as well as in that of the 
health of special class prisoners, that there should be a special jail set apart for 
them and the Committee recommended that it should be situated at Madhopur in 
the Gurdaspur district, and should, in the first instance, be constituted to allow 
of accommodation for loo convicts. Provision should be made for further 
extensions. 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


I. it will be observed that the recommendations of the Committee, while 
allowing the possibility of admission to the special class to certain classes of 
oflfenders who would now be excluded from it, would not in practice very largely 
increase the number of offenders eligible for these privileges. It was, however, 
strongly felt that one of the main reasons for the discontent with the present 
system of prison administration in this country has been the failure to recognize 
the fact that the stand^d of. living of the Punjab middle classes has risen to a 
very marked extent during the last few decades and that the standards accepted as 
suitoble for prison-life in this country are no longer suitable for them. No differ- 
ential treatment in favor of any class of persons is recognized in the English Prison 
System ; but, as the Government of India are aware, the difference in the standard of 
living and mode of life between the upper and the lower classes in England is not, 
in essen^ls, nearly so pronounced, as it is between the corresponding classes in 
the Punjab. It is not contended that the standard of accommodation, diet and 
clothmg allowed to European prisoners or more properly speaking to prisoners who 
have adopt^ the western mode of life in excessively high, but it is universally felt 
that provision should be made for prisoners who, though they have adopted the 
western mode of life, are in no way inferior either in culture or in standard of 
living to those who have. It is inequitable that an Indian who prefers the eastern 
style of living, though he may have been well-off and always have lived in an 
atmosphere of material comfort and social refinement, should, if he has the 
mtstortune to be imprisoned, be treated in a much lower scale than Europeans, 
Americans, other foreigners or Indians, who have adopted western ways. 

. . A new class should, therefore, be created definitely to remove this anomaly 

and to It should be admitted Europeans, Eurasians, foreigners and all Indians of 
30 
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the upper and middle classes without regard to the nature of the oIRmce which 
they may have committed but merely in consideration of their standard of living 
Persons admitted to this class would be separated in accordance widi the mode 
of life they had previously followed whether western or eastern. Those accustomed 
to the latter would be allowed accommodation similar to the others and a diet of 
the same quantity and quality. 

The new class might be entitled the First Division, or if the term *spe dal 
class prisoner^ were abolished and substituted by ‘First Division* it would Wome 
Second Division. Ordinary prisoners who fall into nj^ither of these categories 
liironld be ‘Third Division’ bv tne trial court. Its decision on the point should be 
subject to modification bv the appellate and revision courts. 

3. It has not been felt necessary to make any detailed recommendations as to 
the treatment of this class, as with possible unimportant modifications it 
would be the same as that at present accorded to the so-called ‘European’ class 
and would include better clothing than that supplied to ordinary prisoners at 
present, simple furniture. celluUr accommodation and superior diet. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1. The Committee is of opinion that all prisoners to whatever class they may 
belong, should not be entirely cut off from news of the outside world and that 
those who are literate should be allowed access to some form of newspaper. 

2. The members also desire to urge, though they agree that the matter does 
not fall within the scope of their enquiry, one general reform in prison diet. Oil 
is rarely, if ever, used by the average Punjabi for cooking purposes ; and the 
jaihfood, however good in quality it may be. is unpalatable for this reason. They 
are aware that the expense of replacing it with ghee would be heavy, but are of 
opinion that financial consideration alone should not be permitted to operate against 
the introduction of this reform. 


The Assam Jails Enquiry Oommittee Report 

The Assam Jails Enquiry Committee recommended the adoption of the 
following general principles to regulate the classification and treatment of 
convicted and undertrial prisoners. The report was issued in December 1929. 
The report was signed by Messrs. Muhammad Saadulla, Stuart Roffey, G. 
Hutcheson, Pyari Mohon Das, Brindaban Chandra Goswami. Mizanur Rahman 
and Mahmud Ali 


The jail rules should be so revised that there should be no differentiation 
between Europeans as such and others. Differentiation should be based not on 
race but on the prisoner’s previous standard of living. The fundamental principle 
should be that the scale of prison comforts prescribed under the ordinary rules 
for any class of prisoners should be sufficient for the maintenance of health and 
strength but at toe same time should avoid any tendency to luxury or involve any 
imprac^ble scale of expenditure. 

CONVICTED prisoners 

Convicted prisoners should be divided into three divisions The first division 1 
should consist of (i) All non-habitual prisoners who by character, socitd status 
education or habit of life have been accustomed }to a superior mode of living and 
the character of whose ofihaces does not include the elements of callousness, 
moral degradation, brutality pr personal greed, provided that their offences do not 
come un^r the following categories : (a) serious, premeditated and unprowkea 
violence or serious ofibnees against property ; and (b) abetment of crime of this 


character. u* u 

(2) Ali persons convicted of non*violenJ political offences (i.e., which arc 
not accompanied by any act of actual physical violence or direct incitement to 
the same). . « * 

The second division should consist pf Europeans, Eurasians, Indians of me 
upper and middPle classes and foreigners of similar status who have not been 
admitted to the first dmsion. 
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The third di^sion should consist o! all prisoners not admitted to the first or 
seccMid division* 

The trial court shall be the classifying authority ; but a prisoner may appeal to 
thedistrict magistrate agidnst an order ot any subordinate magistrate, or to the 
local Government against an original order of tbe district magistrate, or sessions 
court The local Government will also have the power of revising any order of 
classification by any other authority. 

DIST. 

The scales of diet prescribed for prisoners following .the Western and Eastern 
style of living, respectively should vary in detail but not in cost. On account of 
the high cost of living in Assam and the necessity often of special arrangements 
for cooking, the maximum cost would be between Rs. 2 ana Rs. 2-8 for the first 
division and between Re. t and 1-8 for the second division. These estimates are 
based on the present scale of diet prescribed for Europeans and others so classed. 

LABOUR 


Labour in the first division should be restricted to the forms of labour known 
as ^medium* and ‘light*. Prisoners in other divisons should be liable for any form 
of labour subject to the discretion of the superintendent of the jail and the 
medical officer. 

It is desirable that a separate jail should be provided for first and second 
division prisoners. This would involve a large building programme ; and in the 
meantime such prisoners should all be confined in a selected jail in the province. 
But if present accommodation proves insufficient— which the committee nope will 
not be the case— then two jmls, one in each valley, should be selected for prisoners 
of these two classes. 

The classification of prisoners into three divisions might be prejudicial to 
discipline if all the three classes are confined in the same jail. 

The concessions now allowed to special division prisoners in Assam 
^hould be granted to all first dirision prisoners with the following modifications 

(a) An iron cot with mattress and bedding and mosquito net as well as a 
table and a chair should be provided at Government cost. 

(b) They should be permitted to do their own cooking if they so desire. 

(c) Special latrines securing proper privacy for each compartment should be 
provided. 

(d) Such prisoners should not be required to salute but should be required to 
stand to attention when required to do so. 

.u • They may be allowed to write and receive one letter a week, and to see 
their friends and relations once a fortnight 

(f) They should be allowed to oWin at their own cost a copy of any news* 
paper on the list approved by Government. 

(g) flights should be allowed up to 10 p. m. 

Second dirision prisoners should be given bedding and clothing on a scale 
Eu'oV allowed now for Europeans and other prisoners classed as 


should allowed to travel in intermediate class at 
in^arc ' ^ superior class if they pay for the difference 


HANDCUFFING OF PRISONERS. 

handcufTed unleu 

this It necesm^ to prevent escape or violence. 

innr^ w wvisioH DTuo^s should travel by third class but if any part of the 
bTthrint^e^te midnight, then they should be allowed to travel 

iMet u'in'ja^*” he ipven the same scale of 

committee are of o^ion that the rations now supplied to the third ^viwon 
suflfcient. TIu only amelioration that they mommend for this 
•s that greater privacy in latrine /rrangemenu for them tf^desirable 
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UMDSRTRIAL PRISONERS. 

There should be a special class of uudertrial prisoners for persons of good 
social status, education ana character and high standard of living for whom separate 
accommodation and diet should be the same as in the case of first division prisoners. 
The concessions now admissible to all under-trials in Assam are adequate except 
riiat a special class under-trial should be allowed a newspaper from the list approved 
bv the Government. Adolescents should be separated from adults and men with pre- 
vious convictions from others. 

The committee agreed generally with the recommedations of the Punjab Jail 
CMnmittee as regards the transit of undertrials except thatf special class undertnals 
should travel by intermediate class unless they elect to pay for a higher class. 
The recommendations which this committee adopt are as follows : — 

PARADING OF PRISONERS IN PUBLIC 

The main principles to be observed in arrangements for the conveyance of 
under-trial prisoners either from the lock-up to the court or on transfer from place 
to place should be— 

. (i) to avoid as far as possible the parading of prisoners in public ; and (2) to 
effect journeys or transfers with the greatest speed and the least possible discomfort 
to the prisoners. 

Closed conveyance should be employed whenever possible for conveying 
prisoners from the lock-up to the courts and back when the distance to be covered 
fs over half a mile. 

Night travelling by train should be avoided whenever possible. When it is 
unavoi&ble, double accommodation should be provided. Undertrial prisoners of 
the special clnss should be allowed to travel by intermediate class at Government 
expense and by a higher class if they pay the difference in fare. 

The committee are aware that the handcuffing of undertrial prisoners is more 
the concern of the police than of the Jail department, but they wished to lay stress 
on their opinion that under-trial prisoners should only be handcuffed when 
cdnsiderations of safe custody imperatively require it and that instruction should 
be issued accorffingly to superintendents of police and superintendents of jails. 

Arrangements for the feeding of undertrial prisoners on transfer are unsatis- 
factory. Diet of approximately the same quality and quantity as that applied to 
undertrial prisoners in jail should be prorided. 

Arrangements should be made for supplying undertrial prisoners on transfer 
with a sufficient quantity of blankets if they do not possess them. 

FEMALE PRISONERS 

In cases where a transfer involves a night journey for a female prisoner, 
convicted or undertrial, a female attendant should accompany her in addition to 
the police. Night journeys for female prisoners should specially be avoided 
whenever possible. When in police custody female prisoners should be 
accompanied either by a relative or by a temporary female wardress. 

IDEALS. 

The committee recognise that it is impossible to give full effect to their 
proposals without an extensive reconstruction of the Jails in Assam which the 
province cannot at present afford. They have, however, formulated principles as the 
meal to be enventually attained and in the meantime to be given effect to so far as 
the resources at the disposal of the Government permit. 



The Bombay Strikes Enquiry Report 


The Court of Inquiry under the Trade Disputes Act, which was appoifl^ 
Kv the Government of Bombay on July 3, 1929, issued its report in September. The 
K Pearsfn, BarWw/a Ju^e of the High Court, Oilcutt^ ulas the 

Chairman, and the other metabers were Mr. F. S. Taleyarkhan, Bar-at-Law, and 
Mr! Rupchand Bilaram, B.A., LL. B.. Additional Judicial Commissioner in Smd. 

The Court of Inquiry was set up to inqmre into the strike that then existed 
in the textile mills in Bombay city and the terms of reference to the Court were 

as jntij ^nd ascertain the exact nature of the dispute, or disputes, 

between the employers and workmen of the above-named mills which led to the " 
strike in those mills in March and April, 1929 ^ 

2. If there was any such dispute, to what extent the employers or workmen 
or both are responsible in matters connected therewith. 

3. \iniat are the causes of the prolongation of the strike ? Whether the 

employers or workmen or both are responsible for such prolongation, and if so, 
to what extent ? * . 

4. What are the difficulties in the way of a settlement of the disputOi or 

disputes, between the employers and the workmen ? * 


The sittings of the Court commenced on July 6, 1029, and continued till 
Wednesday, August 21, 1929. The parties who appeared before the Court were 
(i) The Millowncrs* Association, representing all the mills affected by the 
strike, except the Jam Mills, (2) The Gimi Kamgar union, (3) The Bombay 
Textile Labour Union, (41 The Bombay Gimi Kamgar Mahamandal, (5) The 
Bombay Millworkers’ Union, and (6) The Jam Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


On behalf of the Millowners* Association it was intended that soine of the 
officials of the Girni Kamgar Union were communists and were utilising the 
Girni Kamgar Union as a cover for their communist activities. They placed 
reliance, alta^ upon certain leaflets of the Union, articles in the **Krantr and 
speeches made from time to time by Union officials. Upon obiection taken, the 
Court was of opinion that such an investigation could not be taken in their inquiry 
as it might trespass upon the field of inquiry in the Meerut case. Accordingly, 
evidence directed expressly towards that point was excluded, and the court did 
not take the matter into consideration. 

In discussing the nature and scope of the inquiry the Court pointed out that it 
was unnecessary to go over the ground already covered by the Fawcett Committee. 

Moreover, they refrained in the report from making any suggestions, 
either to the millowners or to the Labour Union, in respect of any matter in 
dispute between them, as such a course was not within the terms referred to them 
and was therefore outside the scope of the inquiry. 

The Report next reviewed the situation in the textile industry in Bombay from 
the year 1925 and reference was made to the Noyce Committee's Report and the 
suggestions made therein. 

The Report of the Fawcett Committee was published on March 26, 1929. 
Between the settlement arrived at in October, 1928, and the publication of that 
report, the extremist leaders of the Gimi Kamgar Union made strenuous efforts 
to increase the number of their members, to collect subscriptions and to prmre 
their members for the contemplated strike which they had intended to bring aoout 
at the end of six months. 

luk is ample evidence to show,” says the report of the Court of Inquiry, 

*that m the middle of November the Gimi Kamgar Union had collected sufficient 
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itmigdi and that the effect of its policy was bein^ keenly felt by the millowners* 
Oae of the chief grievances of the millowners, which is said to have caused most 
of Uie strikes that took place from the middle of November, was the working 
and methods of the mill committees formed by the Gimi Kamgar Union for each 
mill and the doings of the members of such mill committees.” 

The report then examines the coastitutkm of the Gimi Kamgar Union and 
points out that the functions of the mill committees were stated to be **purely 
advisory.” It, however, appears that, prompted by the officials of the Union, 
the mill conunittees arrogated to themselves some of the functions of the managing 
committee. Not only that but each member of the committee considered himself 
justified in performing those functions upon his individhal authority, including 
the power to call a strike, a power which, upon the construction of the rules 
embodied in the constitution, the Court of Inquiry holds was vested in the 
Managing Committee of the Union. This caused considerable friction between 
the workers who were members of the mill committees and the mill officials, 
resulting in several lightning strikes. 

UGHTNING STRIKES. 

The interference by the members of the mill committees with the management 
was subversive of discipline and the lightning strikes which were brought about 
by these members were not such as could be tolerated by the millowners. This 
naturally led to certain disputes and the report deals in detail with some of these 
disputes which are of considerable importance in understanding the state of affairs 
which prevailed in the months of March and April 1929. The first was the strike 
in the Spring Mill in November 1928 as the result of which there was considerable 
correspondence between Sir Ness Wadia and Mr. Dange, culminating on 
November 23, 1928, in an agreement signed by the Union officials Messrs. Alwe, 
Kasle and Dange which reads as follows : — 

**With reference to our interview this morning, on your consenting to reopen 
the mills, on behalf of the men we give you an assurance that they will work 
peacefully in future, that they will not indulge in any lightning strike without first 
potting through the regular channel, any grievances they may have, and that they 
will obey all disciplina^ measures of the mill as were in force before the general 
strike, and that they will clean their machines as they used to do before.” 

On the same day Mr. Dange wrote another letter informing Sir Ness Wadia 
that the agreement was an assurance given by the Union on behalf of themselves 
as well as the workers and the jobbers. 

According to the constitution of the Union the medium for settling the disputes 
between the workers and the millowners was the Managing Committee and not 
the mill committees whose functions as pointed out above, were purely advisory.” 
In practice the power was treated as conferred, not merely on the miJ 
committee acting collectively but on each officer of the mill committee, an act 
on the part of the Gimi Kamgar Union which clearly disclosed a revolutionary 
tendency. The strike was considered to be the first weapon to be used at 
each and every turn by any member of the mill committee instead of its being 
^e weapon to oe used in the last resort, after due deliberation, by the execu* 
tive of the Union after consulting the wishes of the workers. There is no evidence 
that, with reference to these stnkesi any attempt was ever made to secure the 
prior assent or subsequent confirmation of the Managing Committee. 
y CAUSE OF TROUBLE. 

Apart from the fact that no minutes of the mill committees appear to have 
been kept in most of the mills to serve as a record of what transpired there, it 
is not disputed that the President and certain office-bearers of the Managing 
Committee and the Central Committee*— whOf by rule 15, were ex-officio membt^ 
of each mill committee— were nttfher present at such meetings nor even notified 
to attend. 

The troubles caused by the exercise of such wide powers bv the members of 
the mill committees may well be imagined and evidence had been led befo^ 
the Court to prove the chaos which had been caused during this period by 
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illiterate operatives asserting their aoAdritv in 
m’TtertSrt gives examples assays : “It will thus be sen that «» imll 
committees were functioning unconstitutionally and their members individuEliy 
indulging in unwarranted interference with the working of the mills. 

The report then sets out the main facts with regard to each of the disputes 
which were in progress during the months of March and April, 1929, prior to the 
</«neral strike which took place on April 26. Evidence was only led with fe^srd 
to the strikes in the Spring, Textile and Morarjee Gokuldas Mills. “The stnkdl 
in the two former mills have formed the pivot of the discussion before us,” says 
the report “and they therefore deal with them at some length.” 

workers' demands. 


The Report then goes on to deal specifically with the merits of the demands 
out forward by the Girni Kamgar Union representatives at the Conference. 

^ With regard to the first demand the Court of Inquiry arc of opinion that the 
issue must be considered to have been settled and could not form the basis of any 


^ **Wit*h regard to the question of victimisation it is regrettable that the sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Bakhale that a Subcommittee should be appointed for the 
purpose was not accepted. We think the Millowners’ Association might have 
exercised a wiser discretion by accepting that proposal, without the qualification 
that they would be inclined to accept it if it came from the Girni Kamgar Union 
officials, but we are not prepared to hold that if they had accepted the suggestion 
it would have prevented the general strike.” 


VICTIMISATION. 


“We have recorded the evidence adduced by both parties with regard to 
the alleged cases of victimisation. It is no doubt true that certain members of 
the mill committees lost dieir jobs on account of their activities and ws think in 
one sense it is open to the Girni Kamgar Union to assert that these men were 
victimised. But the real question is bow far they merited such dismissal. If the 
activities of these members were mischievous and detrimental to the interests of 
the mills concerned, resulting in their dismissal, it is not open to the Girni Kamgar 
Union to contend that these members were victimised or to represent their 
dismissal as a case of grievance to be redressed.” 

“In the report of the Industrial Disputes Committee of 1921 it is stated that 
there is undoubtedly a widespread belief that victimisation is practised and that 
Trade Union leaders are marked out for dismissal on the first opportunity.” 
We agree with these observations and think that this widespread belief which 
prevailed then continues up to the present day and is, in our opinion, responsible 
for a great deal of distrust of the management by the workers leading to frequent 
disputes. Even Mr. Bakhale, a sober and experienced officer of the Bombay 
Textile Labour Union, has said that the Trade Union officials are marked men 
in the eye of the management. The mischievous and militant activities of some 
of the workers resulted in their dismissal, and the Girni Kamgar Union took full 
advantage of the distrust prevailing among the workers in bringing about the 
general strike.” 


“NO tribunal” 

Dealing with the difficulties in the way of a settlement, the Court refers to the 
uncompromising attitude of the Union and points out that Mr. Deshpande, ^e 
becremry, had gone so far as to say that he would submit to the arbitration of 
no tnbunal, howsoever constituted, unless it was composed solely of workers. 
The Court holds that this uncompromising attitude is one of the main difficulties 
in the way of a settlement. But there is undoubtedly an undercurrent of dis- 
content amongst the workers which has been turned by some of the extremist 
leaders of the Girni Kamgar Union to their own account resulting in the present 
unrest 


CUT IN WAGES. 

The Report refers to the cut of 7)i per cent in wages and points out tbnt 
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the Mtllowners postponed the introduction of this cut up to October^ iQ2% and 
it is also probable that if the present state of alhitrs had not been brought about 
the suggestion of the Fawcett Committee to give up the cut altogether mi^ht have 
been accepted. The Millowners have a perfect right to say that since the 
conditions precedent laid down by the Fawcett Committee to the giving up of the 
cut have not been fulfilled« the workers have no justification for asking for the 
cut not to be enforced. The Court thinks that steps taken to inform the workers 
^ the findings of the Fawcett Committee would have the effect of removing 
certiun wrong impressions that might have been created in their minds in conse- 
quence of any improper propaganda carried on during the past four or five 
months. The Court declines to give a finding as to the legality or otherwise of 
the non -payment of the April wages because it is not within the scope of their 
terms of reference, but so far as such non-paj^ment has a bearing on the point 
in issue, the Court says that in their opinion it might not unreasonably form a 
ground for concession upon any discussion for the resumption of normal condi- 
tions in the industry and that the making of such an offer by the Millowners 
might operate favourably on the workers to create a better atmosphere. 

ON ARBITRATION. 

One of the most important difficulties in the way of a settlement is that at 
present there is no machinery for bringing the parties together and there is very 
attle possibility of contact b'^ tween workers and millowners. The Mediation Rules 
of the Fawcett Committee agreed to by the parties are inapplicable, for they are 
only appropriate to the position before the strike, and not after it has taken place. 
There is no joint tribunal of arbitration and the Board of Conciliation contem- 
plated by the Trades Disputes Act, 1929, could achieve little result unless it was 
luppoTtftd by ibe good-w\\\ oi tbe patties concerned. 

^*To sum up, the main causes oi the pto\ongahon oi the sttike ate 
(a) the aggressive and mischievous propaganda oi the officials oi the Girni 
Kamsar Union and inffammatory appeals made by them to the workers ; 

picketing and intimidation by the strikers and acts of violence committed 
by them on non-strikers. One of the reasons why the mills are not working at 
full strength is that a number of strikers who left for their homes have not been 
able to return as the monsoon is not over. 

*Mn our opinion the blame for the prolongation of the strike rests mainly 
ufftn the officials of the Girni Kamgar Union. 

**The main difficulty in the way of settlement is the uncompromising attitude 
of the officials of the Girni Kamgar Union ; but we think that there is an under- 
current of discontent amongst the workers due, inter alia^ to (a) the proposed 
cut of percent, in the wages of weavers ; (b) the fear of unemployment in 
consequence of the proposed introduction of the efficiency scheme ; (c) the 
non-p^ment of April wages. Full advantage has been taken of these causes by 
the omcials of the Girni Kamgar Union in fomenting unrest and prolonging the 
strike. Some of the other difficulties in the way of a settlement are the absence 
of contact between the millowners and the workers, and the absence of any 
machinery such as an arbitration board to settle disputes as they arise.” 
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All India Spinners’ Association 

Board of Trustbbs : — i. Mahatma Gandhi (President). 2. Seth Jamnalal BaiaJ 
(Treasurer and officiating Chairman) 3. Sjt. C. Rajatfopalachariar. 4- Babu 
Rajendra Prasad. 5. Sjt. O&ngadharrao Deshpande. 6. Sjt Konda Venkatappaya. 
7. Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel. B. bjt. Satischandra Das Gupta. 9 Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. 
10. Sjt Manilal Kothari. 11. Sjt. Shankerlal G. Banker (^cretary). 12. Sjt. V. V. 
Jerajani. 13. Dr. B. Subramaniam. 14. Sjt. K. Sanunam. 

The following U the Annual Report of the All India Spinners’ Association for the 
year 1927-28 

Before reviewing the work done during the year, it is necessary to r^®*^ 
great loss sustained by the Association and Khadi work generally by the 
of Sjt. Maganlal Gandhi in April last year. His devotion and mastery of all the 
details of Khadi work had been at the service of the cause ever since the movement 
was started. In grateful recognition of his services the Council has resolved to 
a Khadi museum in his name. For this purpose Rs. 22,077-8-1 1 have been received 
trom donors till now. 

During the year propaganda and collection tours were underUken b^ Gandhijl 
and other members of the Council in some of the provinces. Gandhiji's Cwon 
tour early in the year and the collection of Rs. 1,05,247-*-^ 

mentioned in the last report. After Ceylon Gandhiji toured in the Ganj^ dismct 
and in some of the districts of Utkal for about a month just before the iMdras 
Congress. The collections during this tour amounted to Rs. 

April Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar, Sjt. Manilal Kothari, Sjt. 
Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and the Secretary undertook a collectton 
and propaganda tour in some parts of Bengal. The actual collections made during 
this tour amounted to Rs. 66,501-4-0. 

Dr. P. C. Ray, Sjt. Shyamsundar Chakravarty and Sjt. Satis Chandra Das 
Gupta visited Utkal in September and October, 193B, and carried the khadi message 
to several places in the province. 

iFif<.Such occasional tours arc helpful but they arc not enough. It is necessary that 
the provincial organisations should carry on more continuous propaganda in order 
to keep the subject constantly before the public and create the necessary atmwphcrc 
for further development of the work. Some of the organisations arc doing this but 
it has to be done more systematically in all prov*nccs if more funds and more 
workers, so necessary for any further progress in the work, have to be drawn into 
the movement. 


Financial Position. 

The present financial position of the Association can be father^ from a pem yl 
of the accounts given in Appendix A. The chief t*®*'?*; 

Deshbandhu Memorial Fund collections made during Gandbiji s tours in C eylon. 
Tamil Nad and Utkal and the collections made in Bengal in April. Altogojow 
this year the amount transferred from tte D. M. F. account is Rs 

— - - - ' • ^ 5—5 — — the end of the year under report 



will mbably have to be written off. 
Kt. i94ii010-2-2 3/4. 
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The main disbursementa during the year were as follows 
Department Investments. 

Rajasthan Rs. 49246— 2— i 

U. P. « 6,914—13—0 

Utkal „ 10,931—11—10 

Tamil Nad „ 2954953*— 15— 7 


Total Rs. 
Loans. 

Khadi Pratisthan 
Gandhi Seva Sangh, 

Tamil Nad Branch 
Bombay Bhandar 
Sjt. Chhaganlal K. Gandhi, 

((or Wool Spinning at Almorah) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


2,76,624—10— 6 

23,000— o— 0 

3*9657— 7 — 7 
5,000— 0 — o 

500— o— o 


The investments out of the A. 
the end of the year as under 


Total Rs. 62,157— 7— 7 

I. S. A. funds in the different provinces were at 


Andhra 

Rs. 

1,71,412— 2— 5 

Assam 

Rs. 

7,604—11— 0 

Behar 

Rs. 

3,429751— 3 — 5 

Bengal 

Rs. 

2,98,050— 0 — 0 

Bombay 

Rs. 

1,25,000— 0— I 

Burma 

Rs. 

23,700— 5- 7 

Delhi 

Rs. 

49,658— 8— 9 

Karnatak 

Rs. 

1,05,821—12— 2>i 

Maharashtra 

Rs. 

1 , 23 , 459 - 7 — 6 

Punjab 

Rs. 

77)428 — 12— 6 jfi 

Rajasthan 

Rs. 

58,040—10—10 

Tamil Nad & Kerala 

Rs. 

634,333— 2— I 

U. P. 

Rs. 

56,286- 3— 3 

Utkal 

Rs. 

98,088—15—7 


Toul Rs. 

21,71,635—15—3 


Out of the above total Rs. 6,04,214- 
Khadi organisations. It should be mentioned that the amounts shown against 
Andhra, Karnatak, Bebar and Utkal include lar^e book debts transferred by the old 
Khadi Boards, which are not at present in effective investment 

Production. 

The production figures of the different provinces for the year given below with 


e corresponding figures for 1926 — 27. 

1926-27 


1927 - 2 H 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Andhra 

2.94,083 

3,83.037 

Behar 

9,13.441 

J. 84,347 

Bengal 

3.38,609 

344,597 

Delhi 

16,758 

14,641 

Gujarat 

37,649 

53,250 

Karnatak 

73.970 

55,«44 

Kashmir 

22,219 

» 8,794 

Maharashtra 

37,036 

Punjab 

84.692 

75.671 

Rajasthan 

141,710 

1,31480 

Tkmil Nad & Kerala 

U. P. & Gandhi 

9,97466 

10,94.633 

Ashram 

1,16.365 

99,755 

Utkal 

53 . 3«4 

51.3*1 

Total 

... 24,16,382 

24,06,370 
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It will be noticed that while there is an increase in the production in many of the 
provinces there is a fell in Andhra and Tamil Nad. In both tlmse cases the ftill 
was in respect of certi^ed private organisations, and was due to unexpected causes. 
The fine centres of Andhra did not operate throughout the year. Practically for 
•even months in the year under report the work at these centres had to be stopped. 
Some cases of mixture of mill yarn in the private production of the fine Khadi wei^ 
brought to our notice about January 1927, and as a result of the enquiry that was 
held immediately it was thought advisable to withdraw the certificates granted to 
the private organisations operating in this area, pending adequate arrangements for 
absolutely ensuring genuineness. The Association has started the work recently 
under its own direct management but for the larger part of last year the fine Khadi 
production was very little. In Tamil Nad the foil in private production was due 
to the high prices of cotton which prevailed during the first half of the year. The 
high cotton prices left but a narrow margin of profit and there was therefore no 
inducement either for new organisations to start or the old ones to expand. In 
foct a few of the manufacturers closed down for this reason and many of the 
remaining were unable to maintain production at the previous year’s level. The 
result was a fall in private production m the province of over a lakh of Rupees worth. 
The total production for the year has consequently remained, inspite of the increase 
in the other provinces, practically at the same level as in the previous year. 

Efforts were made this year to get the yardage and weight figures of the Khadi 
produced along with the money value. Only Rajasthan, Punjab and Maharashtra 
have given fairly full figures. Tamil Nad has given the figures only for the second 
half of the year. Calculating from the figures received the total yardage will be 
over 6 millions sq. yards. 


Sales. 

The sale figures for the different provinces are as under 



I 937 'S 8 

19*6-37 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Andhra 

3.71,698 

4^03,737 

Bebar 

*43,359 

2,67,308 

Bengal 

4,10,63s 

4 . 40,187 

Bombay 

3,06,858 

>.85,858 

Burma 

*5451 

*5,438 

Delhi 

19,809 

19,811 

Gujarat 

95.835 

189410 

Karnatak 

i.i*,i93 

78,115 

Maharshtra 

1.95,590 

1 . 66,774 

Punjab 

1,07,538 

1,06,8*4 

Rajasthans 

141473 

1,88,887 

Tamil Nad & 

Kerala 

10, * 3 , 5*1 

10,73,081 

U. P. & Gandhi 

Ashram 

1 ,97/»6 

1,63,504 

Utkal 

58,251 

41 , 58 < 

Total 

33,08,634 

33,88,794 


It must be noted in regard to the sale figures that we have not been able to get 
rid entirely for the duplication due to inter-sales between organisations in different 
provinces. Necessary instructions have been given to eliminate this small element 
•f duplication also in the coming year’s report. 
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Numbbr of Villages Covbuo. 

There are now 510 centres ofKhadt work, of which 138 are prodoction centres, 
and 17s sale depots. Of this total number, 156 are directly run by the A. L S. A. 
The activities of the production depots cover nearly 3000 villages. The Sguies of 
villages covered have not been fully received. The Bengal figures are incomplete. 
The figures received at the central office are as under 


Province 


Andhra 

Behar 


Bengal 

Delhi 


Gujarat 

Kamatak 

Maharashtra 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nad & Kerala 
UP. 

Utkal 


Number of villagee 
cowired 

36a 

48 

63 

1*0 

180 


I .’ 

17* 

0*5 

lai 

84 


Total afiss 


Carders, Spinners and Weavers. 


Number of carders, spinners and weavers supported by the Khadi production 
activities In the country also been received, but not complete in respect of Behar 
and Bengal. The figures of spinners and weavers received are as given below 


Province 
Andhra 
Behar 
Bengal 
Delhi 
Gujarat 
Kamatak 
Maharashtra 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Tamil Nad & 
Kerala 

U. P. 

Utkal 


Spinnere 

Weavere 

» 3 *iS 7 

1,111 

7 , 4*8 

27 * 

3.350 

104 

077 

68 

1457 

103 

*,00* 

* 3 * 

Sap 

00 

4 *, 71* 

487 

5,176 

613 

184*5 

M 74 

1400 

*68 

1,188 

3 * 

Total 97.700 

4,044 


As regards carders it is only in ceruun areas that carders eiist apart from 
spinners. In most regions the spinner cards her cotton himself. TTie number of 
carders benefitted is as under 


Province 

Garden 

Andhra 

360 

Gujarat 

•2 

Maharashtra 

n 

Rajasthan 

300 

U. P. 

133 


Total 703 
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As stated in the previous pear's report, in areas like the Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Andhra, IT. P. etc. where hand-spun yam or Khadi is beinjt brought to the market 
for sale, and the Khadi organisations purchase the yarn or Khadi, a census of all the 
working wheels in the area has been taken. In such cases the spinners are not 
exclusively attached to our khadi organisations, only a part of their yarn output 
coming to our recognised centres of Khadi production. 

It is not possible to give the exact amount distributed as wages to spinners and 
weavers as a result of the khadi production during the year, since in many areas 
yarn is not got spun for# wage but purchased directly from spinners or through 
middlemen at markets, and sometimes Khadi even is so purchased directly from 
weavers. Precise figures, however, are available in the spinners and weavers 
respectively and wages paid for work. Calculating on the basis of these figures it 
will be found that out of the 24 lakhs and odd wor^h of khadi produced nearly 6 lakhs 
would have been distributed to spinners and 8 lakhs to weavers. 

Workers. 

Literate men engaged in the work of organising the industry now number nearly 
one thousand. Precise figures are not available regarding the number of workers 
in independent organisations. But in the service of the A. I. S. A. alone in the 
Central Office and in the several branches there are 51 1 workers. In addition there 
are 347 workers in the independent public organisation like the Pratisthan and others. 
Including private organisations the total number engaged in Khadi work must be 
nearly one thousand. The number of workers in the different organisations is as 
under : — 

Aided organitatioii 

Khadi Pratisthan gS 

Abhay Ashram 63 

Prabartak Sangh 1$ 

Kbalispur Ashram 13 

Vidyashram 17 

Arambagh Khadi Karya 5 

Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu 10 

Gandhi Ashram, Meerut 30 

*47 


In Quality. 

Mention was made in some detail in the two previous reports of the improve- 
ments that have taken place since the earlier years in the variety and quality of 
Khadi goods that are being placed in the market. It is unnecessalY to go over the 
Mme ground in this report also. It is enough to mention that continuous eflbrts at 
improvement are being made in all the directions referred to in the previous reports. 

Yarn. 

One of the directions in which improvement h as taken place to which reference 
was made in the last report was in respect of the lifting up of the faverage quality of 
^rn both as regards strength and uniformity. It is necessary to remember that in 
both these respects progress in the very nature of things can be but slow. The noti- 
ceable improvement in theTunjab and the Rajasthan in the count of yarn produced 
nas already been mentioned in the last report But while it is the duty of Khadi 
organisations to be continuously striving to better the quality of yam, it is necessary 
L to recognise that the count of yam cannot be raised at a bound 

tv while there may be a slight lifting up from year to year, the bulk of the 
Eoadt produced for some years to come at any :rate must remain of the thicker 


A. I. S A. 


Central Ofike 

9 

Technical Department 

8 

Andhra 

46 

Behar 

77 

Bombay Bhandars 

30 

Burma 

3 

Karnatak 

36 

Maharashtra 

41 

Punjab 

36 

Rajasthan 

38 

Tamil Nad 

144 

U* P. 

30 

Utkal 

S 3 


Total 511 


Improvement 
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qtulity, i. e. of IS to i8 counts yftrn. At the same time the Association and afliia 
tea organisations are making elTorts to tap all available sources of fine and medium 
Ijrn and put into the market larger quantities of high count cloth. Andhra, Tamil 
Nad andi Karnatak particularly arc producing fairly large quantities of higher count 
cloth and'.the value of medium and 'fine Khadi production in these three province 
during 1937**~’28 amounted to over lakhs of rupees. 

Texture. 

The second direction in which improvement continues tb be effected is in respect 
of texture. In the last gear's: report it was stated that as compared with the firt 
yew's there was an increase of 35 to 30 per cent in the number of threads used per 
inchs. During 1937—28 many of the organisations have still further tried to improve 
the texture. Rajasthan, Andhra and Tamil Nad branches may be specially mentioned 
in this connection. The Rajasthan Branch in 1926—27 was using only i3oo threads 
m warp in its Gadha of 30 inches width. In 1927—28 even the lowest quality of 
Gadha manufactured by the Rajasthan Branch contains 1300 threads while the 
highest contains as many as 1600, Andhra has sought to improve the texture all 
round. The number of picks and ends used in medium Khadr i. c. of about 20 to 25 
counts yarn has been increased from 40 to 44. In the ordinary Khadi of I3 to 16 
^unts it has been increased from $2 to 36, and in rough Khadi of under 12 counts 
from 28 to 32. The Tirupur organisations in Tamil Nad were generally using only 
40 threads per inch of warp and weft in 1926 — 27 ; while now the Branch is 
attempting to introduce 44 threads. Other provinces are also working in this 
direction and generally closer attention is now being given to texture by all Khadi 
organisations. 

Dyed And Printed Goods. 

Apart from better yarn and better weaving, efforts are made in other directions 
as well to meet the needs and satisfy the tastes of the consuming public. With the 
development of production on a large scale the Khadi organisations everywhere have 
realised the necessity of studying the needs of the market and satisfying the tastes 
of the consumers. Increasing attention is being paid to the finishing processes and 
every year the organisations are putting in the market not merely a larger number 
of varieties but more attractive varieties as well. All the usual varieties in white are 
of course now available. The need for printed and dyed goods has been realised 
and every important Khadi organisation is having its own printing and dyeing 
department large or sinall. The Tamil Nad Branch is having its dyeing depart- 
ment at Tirupur. Besides, the Branch has also made arrangements to get goods 
dyed at Madura. The excellence of Madura dyes is well-known. At present the 
Branch is getting goods dyed in Madura in 29 different shades of fast colours. The 
Pratisthan’s dye-house at Sodepur has been maintaining its mark in efficiency. 
The Crome Khadi dyeing as done by this dye-house has been receiving deserved 
mognition. It is stated that the Calcutta Corporation has accepted this particular 
Khadi for its requirements. Of printed goods large quantities are now being made 
available. The Masulipatam prints are well-known. The Lahore bhandar run by 
the Punjab Branch of the A. I. S. A. has made its special printing ^angements and 
Jts palm-print and peacock-|U'int curtains and table-cloths arc in demand in many 
parts of the country. The spray-printing introduced by the Khadi Pratisthan is also 
note-worthy. This process is said to give peculiar delicacy of tint and touch. Prints 
are made fast by a special process. This is a new line that the Pratisthan has adop- 
ted for making khadi more attractive. 

In this connection it is necessary to mention the Rashtriya Stree Sabha of Bombay. 
This Sabha is importing fine and medium Khadi and gets lace and embroidery work 
done and thus putting into the market a small quantity of fine and fancy fabrics. 
Smt. Mithuben Petit is also doing somewhat similar ilrork, besides getting Khadi 
printed in many attractive designs. The A. I. S. A. bhandar at Bombay is also 
gettingembroidery work done and by its study of the needs of the market is able 
^ helpful suggestions as to the quality and variety of goods in demand. 

All these efforts are mentioned to show that the Khadi organisations are alive to 
.the need for continuous improvements in quality so as^ to be able to meet all the 
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needs of the market. But it is obvious that very much remains to be done if Khadi 
is to face and survive the competition of machine-made cloth, indigenous and 


foreign. 


Prices. 


We have traced in the two previous reports the reduction that has taken place 
In Khadi price since 1922. During the year under report owing to the rise in cotton 
prices no further reduction could be effected in prices on any large scale. It was 
all that the Khadi organisations could do to keep the price at the same level as in the 
previous year. It has beetf mentioned already that some private organisations in 
Tirupur found themselves compelled to close their activities owing to the rise in 
cotton prices. It was therefore a hard task for khadi organisations to keep their 
prices unchanged. Even so wherever it has been possible owing to internal econo- 
mies, some reduction has been made. For instance, the Andhra Branch has reduced 
the prices of its Guntur goods by 12 per cent. 

But administrative economies carry the reduction very far. If any further reduc- 
tion to an appreciable extent is to become possible, one necessary thing is an improve- 
ment in the quality of yarn. Any appreciable improvement in the quality of yarn 
is bound t‘i have a considerable effect on the cost of production. A large part of the 
reduction that has taken place since the beginning of the movement is due to the 
fact that with the improvement in the quality of yarn and more experience in the 
handling of hand-spun yarn, the weaving wages could be reduced without any hard- 
ship to the weavers. But the weaving wages even as they are at present in the 
best organised Khadi centres are nearly double what they are for weaving mill yarn. 
If hand-spun yarn improves so as to make the reduction of the weaving charp^es to 
the mill yarn level possible, it will bring down the cost of production ot Khadi about 
1 5 per cent 

There are other factors as well to be considered in this connection. The 
spinners in many places have to be taught to stock their own cotton. In a large 
number of areas to-day the Khadi organisations have to stock the cotton centrally 
for issuing out to spinners. Secondly in many areas the Spinner does not herself 
card the cotton. This has an adverse effect both on the quality of yarn spun as 
well as the manufacturing charges of Khadi. If these two changes can be made in 
the methods of production a large reduction in prices will be possible. 

Spinning for Self. 


The efforts made at Bijolia in Rajasthan and elsewhere to promote the idea of 
spinning for one's own requirements and individual and regional self-sufficiency as 
regards cloth are pregnant with great possibilities. The intensive work that was 
being carried on at Bijolia has been referred to in previous reports. This work 
has progressed still further during 1927-28 and it is expected that the task under- 
taken by the Karyalaya there under Sjt. Jethalal Govindji will be completed in 
1928-29 and there will be no need for further propaganda. The cultivators in the 
area have understood the advantages of hand-spinning. Many families have taken 
to weaving. Propaganda has been carried on for home-dyeing also and a number 
of families have begun to print and dye their own clothes. About 1000 wheels are 
working 'in this area. During the year 1927-28 it is estimated that 5500 people 
got their clothing requirements produced out of yarn spun in their own homes. The 
total quantity of cloth woven is estimated at 66000 sq. yards. In addition to this 
there are a few families in this area who get yarn spun for their use by others. Out 
of such yarn about 20,000 sq. yards of cloth have been produced. This is a credit- 
able record made possible only by the persistence and living faith of Sjt. Jethalal 
Govindji and his co-workers. The result is all the more remarkable because at the 
time when the work was started there was hardly any spinning going on in the 
centre. 

The success of the experiment at Bijolia has encouraged the Rajasthan Branch 
to start a similar centre at Reenjus in Jaipur State. Work has only recently been 
started. Propaganda hag been carried on among the cultivating classes in 25 villages 
round Reengus. The cultivating classes knew already spinning. Efforts are made 
to teach carding also to them and now about $00 persons have learnt carding also. 
Already It few femilies have started to get all their cloth requirements made oiit of 
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dietr own yarn. It ii expected that -'athecoaneoftheyeargoodreialtemnybe 
achieved. ^ u 

Similar work in Gujarat among the Raniparaj people in the Bardoli, Mahtia 
and Vyara taluks is progressing apace. Although the operations were to some 
extent interrupted by the floods in 1927 and the Satyagraha against rcvcMe settle- 
ment in 1928, both of which drew aw^ some of the workers from the Ktedi w<wk 

there has been no serious dislocatibn. The several Ashrams that were doing the 
work have recently been amalgamated into a federation called the l^rdoh Swaraj 
As^am Sangh with Sjt. Vallabhbhai J. Patel as President. 5 jt. Lakskmidas Purushot- 
tam is the cmef director of all the Khadi activities. During the year 711 femmes 
got their cloth woven out of their own yarn. The total quantity of yarn produced 
was and the cloth woven was 14178 sq. yards. • l* 

In some other provinces also, although there has been no organised effort in this 
direction, the continuous khadi work carried on t^s fostered the idea of spinning 
for self. In Guravareddipalayam in Guntur district it is stated that the vast majority 
of the population habitually wear khadi made out of yam spun in their own hornes. 
In some of the villages in the Tirupur area in Tamil Nad winning for self has 
become a primary domestic duty in some of the more well-to-do families of agricul- 
turists. A purely spontaneous effort in this direction at Kasipalayam, a village in 
the Madura district, has met with a considerable measure of success and been referred 
to in a recent Government leport. u o • u 

In this connection may also be mentioned the arrangements ma le by the Punjab 
Branch of the A. I. S. A. at Khanewal and Montgomery for giving to spinners 
khadi in exchange for yarn. The total quantity of khadi thus exchanged during 
the year amounted to 20572 sq. yards. 


Members. 

The membership figures for the different provinces are as under- 

Juvmilfs 

Province 

A » Class 

B , Class 

Andhra 

205 

43 

n 

Assam 

6 



Behar 

186 

72 

18 

Bengal 

Bombay 

m 

59 


6 

2 

Burma 

9 

2 


C. P. Hindi 

14 

2 


Delhi 

x6 

-W. 


Gujarat 

3n 

21 

90 

Karnatak 

74 

18 

4 

Kerala 

19 

2 

4 

Maharashtra 

177 

33 

fls 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

40 

24 

8 

1 


Sind 

17 

3 


Tamil Nad 

89 

5 

2 

U. P. 

70 

10 

I 

Utkal 

40 

8 

1 


■ ■ — .1 

■ II. .W 

■ 

Total 

*5*7 

279 

205 


Tbchkical Department 

This Department in its present sute of eflSciency is mainly the creation of inc 
late Sjt. Maganlal Gandhi. After his death Sjt. Narandas Gandhi was appointed 
Director of the Department. . j • u 

The main lines of activity of this Department have been mentioned m the 
previous report and are as under:- 



theCouncil .ofthe A. 1 . S. A. of a scheme for a regular . 

workers has been refeired to in the previous report. The period of tralnmg extends 
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over three years including a three months* probation in the beginning and a nine 
months' apprenticeship at the end. The syllabus of studies framed includes a 
detailed knowledge of all the processes of khadi manufacture from cotton upto 
finished cloth. Hindi and simple accounts^keeping also form part of the prescribed 
course. 

Under this scheme 37 students were receiving training at the school during the 
year under report. Of these 13 were from Maharashtra, 6 from Gujarat, 5 from 
ilehar, 2 from Tamil Nad and i from Kerala. Most of these have practically 
finished their course and Will be shortly going to their respective provinces for 
practical training at a centre of work. 

Besides these ii have been taken for training and are undergoing their 
preliminary probation of 3 months. 

Besides the regular khadi Service students there were 48 others who took 
advantage of the school, 9 of these were from the Sabarmati Ashram. The rest 
came from different parts of the country and included some inspectors and students 
who were sent by^ the Kducation Department of the Hyderabad State for receiving 
ihe necessary training for khadi work. 

The services of four of the students and of some of the teachers have been lent 
10 the Gujarat Vidyapith at Ahmedabad. Two of the students were sent to Bardoli 
10 help the constructive work there at the time of the recent Satyagrah against 
Revenue Settlement. 

(ii) Exhibitions : — The Department took part in a number of exhibitions during 
the year was the All India Khadi Exhibition organised by the A. I. S. A. at Madras 
at the time of the Congress in December 1927. The Department sent a fully 
equipped party to this exhibition to demonstrate all the processes involved in the 
production of khadi. 

Demonstration parties were also sent to the Agricultural Exhibitions, held at 
vjjapur in Baroda State in Gwalior, Rajkot, Jamnagar and Rajpipla. The charts 
and graphs prepared b/ the Department and put up at these exhibitions proved 
very instructive and attracted much attention. 

Exhibits of implements, tools, etc. were sent to the Exhibitions of Kapadvanj 
^'jmer, Cochin and Roha in Colaba District. 

(iii) Experiments in implements ; — The Sabarmati Ashram's carpentary workshop 
Js placed at the disposal of the Department for carrying on experiments with a view 
to improve the implements. The improved handgins made by the Department have 
been found to be very useful and at the same time simple. 

The Department keeps in stock the various implements required in khadi 
m.'inufacture. 

(iv) I<eceiving of Franchise Yarn: — The Department was receiving the yarn 
quotas from A. I. S. A. members as also the Congress membership yarn. The 
yarn that is being received from regular members of the A. I. S. A. is showing pro- 
giessiye improvement in respect of strength and uniformity. Altogether the total 
(jiiantity of yarn received as subscription during the year was 1372 lbs. 34 tolas. 
Ahmeda^a*^^ franchise yarn has been recently transferred to the Head Office at 

(v) Testing of cloth and yarn samples ; — iii samples of cloth were received 
uuring the year for testing. All these were tested, the results noted and books 
of samples made out of them. 

, received as subscription from members, there were 2 50 yarn 

and elsewhere^ testing from spinning competitions held at the Gujarat Vidyapith 

(vi) Examination of Doubtful Khadi : — 26 samples of cloth were received for 
^ ing examined as to genuineness. 21 of them were found genuine and in the rernain- 
'og five mill yarn was found to have been used. 

General Administration 

Wu^J*u added here about the general administration of the A. I. S. A. 

Cmin^-i I® undoubted need for expansion both of production and sale, the 

ncii Of the Association Jeels that all defects in efficiency in machinery should be 

32 
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removed and that the work should be put on sound business basis. This is necessary 
as a fbundation for the further development of the work on proper lines. 

The Council has adopted the general policy of running only such centres where 
the out-turn is dikely to make the centre pay its own expenses. The provincial 
branches are asked to frame their budgets on this basis. It has been, however, not 
possible to avoid losses. Pioneer efforts at new centres often in the beginning 
involve losses which have necessarily to be incurred. Secondly, some centres have 
to be maintained, even though they be losing, in the interest of the movement from 
the point of view of general propaganda. Lastly, in some .cases it is found difficult 
to make accurate estimates of production and sale, and the working results in con- 
sequence have varied and sometime widely from the budget estimates. Monthly 
returns of work and accounts are received at the central office from every centre, 
and every effort is being made to bring about conformity between the estimates 
and actual working. 

For purposes of internal check, audit and inspection the central office has appoint- 
ed an auditing inspector to go round the provinces and report. The inspector 
this year visited Karnatak, I’unjab, U. P. and Behar and his report drew attention 
to many important points, both in the general administration as well as the details 
of the work m these provinces. 

The Council at its meeting on 2Sth, 26th and 27th July 1928, by a resolution 
requested Sjt. Jerajani of the Bombay Bhandar to inspect the sale bhandars in all 
the provinces and make constructive suggestions for improvement wherever necessary. 
In pursuance of this resolution Sjt. Jerajani visited U. P. and Behar and made many 
important suggestions for the better organisation of sales in these provinces. Sjt. 
Mathradas Purshottam at the request of the Head Office went to Karnatak about 
July 1928, and greatly helped in reorganising the work of the Karnatak Branch. 

One important point of general administration which the Council has adopted 
requires to be mentioned. From the past working of the Khadi organisations it 
has been found that credit sales have led to considerable losses which could have 
been avoided. Moreover credit sales lock up an appreciable part of the very 
limited funds that are at the disposal of khadi and reduce to that extent the effective 
investment. In view of these considerations the Council has by a resolution strictly 
enjoined upon all bhandars of the A. 1 . S. A. not to have any credit tales, whether 
by way of retail or wholesale transactions. Even in the case of registered hawkers, 
ii has been required that deposit of cash should be taken to cover the price of 
goods advanced to them. Some of the provinces felt that this rule might operate 
against extension of sales, but wherever it has been strictly followed the results 
have been wholly good and sales have in no case suffered permanently. Tamil 
Nad had stopped credit sales at its bhandars even before the rule was adopted. 
Rajasthan has now put this rule into effect. Other provinces also are trying to 
follow suit. It is hoped that the public would realise the need for such a rule in the 
case of an organisation like the A. I. S. A. which has to function over so large a 
field with very limited finances and would help khadi depots everywhere strictly 
to conform to instructions of the Council of the A. I. S. A. 

Indian States. 

Before concluding the report it is necessary to refer to two other matters. In 
the previous report reference has been made to the increased interest that is being 

evinced by the Indian States in the development of handspinning in their territories. 

The most noteworthy instance of such interest is the systematic effort made by the 
Mysore Government. In the last report the opening of a centre of work at Badan^val 
by the Mysore Government has been mentioned. This centre has even in the first 
year given results far better than what was anticipted. The Government in view 
of the pioneer effort had made provision for some loss in the first year. But there 
was need to draw upon this provision. Within eight months of the start the number 
of working charkhas rose to 1000, and the yarn produced showed progressive im- 
provement. By June 1928, 52 looms had been engaged and 9200 yards 
of khadi had been manufactured. The centre is now producing about 
Rs. 2000 worth Khadi per month and the goods have met with the approt^i 
of the State Stores Purchase Committee. About half the production of the 
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centre is now being absorbed by the Government Departments. The Industries 
Department was fully satisfied with the results at Badanval. and the State Sub- 
committee constituted to consider the question of hand-spinning resolved, after 
consideration of the Director’s reports, that the work at Badanval should be continued 
and that similar work should be started at least in one centre in each of the districts. 
The Government of Mysore, it is understood, proposes to start early another centre 
on the lines of Badanval. The Director of Industries in Mysore is also trying to 
introduce improved Charkhas and a better variety of cotton to make fine spinning 
possible. Altogether the Mysore Department of Industries under its Director, Mr. 
C. Ranganatha Rao Sahib is devoting a great deal of systematic attention to the 
revival and development of handspinning. 

No such systematic effort has yet been started by any other State, but there is 
evidence to show that others are also beginning to recognise the importance of 
handspinning. The Baroda and the Nizam’s Governments are considering the 
question. Gwalior has introduced Takli-Spinning in all its schools in Ujjain and 
Shajapur districts. 

Local Bodies. 

In the previous report the interest that was being shown by the Municipal and 
T.nral Boards in the movement has been mentioned. During the year under report 
Belgaiim, Poona and Wardha Municipalities have abolished the octroi on Khadi. 
Wardha has also introduced spinning in its schools. So also Jalgaon. Dhulia, Poona 
and Ahmednagar Municipalities. The North Arcot District Board has allowed the 
Tamil Nad Branch motor van for hawking Khadi to operate toll-free in the district. 

CONCr.USION. 

The new year opens with good promise for Khadi work. The Congress pro- 
}>rnmme for the boycott of foreign cloth has given a great impetus to the demand for 
Khadi. The resources of the existing khadi organisations will be strained to the 
utmost in producing all the Khadi that will be needed to meet the demand. But 
whatever development the coming year may bring by way of increased produc- 
tion and sale, it is obvious that the task of re-establishing the spinning industry in 
(IjC millions of village homes scattered over so large an area as our country is too 
big a task to be essayed with success by any single non-official organisation. Other 
agencies must come into the field if the task is to be adequately fulfilled. The British 
Government may be indifferent about the matter but the Indian States can do a 
a great deal. If they can be persuaded to follow the example of Mysore and make 
systematic effort to introduce the Charkha in the homes of the poor within their 
territories, results of great magnitude may be expected. But whatever Governments 
may or may not do, great expansion in the work is possible, if more capital is placed 
at the disposal of the cause and if the Association’s work is supplemented by well 
directed and patriotic private effort and enterprise. There is indeed limitless scope 
lOr expansion. There are millions of idle hands in our villages still waiting to be 
employed. It is to be hoped that the call of the hungry and semi-starved will 
r.'ccive prompt and adequate response from the educated and well-to-do classes in 
the country. 



Constitution of the All India Spinners* 
Association. 

(pMMd at Patna on the 23rd«24th September, 1925 and amended at Wardha 
from the 18th to 20th Dec. 1928 and Sabarmati. from 4th to 5th April 1929) 

/ arrived for the establishment of an expert organisation 

lor the development of hand>spinning and khaddar and whereas experience has 
sno^ that such development is not possible without a i>ermanent organisation, 
unaffected and uncontrolled by politics, political changes or political bodies, an 
c^ganisation called the All-India Spinner's Association is hereby established with 
the consent of the All India Congress Committee as an integral part of the Congress 
organisation, but with independent existence and powers. 

2. (a) The said Association shall consist of members and associates and donors 
hereinafter defined and shall have a Board of Trustees who shall also be the Gover- 
ning Body of the Association. 

(b) The said Board of Trustees, an ! Executive Council shall consist of the 
undermentioned twelve persons who shall hold office for life, provided they continue 
to be members of the Association, and three other persons who shall hold office for 
one year elected by the members of the Association from among other members 
annually, provided that for this purpose no one who has not been on the rolls 
continuously for two years at the time of election shall be entitled to vo'.e. 

/ members of the Board of Trustees and Executive Council : — 

Mahatma Gandhi (2) Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. (3) Sjt C Rajagopalachariar, (4) 

/ ; (5) Sjt. Konda Venkatappayya ; (6) BaSu Rajendra Prasad 

(7) Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. (8) Sjt. Satis Chandra Das Gupta. (9) Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel, ^o) Sjt. Manila! Kothari and (11) Sjt. S. G. Banker. {12) kept vacant. 

3. That the funds and assets now held by the All India Spinners' Association 
and Its varmus branches shall vest in the Board of Trustees who shall also be the 
Executive Council of the Association, and they shall hold the same for the purposes 
of the Association. 

u ijf’ • Council shall have the right to raise loans, to collect subscriptions, to 
bold immovable property, to invest funds under proper security, to give and take 
mortgage for the furtherance of hand-spinning and Khaddar, to give financial 
assi^ance to khaddar^ organisations by way of loans, gifts or bounties, to help or 
schools or institutions where hand-spinning is taught, to help or open 
khaddar stores, to establish a Khaddar Service, to act as agency on behalf of the 
receive self-spun yarn as subscription to the Congress and to issue 
certinc^es and to do all the things that may be considered necessary for the furthe- 
rance of its objects, with power to make regulation for the conduct of affiirs of the 
Association or the Council and to make such amendments in the present constitu- 
tion, as may be considered necessary from time to time. 

5. Any vacancy in the Board of Trustees and Executive Council occuring by 
reason of resignation, death or otherwise, shall be filled up by the remaining 
members from amongst the members of the Association provided, however, the 
person appointed in place of a life-member will be a member for life ; while the 
person appointed in place of a member elected for the year will be member 
for the remaining period of the term. 

shall form the quorum for a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
and Executive Council. 

ft shall be taken by majority of votes. 

, ‘ The Council shall keep an accurate account of all subscriptions, donations 

and fees, whether in cash or kind and of expenditure. The books shall be open 
to labile inspection and shall be audited by competent auditors every three months. 

-tT if 7 ^ Executive Council shall have a central office. 

® u ® Secretary and a Treasurer from among their number 

who shall each hold office for 3 years. 
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le. All persons desirous of becoming member of the Congress shall send their 
yarn subscription to the central office with particulars in the following form : — 

To 

The Secretary, 

All India Spinners* Association, 

Sir, 

I enclose herewith yards of yarn in weight spun by me, being my 

suhscripiion to the National Congress, to^l^come ^ Congress 

Committee. My age is My occupation is My address is 

Signature (Please sign legibly and if a woman, State whether married or 

unmarried). 

Dated 


II. Upon receipt of the subscription the Secretary shall examine the quantity 
and quality of yarn and if found satisfactory shall send to the Congress Committee 
concerned a certificate in the following fjrm : 

“This is to certify that of. has sent to the A. I. S. A yards of yarn being 

subscription for membership of the Congress for the year in Congress Com- 

mittee of...... P. C. C.** 

A duplicate of the certificate wi ih the signature of the Secretary shall be sent 
10 the sender of the yarn. 

T2. The central office shall keep a separate ledger containing a list with full 
particulars of all yarn received by the A. I. S. A. for membership of the Congress. 

13. Members of the Association shall consist of persons above eighteen years 
of age and habitually wearing khaddar, who deposit regularly from month to month 
with the treasurer or any agency duly appointed thereto by the Council 1000 yards 
of self-spun yarn, well-twisted and uniform. 

14. Any yarn paid to the Association for membership of the National Congress 
shall be considered part of the subscription to the Association. 

15. The duty of every member shall be to carry on propaganda for hand -spin- 
iug and khaddar. 

if). When in any prea fifty members have been enrolled they may elect from 
their number an advisory committee of five io advise the Council about matters 
relating to the area. 

17- Those who pay the All India Spinners* Association Rs. 12 per year in 
advance and habitually wear khaddar shall be entitled to be enrolled as Associate 
members of the Association. 

18. Any person who wears khaddar habitually and pays in advance a consolidated 
amount of Rs. 500- shall become a Life Associate of the Association. 

IQ* All Associates will be entitled to receive free of charge copies of statements, 
balance sheets, and minutes of proceedings of the Council. 

20 Every person wishing to join the Association shall apply in the following form — 


To 


The Secretary, 


All India Spinners’ Association. 

Dear Sir, 

I have read the rules of the A. I. S. A. I desire to ^®comc^~^~U^and I for- 

.... . . ^ 1 a member 

ward herewith as my subscription for Please enrol me — Q^i^te 


Yours Faithfully, 

(Signature) ^ 

(Full address) 

Date 

21. If any member fails to send his yarn quota for six months he shall cease to 
be a member. 
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THE ALL INDIA SPINNERS' ASSOCIATION 

Resolution passed by the All India Congress Committee at 
Patna on the 22nd & 23rd September 1925. 

The All India Congress Committee resolves that Article VII of the Congress 
Constitution be repealed and replaced by the following 
Article F 77 . 

(0 Every person not disqualified under Article IV and paying a subscription 
of 4 annas per yarn of his or her own spinning, shall be entitled to become a 
member of any primary organisation controlled by a provincial Congress Committee. 
Provided that no person shall be a member of two par/ilel Congress organisations 
at one and the same time. 

(u) The yarn subscription mentioned in sub-section (z) shall be sent direct by 
the spinner to the Secretary, All India Spinners* Association or to any person 
nominated by the Secretary in this behalf, and a certificate from the Secretary, 
All India Spinners* Association to the effect that he has received 2000 yards of 
evenly spun yarn of the holder*s own spinning as his or her yearly subscription shall 
entitle the holder to the membership mentioned in sub-section [%) hereof, Provided 
that for the purpose of checking the accuracy of the returns made by the All India 
Spinners' Association or any subordinate organisation thereunder and provided 
further that in the event of any inaccuracy or error discovered by the inspecting 
body in the accounts, stock or vouchers examined, the certificates issued by the All 
India Spinners* Association in respect of persons with reference to whose membership 
the accounts have been examined, shall be declared cancelled ; provided that the 
AH India Spinners* Association or the person disqualified shall have the right of 
appeal to the Working Committee. Any person wishing to spin for the membership 
of the Congress may, if he or she desires, be supplied upon due security with 
cotton for spinning. 

(iii) The year of the membership shall be reckoned from the ist January to 31 st 
Dj5cember and there shall be no reduction in the subscription to be paid by members 
joining in the middle of the year. 

(iv) No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of the representatives or 
delegates or any committee or sub-committee or any Congress organisation whalso- 
ever, or to be elected as such, or to take part **in any meeting of the Congress or 
Congress organisation, or any committee or sub-committee thereof, if he has not 
complied with sub-section (i) hereof or does not wear hand-spun and hand-woven 
khaddar at political and Congress functions or while engaged in Congress business. 
The Congress expects congressmen to wear khaddar also on all other occasions and 
in no case to use or wear foreign cloth. 

It is resolved that the Congress do now take up and carry on all such political 
work as may be necessary in the interest of the country and for this purpose do 
employ the whole of the machinery and funds of the Congress, save and except such 
funds and assets as are specially earmarked and such funds and assets as belong 
to the All India Khaddar Board and Provincial Khaddar Boards which shall be 
handed over with all existing financial obligations to the All India Spinners' Associa- 
tion started by Mahatma Gandhi as an integral part of the Congress organisation 
but with independent existence and full powers to administer these and other funds 
for the fulfilment of its object. 


Important Resolutions of the A. L K. B. and Council of the 

A. L S. A. 

General Policy. 

(Resolution No, IV dated Bombay Slst January to 1st February 2924) 

Every province should endeavour to develop to the fullest extent its potentialities 
"for the production of khaddar and aim at clothing its population as far as possible 
with khadi produced within the province it&elf. 

Specially favourable areas should be fully worked so as to supply from their sur- 
plus production the khadi requirements of areas and provinces where there cannot 
\>t a sufficient production of indigenous khadi or where it is not yet fully developed. 
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111 ihe transitional stage before consumption and production reach their maximum 
and are duly co-ordinated the province shall help each other in supplying the require- 
nieots of the population but this distribution of surplus production from one province 
to another shall be done through the respective provincial khadi Boards and with due 
regard to the local needs and conditions. 

{Tiesolufion No. XI dated Sabarniati ]2ih November 1925) 

Resolved that the following rules shall be observed in granting loans. 

I. Loans shall as a rulAbe given only where spinning is to be developed amongst 
people who are starving or half-fed and in need of employment and therefore in cases 
where the highest wage paid for spinning including earning is not more than 3 annas 
per ih (49 tolas) of 6 counts yarn. 

2 Applications shall be entertained only from individuals making themselves 
personally liable, or from legally registered bodies. 

3. Loans will be on pledge of assest or other proper contract. Loans will not 
exceed the value of the assets less debts already incurred. 

4. Before granting loans proper inquiries should be made and documents, titles 
anil values examined. On the loan being sanctioned a proper deed should be 
executed. 

5. An interest of I per thousan 1 per year should be usually charged on loans. 

(). Applications from bodies who can show no surplus assets should be judged 
on the merit of the application. The applicant should have had experience of 
khadi business and shov satisfactory record of past work. The organisation, if 
already existing, should be examined from the technical and business point of view 
and according to circumstances a loan on guarantee of the property (assets) to be 
created by the loan may be given, the amount of such loans depending on the merits 
of the case. 

Credit Sales 

Resolution No, I dated Wardha 13th to Kith Dcecndier 1920, 

Resolved that all sale depots conducted by the A. I. S. A, or through the Provin- 
cial Departments be instructed strictly to avoid all sales on credit whether they be 
retail sales or wholesale transactions with other depots. 

Bounty. 

Uiesolution dated 0th June 1921, nwdilkd bij Resolution No, XIV {23) dated 
Bangalore 29th June to 8th July 1927. 

It is proposed that an annual bounty of 2 p. c. may be pa d to private khadi bhan- 
dars on the value of the sales subject to the following conditions 

{a) The value of only khadi sold at a price of Rs. i-o-o or below per yard shall be 
taken into account. 

(b) Only goods sold at price of 6 p. c. over cost price plus freight or less shall be 
taken into account. 

(c) Only retail sales shall be taken into account. 

Note No stock of khadi sold will be entitled to the benefit of the bounty more 
than once. 

to There should be a sale in the year of at least twice the amount of capital 
invested. 

(^) The total amout of sale should be above 1000 a year. 

(/) There should be no cloth offered for sale at the bhandar other than genuine 
cotton fabric, handspun and handwoven, both warp and weft. 

Lg) All accounts and sources of purchases of stock should be made available 
for inspection and audit. 

W, The payment of the bounty will in any case be at the discretion of the All 
India Spinners* Association. 

(Aided institutions are entitled to the bounty subject to a deduction of 6% interest 
on the loans advanced) 
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Hawking 

(Hesolulim Ao, XIjV [24 («)] dated Bangalore 29th June to 8th July 1927. 

Hawking is of two kinds : Urban and Rural. The commission for urban 
hawKing IS one anna on every rupee of sale and the arrangement in 
this respect extends to all the provinces. The provisions in regard to rural 
hawking are applicable only to such provinces to which the Council expressly 
extends the same. The commission for village hawking is Rs. 15 for the first 
hundred of sale every month and thereafter one anna on every rupee. There should 
be a minimum sale of Rs 100 per month by every rural hawker before he can be 
entitled^ to this rate of commission. For the purpose of this provision every 
place with a population of less than 5)Oeo shall be considered a village. 

The hawking commission is payable only to certified hawkers who have been 
regularly appointed for the purpose by the provincial office concerned. 

(Resolution 2 Dated Wardha mh to 16/A Dceemher 192C) 

Resolved that cash securities be inserted from the hawker covering the amount 
of stock taken by them for sales belore engaging them. In special case however 
where desirable hawkers are unable to furnish such security personal securities may 
betaken. ^ 

(Resolution 34 Dakd Bmigalore 29//i June to 8/// July 1927) 

Ihe Council is of opinion that institutions or private parties who have taken 
loans or grants from the Association or the employees of sucli institutions or parties 
are not entitled to hawking commission in respect of their goods. 



The All India Congress Committee 

A LLARABA D^2 6 & 2 7 J ULY 192 9 

The second meeting of the All India Congress Committee for the year 1929 was 
hel l at Allahabad on the 26ih and 27th July under the presidency of Pt. Motilal 
Nehru. Perhaps never in annals of the Indian National Congress since the fateful 
non-co-operation moveinerft was inaugurated nearly eight years ago, had the 
Commiuee been called upon to decide such a momentous issue as to consider 
and give iis verdict on the recommendation of the Working Committee that members 
of the Congress party in all legislatures in the country, both central and provincial, 
should forthwith resign their seats. The question was, indeed, of such supreme 
importance that the majority of the members of the Congress executive body thought 
it necessary to come all the way from far-off places in the country to attend the 
meeting. All the Congress provinces in India were well represented, not excepting 
even the distant Burma and Madras. 

Those seated on the platform included Pandit Motilal Nehru, President, Pandit 
Madan Mtihan Malaviya, Dr. Ansari, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs J. M. Sen-Gupta 
and Subhas Chan jra Bose, Dr. B C. Rov, Sardar Sariul Singh, Dr. Muhammad Alam, 
Maulana .-Vhul Kalarn Azad, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Sachidananda Sinha, Mr, 
Ancy, Mr. Chintamani and others. Mahatma Gandhi was present at the second 
day’s meeting. 


1. Condolence Resolution 

After the minutes of the last meeting of the All India Congress Committee were 
adopted on the motion of Mr. Harisarvottam Rao, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
moved a condolence resolution, making a very touching reference to the recent deaths 
of ihe hon. Justice Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, an ex-secretary of the Congress, 
and Mr. Bhaktavatsulu Naidu of Madras. 

2. Welcome to Mri. Naidu. 

Pandit Motilal then accorded a hearty welcome to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu whom he 
described as the only official Ambassador sent out by the National Congress. 
She had done her work remarkably well and delivered India’s message to the 
Wesi as only she could do. 

Mrs. NAIDU explained that she addressed all sorts of meetings in the West 
with audiences, white, brown and black, and brought back the message, “When 
Inciia wants freedom, why does not India get her freedom ?*' This message was 
sent through her by Ministers in h>gh places and great countries, and also by 
the peasantry and the workers of the world. The last message was from a great 
I' gvptian statesman who declared : ‘Tell India that there is only Egypt, and no 
religion dividing Egyptians and Egyptians.” At an international peace meeting 
R made by one speaker that peace had been enunciated in the land of 

Bu lUha. But, she regretted, that it was no longer that gospel which was being 
practised in this land of Buddha. Peace was nothing more than a mockery in the 
Hiouths of those who uttered the word. She asked that to an audience (in Berlin), where 
t Tt K National Flag was in the collection of flags from every nation. She further 
to.d them that Indian bondage was a menace to the world and a perpetual repudia* 
tion of the word “peace” that the Christian people were uttering in the name of 
5 ,^ 5 . ‘Asiatic Christ, whom they had crucified. She also told the Berlin Conference 
oive us our flag, and then India will be the deliverer of the whole world.” 

Imprisoned Members 

up Secretary then read out the names of members of the Committee whom the 
foreign Governmeni'* had jailed. They were Messrs. Sambamunhi, Annapur- 
ah, Jogl^ar, Uange, V. N. Mukherjee, Zafar Ali, Anand Kishore, Ghazi Abdul 
auman, K. N. Saigdl, Joshi, Muzaffar Ahmad and Satyaranjan Bakshi. 

33 
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3. Punjab Govt*t Rapreision* 

Dr. Ansari next moved : — 

•‘This Committee congratulates the people of the Punjab on the gallant way in 
which they are facing the arrests and convictions of their leaders and workers, 
brutal assaults, including assaults on undertrial prisoners, and the barbarous methods 
of repression of the British Government. 

“In view of the fact that this terroiism appears to be aimed at crushing the spirit 
of the people and in preventing a successful session of the Congress in Lahore, the 
only adequate answer that the people ol the Punjab c m j^ake is to redouble their 
efforts to make the forthcoming Congress a complete success to prepare themselves 
for the action contemplated in 1930.** 

In moving the resolution Dr. Ansari reminded the Committee of the arrests and 
prosecu'ions particularly of members of the Navajiwan Sahha in the Punjab. 

Referring to forced feeding, Dr. Ansari, as a medical man, explained the 
processes adopted. Generally, it involved least exertion on the victim and the feeders, 
out the Punjab methods wouhl shock the people even of a barbarous country, for 
there had come reports of exhaustion and nasal bleeding of the victims. 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy of Calcutta described the conduct of the warders and 
also the doctors employed as inhuman. 

Mr. Sardul Singh informed the House that Mr. Bhagat Singh was being 
forcibly fed by the brute force of ten men among whom were those sentenced for 
murder. Terrorism was behind the action of the Punjab Government, but the 
Punjab was behaving in such a way that the Province which came last under British 
rule, would be the first to declare independence. 

Dr. Mahomed Alam (Lahore) declared that no amount of repression would avail 
the Government in their attempts to prevent the holding of the Congress. The 
Punjab would be ready to adopt whatever policy it was resolved to be followed 
after 1 st January, 

The resolution was carried. 

Pandit Moiilal Nehru at this stage adjourned the meeting till the next day inti- 
mating that the Working Committee members were still deliberating on the question 
of Council policy. 

SECOND DA r-l? 7 Til JULY 192 9 

4m Withdrawal from Councils. 

When the Committee re-assembled on this day Mahatina Gandhi moved a 
compromise resolution on the burning ques ion of the resignation of Congress party 
members from all legislatures in the country, which was eventually carried by ihe 
Committee almost nem con, only four members dissenting. 

The resolution postponed the decision of the All-India Congress Committee as 
regards the complete withdrawal of .Swarajists from the central and provincial legis- 
latures till the Lahore session of the Congress in the month of December and urged 
the necessity of concentrating all national efforts on the preparation of the country 
fora campaign of non-violent non-co-operation after December 31, 1929- reso- 

lution at the same time gave full liberty to the Congress pariy in any legislature to 

resign their seats meanwhile, if they found it necessary to do so on any vital issue 
that might arise hereafter. The following is the text of the resolution : — 

“In view of the general situation in the country this meeting of the A. I. C. C. is of 
opinion that the time has come when all national efforts should be concentrated on 
the preparation of the country for a campaign of non-violent non-co-operation after 
31st December, 1929, and agrees with the Working Committee that all Congress 
meinbers of the various legislatures, central and provincial, should resig.n their seats 
to give effect to this campaign ; but having regard to the views expressed by a consi- 
derable body of Congress members of the legislatures and some members outside tn^ 
this Committee resolves that the question of withdrawal from the legislatures ao 
stand oyer till the fortlicoming Congress at Lahore. > , 

“This Committee further desires the public in general and the members of in® 
legislatures in particular to prepare for complete withdrawal from legislatures, should 
such a course be necessary, on and from the 1st January next. 
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"Provided that nothing herein contained sh'ill prevent the Congress party in any 
legislature from resigning iheir seats before the Congress is held at Lahore if they 
consider it necessary to do so on any new issue that may arise hereafter." 

In moving the resolution Mahatma GANDHI in a Hindi speech explained the 
component parts of the resolution, and deplored that though there was not in sight 
even the Dominion Status embodied in the Nehru Report still there were 
Councillors who were anxious to carry on Council work and some who even loved 
to sit in the Council. He said that he knew that this resoludon might cause 
surprise to some and pam to others. But it was the result of a prolonged and careful 
consideraMon of the varikus aspects of the present position 

The Mahatma explained the history of the Bombay and Delhi decisions agviinst 
which there had been protests from several Swam lists. He for one was a man for 
compromises. He had made compromises with the late Mr Das and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru afer their return from jail. Now it was not a question of compromise between 
him and Pandit Motilal Nehru but between them both on the one side and some of 
the Swaraiis^s on the o‘her 

The Working Committee bad given serious consideration to the views of those 
who thought that resignation from the legislatures at the present juncture was not a 
proper course to adopt. Thev should consider that the Congress organisation must go 
on. It was because be felt that the spirit behind the resolunon would help them in 
this task tha^ he had urged the commiMee to accept it. Thev had sometimes been 
accused of wanting in power and discipline of orgmisation. However right an indivi- 
dual might be in his own opinion, he must subordinate his opinion to the collective 
opinion of others, for otherwise there would be no organisation. Hence the speaker's 
appeal that, for the present, they shouM allow the Swarajists to work in the Council 

But, let it be clearly understood, Mahatma Gandhi observed, that they must all 
withdraw from the legislatures on the ist January if in the meanwhile the repressive 
policy was not abandoned and their demand not accepted. If on the 31st of December 
the Congress adopted Independence as the creed then ipso facto all council work of 
Congressmen would cease, and there wmiild be no need for compromises like the 
present after that. Between now and the Lahore Congress, there were five months : 
and he at least was hoping every moment that it might not be necessary for the 
Congress to adopt the Independence creed. At the same lime, they could not forget 
that the Nehru report had been treated as a scrap of paper and that there was 
not even a sight of Dominion Status But the underlying idea in the resolution was 
to organise the country and prepare it for non -violent non-co-operation after the 31st 
December. If they would in the coming five months, conduct this task efficiently, they 
would have achieved a great deal. Let them not forget that preparation and 
organisation themselves sometimes frightened the enemy and avoided a battle. From 
this point of view, therefore, they must not slacken their efforts at organisation. H« 
therefore appealed especially to those legislators who wished to remain in the 
councils during the next few months to realise the responsibility that lay on them. 

Mr. Subash Chandra BOSE, who seconded the resolution, said that as a compro- 
mise resolution and as a man-made formula, it had defects and short-comings. Yet, he 
commended it as it represented the maximum agreement in the Working Committee. 
There was no difference on the point that they could not afford to divide the Con- 
gress when their forces and resources were required to fight the foreign bureaucracy. 
The fundamental point of the agreement behind the resolution, was that, as things 
stood at present, the only method of achieving Swaraj was non-violent Non-Co-opera- 
tion — Civil disobedience or non-payment of taxes or both. 

There was hardly anyone, at any rate in the Congress, who would not agree to the 
suspension of Council work if that was required in the larger interests of the country. 
It might be argued that the preamble to the resolution was a repudiation of the 
Swarajist policy and programme. The Swarajist policy had always been, and would 
always be, to engage the enemy on all possible fronts till Swaraj was achieved. But, he 
realised that certain occasions might arise when the fight in a certain front might 
have to be suspended, in order to concentrate the fight at other fronts. If the Con- 
gress declared independence, then consistently with that ideal, it was not possible for 
the Swarajists to take the oath of allegiance in the legislatures. There need be no 
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apprehension, as to the preamble of the resolution being a repudiation of the Swara- 
jist policy. Between now and the Lahore Congress there would be time for stock- 
tacking as to the situation that was likely to arise,and at Lahore they might be able to 
form clear conception as to the step which should be taken from the ist January. 
Acceptance of this resolution would not mean that the Congress policy had cither 
been a folly or a failure. The Swarajists had made it clear that they were not ena- 
moured of the Legislatures, for their object was merely to keep the enemy engaged 
at all possible fronts. The resolution avoided the division in the Congress ranks at 
this juncture. 

/* 

Amendments. 

After Mr. Subash Chandra Bose had seconded the resolution. Pandit Motilal 
NEHRU intimated that an amendment h.id been tabled by Mr. P. N. Chathurvedi 
for the immediate boycott of the Legislatures and that there was also opposition 
to the resolution from Mr Shyam Sundar Chakravarthi. He appealed particularly 
to Mr. Chakravrrihi not to strike a discordant note after the clear speeches of 
M. Gandhi and Mr. Subash Bose. 

Mr. Chakravarthi said that he had duty to his constituents, from whom he had 
a mandate to oppose the motion. 

Pandit Motilal smilingly remarked that it was a matter for congratulation that 
Mr. Chakravarti had a constituency that was consmopolitan in character. At any 
rate, Burma, which Mr. Chakravarthi represented, had not this resolution before 
them, and therefore that constituency could not have given him a mandate one 
way or the other. 

Mr. ^chakravarthi insisted on being heard. He said that it wts a Hobson's choice 
with him to oppose the resolution. The Burma Provincial Congress Committee had 
enthusiastically supported the Delhi Working Committee's resolution for the boycott 
of the legislatures. He characterised the present resolution as one of procras- 
tination and deplored that, instead of the future being in the lap of the Gods, it was 
In the hands of the All-India Congress Committee. Indecision had been the bane 
of those who were privileged to give a lead to the country. To those who thought 
with them, there was no more hope in appealing to such leaders, but only to God. 

Mr. P. N. Chaturvedi moved an amendment that in view of the practical 
certainty of the Government's refusal to meet the Calcutta resolution and the policy 
of repression followed in the Pun jab, the councils be immediately boycotted and the 
country organised for direct act'on. Mr. Chaturvedi protested against the policy of 
procrastination and feared that even in the Lahore Congress the same cry of the 
country being not ready might be raised. 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao, supporting the resolution, said that it was best to 
call truce and for all sections to work together. 

The amendment was lost Ihe original resolution was carried^ only four voting 

against 


5. Repression in Bengal. 

The next resolution which was put from the Chair and which was unanimously 
carried, related to the Bengal Government's prosecution of Congress workers in 
Barisai district. , It was worded in these terms : . 

“The A. I, C. C. condemns the policy of repression followed by the Bengal 
Government in Barisai district and in this connection, the arrest and prosecution 
of Syt. Satindra Nath Sen and his comrades under sec. iio, Cr. P. C., and congra- 
tulates them on their protracted sufferiug.** 

Resolution Disallowed 

The President disallowed as being contrary to the creed of non-violence of the 
Congress, motions tabled by Mr. Chatwai (Mahratta) appreciating the patriotic spirit 
of Messrs. Bba gat Singh and Dutt and sympathising with them in ihcir bardsnips 
which they were forced to undergo by the alien Government. 
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Enquiry into Golmuri Strike 

pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, general secretary, said that he had been authorised by 
the Working CJomroittee to enquire into the grievances of the workers of the 
Golmuri Tinplate Company at Jamshedpur who had gone on strike for purely 
legitimate reasons. The strike had been conducted in a remarkably peaceful 
manner aud the company which was very powerful was trying to crush the strikers 
into submission without redressing their grievances which were the ordinary demands 
of industrial labourers. The Working Committee, therefore, thought that the 
question was serious encyigh for them to institute a special enquiry and to secure 
such relief for the strikers a^ the hands of the management as was possible in the 
circumstances. The meeting then terminated. 


LVC KN 0W--2 8th SEPTEMBER 192 9 

The third meeting of the AH-India Congress Committee for the year 1929 met at 
the Ganga Prasad Memorial Hall, Lucknow on the 28th September in the 
aficnoon. The principal item on the agenda was the election of the l*resident of 
the Lahore Congress* Mahatma Gandhi having refused to reconsider his decision in 
spite of requests. 

Previous to the meeting, the members met informally at the residence of the 
Maharaja of Mahmudabad and hel 1 a prolonged discussion on the election of Presi- 
dent. Mahatma Gandhi, who took part in the informal discussions, patiently heard 
the views expressed but held strongly to his previous decision not to accept the 
Congress chair. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru s election was, therefore, a foregone 
conclusion. 


1. Tribute to Martyrs 

When the A. I. C. C. met, Pandit Motilal Nehru, from the chair, put the following 
resolution : — 

“The A. I. C C. places on record its deep admiration for the great courage and 
steadfastness underlying the sacrifices of the lave Jotindra Nath Das and Rev. Wizaya 
in having given up lives for ideals dearly cherished by them.'* 

2. Next Congress Presidentship 

The President next explained that the meeting had been called mainly to elect the 
president for the Lahore Congress. He said that Mahatmaji was elected President by 
a majority of votes, but as was known by all he had refused to accept the responsibility. 
Therefore, according to the Congress constitution, a meeting of the A. I. C. C. had 
been called to decide the issue. 

On a request from the Chair Mahatma GANDHI explained the reasons which led 
him to refuse the presidentship. He said that in all earnestness they wanted to reach 
an amicable decision. During ihe last three hours they were occupied in an informal 
meeting of the A. I. C. C. in which he suggested that he was willing to listen to the 
views of all members and was quite ready to be convinced. He knew his name had 
been proposed by a majority of the provinces but he found himself unfit for such a 
heavy responsibility though it was a great honour. “I make this opportunity to ex- 
p’ain that it is due to a consciousness of my weakness that I am shirking the respon- 
sibility And I have explained this many times through “Young India.” 

. Mahatmaji in a touching tone said that he felt most for Pt. Malaviya who had no 
mind to come over here. His mission in coming over here was to persuade him but it 
that he was already dejected. 

While I do not wint responsibility it docs not mean that I shall keep aloof 
‘fom the programme that may be adopted by the Congress. Suggestions have 
come that if I do not accept the Presidentship I shall commit a great mistake. 
Anyhow I arn not convinced and my conscience does not permit me to shoulder 
the responsibility. But I assure you that I shall whole-heartedly work any 
programme that may be adopted/' 
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Continuini? Mahitmaji said : — assure you that in every procframme adopted 
by you at the Lahore Congress I shall be with you. Further I feel I can do 
more work by not becoming the President of this year’s Congress. I assure 
the house that I am firm on my words of resoonsibility that I said in Calcutta. 
This crown, a thorny crown, of the Congress is unacceptable to every one. 
Why — because it is a question of great responsibility. I would suggest to you 
to elect one forgiving all that so far happened. I shall be ever ready to assist him 
to my best capacity. I shall be prepared for worst if it comes. lam not to run 
•way from the coming battle on January ist, 1930. I shall willingly expend every 
help in formulating the programme and scheme for the Congress work. Who I 
wish, is from you to discard this futile mentality thar if Gandhi is not on the 
Chair, or Motil.al not in front, the Congress would collapse? You should stand 
boldlv on your conviction of the heart and push the work ahead.” 

After the explanation of Gandhiji proposals of new names were invited. 

Mr. Balakrishna from Cawnpore proposed the name of Pandit Jaw.iharlal Nehru. 

Pandit Gaurishanker, intervened, saying that the A. I. C. C. should 
make a further attemnt to persuade Gandhiji to accept the Congress chair. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru pointed out that this was done jointly and severally 
by the A. I. C. C. members throughout the day. To propose a fresh attempt would 
have the same result. 

Mr. Tasaddiiq Sherwani took objection to the proposition. He said Gandhiji 
was undoubtedly a great man but the Congress was decidedly greater. Gandhiji 
was offered the Congress chair — the National crown : He had refused to 
wear the Congress crown It should never go ahegging. 

After some parley. Pandit Gouri.shanker proposed Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, but 
Mr. Patel not consenting, the proposition fell through. 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru’s name was accordingly duly proposed and seconded. 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru was declared elected nem con amidst loud cheers. 

3. Hunger-Strikers in JmI 

After the Presidential election, Dr. Gopichand moved:— 

‘‘Whilst deeply appreciating the motive of the hunger striking prisoners in the 
various provinces the All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that hunger 
strikes should not be undertaken, except upon the gravest emergencies. The 
Committee advises those who have imposed the sicrifice on themselves to end 
their strike specially in view of the self-immolation of the late Ja‘indran:ith 
Das and Rev. Wizaya and the fact that the Government have at the eleventh hour 
yielded to most of the demands of the hunger-strikers and effort is being 
continuously made to secure full redress.” 

Dr. Gopichand made it clear that the members of the A. I. C. C. were not 
lacking in admiration of the courage of hunger-strikers. Bur, in view of the disastrous 
effect of hunger-strike on some of India’s best sons, the A. I. C C. did not feel 
inclined to put its seal of approval on hungerstrike on all occasions. It was a 
valuable weapon but must not be used too often, more particularly in view of the fact 
that the Government were likely to change their attitude regarding the treaunent 
of political prisoners. The mover added that the resolution had been approved 
by the Working Committee of the A. I. C C. 

Seth Govindas seconded and Sardar Mangal Singh supported the resolution 
which was passed without opposition. 

4. Support to East Africa Indians 

Mrs. Naidu next moved : — . 1 ir 

‘‘The A. I. C. C. congratulates the deputation, now in India on behalf 
of the Indian settlers in East Africa, on the sound national stand it has 
taken on questions of common franchise and settlement of land on terms 
of absolute equality and, while wishing it every success assures them all support 
that public opinion can render to Indians in East Africa. It strongly depl^orcs 
the attitude taken by the Government of India, as disclosed in the debate of the 
96th instant in the Assembly, when the Member-in-Charge declared the position® 
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of the Government of India as a mere advocate, instead of a high contracting party, 
to protect the interest of Indian Nationals overseas and records its considered 
opinion that the Governor-General in Council should make an early declaration 
of their definite policy in regard to protection of the rights of Indian nationals 
abroad ** 

Mrs. Naidu made a brief speech in support of the resolution, but Dr. Pandya, 
leader of the East African Deputation, who was present, spoke in detail about the 
grievances of the East African Indian settlers. The resolution was unanimously 
passed. 1 ^ 

5. Ban on Ali Brothers Condemned 

Mr Tassaduq Sherwani moved the next resolution, running as follows : — 

“The A. I. C. C. has viewed with deep regret the humiliating and irritating 
lestrictioos imposed by the Government of the Union of South Africa upon the 
contemplated visit to their country by the Ali Brothers, and regards these restrictions 
as a national insult. The Committee is of opinion that the Government of India 
has filled in i'.s duty in vindicating national dignity by not insisting upon the 
Union Government removing of the objectionable restrictions an 1 facilitating the 
eivry of the Ali Brothers to S nith Africa, specially in view of the fact that they had 
voluntarily undertaken to refrain from all political discussions during their sojourn 
in that sub-coniinenr.” 

After a very brief discussion, the resolution wms adopted nrm con. The following 
two resolutions were next put from the Chair and adopted without discussion : — 

6. Provincial Membership Quota 

“The A. I. C. C., while deploring the fact that the full quota of membership 
required in terms of the resolution passed by the Committee in Bf)inbay on May 25th 
1929 has been reached in some provinces, recognises the effort put forth by the 
prnviiices to fulfil the conditions laid down in the resolution and appreciates thd 
difficulties brought to light by many members— difficulties owing to the repressive 
measures of the Government in some provinces and floods, famine and epidemics 
in various parts of the country. The Committee, therefore, waives the penalty con- 
templated in the resolution, specially in view of the approaching end of the year. 
But the Committee hopes that the defaulting provinces and districts will put forth 
redoubled effort and fulfil their obligation regarding the quota.” 

7. Affiliation of South African Indian Congress 

“Resolved, in modification of the resolutions passed by the Congress in 
December 1922 at Gaya and by the Working Committee on the 4th February 1929 
in Delhi regarding the affiliation of the committees in South Africa, that the South 
African Indian Congress be recognised and that it be authorised to return twelve 
delegates to the Indian National Congress and required to pay an annual affiliation 
fre of Rs. 3000. Resolved further that these delegates be considered members of the 
Subjects Committee of the Congress and be authorised to take pan in the proceed- 
ings”.^ 

This brought the day’s business to a close and the meeting adjourned sine dk. 
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The fourth and last meeting of the A. I. C. C. for the year 1929 was held at 
Lajpatrai Nagar, Lahore, on the eve of the Congress, on the 27th December and 
continued for the next three days. The following reports, the texts of which are 
given in the next few pages, were adopted by the Committee : — 

I. General Secretaries’ Annual Report for 1929 ; 2. Foreign Cloib Boycott 
Committee’s Report ; 3. Anii-untouchabiliiy Committee’s Report ; 4. Prohibition 
Committee’s Report and 5. All India bpinners’ Association's Report. (Seep, 241 ) 



Annual Report for 1929 

Presented hy the General Secretaries to the A, I. C. C, in Lahore 
on the 27th December 1929. 

The principal resolution passed by the Calcutta Congress last year dealt with the 
All Parties Committee's Report. In this resolution the scf\hmG for an Indian constitu- 
tion drawn up by this Committee was approved and the Congress expressed its 
willingness to adopt it, subject to the British Parliament accepiing it in its entirety 
on or before the 31st December 1929. In the event of its non-acceptance by that 
date, or its earlier rejection, it was stated that the Congress would organise a 
campaign of non-violent non-co-operation by advising the country to refuse taxation 
and in such other manner as may be decided upon. A further resolution laid 
down the constructive and organisational programme to be followed during the 
year. These resolutions have governed the Jiciivity of the Congress organisation 
during the year. It has been generally : recognised that the next year would see a 
great national struggle and efforts have been made to prepare for it. 

2. Another marked feature of the year has been the reaction of the Government 
to these resolutions, a* well as to the general situation in the country and soecially 
labour disputes. There has been an intensification of the policy of repression all 
over the country and Congressmen and labour leaders have been arrested and 
tried and convicted to long terms of imprisonment. Many important trials are 
still proceeding. House searches by the police have been of the most frequent 
occurrence and police charges on unarmed and peaceful processions and individuals, 
accompanied with the effective use of the baton, have taken place on several 
occasion . 

3. Immediately after the Congress sessions in Calcutta the Working Committee 
appointed a number of sub-committees to give effect to the Congress programme. 
Committees were formed for the boycott of foreign cloth, prohibition, removal of 
untouchability, Congress organisation, volunteers, and the removal of disabilities 
of women. The last named sub-committee has apparently done no work and has 
submitted no report. 

4. The Volunteer sub-committee made various recommendations, in particular 
recommending that the Hindustani Seva Dal be strengthened and should be fully 
utilised fer training volunteers for national work. 

5. The Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi and with Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram as its able and effective secretary, has 
functioned throughout the year and carried on ceaseless activity in favour of the 
boycott. Mr. Jairamdas resigned his membership of the Bombay Council in order 
to devote himself wholly to the work of the boycott and fixed the headquarters of 
his committee in Bombay. The Committee developed direct contacts with provincial 
and district congress commi:fees and issued numerous pamphlets and leaflers. 
Early in the year numerous bonfires of foreign cloth took place. One of these in 
Calcutta resulted in the prosecution by government of Gandhiji and some Bengal 
leaders. There was a conviction and a small fine. 

6 Mr. Jairamdas's work was hampered to a considerable extent by the lack of 
regular reports from local Congress committees. The office of the A. I. C. C. has 
itself to suffer from this reluctance to send reports. It is not sufficiently realised 
by local committees that the basis of organisational work is regular and detailed 
reporting. In spite of this difficulty, however, the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee 
succeeded in a large measure. Many municipalities and merchants and large number 
of individuals were induced by it to join the boycott movement. The demand for 
khadi has been so great that in spite of greatly increased production, it could not be 
wholly met. 

7. The Prohibition Committee has been in charge of Syt C. Rajagopalcnar 
who has made the subject of prohibition his very own and has brought his great abi* 
lilies to bear on the furtherance of this campaign. Work wa^g carried on largely <0 
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South India and in Gujrat and the results achieved have been considerable. The 
campaign has attracted international attention. Mr. Rajagopalchar has become the 
secretary of the Prohibition League of India and is editing their quarterly magazine 
“Prohibition.” 

8. The campaign for the removal of untouchability has been in charge of Syt. 
lamnalal Bajaj who haa worked strenuously in its behalf. Public opinion is every- 
where being roused in favour of the removal of the disabilities of the classes which 
have for long been suppressed. Many well-known temples, which would not admii; 
these classes, have now bee^ thrown open to them. The Committee has also succee- 
ded in opening out numercius wells and schools to these suppressed classes. Many 
municipalities are co-operating in this work. The Secretary of the Committee, Syt. 
Jamnalai Bajaj, toured extensively, in Madras, Central Provinces, Rajputana, Sind, 
Kashmir, Punjab, and the N. W. Frontier Province. 

The effect of the propaganda for the removal of untouchability has been twofold. 
The so-called higher castes have been induced in some measure to give up the exclu- 
siveness which they had for long jealously kept, and the suppressed classes have 
become self-conscious and assertive of their rights. In some places, where the de- 
mand from the latter for a removal of their disabilities has not met with an adequate 
response, friction has arisen and “Satyagraha” or some kind of passive resistance has 
been threatened. The tension that prevailed for some time during the year has eased 
a little now. It is clear that untouchability and other social disabilities which certain 
classes have suffered from are doomed and cannot last much longer. 

9. The Committee for Congress reorganisation submitted its report early in the 
year. In view of the action contemplated next year great importance was attached 
to the question of organisation and the subject was fully considered by the Working 
Committee and the A. I. C. C The Working Committee directed an audit and ins- 
pection of all Provincial Committees. This has been carried out in the case of nearly 
all the P. C. Cs. 

10. The A. 1 . C. C. at its meeting held in Bombay in May last called upon Pro- 
vincial Committees to respond to the campaign of repression ^hich the British 
Government was carrying on all over the country by recognising the provinces and 
enrolling at lease one quarter per cent of the total population as original members by 
the 31st August. At this meeting the A. 1 . C. C. also drew up a number of rules to 
enable disciplinary action to be taken against committees or individuals who deliber- 
ately act against the declared policy of the Congress. 

11. Strenuous efforts were made by the provinces to fulfil the quotas of member- 
ship allotted to them under the A. I. C. C. resolution but many P. C. Cs. did not 
succeed. The success attained however was notable. Many provinces had to con- 
tend against extraordinary difficulties — ^famine conditions, unprecedented floods and 
epidemics — apart from the repressive measure of the government. In view of these 
difficulties the A. 1 . C. C. waived the penalty for non-fulfilment of the quota. 

12. The membership figures for the different provinces with their quotas are 
given below : — 


X. 

Province 

Ajmer 

Quota 

1,120 

Members enroll 

14 .S 94 

2 . 

Andhra 

35.923 

29*685 

3 - 

Assam 

B ,337 


4. 

Behar 

72,588 

90,525 

5. 

Bengal 

1,24,413 


6 . 

Berar 

7,688 

7. 

Burma 

3,000 

1,904 

8. 

C. P. Hindustani 

20,505 

28,827 

9. 

C. P. Marathi 

6,586 

11,651 
12, M9 

10. 

Bombay 

17,000 

II. 

Delhi 

6,954 

6 /> 7 i 

12. 

Gujrat 

7,396 

17,807 

13 - 

Karnatak 

* 3,654 

13,092 

14. 

Kerala 

7,747 

3,380 

* 5 - 

Maharashtra 

21,542 

26,499 


34 
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16. 

N. W. F. 

2,000 

SJ.718 

2,000 

17. 

Punjab 

29,122 

2,615 

18. 

Sind 

8,200 

51.784 

19. 

Tamil Nad 

36.087 

20. 

United Provinces 

1,06,529 

75.710 

21 . 

Utkal 

12421 

5,86,105 

6,945 

5.10,276 


13. It will be noticed that Assam has supplied no figures of membership. It is 
doubtful if any proper Congress organisation functions there. In Kerala also, 
according to the audit and inspection reports, there is very little of organised work. 
Sind is backward. Berar and the N. W. F. P. although they claim to have fulfilled 
their quotas have sent no detailed figures. The inspection reports of Berar and 
and C. P. Marathi show that the work done there is not satisfactory, but in the 
latter province a very satisfactory number of members have been enrolled. 

14. Every effort was made by the A. I. 0 . C. office to get regular and detailed 
reports from provinces. These efforts were often misunderstood and criticisms were 
resented. It is clear however that a great and country wide organisation like the 
National Congress can only function effectively if it has a strong and alert central 
office in intimate touch with the provinces. There is always a tendency in a great 
country like India for the central authority to weaken and this must inevitably 
result in the weakening of our national movement. The disciplinary rules of the 
A. I. C. C. have helped in tightening the reins and the Congress organisation to-day 
is in consequence stronger. But much remains to be done in this respect. Several 
members of the Working Committee even have not the time or inclination to attend 
its meeting although such meetings should have precedence over everything. It 
would be desirable if members of any Congress Committee who do not attend some 
of its meetings should be considered to have automatically resigned from it. It is 
also highly desirable that members of Congress executive bodies do not criticise 
in public tne decisions of such bodies so long as they remain members. No con- 
vention of corporate responsibility can arise if each member is a law into himself. 

15. The disinclination of P. 0 . Cs to send reports may be judged from the fact 
that many of them have not even sent their annual reports. The provinces that 
have sent this report are : Andhra, Behar, Bengal, Bombay, Gujrat, Karnatak, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, North West Frontier Province, Punjab, United Provinces, and Tamil 
Nadu. Thus the following nine provinces have not sent their annual reports : Ajmer, 
Assam, Berar, Burma, C. P. Hindusthani, C. P. Marathi, Delhi, .Sind and Utkal. 
Ajmer may be excluded from this list as there have been election troubles through-, 
out the year. It should be added that various interim reports have been received 
from all these provinces, except Assam which has not sent any kind of report during 
the year. Reference is here being made only to the annual report. 

16. Reports have also been received from some of our affiliated committees. The 
membership figures given in these are as follows : 


London 

125 

New York Branch 

350 

Kobe (Japan) Branch 

5 * 

Goa Branch 

386 


The Kabul cothmittee has long ceased to exist. In South Africa the various sepa- 
rate affiliations have now been consolidated into one — that of the South African 
Indian Congress. No report has so far been received from it. 

17. A beginning was maderthis year to realise contributions from provinces under 
article IX of the constitution. The amount was left to the provinces. There was 
some delay in paying even the amount of their own cho ice but ultimatelv all provin- 
ces, except Ajmer where there were election troubles, paid up. Some of the major 
provinces paid very small sums. The following payments were made : 

1. Andhra Rs. 5 «o 

2. Assam „ 30 

3. Behar •• 250 
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Bengal 

500 

Berar 

” SO 

Burma 

” 200 

7. C. P. Hindusthani 

” 100 

8. C. P. Marathi 

” 25 

9. City of Bombay 

•’ 1,000 

10. Delhi 

» 50 

II. Gujrat 

" 500 

12. Karnatak 

" 100 

13. Kerala ^ 

» 25 

14. Maharashtra ^ 

50 

15. N. W. F. Province 

’• 50 

16. Punjab 

„ 100 

17. Sind 

« 50 

18. Tamil Nad 

100 

19. United Provinces 

300 

20. Utkal 

105 

The following affiliation fees were received from committees abroad : 

London Branch 

Rs. 100 

New York Branch 

„ lOO 

Kobe Branch 

„ 100 

Goa Branch 

.. as 


The South Africa Indian Congress has not yet sent its affiliation fee. 

19. Early in the year the Working Committee recommended the observance 
throughout the country of special programmes on Sundays. Sunday March lOth 
was to be observed as Swaraj day and subsequent Sundays were to be devoted speci- 
ally to the boycott of foreign cloth, prohibition and physical culture. March 10th 
was celebrated throughout the country and for many weeks the Sunday programmes 
were observed. 

20. It has been stated earlier in this report that the increased political and labour 
activity in the country resulted in widespread repression on the part of the govern- 
ment. Syt. B. Sambamurti, a member of the Working Committee, was arrested 
early in the year and sentenced to one year's imprisonment. A very large number 
of Congressmen and labour leaders have been sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment in the course of the year. Punjab and Bengal have specially suffered 
in this respect. 

21. On March 20th there were wholesale arrests in Bengal, Bombay, Punjab 
and the United Provinces under Sec. 121-A of the Indian Penal Code and hundreds 
of houses were searched. Those arrested included eight members of the All India 
Congress Committee. All the arrested persons were brought to Meerut where 
their trial began in what has come to be known as the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 
This case has attracted widespread attention not only in India but in foreign 
countries. A central defence comm ittee, chiefly consisting of prominent Congress- 
men, was formed to help the accused. The Working Committee, contrary to its 
usual practice, made a grant of Rs. 1,500 towards the defence. The preliminary 
enquiry in the case dragged on for many months and was concluded a few days 
ago. 

22. Another case, which has attracted considerable attention in India, is the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case in which a large number of young men are being tried on various 
charges. Owing to the bad treatment given to the accused, the undertrial prisoners 
went on hunger strike in protest. Many political prisoners in other jails in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces went on sympathetic hunger strikes. The hunger strikes 
went on for an extraordinarily long period, forcible feeding being resorted to. 
Syts. Bhagat Singh and Dutt, who started the hunger strike in Lahore, continued 
it for thirteen weeks. One of their fellow prisoners, Jatindra Nath DaS) succumbed 
on September 13th on the 64th day of his hunger strike. His death, although 
long expected, came as a great shock to the country. No event for many years 
past had touched the people so much and all over the country vast demonstrations 
were held. Soon after, on September 19th another political prisoner, the Rev. 
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Wizaya, died in a Burma jail after the amazing period of 164 days of hunger 
Strike. 

2^. These deaths concentrated the country's attention on the treatment of 
political prisoners. The Government, which was contemplating special legislation 
against hunger strikers, had to give this up and promises were held out of better 
treatment. On the strength of these promises the A. I. C. C. requested the remaining 
hunger-strikers to give up the strike and this request was acceded to. The govern- 
ment has however not fulfilled its promises yet. 

24. Another group case is at present going on in Calcutta in which Syt. 

Bubhas Chandra Bose, a member of the Working Coipmittee, and several other 
prominent Congressmen are being tried. * 

Arrests of Indians for political reasons have also been reported from Shanghai 
and the Malay States. 

25. Apart from numerous trials and convictions of political and labour workers, 
methods of repression have been used by the police which were described by the 
A. I. C. C. as ‘‘barbarous”. On one occasion seven young men collecting funds 
for the defence of the Lahore under-trial prisoners were beaten by the police, in 
the presence of the I District Magistrate, till some of them were senseless and all 
had received severe injuries. Their offence was their crying “Down with Imperialism!** 
and “Long Live Revolution.” Even more barbarous treatment was resorted to in 
Lahore in the case of the under-trial prisoners in the conspiracy case. They were 
beaten in open court in the presence of the trying magistrate, and, it was stated, that 
they were ill-treated in a vanety of ways, outside the court house. 

26. Apart from the recent trials and convictions it should be remembered that 
there are a large of number of long term political prisoners in various jails in India 
and the Andaman Islands. These include detenus under Regulation III of 1818 and 
martial law prisoners who were sentenced by special tribunals during the martial 
law regime in the Punjab ten yeas ago in 1919. Besides these there are twenty 
seven political prisoners in jails who were sentenced to transportation for life in 
^914-15 during war time. They were tried and sentenced by special com- 
missions and not by the ordinary law courts. They have now been in prison for 
15 years. 

27. Labour troubles and strikes have continued during the year and have come to 
ahead. There was another general strike in Bombay textile mills involving 1,50,000 
workers. The strike demonstrated that Indian labour was developing a new militant 
and class-conscious outlook. The strike was a great success to begin with and 
showed that there was considerable organising ability behind it. But after six 
months or more it failed. Another general strike took place in the Jute areas in 
Bengal involving about 2,50,000 workers. The Jute workers were badly organised 
but they succeeded. Sporadic strikes however continued and partly undid the work 
of the general strike. 

28. Another strike which has attracted widespread attention and sympathy has 
been the strike of the Tinplate workers in Golmuri near Jamshedpur. This strike 
involved 3,000 workers, mostly skilled, and it has continued for eight and a half 
months now. The demands of the strikers were very moderate but the employers 
and the Behar Government have persistently refused even an enquiry. The Legis- 
lative Assembly censured the attitude of government and passed a resolution for the 
withdrawal of the protection given to the Tinplate industry. But, as often happens 
with the resolutions of the Assembly, this resolution also has been ignored by govern- 
ment. No enquiry even has yet taken place and the strike continues. Sympathetic 
strikes have taicen place in Budge Budge and elsewhere. 

29. The South Indian Railway strike of 1928 was followed by the arrest and trial 
for conspiracy of many persons. The Judge of Trichinopoly sentenced fifteen of 
these to ten years* rigorous imprisonment in April last. Appeals from these convic- 
tions have been filed. 

3a During the year the Trades Disputes Bill was passed by the Assembly m 
spite of strenuous opposition from labour. *rhe Public Safety Bill met a sudden 
check when the President of the Assembly ruled that it could not be proceeded 
with so long as the Meerut trial was going on. This objection was easily overcome 
by the Viceroy issuing the bill in the form of an Ordinance by executive decree. 
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The Bombay Government has recently passed a Goonda Bill ostensibly aimed at 
the lawless elements in the community, but in the opinion of labour and others, really 
aimed at the labour movement. 

31. The Royal Commission on Labour presided over by Mr. Whitley has been 
received with mixed feelings by Indian Labour. Some Tra le Unions declared in 
favour of boycott, others were for co-operation. The All India Trade Union Con- 
gress which met recently declared by a majority in favour of a boycott of the com- 
mission. This has resulted in a split in the ranks of labour and some unions have 
seceded from the All India T. U. C. 

32. Proscriptions of j)ooks, said to be seditious by Government has been a 
feature of the year. Special 'attention was drawn to the proscription of Syt. Sundar- 
ial's “History of British Rule in India,** a book in Hindi embodying several years of 
research. Dr. J. T. Sunderland's “India in Bondage** was also proscribed. Even 
before the proscription however Syt. Ramananda Chatterji, the editor of the “Modem 
Review** and the publisher of the book was tried for sedition in publishing the book 
and sentenced to pay a heavy fine. A large number of eminent writers and public 
men in the United States of America protested vigorously against this suppression 
of books which proved unpalatable to the British Government. 

33. Passport faciliHes have again been denied tin's year to persons desiring to 
attend the Lahore Congress. Mr. S. J. Saklatvala was elected the delegate of the 
London branch of the Congress and Mr. Sailendra Nath Ghose of the New York 
branch. Both have been refused visas. 

34. Election disputes have absorbed a great deal of time and energy during the 
year. Soon after the Calcutta Congress the Working Committee superseded the . 
Ajmer P. C. C. on account of a number of grave irregularities. Fresh elections 
were ordered under the supervision of the nominees of the president. These 
elections were delayed and ultimately took place in October. The Working 
Committee however had to set aside these elections also on account of false 
personation and other practices which, in the opinion of the committee, were corrupt. 
New elections were ordered and these have just taken place. 

A major election dispute has also arisen in Bengal, in which both the P. C. C. 
and some District Committees are involved. The matter was referred to the 
President A. I. C. C for decision. He has been unable to give a final decision 
but he has issued an interim order staying the election of the new A. I. C. C. mem- 
bers from Bengal and recommending to the Working Committee that the old 
A. I. C. C. members from Bengal should function till the final decision in January. 

35- The A. I C. C. met four limes during the year and the Working Committee 
nine times. If the increased number of meetings is a test then there was greater 
activity this year than for many years past. One of the meetings of the A. I. C. C. 
however had to be convened lor a special and unprecedented reason. Mr. M, K. 
Gandhi, who had been elected the president of the next Congress by a majority 
of provinces expressed his inability to accept the office and the A. I. C. C. had 
to meet to choose another. 

Two of the members of our Working Committee have been absent in foreign 
countries for the greater part of the year. Srimati Sarojini Naidu returned from 
America after a very successful tour in August. In November she went to East 
i^Mrica to preside over the East African Indian Congress. One of our treasurers, 
Shiva Prasad Gupta, has been in Europe for many months. 

3 b. Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta attended the second World Congress of the 
League against Imperialism at Frankfurt in July last* on behalf of the National 
Congress. His report of this Congress was placed before the Working Committee. 

37; In may last it was announced that the Government had extended indefinitely 
the life of the existing legislatures in the country. This rai ed the council con- 
troversy again. Previous to this announcement the Tamil Nad P. C. C. had 
put forward a proposal in favour of the acceptance of ministerships. In view of 
strong opposition, however, this proposal was withdrawn. The Working Committee 
recommended, in view of the extension of the life of the legislatures, that Congress 
members should abstain from attending councils till the cc mmittce decided otherwise. 
The Committee later referred the matter to the A. I. C. C. and recommended 
resignation from Councils. The A. 1. C. C. meeting in Allahabad in July approved 
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of this recommendation but decided that the question of withdrawal from the 
legislatures do stand over till the Lahore Congress. 

38. An important resolution of the A. I. C. C. passed in Bombay in May dealt 
with social and economic changes. It stated that in order to remove the poverty 
and misery of the Indian masses it was necessary not only to put an end to foreign 
exploitation but also to make revolutionary changes in the present economic and 
social structure of society and to remove the gross inequalities. 

39. Immediately after the Calcutta Congress the Working Comniittec made 
a grant of £30 per month for the establishment of a Students* Information Bureau 
in Berlin. This Bureau was opened soon after under the^supervision of Mr. A. C. 
Nambiar and it has fully justified itself by the help it has given to numerous 
Indian students and visitors. Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta inspected it during his 
European tour and he wrote in terms of high appreciation of its work. On his 
recommendation the Working Comm ttee increased the grant by £2 per month 
for a reading room. The Bureau is run efficiently and sends full reports and 
accounts monthly. Its success is largely due to the honorary services of Mr. 
Nambiar. 

40. The Calcutta Congress directed the A. I. C. C. to open a foreign departmeni 
and the Working Committee authorised the working secretary to take the necessary 
steps in this behalf. The secretary has been in personal charge of the foreign work 
of the A. I. C. C. and has endeavoured to develop contacts with organisations and 
individuals in other countries This is not particularly easy as numerous difficulties 
are placed in the way of foreign correspondence by the government censorship. 

41. The Calcutta Congress also directed the Working Committee to take steps 
to summon a meeting of a Pan- Asiatic Federation in 1930 in India. The Committee 
called upon Mr. S. Satyamurti and the secretary to take the necessary steps and to 
report. In this report it was pointed out that if the meeting was to be held in 
1930 it should take place at the time of the Congress in December, 1930. Further 
various difficulties in the way of holding such a Pan-Asiatic Conference were 
pointed out. 

42. The Rev. Ottama represented the Indian National Congress at the State 
funeral of Dr Sun Yat Sen in Nanking in May last. His report of this function 
was published in the press. 

43. Indians abroad, settled in British colonies or dependencies, have had to 
face numerous difficulties. In Fiji the motion of the Indian members of the Council 
to have a common franchise was not accepted. Thereupon these Indian members 
resigned from the Council. 

In East Africa there is a continuing crisis and no solution has yet been found. 
Indians there have taken their stand on a common franchise and on settlement of 
land being on terms of absolute equality. An Indian deputation from East Africa, 
led by Mr. J. B. Pandya, came to India in September and visited a number of 
important centres. The A. I. C. C. meeting at Lucknow on September .>.8th had the 
advantage of hearing Mr. Pandya and it congratulated the deputation on the sound 
national stand it had taken. 

44. In compliance with the decision of the A. I. C. 0 . a Labour Research 
Department was opened, as a branch of the A. 1 . C. C. office, and Mr. Bakar Ali 
Mirza was put in charge of it. The department has established contacts with 
various national and international labour organisations, including the International 
Labour Office, Geneva ; Ihe International Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam ; 
the International Transport Workers* Federation, Amsterdam ; the Research and 
Information Department of the I. L. P, London ; the Fabian Society, London ; and 
the International Co-operative Alliance, London. Valuable publications arc being 
received from these organisations. 

Mr. Mirza has visited the industrial areas in Bombay, Jamshedpur .and Calcutta. 
He has prepared a monograph on Jute. During the general strike in the Jute areas 
he went to study the situation on the spot but he became involved himself in the 
local troubles and this has led to his absence from headquarters for a considerable 
period. 

4C. The A. I. C. C. in Bombay in May last called upon the Working Committee 
to take steps to have a Congress Manual prepared embodying authoritative chapters 
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on the various political, administrative, economic and cultural problems comprised 
bv the Swaraj movement. The Working Committee authorised Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya to take steps to have such a manual prepared. It is not known if any 
orogress has been made in this work. 

^ i6. The Hindustani Seva Dal have carried on their work of training volunteers 
in various parts of the country. Most of this work has been done in the Karnataka 
province where the head office of the Dal and their Academy of Physical Culture 
are situated. But many camps have been held in other parts of the country and 
the demand for trainers has been greater than the supply. The Dal has helped 
greatly in enrolling member^ fpr the Congress and in the boycott of foreign cloth. 
They are now fully co-operating in organising an efficient volunteer corps for the 
Lahore Congress. 

47. The Hindustani Seva Dal have succeeded beyond expectation in organising 
a national flag day every month. At Calcutta last year they decided that the 
national flag be hoisted all over the country at 8 A.M., on the last Sunday of every 
month. This monthly flag unfurling is becoming very popular. The national flag is 
being more and more displayed on public buildings and many municipalities have 
had it unfurled with solemn ceremony. 

48. The All India Spinners' Association has made marked progress in the pro- 
duction and sale of khadi, but even so they have not been able to keep pace with 
the increased demand for it. Production has gone up 32% and sale by 50%. In Rajas- 
than production increased by ioo% ; in Punjab by 66% ; and in the U. P. and Bengal 
by over 50%. The actual figures for production are ; 

For 1927-28— Rs. 24,16, 382 ; 

For 1928-29— Rs. 31,88,000. 

Sale in 1927-28 — Rs. 33,08,634 ; in 1928-29 Rs. 49,84, I 70 - These figures for sales 
involve some duplication. After allowing for this the net sale in 1928-29 amounts to 
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There are at present 364 khadi depots, of these 155 are production centres and 
209 sale depots. The A. I. S. A. owns and runs 176 depots ; the others are in charge 
uf aided and independent organisations. 

49. Although the work of the A. 1 . S. A. is expanding rapidly, it is not increasing 
as rapidly as its Council and members would desire it to. The difficulty of funds has 
been, for the moment, got over as Mr. Gandhi's very successful tours in Andhra, 
Burma and the U. P. have resulted in substantial collections. A greater difficulty 
is the lack of trained and efficient workers. 


50. The Working Committee has written off a large number of old outstandings. 
The only ones that remain are the following : 

Tamil Nad P. C. C. . 3,335 4 10 

Punjab P. C. C. 1,500 o o 

Mr. T. Prakasam 500 o o 

Mr. K. M. Panikkar 249 i ii 

There is also a large sum which has long been due from Mr. Badrul Hassan and 
the Hyderabad (Deccan) Congress Committee. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya still 
holds the balance of the Punjab Relief Funds which must now amount to about 
Rs. 50,000. 

51 - The voluntary income tax which was imposed on Congressmen by a resolution 
of the Calcutta Congress has not been a success. Some contributions have been 
received in the A. I. C. C. office and some have been paid to provincial and local 
committees. On the whole however only a small percentage of Congressmen have 
paid it. 


52. The last Congress added a paragraph to article XXllI of the constitution 
laying down that there should be a permanent fund of the Congress. No' steps have 
oowever been taken so far to start this fund. Nor has any decision been arrived at 
regarding the permanent location of the A. I. C. C. office. 

. 53 ' On the 31st of October a statement was made by the Viceroy on behalf of the 
ontish Government, suggesting a conference between representatives of the Indian 
people, the Indian States and the British Government, to consider the future consti- 
tution of India. A meeting of prominent Congressmen and leaders of other political 
parties held in Delhi on November ist and 2nd issued a manifesto in which they ex- 
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pressed their willingness to co-operate but stated that certain conditions were vital 
and must be fulfiled. There were four conditions mentioned : the discussion at the 
conference must be on the basis of full dominion status for India, there should be a 
predominant representation of Congressmen, a general amnesty of political prisoners 
and an immediate change in the manner of carrying on the existing government so 
as to approximate it to a dominion government. The Working Committee subse- 
quently confirmed this action taken by Congressmen at Delhi but made it clear that 
this confirmation was till the Lahore Congress only. 

54. The Secretaries regret to record the deaths during the year of Pandit Goka- 
ran Nath Misra, who was for some years the working General Secretary of the Con- 
gress ; Prof. S. M. Paranjpe, an ex-president of the Mahkrastra P. C. C. and Syt 
M. Bhaktavatsalu Naidu, a member of the A. I. C. C. from Madras. 


Report of the Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee 

The Working Committee of the Congress at its meeting in New Delhi on the 
17th and 19th February 1929 appointed the following persons with power to co-opt, 
to constitute the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee : Mahatma Gandhi (Chairman) 
Pandit Motilal Nehru ; Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ; Moulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Dr. M. A. Ansari and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Committee was required to carry out the following item of the Congress 
programme : 

*<Inside and outside the legislatures methods suited to respective environments 
shall be immediately adopted to bring about boycott of foreign cloth by advocating 
and stimulating production and adoption of handspun and handwoven Khaddar.'* 

The Committee commenced its work on 1st March 1929. A report of its work 
up to 30th April was submitted to the Working Committee at its meeting in Bombay 
on 23rd May. At that meeting the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee co-opted the 
following members : 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj ; Sjt. Vallabbhai J. Patel, Sjt. Satish Chandra Das Gupta ; 
and Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram. 

The following paragraphs briefly describe the main work done by the Committee 
in the period since then up to the middle of December. 

It is not necessary in this report to refer again to the methods of work employed 
by the Committee to carry out the Congress programme through the agency of 
Congress Committees and with the co-operation of local bodies. These have been 
described in the last report. 

Propaganda Tours 

It- was felt as a result of the first two months* experience that the organisation 
of propaganda tours would speed up the progress of the Boycott movement. With 
that end in view propaganda tours were arranged by the Committee. In all seven 

f rovinces were covered and the following 25 towns visited during the months of 
une, July, September and October : — 

SIND Ifarachi ; Hyderabad ; Sukkurl; Larkana ; Shikarpur ; Rohri. PUNJAB 
Multan ; Amritsar ; Lahore ; Ferozepur. DELHI ; — Delhi. N. W. FRONTIER 
Rawalpindi ; Peshawar. GUJRAT : — Ahmedabad ; Surat. MAHARASHTRA 
Poona. KARNATAK Dharwar ; Hubli ; Bellary ; Gadag ; Bagalkot ; Bijapur ; 
Athani ; Belgaum ; Gokak. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram Secretary of the Committee 
toured in Sind, Punjab and the Frontier Provinces. During the Sind tour 
Pandit Malaviya also addressed a public meeting at Karachi on the 
question of boycott of foreign cloth. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj though alone 
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undertook visits to Ferozepore and Delhi on the completion of the tour 
in the Frontier Province. The presence of Seth Jamanlal Bajaj in the above 
orovinces had very good effect on the people and the workers. The tour to the 
Karnatak province was undertaken by Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande and Sjt. Jairam- 
das Daulatram. As a result of the former’s special effort a fairly extensive tour pro- 
gramme was gone through in the Province' covering nine towns. Sjt Jairamdas also 
visited Poona, Ahmedabad and Surat in the intervals. In addition to the above- 
mentioned 25 towns Sjt. Jairamdas, while in Bombay, addressed about 30 meetings 
on the Boycott question including meetings organised at the undermentioned 5 vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood of Bombay : 

^ Khar ; Vile Parle ; Santa Cruz ; Ghatkopar ; Andheri. 

During the visits to various towns in the above mentioned seven provinces the 
programme always included a public meeting, a meeting of the cloth merchants and 
a talk with the Congress workers and the response of the people was, on the whole, 
encouraging though its full fruits could only have been secured by subsequent sustain- 
ed activity by local Congress organisations. 

Reports From Congress Committees 

Despite the Committee’s best endeavours, it has not been possible to get the 
Congress organisations of the various provinces to keep in regular touch with the 
Committee. Though no doubt many Congress Committees have been fairly active 
and they and other organisations put forth special effort on Mahatma Gandhi’s Jubilee 
day, the Committee is unable to assess in concrete figures the work done by Con- 
gress organisations in regard to the Boycott programme. In order to stimulate sus- 
tained activity by Congress Committees and secure a reasonable measure of regulari- 
ty in reporting the work done, our Committee issued early in June printed forms for 
weekly reports. This too has had very little effect and only a small minority of the 
Congress Committees in the country have been sending weekly or monthly reports 
of boycott work done by them. Roughly about 27% of the District Congress Com- 
mittees addressed by our office have sent in their reports, and several of these too 
none too regularly. Only about 4 p. c. of the total number of reports due have 
reached the office of the Committee. 

Action By Local Bodies. 

The Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee had approached all the Municipalities and 
District Local Boards in India, 

To exempt Khadi from tax. 

To increase the tax on foreign cloth and 

Purchase only Khadi for their use. 

The following are the local bodies which have taken one or more of the above 
steps : 


Municipalities. 


Arvi (C. P.) ; Akola (Berar) ; Ahmedabad (Gujarat) ; Bhusaval (Maharashtra) 
Belgaum (Karnatak) ; Bijapur (Karnatak) ; Ballia (U. P.) ; Bogra (Bengal) 
Bezwada (Andhra) ; Burhanpur (C. P.) ; Benares (U. P.) ; Bhandara (C. P.) 
Chanda (C. P.) ; Drug (C. P.) ; Dhulia (Maharashtra) ; Gadag Betgiri (Karnatak) 
Gondia (C. P.) ; Guntur (Andhra) ; Haliyal (Karnatak) ; Howrah (Bengal) 
Hinganghat (C. P.) ; Hyderabad (Sind) ; Jhansi (U. P.) , Karachi (Sind) 
Kumbakonam (Madras) ; Katol (C. P.) ; Kamptee (C. P.) ; Larkana (Sind) . 
Lucknow (U. P.) ; Mai wan (Maharashtra) ; Marwara (C. P.) ; Mowar (C. P.) ; 
Nipani (Karnatak) ; Patuakhali (Bengal) ; Pulgaon (C. P.) ; Ramtek (C. P.) ; 
birsi (Karnatak) ; Solapur (Maharashtra) , Shahada (Maharashtra) : Tiruppur 
; Tumsar (C. P.) ; Umreth (Gujrath) Ujhani (U. P.) ; Umrer (C. P.) ; 
Wardha (C. P.) ; Yeotmal (Berar). 


Amaroti District 
Board. 


District Local Boards. 
Council ; Farukhabad District Board ; 


Kolaba District Local 


following Municipalities according to this Committee’s information have 
esoived to impose a discriminative tax on foreign cloth : 
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Malvan { Bombay) ; Tinipur t^adras) ; Murwara (C. P.) ; Nipani (Bombay) ; 
Benares (U. P.). 

It is quite likely that several more local bodies may have taken some action, 
but no information is available to the Committee about them. 

The U. P. Legislative Council has recently passed a resolution recommending 
' to Government that as far as practicable all Government Departments should make 
their purchases of cloth in Khadi. 

Effect op Propaganda 

It is desirable to form an idea of the effect of this year's propaganda on the 
consumption of foreign cloth in the countiy for the period ()ufing which the Congress 
took up the Boycott programme. It is impossible, however, to know by how 
much the internal sales of foreign cloth in India have been effected. A reliable 
index of the effect of the propaganda, however, is the imports of foreign cloth at 
the various ports of India. The boycott propaganda assumed a vigorous form 
from the months of February and March 1929, and as orders placed by India 
with foreign importers always take about 2*3 months before they are executed, the 
proper way to measure the effect of the country's efforts since February will be to 
calculate the fall in the imports of foreign cloth from May 1929 as compared with 
the previous years. The latest figures available are those up to October 1929. The 
following table gives the figures of imports of all kinds — textile fabrics and yarns 
between May and October of each of the undermentioned years. 

Value of yarns and textile (in lakhs of rupees.) 

1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

47,47 38,02 42,06 41,28 39,77 35*58 

The result of the comparison between the figures of 1929 and the earlier years 
indicating the net effect of the forces in operation during the above-mentioned six 
months is given hereunder : — 

Extent of reduction P. C. of reduction 

in X929 in 1929 

Compared with average of 

1925.28 ... 6,19 lakhs I4'8% 

Compared with 1928 4,19 „ 10*5% 

Taking thus all kinds of fabrics and yarns— cotton, wollen, silken and mixed, 
the fall in the imports during the months of May to October 1929 as compared with 
the same period of last year, has been nearly 4X crores of rupees and as compared 
with the average of the last five years it is over 6 crores of rupees. 

Taking however only cotton piecegoods the figures in lakhs of rupees are as 
under 

1924 1925 1926 1927 t928 1929 

34,15 26,22 39,02 27,62 26,15 23,69 

The result of the comparison between the figures of 1929 and the earlier years 
indicating the net effect of the forces in operation during the above mentioned six 
months is given hereunder : — 

Extent of reduction P. C. of reduction 

in 1929 in 1929 

Compared with average 

of 1925-28 ... 4,94 lalchs 17 2% 

Compared with 1928 ... 246 „ 9 ' 4 % 

The above table shows that there has been a fall of crores of rupees m 
cotton piecegoods during the last six months. . 

It is of course true that many factors have combined to reduce the imports ot 
foreign cloth during this year, but the comments in the Lancashire manufacturing 
circles on the condition of Lancashire trade with India have clearly shown that the 
boycott movement has had a share in reducing the imports of .foreign cloth m 
India. 

Sales Of Khadi. 

The progress of the Boycott movement can also be measured, to some extent, by 
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the fibres of the consumption of Khadi. The All India Spinners* Association has 
this time also very kindly furnished this Committee with the figures of sales of Khadi 
during this and the preceding years. The following table shows the sudden rise in 
the sales of Khadi duiing the year October 1928 to September 1929 

1927-1928 1928-1929 

Rs. 33, 08*634 Rs. 49,84,170 

Percentage of increase between 1927-1928 and 1928-1929.. .50*6% 

The following table gives the sales of Khadi during the preceding years ; — 

1925- 1926 Rs. 28,99,143 

1926- 19^ • „ 32,88,764 

1927- 1928 „ 33.08,634 

Thus while the total sales of Khadi were more or less in the neighbourhood of 20 
lakhs during each of the years from 1925-26 to 1927-28 they have jumped up to nearly 
half a crore during the current year. 

The sales of Khadi during the period of March to September when the Boycott 
propaganda affected the sales were as under 

1928 1929 

March ... Rs. 2,64,821 Rs. 4,81,309 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


3,28,249 

2,69,631 

2.36,354 

2,48.881 

2,45,876 

2,60,964 


4,89,73s 

4,31,616 

3,96,370 

3,97,6156 

3,90,682 

4,91,215 


Total ... 18,54,776 Total ... ,, 30,78,583 

Thus while the sales of khadi during the above period was about 18 lakhs of 
rupees in 1927-28, they rose by about 13 lakhs of rupees in the current year, the 
increase being to the extent of 66 per cent. 

The production of Khadi has increased in the following manner : 

1925- 26 ... Rs. 23,76,670 

1926- 27 ... „ 24,06,370 

1927- 28 ... „ 24,16,382 

1928- 29 ••• „ 31,86,295 

The production was about 24 lakhs in each of the years from 1925-26 to 1927-28 
And in the current year it has risen to nearly 32 lakhs, that is an increase of 33 p. c. 
It is understood that the Boycott propaganda began to have effect on the production 
during the months of April to September 1929 exceeded the production during 
the same period of the previous year to the extent shown by the following table 



1928 

1929 

April 

... 1,59,850 

8.17494 

May 

... 1,64,365 

2,60,739 

June 

... 1,90,285 

2,85,836 

July 

... 2,01 995 

3,29,875 

August 

... 2,06,428 

,50,526 

September 

... 2,32,493 

3,63,007 

Total 

... 11,55,416 

18,07,477 


The increase in the production of Khadi during the above months of concentrated 
agitation was thus over 6}4 lakhs of rupees, i.e. 56%. 

The various tables given above indicate the measure of the boycott of foreign 
cloth and the production and adoption of Khadi during the current year. 

Receipts and Expenditure 

The Committee received a grant of Rs. 5,000 from the All India Congress 
Committee and had a further income of Rs. 1,236-9-3 from collections and donations. 
The expenditure incurred by the Committee from the commencement to 14th 
December 1929 amounted to Rs. 2,726-12-6, leaving a balance of Rs. 3,509-12-9. 
The audited statement of accounts of the Committee from ist March to 14th Decem- 
ber 1929 is appended. 



The Anti-Untouchability Sub-Committee 

Report. 

This Sub-Committee was api»inted by the Working Committee at its sitting at 
Delhi on 29th March 1929, consisting of Pandit Malaviyaji and Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj , 
the latter to work as Secretary. 

The Committee commenced work from April with its 'office at 395, Kalbadevi, 
Bombay, and with a programme for (i) getting temples, wells and schools, freely 
opened to untouchables, (2) instructing them in sanitary living. 

The Immediate PROGitAMMB. 

It was also resolved that efforts should be concentrated for the time being on the 
first item in the programme viz., getting the temples thrown open, as constituting the 
most effective means of eliminating untouchability. With this end in view special 
meetings were held in Bombay in April where Pandit Malaviyaji spoke on the temple 
entry question exhorting the caste Hindus to freely admit the so-called untouchables 
in all Hindu Temples. He spoke on the same theme emphasising the necessity of 
broader interpretation of Hinduism at almost every meeting during his extensive tour 
in Southern India which followed his visit to Bombay. 

Bandra, Bombay And Poona Conferences. 

A resolution in terms identical with the programme of the Committee was moved 
and passed at the Maharashtra Provincial Conference held at Bandra on 4th and 5th 
May 1929 and an informal Conference of workers was held under the auspices of the 
Committee at Bombay on 23rd May when the working programme for the districts 
was chalked out. Another conference of workers in the field of untouchability was 
convened by the Asprishyata Nivarak Mandal of Poona in June at which the Com- 
mittee sent its representatives. The Secretary also attended. Both the organisations 
undertook to work out in close co-operation an intensive programme of persuading 
temple-owners and trustees to throw open the temples under them to untouchables. 
Every worker attending personally pledged himself to get at least one temple opened 
in the near future by his efforts. Three Pracharaks were appointed to carry on pro- 
paganda work in the districts one of them from the untouchable class itself. The 
Conference was attended by some of the foremost Shastries versed in Hindu Dhar- 
ma-tihastras. Some of these who wield considerable influence among the orthodox 
caste Hindus are actively working in our field of reform. 

Secretary's Work During Tours. 

The Secretary during his tours in Madras Presidency, C. P., Rajputana, Sind, 
Kashmir, Punjab and Frontier Provinces collected information regarding the condi- 
tions under which untouchable classes lived, and discussed the problem with local 
workers everywhere. He met Municipal members, trustees and owners of temples, 
wells, etc., and exhorted sympathisers to make concerted efforts for throwing open 
temples, wells and schools. He found the atmosphere favourable everywhere and an 
eagerness on the part of the caste Hindu workers and leaders in charge of public 
organisations or local bodies to do their duty for alleviating the lot of the untouchable 
classes. Municipalities and local boards in most places have officially no ban 
untouchables, in schools, wells, Dharmashalas, etc. under them, but efforts are needed 
still to enable the untouchables to enjoy the benefits of the same in actual practice. 

Bombay Central Office. 

The Central Office of the Committee in Bombay put itself in communication with 
the District Congress Committees, issued circulars and collected information regard- 
ing conditions prevailing in their respective areas. Lists of principal temples in every 
district with particulars as regards forms of worship, history, endowments, etc., were 
invited and made and the trustees or owners concerned were addressed. 

PuBLiaTY Work. . . 

Bulletins were issued to the press from time to time detailing accounts of work m 
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he districts and other relevant information regarding the progress of propaganda. 

A general appeal addressed to the Trustees of Hindu Temples was issued by the 
Secretary and circulated through press and in pamphlet from in English, Marathi, 
and Hindi all over the country. Prominent workers and eminent leaders in other 
ovinces were approached to issue similar appeals. These appeals, it appears, had 
eood effect upon the mind of most people whose attitude in matters of internal 
reform of Hindu society had been markedly favourable during recent years. For 
a variety of reasons every thinking Hindu, belonging to whatever school of thought, 
appears to realise to-day the supreme need of a complete overhauling of social 
lifb in order to effect a| re-adjustment that would answer all the pressing needs 
of the day and bring about stocial solidarity. 

Response 

The first temple opened through the Committee's efforts was the big Datta 
Durbar temple at Ellichpur in Berars. Influential Hindu organisations besides 
the Congress had been vigorously working towards the same end and a very good 
response was beginning to be made without any opposition worth the name almost 
everywhere. About half-a-dozen temples in the mofussil towns and villages were 
announced to have been declared open and the trustees of some of the biggest 
temples in Bombay were being successfully moved. Sjt. Bhopatkar, President, 
Poona Asprishyata Nivarak Mandal issed a closely reasoned appeal addressed to 
the trustees of the historical Paryati Temple of Poona exhorting them to open the 
doors of the famous temple to all Hindus including untouchables. 

Second Stage 

Our appeals were vigorously supported by a number of leading caste H ndus and 
it seemed for a while to promise rich fruition when suddenly the movement of direct 
action under the title of “Temple Entry Satyagraha*’ was launched by certain leaders 
of the untouchable communities iii Poona to force an entry into the Parvati 
Temple. 

An Anxious Situation 

With the broadcasting of moderate ideas of freedom and self-assertion in the 
matter of birth-rights and as a result of years of earnest efforts of the reforming 
sections among Hindus, a sudden self-consciousness has swept over the depressed 
classes during recent years. To their leaders the existing disabilities are too 
galling to be tolerated for a moment longer and they are naturally impatient with 
the pace of reform wh.ch even their accredited sympathisers among caste Hindus 
would deem acceptable for the moment. They attacked the caste Hindu leaders 
and workers, questioned their bonafides and attributed all their efforts for the 
uplift of the untouchables to sheer jealousy of Mussalmans or Christians. In 
Bombay they openly talked of equality of status not only in all out-door dealings 
but in the matter of inter-dining and inter-marriage. They endorsed the action 
of those who gave up Hindu Religion and embraced Islam as the most effective 
method of leaching a lesson to the Hindus. The “Satyagraha” which the Bombay 
untouchable leaders proposed to resort to was naturally different from the well- 
known methods of Mahatma Gandhi inasmuch as they did not make too much of a 
fetish of non-violence. All these upset the Hindu population in Bombay and 
Poona almost entirely and an atmosphere of increasing good-will that had prevailed 
was completely marred for the time being. Acute tension prevailed both in Bombay 
and Poona for weeks and the news and the controversies raging in the city proved 
equally disastrous to the atmosphere in the districts. The alarmist and die-hard 
among the class Hindus got a unique opportunity to raise the cry of 
religion in danger" and setting up a bitter opposition among the caste Hindus and 
representing the temple entry agitation as only the thin end of the wedge. The 
signboards at the entrance of most temples “for Hindus only” were substituted 
S' haste for new ones bearing the words “admission restricted to High Caste 
Hindus only" and legal authorities were ransacked to unearth judicial decisions 
in support of maintaining intact the customary bans. Most trustees now realised for 
Jhe first time that there were legal diflficulties in the way of removal of customary 
bans m Temples. Difficulties which could hardly have arisen in an atmosphere 
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of universal good-will now loomed large and insurmountable and barred the way 
of further progress. 

Remedies Suggested 

The tension however is now slowly subsiding and the trustees* in many places 
have begun to reconsider their position. Steps are under consideration to approach 
the courts for a fresh judicial pronouncement that may take full cognisance of the 
religious and the socil out-look for the modern Hindu. Eminent counsel like Mr. 
Jayakar who is regarded as one of the foremost authorities on Hindu Law, 
Customs and Tradition have opined that a favourably judicial pronouncement is 
within the range of possibility despite previous decision. Legislation on the lines 
of the removal of the Caste Disabilities Act has also been suggested and Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar has published a draft bill which he intends to introduce during the next 
session of the Legislative Assembly. 

Suspension and Resumption of Parvati Satyagraha 

Poona Satyagraha was suspended for a fortnight on the leaders of the local 
Asprishyata Nivarak Mandal and Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar and Jamnalal Bajaj 
offering to mediate with the trustees. They all tried to move the trustees but 
unfortunately failed to persuade the latter under the atmosphere of bitterness and 
distrust that prevailed. The “Satyagraha** was thereupon resumed and is still 
continuing, batches of untouchables, aided by some caste Hindu sympathisers who 
have cast in their lot with the Satyagrahis from the start, daily visit the Parvati 
temple and sit waiting at the foot of the temple which is kept closed and bolted 
since the commencement of the Satyagraha. The Poona Satyagrahis have till now 
observed exemplary non-violence inspite of provocation and actual violence on one or 
two occasions on the part of caste Hindu opponents or by the guards specially 
appointed by the trustees. 

The Committee had to work hard during these months of acute tension. The 
Brahmin Non-Brahmin bitterness already existing in Poona and the Deccan con- 
tributed to aggravate the tension. 

The Committee and the Satyagraha 

The Committee’s attitude on the question of Satyagraha had to be determined 
even before the Poona and Bombay situations developed. The president of the 
Hindu Mission, Calcutta, under date 12-^29 wrote to Sit. Jamnalal Bajaj intimating 
him of Satyagraha having been started in respect of the Kali Temple at Munshigan j 
“to assert the inherent right of every Hindu to enter and offer Puja irrespective of 
caste and creed in that place of public worship” and soliciting his opinion and help 
in that connection. Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj wrote in reply that the existing conditions 
did not warrant starting Satyagraha at once, and that the question of entering into 
temples was a delicate matter needing special handling. There was danger of 
creating interna] jealousy among the various Hindu communities and jeopardising 
unity. He started it as his opinion that if Satyagraha should be resorted to the 
caste Hindus should take the initiative. 

The conditions indicated in the reply represented the situation in Bombay and 
in Deccan perhaps to a much greater degree than in Bengal. Half-a-dozen temples 
were already thrown open, people who spontaneously lifted the ban but had not 
announced their act in the press were coming forward and informing the organisa- 
tions concentrating on this question of their having already admitted untouchables 
to their temples, schools or wells. Appeals were issued by prominent orthodox 
Hindus wielding considerable influence in the Society to lift the ban and take these 
little brethren closer. Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj in the extensive tours he made during 
the year had everywhere evinced an atmosphere of good-will and of earn^tness 
which would have surprised the roost sanguine reformer a few years ago. 

Ganpati, Navaratri and Dussarah festivals the caste Hindus fraternised with 
untouchables on an absolutely unprecedented scale, organised processions, meetings, 
Bhajan parties and special occasions to admit them or mix with them and went out 
of their way to take them closer in a variety of ways. Under these^ hopeful conditions 
the launching of Satyagraha by untouchable leaders coupled with the declarations 
they made regarding the reasons that prompted them to take the initiative was 
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ettable however unobjectionable or justifiable it might be in theory. Our Com- 
^*^tee had*thercfore to disapprove of the Satyagraha in Poona as in the case of 
Munshiganj, though i** congratulated the Satyagrahis for the non-violence they 
aintained m spite of the injuries they sustained during the first approach to 
the temple. It also offered to help them in moving the trustees to come to settle- 
ment The negotiations unfortunately proved of no avail as did also the Committee's 
efforts to induce the Satyagrahis to postpone a resumption of Satyagraha. 

The Secretary’s statements regarding the Poona situation, the negotiations with 
the trustees and with Satyagrahis were published in the press from time to time and 
in order to further allay the situation a manifesto calling upon the Hindu community 
as a whole to realise the urgfency of doing away with untouchability was issued by 
the Committee. It warned the Hindus of the dangers involved in delaying to solve 
the problem and allowing spasmodic attempts to be made by various people to solve 
it in their own way and appealed to all caste Hindus and their organisations to take 
speedy action for the extinction of untouchability in all public places and outdoor 
dealings. The appeal was signed by almost i all the prominent Hindus of Bombay, 
a large number of them well-known for their orthodox style of living. The manifesto 
was published in the press and circulated all over the country and similar appeals 
were issued in Ahmedabad, Karachi and many other cities, signed by foremost 
local Hindu citizens and Hindu leaders, lesser people signing in thousands. 

The Committee is confident that if sustained and vigorous efforts are made by 
Hindu Congressmen on proper lines, the problem of untouchability is capable of 
being solved for all practical purposes without recourse to direct action which may 
involve the Hindu society in an internecine struggle at a most critical juncture 
in the history of the nation. If, however, this is not accomplished soon, we may be 
unable to avoid a vast and embarrassing domestic struggle for which the Hindus 
may have to thank none but themselves. For ‘it is impossible*' to quote the words 
of Mahatma Gandhi, **to avoid an exhibition of inpatience and worse, if after havinp^ 
awakened them G* e. the so-called untouchable classes) to a sense of their awful posi- 
tion, we do not succeed in easing it for them before it becomes too late.” 

Temples And Wells Opened. 


The following is the list of temples declared opened under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee or through the efforts of its members, workers and sympathisers ^ 


1. Datta Darbar Temple 

2. Muruti „ 

3. Koteshwar „ 

4. Rama's „ 

5. Fakirchand's „ 

6 . Byahorji's Radhakrishna Temple 

7. Naramadaji's Temple 

8 . Purnani Khair Mai Temple 

9. Bilaiya's Radhakrishna Temple 

10. Bade Mahabir's Temble 

11. Rama's Temple 

12. Dikshitpura Shiv Temple 

13- Shankar and Mahabir Temple 
14* Ekveera Devi Temple 
15- Maruti Temple 


Ellichpur (Berar) 
Akola. 

Wai (Dt. Satara) 
Gulal Wadi, Bombay. 
Jubbulpore. 


Tumsar (C. P.) 
Kinai (Oudh State) 
Satara. 


(Seth Jamnalal Bajaj had opened his own temple of Laxmi Narayan before this 
Committee was formed!) 

Temples declared opened through the efforts of other origanisations or individuals 
working on similar lines are — 


Ekbote's Temple 

Ganpati „ 

Yamai Devi „ 

Kirloskar's „ 

Maruti 

Untouchables ate freely admitted 


Umerkhed (Berars) 
Pimpalner (Khandesh) 
Aundh (Dt. Satra) 
Kirloskar Wadi, Satara. 
Poona (Camp) 

and allowed to worship at Kailadevi's 
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ancient temple ovrned by the State of Karauli in Rajputana. They are allowed 
to take the Darshan and sit to listen to religious discourse on occasions at Rama’s 
temple, Sholapur. 

Through the efforts of the Secretary all the 27 Municipal wells were thrown 
open to the untouchables at Wardha. A number of wells were also thrown open 
during the Secretary’s visit at Tumsar and Gondia in C. P. Municipalities 
and local boards are being moved to HR the ban over schools, water wells, 
Dharmashalas, etc. wherever it still exists and to see that the benefits conferred 
are enjoyed by the untouchables wherever it has been lifted. These bodies are 
also being moved to withhold exemptions from tax in respect to all temples, etc., 
which persist in maintaining the ban against untouchables. ^ 

It must be noted that in all parts of the country temples are being opened 
to untouchables by caste Hindus on their own initiative many of whom often do 
not announce the fact or the local events are not reported to wider public. Many 
District Congress Committees do not function though they exist in name and 
no information is collected or furnished by them in response to repeated requests 
made by this Committee. 

No sort of ban exists against untouchables on the Kirloskar Industrial Settlement 
at Kirloskar Wadi (Dt. Satara) and untouchables numbering 80 live and work 
and deal with fellow residents on the colony without any distinction whatever, 
including in the temple. It is also understood that no untouchability exists in 
most part of the district of Purulia (Bihar) and in Gwalior State villages. A resolu- 
tion had been passed throwing open 3 more temples in Bombay and its vicinity but 
the trustees have not yet formally declared the temples open in the press owing to the 
necessary arrangements not having been yet completed. 

Through the efforts of the Committee a Conference of some of the Bombay 
Temple Trustees and the leaders of untouchables was brought about at Mr. Jayakar’s 
house in Bombay with a view to discuss the legal aspect of the temple-entry question 
and to find if possible a Modm Operandi to cut the gordian knot of the legal barrier. 
A procedure was found under which Temple Trustees could approach the Court for 
direction and the Trustees agreed to proceed upon that line of procedure as soon as 
cause for action had arisen the untouchables co-operating. 

The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee held this month a Conference of 
leading Hindus and sympathisers of the Anti-untouchabiliiy movement which was 
attended by Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj and representatives of various organisations including 
those of the depressed classes, as also by a fair number of Temple Trustees. 
Suggestions were invited and made for effectively carrying on the Anti-untouchability 
propaganda in various spheres and a sub- committee was formed to execute the 
programme of work laid down. 

The Committee’s special thanks are due to Mr. M. R. layakar, M. L. A., Bar-at- 
Law and Sjt. 5 . G. Kher, Solicitor, Bombay, for the most valuable assistance they 
have rendered to the Committee at a great sacrifice of their time and personal 
convenience, in the most delicate and trying task of negotiating with the trustees 
of various Bombay Temples in the midst of a most difficult situation. With Sjt. 
Kher the cause of the untouchables is a passion. There is hardly an organisation 
for the uplift of untouchables in Bombay with which he is not closely connected. 
His zeal and sweetness of temper coupled with his undoubted abilities in the legal 

S rofession makes him irresistible and his influence is discernible everywhere. It is 
ifficult to thank him adequately for all that he has done for the Committee and for 
the cause generally. 

Swami Anand took charge of the Committee’s Central Office in Bombay from 
the commencement and did all the work for the Secretary whose absence at the 
Bombay Central Office of the Committee was almost continued savela few day 
dying visits occasionally. Sjt. Pundalikji Katagade's services were lent by Sjt. 
Gangadharrao Deshpande for propaganda work in the districts for which Sjt. Punda- 
likjee is eminently fitted. He continuall]^ toured in Berars, Bombay and Mahar^htra 
districts and most of the temples opened in these provinces are the fruit of his efforts. 
Both Swami Ananda*s and SjU Pundlikji’s services have been honorary. 



The l^rohibition Committee Report 

The following report on Prohibition was submitted by Mr, C. Rajagopalachari 
to the All huiia Congress Committee 

The Indian National Congress at Calcutta adopted the following as Clause I of the 
resolution on “Future Programme** : — 

“In the Legislature and outside every attempt will be made to bring about Total 
Prohibition of Intoxicating Drugs and Drinks, picketting of liquor and drug shops 
shall be organised wherever desirable and possible.** 

In pursuance of this, the Working Committee of the Congress adopted the 
following resolution on 3rd January : — 

“Resolved that Mr. C. Rajagopalachari be authorised on behalf of the Committee 
to suggest a scheme and apjjoint a Committee to carry out the programme of 
Prohibition mentioned in Clause I of the resolution on Future Programme.** 

I accordingly formulated a scheme and suggested names for the Committee. 
The scheme was adopted and the following Central Committee for Prohibition 
was appointed : Dr. M. A. Ansari, Sjt. Vallabhai J. Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad 
and myself. 

A meeting of this Committee was held at Ahmedabad on 4th March 1929. All 
the members were present except Dr. Ansari. I was appointed Secretary and 
was authorised to act in the name of the Committee and take all steps to carry out 
the scheme. 

It was resolved further to start work only in such areas where satisfactory workers 
were forthcoming and where facilities for carrying on the Campaign were available 
and to co-operate with other bodies working towards the same end, including caste 
and communal nanchayets. 

Circulars were sent to the Secretaries of several Provincial Congress Committees 
to form sub committees in their respective provinces and appoint a special Secretary 
for this work. The following provinces appointed special secretaries for Prohibition 
wimse names are given below ; 

Andhra ; Sjt. A. Govindacharyulu, Ellore. 

Assam : Dr. Harekrishna Das, Gauhati. 

C. P. Hindusiani : Mr. D. P. Misra, 174, Civil Lines. Jubbulpore. 

Gujrat ; Sjt. K. V. Mehta and Miss Mituben Petit. 

Maharashtra : Stj. N. R. Gunjal, M. L. C., Kasba Peth, Poona city. 

Tamilnad : .Sjts K. Sanianam, Gandhi Ashram, and M. Bhaktavatsalam 
1/14 Sannadhi Street, Mylapore, Madras. 

Punjab ; Dr. Parashuram Sharma, Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore. 

U. P. : Sjt Shri Krishna Chandra Sharma, Kalabhairava, Benares City. 

In Bihar, Babu Rajendra Prasad himself is doing the work. 

Towards the end of the last year I was approached by Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla 
^rough Mahatma Gandhi to take over charge of the Hon. Secretaryship of the 
Prohibition League of India from Rev. Herbert Anderson who was going away to 
England. After some correspondence I accepted the office and formally took charge 
of it on 1st April, 1929. This has in no way hindered but has rather helped the 
work. I have not found any difficulty in inducing them all to help and co-operate 
in the Congress Campaign. 

My tours have been so far restricted to Tamilnad. As the work of Prohibition 
propaganda lies more among the illiterate, it has been necessary to restrict my 
movements in this matter. I did an intensive tour and propaganda in three 
in the South, — North Arcot, Chingelput and Salem. Altogether I have 
addressed 60 meetings up till no v on the subject. 

beyeral thousands of handbills and other literature on the subject of Drink have 
been distributed. 

A valuable booklet on “Foreign Liquor in India** written by Rev. Herbert 
Anderson and published by the Prohibition League has been distributed. 
I* nrawn considerable attention. The quarterly magazine of the Prohibition 
eague, * Prohibition*' which is now edited by me is drawing much more public 
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attention than before. A Tamil monthly journal *'Vimochanam*’ is published 
by me dealing with the subject of Prohibition in a popular manner. 

In order to mobilise public opinion I printed and circulated a Total Prohibition 
Pledge Form among the various Provincial Secretaries with a request to print 
it in the form of books in the language of their respective provinces and distributed 
them for taking signatures. I got bookis printed myself for use in Tamil nad, circulated 
them among workers available in the various districts. I distributed 261 pledge 
books in Tamilnad and most of the books are yet unreturned. As far as returned 
they number about 8000 signatures. 

Individual pledge forms were sent with covering letters to members of the 
Council of State, Legislative Assembly and Legislative Councils of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay and Central Provinces. I omitted names obviously unsuitable 
for the purpose of approaching in this Campaign. But a preponderating number 
of those approached have not cared to reply. Replies were received from only 
64 legislators. These replies however do not exhaust the number of pepple 
pledged to support Total Prohibition as a large number of those who have not 
replied are already pledged to it on their party tickets. 

Local Bodies in Tamilnad and Andhra have been specially circularised and in 
response to this a dozen Municipal and Local Boards have adopted resolutions 
recording their opinion in favour of Total Prohibition and calling upon the Govern- 
ment to prohibit all intoxicating Drinks and Drugs and offering their services in 
enforcement. Ocher Boards in the province are following. 

The Andhra Local Bodies Conference which met in Bezwada in the first week of 
September adopted an emphatic resolution for Total Prohibition and appealed 
to all Local Bodies in Andhra Desha to record their opinion in the same 
manner. 

The Hindu Religious Endowments Board, Madras, a statutory body has issued 
a memorandum strongly advising Temple Committees and trustees throughout 
the Presidency (Andhra and Tamilnad) not to lease out their trees for manufacture 
of liquor. This is a great step as there are many temple trees in South India used 
for toddy tapping. 

After taking up this work I may say without exaggeration that all my time is 
being taken up by it. There is voluminous correspondence to be carried on besides 
tours and meetings and personal propaganda and the publication of written literature. 

As a result of the agitation in regard to Prohibition, the Madras Govern: uent 
has been compelled to undertake a step which though by itself is not satisfactory 
and is probably only a dilatory measure, is yet a symptom of the pressure of public 
opinion. They have allotted 4 lakhs of rupees for the carrying on of official pro- 
paganda for Total Abstinence among the people. This step has drawn considerable 
attention abroad. The United Provinces Government is also taking a similar 
step, and it is probable that other provinces may follow. Though the Government 
propaganda is directed only to preaching Total Abstinence, maintaining its liquor 
shops and its traffic in drugs, the propaganda carried on in its name will necessarily 
lead in spite of itself to an increased agitation for Total Prohibition. 

Provinces. 

Tamilnad * — The Provincial Congress Committee appointed a sub-committee with 
Sjts. K. Santanam and M. Bhaktavatsalam as Joint Secretaries and allotted a sum of 
Rs. 500 for its expenses. They have enrolled the League of Youth and the Hindustani 
Seva Dal branches in Madras as their worker for Prohibition. The League of Youth 
is carrying on good work and is organising Prohibition demonstrations and 
exhibitions. The sub-committee has also printed and distributed some literature. 

Karnatak — ^The Secretary, Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee informed 
me on the loth June that their Council resolved to appoint a whole-time organiser 
and that Mr. R, R. Diwakar, one of the Secretaries, was authorised to select a 
worker. On account of Mr. Diwakar’s illness the work was delayed. On 14th 
Noveinber however the Assistant Secretary of the Karnatak Provincial Congress 
Committee reported that no special sub-committee or whole-time worker was 
appointed but that two districts of Dharwar and South Canara were carrying on the 
Campaign with special workers. 
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Mr. R. S. Hukkeriker was in charge of the Campaign in Dharwar and Mr. K. S, 
Karanth in South Canara. Mr. Karanth has been doing propaganda and staging 
some dramas in his district. 

Prohibition Pledge Books were printed in Canarese and were distributed. They 
have not yet been returned. 

Andhra. — Mr. A. Uovindacharyulu, the Prohibition Secretary, has been carrying 
on the Campaign through the press and platform. He toured in Kistna, West 
and East Godavari districts and addressed nearly 2o meetings personally. Other 
members of the sub-committee also addressed several meetings. Mr. Govinda- 
charyulu has kept l^mself in touch with local bodies in his province in 
regard to this matter. The Taluk Boards of Ellore, Bheemavaram, 
Rajahmundry, Ramachandrapuram and Cocanada and the District Boards of East 
and West Godavari have to be congratulated for their unanimous resolutions not 
to lease out their trees for toddy even though it meant considerable loss of revenue. 
It is hoped that the initiative of the Andhra Provincial Local Bodies Conference 
will be taken up by all local bodies throughout India. 

Maharashtra. — Mr. N. R. Gunjal, M. L. C., 'writes that the work is being 
carried on fairly well. 

Oifjrat. — The Secretary, Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee, reports that 
the Prohibition Campaign is carried on in a limited area systematically. The area 
selected is Surat district and a Taluka of Broach District. Village organisation 
and caste Panchayets whole-heartedly support the movement. In spite of opposition 
from the Excise Department and license-holders much progress has been made. 
Consumption of liquor is repored to have been reduced by 50 per cent. Rigid 
picketting is going on in a number of villages. The total nuniber of volunteers 
working in the Campaign is more than 350. There were no bidders for about 266 
toddy shops out of 956 put up for auction. The Excise Revenue of the district of 
Surat has fallen by lakhs this year. Last year there had been a fall of 6 lakhs 
already. 

There is a strong Prohibition movement carried on among the Raniparaj 
people and Kolis of Bardoli, Jalalpur, Mandvi and Olpad talukas. It has also 
spread into the neighbouring Baroda territory. In Jalalpur picketting has been 
resorted to by 400 Koli volunteers under the supervision of a Parsi Sanyasi and 
Sjt. Ravishanker Vyas. Twelve liquor shops are being picketted round Karadi village. 
Caste organisations are helping the Campaign. The Surat District Campaign is 
being organised by Sjt. K. N. Desai. Caste organisations have made the Campaign 
their own. There are more than 100 bhajan mandals and at least a thousand 
individuals actively working in this campaign. The latest phase of the movement 
is the voluntary rooting, out of the date-trees by their owners. These trees had 
been utilised only for drawing toddy, and the villagers taking vows of abstinence 
and picketting toddy shops naturally came to this logical conclusion of their attitude 
One Raniparaj village in Bardoli has chopped of more than 300 trees and the 
movement is spreading. 

C. P, Maharashtra, — Mr. Poonamchand Ranka reports that 10 meetings and 6 
demonstrations were conducted and a thousand pledges taken. 

Punjab — In Punjab a Committee consising of Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 
Sh. Siraj*ud-Din Pracha and Dr. Parashuram Sharma was appointed for the 
Prohibition Campaign. Temperance Societies were approached for co-operation. 
The Punjab Temperance Federation and the Amritsar Temperance Society arc 
reported to be doing good work. 

No reports have been received from other Congress Committees. 

Accounts 

There is a statement of accounts appended. I have requested Rev. Herbert 
Anderson to purchase and send a good lantern and slides for which I have not 
yet received the estimates. I anticipate a good deal of expenditure in the near future. 

... General 

The public agitation in regard to Total Prohibition of intoxicating Drinks and 
Urugs has considerably increased in volume and intensity. The ^mpaign has 
drawn international notice and sympathy. The press as well as politicians devote 
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considerable attention to the subject far more than they ever did before. The Govern- 
ment also exhibits increasing anxiety to satisfy the public in this matier and appears 
to feel that Prohibition is coming. I hope greatly to increase the scope of my work 
in the course of the next year. 

Finally, I take the liberty of saying that in case the constitutional Conference 
talked about comes off, it is hoped that the Congress delegation will remember 
to press the Prohibition Clause, XVIII of Article 4 (Fundamental rights) of the 
draft Constitution unanimously adopted at the All- Parties Convention. It would 
be fatal to frame a new Constitution scheduling Excise and E«ccise Revenue as a 
Provincial subject. Ifa due sense of proportion in regard to the poverty of the 
country is realised and the monstrously high salaries and ^excessive establishments 
now maintained in all the services are cut down as they must be when we come 
to our own, the financial difficulties in the way of Total Prohibition will easily 
disappear and the resources of the lowest strata of the population will be conserved 
to the advantage of the Nation in every way. 


The Bengal Election Dispute 

Before the reports given above were adopted by the All India Congress Committee 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose (Bengal) moved that as the duly elected members of 
the A. I. C. C. from Bengal were not allowed to take part in that meeting the house 
be adjourned. Thereupon the President Pt. Motilal Nehru made a statement explain- 
ing the position in regard to the Bengal election dispute and ruled out of order the 
adjournment motion of Mr. Bose. Further discussion then ensued on the Bengal 
dispute. General Secretary Pt. Jawharlal Nehru suggested at this stage that as the 
matter was important technical objections might be waived and the A. I 0. C. might 
go into the dispute if an appeal was submitted in a proper form. Mr. G. Harisarvot- 
tama Rau (Andhra) however insisted that the house must adjourn in order to decide 
the question whether the Committee was properly constituted and it could not trans- 
act any business until that question was decided. The adjournment motion was dis- 
allowed by the President. Mr. S. C. Mitra then gave formal notice of appeal against 
the Working Committee’s decision on the Bengal dispute. The President stated that 
the appeal would be taken up the next day after due notice was given to the other 
side. Thereupon Mr. Harisarvottama Rau and many of the members from Bengal 
walked out in protest. 

Thereafter the Committee resolved itself into the Subjects Committee. 

The A. L C, C, met again on December 28, 1929, 

The President Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru stated that in view of the special circums- 
tances of the case the appeal preferred by Mr. S. C. Mitra (Bengal) be taken into 
consideration by the A. I. C. C. The Subjects Committee accordingly reconverted 
itself into the A. I. C. C. 

At this stage Dr. B. C. Roy (Bengal) stated that as a matter of compromise, the 
appeal should not be proceeded with, and that in addition to the old A. I. C. C. 
members from Bengal present, six members of the new A. I. C. C. be allowed to take 
part in the Subjects Committee provided the total of these members did not exceed 
the number allotted to Bengal. 

It was stated that the parties agreed to this and it was stated also that Pt. Motilai 
Nehru had approved of this procedure. The President pointed out that this was a 
breach of the constitution, but as it was a compromise the house, if it so chose, might 
agree to the proposal. 

Mr. Nariman (Burma) suggested that this might be taken as a variation of the 
interlocutory order:passed by the then president, Pt. Motilal Nehru. 

After some discussion Dr. Roy’s suggestion as varied by Mr. Nariman was accep- 
ted and the Committee resolved itself into the Subjects Committee. 

The A, I. C. C, met again on December 29y 1929, 

Mr. Sen-Gupta (Bengal) complained of the publication of the press statement 
which appeared in the Lahore morning papers on December 29, over the signatures 
of 28 members of the A. I. C. C. from Bengal and which attacked the impartiality ana 
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integrity of the then president Pt. Motilal Nehru in regard to the Bengal elec- 
tion dispute and also impugned the authority of the W orking Committee. Mr. Sen- 
Gupta stated that he had agreed to the arrangement of the previous day in the in- 
terests of peace but in view of the attitude of the other party he was compelled to 
withdraw his consent to that arrangement rnd requested the house to go into the 
whole question and give its verdict. M. Subhas Chandra Bose supported by Dr. B. 
C. Roy (BengJil) and Mr. Abdur Rahim (Bengal) explained that their statement had 
been supplied to the press on the 27th inst., that is, soon after their walk-out on that 
day and that therefore they were not responsible for its late publication and conse- 
quent misunderstandings. Mr. T. Prakasam (Andhra) objected to reopening of the 
Bengal question. The President Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru strongly objected to his 
hona fides or his predecessor's or the Working Committee's 6ona fides being questioned 
and wanted the house to go into the whole matter. Pt. Motilal Nehru also stated that 
under the circumstances he must claim an open enquiry, for, his own honour had 
been questioned. The house accordingly agreed to enquire into the Bengal election 
matter the next day, the 30th December. The Committee then resolved itself into 
the Subjects Committee. 

The A. L ( 7 . C. met on December 30 , 1929 . 

After some preliminary discussion Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru who as General Secretary 
had dealt with the files concerning the Bengal dispute read to the house the whole- 
correspondence tracing the history of the case. Pt. Motilal Nehru also spoke. 
After some more discussion Mr. S. C. Bose explained that his statement had been 
issued before the compromise had been arrived at and though he told the Free Press 
to withhold it, it unfortunately found its way in the papers. 

He further said that there certainly had been misunderstandings and he had been 
under a misapprehension regarding several matieis. He regretted this. He had full 
faith in Pandit Motilal Nehru's fairness and had never wished to attack his bona fiAes 
He was still prepared to leave the decision of the dispute to Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and to abide by it whatever it might be. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru on behalf of himself and the Working Committee accepted 
the expression of regret and hoped that there would be no repetition of such 
occurrences. 

The President announced that in view of what had taken place the compromise 
arrived at on December 28, would hold good and that the additional six members 
from Bengal would participate in the Subjects Committee. 

The Committee then resolved itself into the Subjects Committee. 

terminalion of the Congress the A. I. C. C* met again on January 1, 


Mahatma Gandhi stated that in accordance with the established convention the 
house should ratify the personnel of the Cabinet selected by the President, and read 
names chosen by the President in consultation with a few others : 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pt. Motilal Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Syt. C. 
Kajappalachariar, Shri Vallabhbhai J. Patel, Shri J. M. Sen-Gupta, Sardar Sardul 
Doulairam^^^^^*^* ^ Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Dr. Satyapal and Shri Jairamdas 

ch Abdur Rahim objected to this procedure and wanted that individual names 
ouid be put before the house and voted upon. Mr. Satyamurti also opposed the 
prowdure and proposed following additional names for the Working Committee : 

Mr. h. ^rinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. T. Prakasam. 

Anea *•* T'u ' (sind) |)roposed the names of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Dr, 

* • L ^*^®sident explained that it was always a pleasure for anyone to co- 
Mrs. Naidu and Dr. Ansari, but both of them had expressed 
nof Working Committee and hence their names were 

furtiiAt. J (Punjab) supported Mr. Satyamurti's suggestion and 

^ Satyamurti's name for the Working Committee but the latter 
nand»c ^^^imohan Chatterjee (Punjab) suggested Swami Govinda- 

the r . A* Jamnalal Bajaj (ex-officio) suggested that 

name should house en->bloc, Mr. Satyamurti wanted that each 
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The President stated that he would take the sense of the house as regards the 
procedure and would then give his decision. On votes being taken as to whether 
the list proposed by Mr. Gandhi should be voted upon as a whole or not, 78 votes 
were in favour of taking it pm bloc and 62 were against this procedure. As the 
President was announcing these figures, Mr. S. Satyamurti walked out in protest. 
He was followed by about 30 other members. The President stated that the walk- 
out was hasty as he had not yet announced his decision in regard to the procedure 
he chose to adopt. Indeed in view of the close voting he had decided to put the 
names individually to vote in order to avoid all possible dissatisfaction or misunder- 
standing. But Mr. Satyamurti and others acted in a. precipitate manner. Mr. 
K. Punniah (Sind) moved adjournment of the house till next morning with a view 
to allowing the walkers-out an opportunity to come back. The adjournment motion 
was seconded by Mr. Abdur Rahim but on being put to the vote was declared lost. 

A ballot was taken for the election of meihbers to the Working Committee 
and the official list of the ten names given above was declared carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 


The Indian National Congress 

OPENING DAY--2m DECEMBER 1929 

The Forty-fourth session of the Indian National Congress commenced its silting 
on Sunday, the 29th December 1929 at 5 p. m. amidst unique enthusiasm at Lajpat 
Nagar, Lahore. The huge pandal, which could accommodate about fifteen thousand 
men was taxed to its utmost capacity. 

With tri-coloured National flags and inspiring mottos placed here and there, 
with hanging wreaths and loud speakers, with its high ornamental rostrum the Pai.clul 
presented a spectacle at once imposing and inspiring. 

Punctually at 5 p. rn. amidst thundering cheers and shouts of Bande Mataram the 
President-elect accompanied by Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, entpred the Pandal in a procession consisting of ex-Presidents of the 
Congress and other prominent leaders. 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of Bande Mataram by a band of 
ladies in pin drop silence, the whoie House stan ling in reverence. Another song 
extolling the self-immolation of martyr Jatindra Nath Das drew enthusiastic cheers 
from the audience. 

The Welcome Address. 

Then Dr. Kitchlew read his address welcoming the deleg«ates. After this Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru delivered his presidential address in Hindi which was a masterly 
analysis of problems that the nation would face in their march towards the goal of 
Freedom. 

Dr. Kitchlew, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his speech, after 
giving an elaborate history of what he called the economic and political exploitation 
of India by Britain referred to the non-cooperation movement of 1921 and said 
that the people as a whole gave a splendid response to the call of revolution. “The 
leaders and workers, men and women, young and old, without any distinction of 
castes and creeds gladly filled the jails in their thousands and paid the penalty 
of deliberately violating the laws of the foreign bureaucratic system of Government. 
Something untoward happened at Chauri Chaura and one or two other places ana 
there was a dead stop to our movement at the most psychological moment ot 
its struggle for existence.*’ 

He said that the Hindu-Muslim differences were only transitory. They were 
the result of a tremendous reaction and if left alone would have died 
death, but goaded by the taunts of bureaucrats they tried to solve them. The Aii- 
Parties Conference had done them no good ; on the contrary by giving a status t 
rank communalists they had done immeasurable harm to the political movemen. 
The Nehru Committee appointed by the Congress did all in its power to bring 
about an amicable settlement of inter-communal questions but their report had n 
brought them any real solution of those questions. Dr. Kitchlew felt that tne 
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something fundamentally wrong about their conception of religion in connection 
the political life of the country. “Let us realise that religion is after all only 
matter of opinion, of faith, of conviction which can be changed at any moment 
? one's life. Let us therefore get rid of this notion of having religion as the basis 
our political rights and political demands and divisions. The cries of religion 
dane^ or religious culture in danger, are the result of distrust and suspicion created 
by the policy of divide and rule.'* 

Masses Would Follow Them 

He urged them to have a good fighting programme based on a truly national 
and economic basis. He ^as sure that the masses would immediately follow their 
ie.rl During the Satyagraha and non-cooperation days they and the petty 
bourgeoisie did not cry to halt. In fact they felt annoyed at the retreat at Bardoli. 
The ^masses even today were organising themselves on a politico-economic basis 
iiid by their strikes and demonstrations were already showing wonderful signs of 
unity. He reiterated that no religious culture was in danger. If they must have a 
provision in the future constitution let there be a general provision to the effect that 
any question relating to religion or religious culture should not be decided in the case 
of objection unless a fixed number of members professing that religion and present 
in the meeting gave their support. That in his opinion would afford better protection 
than the vicious and barbarous system of separate representation on communal lines. 

Passing on to the question of political status Dr. Kitchlew said that after the 
passage of the Madras resolution declaring independence as the goal we stand 
pledged as honourable men to declare independence not only an ideal for our country 
but our immediate objective. Two days more and the stipulated period of twelve 
months would pass. Hitherto the charter has not arrived (from His Majesty.) It 
may be still in transit or it may not have been sent at all. Therefore let us make 
our preparations in haste and prove to the world that we are really honest and 
serious-minded patriots, dreadfully in earnest, and we mean business." 

Repressive Measures 

The speaker next referred to what he called repressive measures — the Trades 
Dispute Bill, the Safety Bill. They attacked their elementary rights, the freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of association, and began to send Indian 
patriots to the lock-up and jails in great numbers. Then it was suddenly discovered 
dmt India was becoming the hotbed of revolutionary conspiracies of the most 
violent type and prosecutions were launched on a scale that baffled imagination. 
Cases cropped up as if by a touch of the magic wand. In Ireland as late as 1924 
an amnesty was granted to downright cold-blooded murderers and their political status 
was recognised. This was not being done in India. Canada and South Africa, he said, 
had to fight hard before they got Dominion Status; Ireland after centuries of repression 
won their Free State only when the Sinn Feiners and Republicans came into the open 
with their parallel Government and the Irish volunteers by successfully carrying 
out a programme of guerilla warfare made things rather hot for the Black and 
Tans and the horde of English and Irish spies and reactionaries. 

Mass Civil Disobedience 

He had no faith in the sincerity of the Labour Government. The latter would 
i‘Ot make Dominion Status their party question and risk their reputation and 
chances of holding office for the sake of India. No self-respecting people could 
entertain even the idea of making the future of a nation dependent on the goodwill 
and fortunes of an alien political party of a domineering nation. India's freedom 
could be attained only through India’s own efforts. The history of the nations 
that had attained freedom as well as the history of the Indian political struggle told 
them that self-reliance, sacrifice and suffering were the only aids to Swaraj. He 
suggested the following programme for the country : (1) The Congress should 
of K cotnplete independence as its immediate objective ; (ii) complete boycott 
01 the legislatures ; (iii) the organisation of a national army of workers with a view 
w co-ordinate and combine different workers and peasants* organisations ; (iv) the 
fganisation of a permanent body of full-time national workers, paid as well as 
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honorary ; (v) the organisation of mass civil disobedience as well as individual 
civil disobedience in selected areas under the direction of a compact and small 
centra] committee of action with full powers of control. 

Concluding he said : “Today we are once again on the eve of a period of 
dynamic action. I appeal to Mahatmaji, pray come and lead us. We are ready 
but let there be no repetition of Ghauri Chaura and turning back once we get our 
feet onward. Let the slogan be onward, onward until the goal is reached.*^ 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the English rendering of the Presiddhtial Address, delivered 
in Hindusthani by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru : — 

Comrades, — For four and forty years this National Congress has laboured for 
the freedom of India. During this period it has somewhat slowly, but surely awakened 
national consciousness from its long stupor and built up the national movement. If 
to-day we are gathered here at a crisis of our destiny, conscious of our strength as 
well as of our weakness and looking with hope and apprehension to the future, it is 
well that we give first thought to those who have gone before us and who spent out 
their lives with little hope of reward so that those that followed them may have the 
joy of achievement. Many of the giants of old are not with us and we of a later day 
standing on an eminence of their creation may often decry their efforts. That is the 
way of the world. But none of you can forget them, or the great work they did 
in laying the foundations of a free India. And none of us can ever forget that glori* 
ous band of men and women who without reckoning the consequences have laid 
down their young lives or si)ent their bright youth in suffering and torment in utter 
protest against a foreign domination. Many of their names even are not known to 
us. They laboured and suffered in silence without any expectation of public applause 
and by their heart’s blood they nursed the tender plant of India’s freedom. While 
many of us temporised and compromised, they stood up and proclaimed a people s 
right to freedom and declared to the world that India even in her degradation had the 
spark of life in her, because she refused to submit to tyranny and serfdom. Brick by 
brick has our national movement been built up, and often on the prostrate bodies of 
her martyred sons has India advanced. The giants of old may not be with us but 
the courage of old is with us still and India can yet produce martyrs like Jatindas and 
Wizaya. 

This is the glorious heritage that we have inherited and you wish to put me in 
charge of it. 1 know well that I occupy this honoured place by chance more than by 
your deliberate design. Your desire was to choose another — one who towers above all 
others, in the present day world of ours — and there could have been no wiser choice. 
But fate and he conspired together and thurst me against your will and mine into 
this terrible seat of responsibility. Should I express my gratitude to you for having 
placed me in this dilemma ? But I am grateful indeed for your confidence in one 
who strangely lacks it himself. 

You will discuss many vital national problems that face us to-day and your deci- 
sions may change the course of Indian history. But you are not the only people that 
are faced with problems. The whole world to-day is one vast question-mark and 
every country and every people is in the melting pot. The age of faith, with the 
comfort and stability it brings, is past, and there is questioning about everything, 
however permanent or sacred it might have appeared to our forefathers. Every- 
where there is doubt and restlessness and the foundations of the state and society 
are in process of transformation. Old established ideas of liberty, justice, propeny 
and even family are being attacked and the outcome hangs in the balance. We 
appear to be in a dissolving period of history when the world is in labour and out of 
her travail will give birth to a new order. 

No one can say what the future will bring, but we may assert with some 
confidence that Asia and even India will play a determining part in future world policy. 

European Domination coming to end 

The brief day of European domination is already approaching its end. Europe 
has ceased to be the centre of activity and interest. The future is with 
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America and Asia. Owing to false and incomplete history many of us have been led 
t think that Europe has always dominated over the rest of the world and Asia 
has always let the legions of the West thunder past and has plunged in thought 
a^ain We have forgotten that for millennia the legions of Asia overran Europe 
and modern Europe itself largely consists of the descendants of those invaders 
from Asia. We have forgotten that it was India that finally broke the military 
oower of Alexander. Thought has undoubtedly been the glory of Asia and specially 
of India but in the field of action the record of Asia has been equally great. But 
none of us desires that the legions of Asia or Europe should overrun continents 
again. We have all had enough of them. 

^ India to-day is a part of ja world movement. Not only China, Turkey, Persia 
and Egypt, but also Russia and the countries of the West are taking part in this 
movement, and India cannot isolate herself from it. We have our own problems, 
difficult and intricate, and we cannot run away from them and take shelter in the 
wider problems that affect the world. But if we ignore the world we do so at our 

^^^^Civilisation to-day, such as it is, is not the creation or the monopoly of one people 
or nation. It is a complete fabric to which all countries have contributed and then 
have adapted to suit their particular needs. And if India has a message to give to 
the world, as I hope she has, she has also to receive and learn much from the 
messages of other peoples. 

Why India Fell 


When everything is changing it is well to remember the long course of Indian 
history. Few things in history are more amazing than the wonderful stability of 
social structure in India which withstood the impact of numerous alien influences and 
thousands of years of change and conflict. It withstood them because it always 
sought to absorb them and tolerate them. Its aim was not to exterminate but to 
establish an equilibrium between different cultures. Aryans and non-Aryans settled 
down together recognising each other's right to their culture, and outsiders who 
came like the Parsis found a welcome and a place in the social order. With the 
coming of the Moslems the equilibrium was disturbed, but India sought to restore 
it and largely succeeded. Unhappily for us, before we could adjust our differences, 
the political structure broke down, the British came and we fell. 

Great as was the success of India in evolving a stable society she failed in a 
vital particular and because she failed in this she fell and remains fallen. No 
solution was found for the problem of equality. India deliberately ignored this and 
built up her social structure on inequality and we have the tragic consequences 
of this in the millions of our people who till yesterday were suppressed and had 
little opportunity for growth. 

And yet when Europe fought her wars of religion and Christians massacred each 
other in the name of their Saviour, India was tolerant, although, alas, there is 
little of this toleration lo-day. Having attained some measure of religious liberty, 
Europe sought after political liberty and political and legal equality. ^ Having 
attained these also she finds that they mean very 1 ttle without economic liberty 
and equality. And so to-day politics have ceased to have much meaning and the 
most vital question is that of social and economic equality. 

India also will have to find a solution to this problem and until she does so her 
political and social structure cannot have stability. That solution need not necessari- 
ly follow the example of any other country. It must, if it has to endure, be based on 
the genius of her people and be an outcome of her thought and culture. And when 
It IS found, the unhappy differences between various communities, which trouble us 
to-day and keep our freedom, will automatically disappear. 

Distrust And Suspicion 

Indeed the real differences have already largely gone, but fear of each other and 
distrust and suspicion remain and sow seeds of discord. The problem before us is 
not one of removing differences. They can well remain side by side and enrich our 
culture. The problem is how to remove fear and suspicion and being 
intangible they are hard to get at. An earnest attempt was made last year by the 
All Parties Conference and much progress was made towards the goal. But we must 
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admit with sorrow that success has not wholly crowned its efforts. Many of our 
Muslim and Sikh friends have strenuously opposed the solutions suggested and pas- 
sions have been roused over mathematical figures and percentages. Logic and cold 
reason are poor weapons to fight fear and distrust. Only faith and generosity can 
overcome them. I can only hope that the leaders of various communities will have 
this faith and |^enerosity in ample measure. What shall we gain for ourselves or for 
our community if all of us are slaves in a slave country ? And what can we lose if 
once we remove the shackles from India and can breathe the air of freedom ? Do we 
want outsiders who are not of us and who have kept us in bondage to be the protec- 
tors of our little rights and privileges, when they deny us the very right to freedom 1 
tfJo majority can crush a determined minority and no minority can be sufficiently pro- 
tected by a little addition to its seats in a legistature. Let us remember that in the 
world to-day almost everywhere a very small minority holds wealth and power and 
dominates over the great majority. 

I have no love for bigotry and dogmatism in religion and I am glad that they are 
weakening. Nor do I love communalism in any shape or form. I find it difficult 
to appreciate why political or economic rights should depend on the membership 
of a religious group or community. I can fully understand the right to freedom in 
religion and the right to one's own culture, and in India specially, which has always 
acknowledged and granted these rights, it should be no difficult matter to ensure 
their continuance. We have only to find out some way whereby we may root out 
the fear and distrust that darken our horizon to-day. The politics of a subject race 
are largely based on fear and we have been too long under subjection to get rid of 
them easily. 

I was born a Hindu, but I do not know how far I am justified in calling myself 
one or in speaking on behalf of Hindus. But birth still counts in this country and 
by right of birth I shall venture to submit to the leaders of the Hindus that it should 
be their privilege to take the lead in generosity. Generosity is not only good morals 
but is often good politics and sound expediency. And it is inconceivable to me that 
in a free India the Hindus can ever be powerless. So far as I am concerned I would 
gladly ask our Moslem and Sikh friends to take what they will without protest or 
argument from me. I know that the time is coming soon when these labels and 
appellations will have little meaning and when our struggle will be on an economic 
basis. Meanwhile it matters little what our mutual arrangements are, provided only 
that we do not build up barriers which will come in the way of our future progress. 

All Parties Report to be Put Aside 

The time has indeed already come when the All Parties Report has to be put 
aside and we march forward unfettered to our goal. You will remember the 
lesolution of the last Congress which fixed a year of grace for the adoption 
of the All Parties scheme. That year is nearly over and the natural issue of that 
decision is for this Congress to declare in favour of independence and devise 
sanctions to achieve it. 

That year has not brought Dominion Status of the All Parties Constitution. 
It has brought instead suffering and greater repression of our national and labour 
movements and how many of our comrades are to-day forcibly kept away from us 
by the alien power ! How many of them suffer exile in foreign countries and are 
refused facilities ^ to return to their Motherland ! The army of occupation holds 
our country in its iron grip and the whii> of the master is ever ready to come 
down on the best of us who dare to raise their heads. The answer to the Calcutta 
resolution has been clear and definite 

Recently there has been a seeming offer of peace. The Viceroy has stated on 

behalf of the British Government that the leaders of Indian opinion will be invited 

to confer with the Government on the subject of India's future constitution, 

Viceroy means well and his language was the language of peace. But even tiie 
Viceroy's goodwill and courteous phrases are poor substitutes for the hard tacts 
that confront us. 

Devious Ways of British Diplomacy 

We have sufficient experience of the devious ways of the British 
beware of it. The offer that the British Government made was vague and tn 
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was no commitment or promise of performance. Only by the greatest stretch of 
imagination could it be interpreted as a possible response to the Calcutta resolution. 
Many leaders of various political parties met together soon after and considered it. 
They gave it the most favourable interpretation for they desired peace and were 
willing m go half wa^ to meet it. Butin courteous language they made it. clear 
what the vital conditions for its acceptance were. 

Many of us who believed in independence and were convinced that the offer was 
only a device to lead us astray and create division in our ranks suffered bitter anguish 
and were torn with doubt. Were we justified in precipitating a terrible national 
struggle with all its inevitable consequences of suffering for many when there was 
even an outside chance cfi honourable peace ? 

With much searching of heart we signed that manifesto and I know not to-day 
if we did right or wrong. Later came the explanations and amplifications in the 
British Parliament and elsewhere and all doubt, if doubt there was, was removed as 
10 the true significance of the offer. Even so your Working Committee chose to 
keep open the door of negotiation and left it to this Congress to take the final 
decision. 

‘Dominion Status in Action* a Snare 

During the last few days there has been another discussion of this subject in the 
British House of Commons and the Secretary of State for India has endeavoured to 
point out that successive British Governments have tried to prove not only by words 
but by deed also the sincerity of their faith in regard to India. We must recognise 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn's desire to do something for India and his anxiety to secure 
the goodwill of the Indian people. But his speech and the other speeches made 
in Parliament carry us no further. ‘Dominion Status in action' to which he draws 
attention has been a snare for us and has certainly not reduced the exploitation of 
India. The burdens on the Indian masses are even greater to-day because of this 
‘Dominion Status in action' and the so-called constitutional reforms of ten years ago. 
High Commissioners in London and representatives on the League of Nations 
and the purchase of stores and Indian Governors and high officials are no parts 
of our demand. We want to put an end to the exploitation of India's poor and 
to get the reality of power and not merely the livery of office. Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
has given us a record of the achievements of the past decade. He could have added 
to it by referring to martial law in the Punjab, and the Jallianwala Bagh shooting 
and the repression and exploitation that have gone continually during this period 
of ‘Dominion Status in action,’ He has given us some insight into what more of 
Dominion Status may mean for us. It means the shadow of authority to a handful 
of Indians and more repression and exploitation of the masses. 

What will this Congress do ? The conditions for co-operation remain unfulfilled. 
Can we co-operate so long as there are guarantees that real freedom will come to us ? 
Can we co-operate when our comrades lie in prison and repression continues ? Can 
we CO operate until we are assured that real peace is sought after and not merely a 
tactical advantage over us ? Peace cannot come at the point of the bayonet and if we 
are to continue to be dominated over by an alien people let us at least be no consen- 
ting parties to it. 

The Goal Of Independence 

If the Calcutta resolution holds we have but one goal to-day, that of independence. 
Independence is not a happy word in the world to-day for it means exclusiveness 
and isolation Civilization has had enough of narrow nationalism and gropes towards 
a wider co-operation and interdependence. And if we use the word independence we 
do so (not ?) in the sense hostile to the larger ideals. Independence for us means com- 
plete freedom from British domination and British imperialism. Having attained 
our freedom I have no doubt that India will welcome all attempts at world co-opera- 
tion and federation and will even agree to give up part of her own independence to' 
a larger group of which she is an equal member. 

The British Empire to-day is not such a group and cannot be so long as it domi- 
nates over millions of people and holds large areas of the world's surface despite the 
will of their inhabitants. It cannot be a true commonwealth so long as imperialism 
1$ Its basis and the exploitation of oth^r races its chief means of sustenance. The^ 
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Brftish Empire to-day is indeed gradually undergoing a process of political 
dissolution, it is in a state of unstable equilibrium. The Union of South Africa is 
not a very happy member of the famil^r nor is the Irish Free State 
a willing one. Egypt drifts away. India could never be an equal 
member of the commonwealth unless imperialism and all it implies is discarded. 
So long as this is not done India’s position in the Empire must be one of subser- 
vience and her exploitation will continue. The embrace of the British Empire is 
a dangerous thing. It is not and cannot be the life-giving embrace of affection 
freely given and returned. And if it is not that it will be what it has been in the 
past, the embrace of death. « 

Grievous Burden on Masses. 

There is talk of world peace and pacts have been signed by the nations of the 
world. But despite pacts armaments grow and beautiful language is the only 
homage that is paid to the Goddess of Peace. Peace can only come when the 
causes of war are removed. So long as there is the domination of one country 
over another there will always be attempts to subvert the existing order and no 
stable equilibrium can endure. Out of imperialism and capitalism peace can 
never come. And it is because the British Empire stands for these and bases 
itself on the exploitation of the masses that we can find no willing place in it. 
No gain that may come to us is worth anything unless it helps in removing the 
grievous burdens on our masses. The weight of a great empire is heavy to carry 
and long our people have endured it. Their backs are bent down and their 
spirit has almost broken. How will they share in the commonwealth partnership 
if the burden of exploitation continues ? Many of the problems we have to face 
are the problems of vested interests, mostly created or encouraged by the British 
Government. The interests of Rulers of Indian States, of British officials and 
British capital and Indian capital and of the owners of big zamindaris are ever 
thrust before us and they clamour for protection. The unhappy millions who really 
need protection are almost voiceless and have few advocates. So long as the 
British Empire continues in India, in whatever shape it may do so, it will strengthen 
these vested interests and create more. And each one of them will be fresh obstacle 
in our way. Of necessity the Government has to rely on opposition and the symbol of 
its rule is the secret service with its despicable and contemptible train of provocateurs, 
informers and approvers. 

We have had much controversy about independence and Dominion Status and we 
have quarrelled about words. But the real thing is the conquest of power by what- 
ever name it may be called. I do not think that any form of Dominion Status appli- 
cable to India will give us real power. A test of this power would be the entire with- 
drawal of the alien army of occupation and economic control. Let us therefore 
concentrate on these and the rest will follow easily. 

We stand, therefore, to-day for the fullest freedom of India. This Congress has not 
acknowledged and will not acknowledge the right of the British Parliament to dicate 
to us in any way. To it we make no appeal. But ws do appeal to the Parliament 
and conscience of the world and to them we shall demonstrate, I hope, that India 
submits no longer to any foreign domination. To-day or to-morrow we may not be 
strong enough to assert our will. 

We are very conscious of our weakness and there is no boasting in us or pride of 
strength. But let no one, least of all England, mistake or underrate the meaning or 
strength of our resolve. Solemnly, with full knowledge of consequences I hope, we 
shall take it and there will be no turning back. A great nation cannot be thwarted 
for long when once its mind is clear and resolved. If to-day we fail and to-morrow 
brings no success, the day after will follow and bring achievement. 

^ We are weary of strife and hunger for peace and opportunity to work constructive- 
ly for our country. Do we enjoy the breaking up of our homes and the sight of our 
brave young men going on strike and losing even his miserable pittance and starving • 
He does so by sheer compulsion when there is no other way for him. 

Perilous Path of National Strife 

And we who take this perilous path of national strife do so because there is no 
other way to an honourable peace. But we long for peace and the hand of fellowship 
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will always be stretched out to all who may care to grasp it. But behind the hand 
will be a body which will not bend to injustice and a mind that will not surrender 

on any vital point. ^ ^ , 

With the struggle before us the time for determining our future constitution is 
not yet. For two years or more we have drawn up constitutions and finally 
the All Parties Committee put a crown to these efforts by drawing up a scheme of 
its own which the Congress adopted for a year. The labour that went to the 
making of this scheme was not wasted and India has profited by it. But the year 
is oast and we have to face new circumstances which require action rather than 
constitution making Yet we cannot ignore the problems that beset us and that 
will make or mar our druggie and our future constitution. We have to aim at 
social adjustment and equilibrium and to overcome the forces of disruption ihat 
have been the bane of India. 

I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a republican and am no believer 
in kings and princes or in the order which produces the modern kings of industry, 
who have greater power over the lives and fortunes of men than even the kings 
of old, and whose methods are as predatory as those of old feudal aristocracy. 

I recognise, however, that it may not be possible for a body constituted as is this 
National Congress and in the present circumstances of the country to adopt a full 
socialistic programme. But we must realise that the philosophy of socialism has 
gradually permeated the entire structure of society the world over and almost the 
the only point in dispute is the pace and the methods of advance 
to its full realisation. India will have to go that way too if she seeks to end her 
poverty and inequality though she may evolve her own methods and may adopt the 
ideal to the genius of her race. 

We have three major problems — the minorities, the Indian States, and labour 
and peasantry. I have dealt already with the question of minorities. I shall only 
repeat that we must give the fullest assurance by our words and our deeds that their 
culture and traditions will be safe. 


The Indian States. 

The Indian States, even for India, are the most curious, relics of a by-gone age. 
Many of their rulers apparently still believe in the divine right of kings — puppet 
kings though they be — and consider the state and all it contains to be their personal 
property, which they can squander at will. A few of them have a sense of respon- 
sibility and have endeavoured to serve their people, but many of them have hardly 
any redeeming feature. 

It is perhaps unjust to blame them, for they are but the products of a vicious 
system and it is the system that will ultimately have to go. One of the rulers has 
told us frankly that even in case of war between India and England he will stand 
for England and fight his mother country. That is the measure of his patriotism. 
It is not surprising then that they claim, and their claim finds acceptance with the 
British Government, that they alone can represent their subjects at any conference 
and no one even of their subjects may have any say ? The Indian States cannot live 
apart from the rest of India and their rulers must, unless they accept their inevitable 
limitations, go the way of others who thought like them. And the only people who 
have a right to determine the future of the Sta es must be ihe people of those States 
including the rulers. This Congress which claims self-determination cannot deny 
It to the people of the States. Meanwhile the Congress is perfectly willing to confer 
with such rulers as are prepared to do so and to devise means whereby the transition 
may not be too sudden. But in no event can the people of the States be ignored. 

Peasantry and Labour. 

major problem is the biggest of all. For India means the peasantry 
and labour and to the extent that we raise them and satisfy their wants wilf "iviB 
m our task. And the measure of the strength of our national movemeiit 
will be the measure of their adherence to it. We can only gain them to our side 
Dy our espousing their cause which is really the country's cause. The Congress has 
oiten expressed its good-will towards them but beyond that it has not gone. The 
congress it is said must hold the balance fairly between capital and labour and 
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zamindar and tenant. But the balance has been and is terribly weighed on one 
side and to maintain injustice and exploitation. The only way to right it is to do 
away with the domination of any one class over another. The All-India Congress 
Committee accepted this ideal of social and economic change in a resolution it 
passed some months ago in Bombay. I hope the Congress will also set its seal on 
It and will further draw up a programme of such changes as can be immediately put 
in operation. 

In this programme perhaps the Congress as a whole cannot go very far to-day. 
But it must keep the ultimate ideal in view and work for it. The question is not 
merely of wages and charity doled out by an employer or landlord. Paternalism in 
industrjr or in the land is but a form of charity with all its sting and its utter 
incapacity to root out the evil. The new theory of trusteeship, which some advocate, 
is equally barren. For trusteeship means that the power for good or evil remains 
, with the self-appointed trustee and he may exercise it as he wills. The sole trusteeship 
that can be fair is the trusteeship of the nation and not of one individual or a group. 
Many Englishmen honestly consider themselves the trustees for India, and yet to 
what a condition they have reduced our country ! 

We have to decide for whose benefit industry must be run and the land produce 
food. To-day the abundance that the land produces is not for the peasant or the 
labourer who work on it ; and industry's chief function is supposed to be to produce 
millionaires. However golden the harvest and heavy the dividends, the mud huis 
and hovels and nakedness of our people testify to the glory of the British Empire 
and of our present social system. 

Our economic programme must therefore be based on a human outlook and mubi 
not sacrifice man to money. If an industry cannot be run without starving its 
workers then the industry must close down. If the workers on the land have not 
enough to eat then the intermediaries who deprive them of their full share must go. 
The least that every worker in field or factory is entitled to is a minimum wage 
which will enable him to live in moderate comfort, and human hours of labour which 
do not break his strength and spirit. The All-Parties Committee accepted the 
principle and included it in their recommendations. I hope the Congress will also 
do and will in addition be prepared to accept its natural consequences. Further 
that it will adopt the well-known demands of labour for a better life, and will give 
every assistance to it to organise itself and prepare itself for the day when it can 
control industry on a co-operative basis. 

The Cry of The Peasantry. 

But ndustrial labour is only a small part of India although it is rapidly becoming 
a force that cannot be ignored. It is the peasantry that cry loudly, piteously for 
relief and our programme must deal with their present condition. Real relief can 
only come by a great change in the land laws and the basis of the present system 
of land (enure. We have among us many big landowners and we welcome them. 
But they must realise that the ownership of large estates by individuals, which is the 
outcome of a state resembling the old feudalism of Europe, is a rapidly disappearing 
phenomenon all over the /^orld. Even in countries which are the strongholds of 
vCRpitalism the large estates are being split up and given to the peasantry who 
work on them. In India also we have large areas where the system of peasant 
proprietorship prevails and we shall have to extend this all over the country. ^ I 
hope that in doing so we may have the cooperation of some at least of the big 
landowners. . , 

It is not possible for this Congress at its annual session to draw up any 
economic programme. It can only lay down some general principles and call 
> upon the All-India Congress Committee to fill in the details in cooperation with the 
, representatives of the Trade Union Congress and pother organisation which are 
'vitally interested in this matter. Indeed I hope that the cooperation between 
, this Congress and the Trade Union Congress will grow and the two organisations 
will fight side by side in future struggles. i. r rp 

All these are pious hopes till we gain power and the real problem theretore 
before us is the conquest of power. We shall not do so by subtle reasoning or 
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argument or lawyers’ quibbles, but by the forging of sanctions to enforce the 
nation’s will. To that end this Congress must address itself. 

The Congress Organisation. 

The past year has been one of preparation for us and we have made every 
effort to reorganise and strengthen the Congress organisation. The results have 
been considerable and our organisation is in a better state to-day than at any time 
since the reaction which followed the non-co-operation movement. But our 
weaknesses are many and are apparent enough. Mutual strife even within Congress 
Committees, is unhappily too common and election squabbles drain all our strength 
and energy. How can we fight a great fight if we cannot get over this ancient 
weakness of ours and risef above our petty selves ? 1 earnestly hope that with a 
strong programme of action before the country our perspective will improve and 
we will not tolerate this barren and demoralising strife. 

What can this programme be ? Our choice is limited, not by our own constitution 
which we can change at our will, but by facts and circumstances. Article one of 
our constitution lays down that our methods must be legitimate and peaceful. 
Legitimate I hope they will always be, for we must not sully the great cause for 
which we stand by any deed that will bring dishonour to it and that we may 
ourselves regret later. Peaceful I should like thern to be for the methods of peace are 
more desirable and more enduring than those of violence. Violence too often brings 
reaction and demoralisation in its train, and in our country specially it may lead to 
disruption. It is perfectly true that organised violence rules the world to-day and it 
may be that we could profit by its use. But we have not the material or the training 
for organised violence and individual or sporadic violence is a confession of despair. 
The great majority of us, I take it, judge the issue not on moral but on practical 
grounds, and if we reject the way of violence it is because it promises no substantial 
results. But if this Congress or the nation at any future time comes to the conclusion 
that methods of violence will rid us of slavery then I have no doubt that it will adopt 
them. Violence is bad but slavery is far worse. Let us also remember 
that the great apostle of non-violence has himself told us that it is bettet to fight than 
to refuse to fight out of cowardice. 


Peaceful Mass Movement 

Any great movement for liberation to-day must necessarily be a mass movement 
vSi movement must essentially be peaceful, except in times of organised revolt. 
Whether we have the noncoperation of a decade ago or the modern industrial wea- 
pon of the general strike, the basis is peaceful organisation and peaceful action. And 
It the principal movement is a peaceful one contemporaneous attempts at sporadic 
violence can only distract attention and weaken it. It is not possible to carry on at one 
time the two movements side by side. We have to choose and strictly 
What the choice of this Congress is likely to be I have no 
aouDt. It can only choose a peaceful mass movement. 

Not and tactics of the non- cooperation movement ? 

made to Programmes and tactics must be 

« th?s tn “ ** desirable for this Congress 

fhV AH inHf, r^ That should be the work of its executive, 

the All-India Congress Committee. But the principles have to be fixed. 

Schools— “J?® *® ***’^®® •wycotts— Councils, Law Courts at^ 

When the refuMl of Service in the army and non-payment of taxes 

S wr? 0 D enS ** J*® *>®*8*“ ^ “ ®®® “ow it will be possible fo ^ 

that if will schools. But still I think 

na.t anA ™ Icmslative councils has led to much heated debate in the 

in twain over it. We need not revive 
.ten the p®’^®'’®^ ^®r Circumstances to-day are entirely different. 1 feel that the' 
If ^ ^feTfh? *"?•' s®*”®/®"* ago to permit Congressmen to enter tte SSndl 
fmm !t” ***** t**** * “®‘ prepared to say that some good has not resulted 

between bovcott^^nd f*)}®®®*®** g®®^ ®“d there is no middle course left to-day 

between boycott and full c«w,peratioa All of ns know the demoralisation tL Siere 
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sham legislatures have_ brought in our ranks and how many of our good men, their 
committees and commissions lure away. Our workers are limited in number and we 
can have no mass movement unless they concentrate on it and turn the backs to the 
palatial council chambers of our legislatures. And if we declare for independence 
how can we enter the councils and carry on our humdrum and profitless activities 
there? No programme or policy can be laid down for ever, nor can this Congress 
bind the country or even itself to pursue one line of action indefinitely. But to-day I 
would respectfully urge the Congress that the only policy in regard to the councils is 
a complete boycott of them. The AlMndia Congress Committee recommended this 
course in July last and the time has come to give effect to it. 

This boycott will only be a means to an end. It will release energy and divert 
attention to the real struggle which must take the shape of nonpayment of taxes and, 
where possible, with the cooperation of the labour movement, general strikes. But 
non-payment of taxes must be well organised in specific areas, and f or this 
purpose the Congress should authorise the All-India Congress Committee 
to take the necessary action wherever and whenever it considers desirable. 

The Constructive Programme 

I have not so far referred to the demonstrative programme of the Congress. This 
should certainly continue but the experience of the last few years shows us that by 
itself it does not carry us swiftly enough. It prepares the ground for future action 
and ten years* silent work is bearing fruit to-day. In particular we shall, I hope, 
continue our boycott of foreign cloth and the boycott of British goods. 

Our programme must therefore be one of political and economic boycott. It is 
not possible for us, so long as we are not actually independent, and not even 
then completely, to boycott another country wholly or to sever all connection 
with it. But our endeavour must be to reduce all points of contact with British 
Government and to rely on ourselves. 

We must also make it clear that India will not accept responsibility for all the debts 
that England has piled on her. The Gaya Congress repudiated liability to pay 
these debts and we must repeat this ‘.repudiation and stand by it. Such of India’s 
public debt as has been used for purposrjs beneficial to In.iia we are prepared to 
admit and pay back. But we wholly deny all liability to pay back the vast sums 
which have been raised so that India may be held in subjection and her burdens 
may be increased. In particular the poverty-stricken people of India cannot agree 
to shoulder the burden of the wars fought by England to extend her domain and 
consolidate her position in India. Nor can they accept the many concessions 
lavishly bestowed without even proper compensation on foreign exploiters. 

I have not referred so far to the Indians overseas and I do not propose to say 
much about them. This is not from any want of fellow-feeling with our 
brethren in East Africa or South Africa or Fiji or elsewhere, who are bravely 
struggling against great odds. But their fate will be decided in the plains of India 
and the struggle we are launching into is as much for them as for ourselves. 

For this struggle we want efficient machinery. Our Congress constitution and 
organisation have become too archaic and slow moving and are ill suited to times of 
crisis. The times of great demonstrations are past. We want quiet and irresistible 
action now and this can only be brought about by the strictest discipline in our ranks. 
iQur . resolution must be passed in order to be acted upon. The Congress will gain in 
strength, however small its actual membership may become, if it acts in a disciplined 
way. Small determined minorities have changed the fate of nations. Mobs and 
crowds can do little. Freedom itself involves restraint and discipline, and each one 
of us will have to subordinate himself to the larger good. 

The Congress represents no small minority in the country, and though many may 
be too weak to join it or to work for it, they look to it with hope longing to bring 
them deliverance. Ever since the Calcutta resolution the country has waited with 
anxious expectation for this great day when this Congress meets. None of us can 
say what and when we can achieve, We cannot command succe-s. But success 
often comes to those who dare and act ; it seldom goes to the timid who are 
afraid of the consequences. We play for :high stakes ; and if we seek to 
great things it can only be through great dangers. Whether we succeed soon or late, 
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none but ourselves can stop us from high endeavour and from writing a noble p«ige 
in our country's long and splendid history. 

We have consoiracy cases going on in various parts of the country. They are 
ever with us. But the time has gone for secret conspiracy. We have now an rpen 
conspiracy to free this country from foreign rule, and you, comrades, and all our 
countrymen and countrywomen are invited to join it. But the rewards that are in 
store for you are suffering and prison an 1 it may be death. But you shall also have 
the satisfaction that you have done your little bit for India, the ancient, but ever 
young, and have helped a little in the liberation of humanity from its present bon- 

concluding his address the President himself cried “Long live Revolution" 
and he was followed with continued cries of “Up with National Flag", “Down with 
Union Jack", and “Long live Revolution.” Much excitement prevailed in the House 
when these cries were going on all around. 


Proceedings am Resolutions 

The following two condolence resolutions were then moved from the Chair and 
passed by the Congress, the whole House standing in reverence : — 

1. Jatin Das and Wizaya 

“This Congress expresses its aopreciation of the supreme self-sacrifice of 
Jatindra Nath Das and Phoongi U. Wizaya and offirs its condolence to their families 
and is further of opinion that the foreign Government in India is responsible for 
their self-immolation.” 


2. Condolences 

“This Congress expresses its sorrow at the death of Pandit Gokarannath Misra, 
ex-General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee and Prof. S. M. Paranjpaye 
and Messrs. Bhaktavatsalu Naidu, Rohinikanta Hatibarua, R. K. Lahiri and 
Byomkesh Chakravarti.” 

The President then announced that there would be no open session of the Con- 
gress on the next day which woul 1 be resumed after the sitting of the A I. C. C. on 
the day after next, f.e., the 31st December. Before concluding the day's proceedings 
the President expressed his surprise and regret at the publication of his presidential 
address by some papers contrary to the understanding. 

SECOND DAY—SJst DECEMBER 1929 

On this day after the ‘Bandematram* song was sung, all standing. Dr. Ansari 
General Secretary read messages of sympathy from foreign countries. 

Dr. Ans iri first summarised a message from the League against Imperialism which 
expressed the hope thit India's fight for independence would be successful. Cheers 
were accorded to messages from Mr. Rashbehari Ghose from Japan and Sadhu Singh 
from Nanking. 

Among the messages read'.or mentioned by Dr, Ansari as having been received 
from outside India, were those of the Kabul Congress Committee, the American 
Branch of the Indian Congress, the Fiji Congress, the Socialist Party of Persia, the 
South African Indian Federation, the Indian National Association, Cape Province, the 
South African Indian Congress and the Indian Oppressed Peoples' Association, 
Nanking, China. 

The message from Mr. Mahendra Pratap, Kabul, stated : “The Congress Commi- 
ttee, Kabul, specially requests the Congress to sympathise with Afghanistan and 
accept the principle of world federation and push on organisation and activity to 
^c.Vv\e.ve inde'pendence.** 

Ixom ol \nd\^L otve by Mr. C. Vijiaragba- 

vactiat\aT, ex* rTcs\deiiij bopxuig Vbai madoca aud \ow^-a\^Vvxcd yfOuXd. 

cbatacteriM the discussions and decisions tot on hotVi deMn&ed VvO'« NieW h Ithfc 

India shall be started in the year 1930. 

Mr. Mahendra Fratop, in his letter from Kabul, said ; “We must quite openly 
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•ympathise with Soviet Russia, accept the principle of pan Asian unity, and solemnly 
•grectto work for the complete freeaom of all nations and federations of the world.** ' 

3. Delhi Bomb Outrages 

After the messages had been|read,jMahatma GANDHI movedithe first resolution 
the day which ran as follows 

“This Congress deplores the bomb outrage perpetrated on the Viceroy's train, 
reiterates its own conviction that such action is not only contrary to the creed of 
V hut results in harm being done to the national cause. It congratulates 

the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and their party including the poor servants on their fortu- 
nate and narrow escape.** u 

The Mahatma spoke as follows in English after his speech in Hindustani 
^ I have been asked to give you the substance of what I said in English. In my 
opinion, it is or it will be a good beginning with our resolutions dealing with the duty 
of the Congress, if we begin by passing this unanimously. In coming here to propose 
J h®ve realised my responsibility fully. Mv certain conviction is that the Congress 
will fail in its obvious duty if it does not record this resolution. You find the reasons 
stated in the resolution itself. So long as the Congress creed remains what it is, 
namely, we want to attain Swaraj not by any means, but by peaceful and legitimate 
means, it is our bounden duty to take note of anything that happens in India in 
breach of that creed. You might be told, as I dare say you will be told, that when 
people who do not belong to the Congress organisation, and are not connected with 
It in any shape or forrn, do particular acts which may be contrary to our creed, we 
are in no way and in no sense responsible. Those who think like that have, I say 
in all humility, little sense of the tremendous responsibility that rests on their should- 
era, and they have little sense also of the great status that belongs to the Congress. 
We either claim to represent the thirty crores of Hindustan or we do not. If we 
claim to represent them as I, a humble Congress worker do, and as I hope you also do, 
then It IS our duty to consider ourselves responsible for anything that a single person 
Hindustan may do, if he is born in Hindustan. It does not matter to me in the least 
whether that person is a responsible human being or whether he belongs to the C.I.D. 
Department. I hope you consider C. 1. D. Indians also to be our kith and kin. Everyone 
we expect to convert to our creed, and use his services in the attainment of our goal.” 

‘Not only that but the resolution stated and I hope you believe it, that such acts 
do great harm to the National cause. 

‘‘I do not wish to take up your time by drawing your attention to the various land- 
marks in the history of the Congress which would enable me to prove to your own 
s^^^s^'jction that each bomb outrage has cost India dear. You may say, if you wish, 
that the reforms that were obtained could not have been obtained without bomb out- 
rages or without violence. Let me tell you, that every one of these reforms have 
cost far more than you would care to face. You have paid in millions in exchange 
for your toys. 

“The Congress resolution also congratulates the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and 
their party including the poor servants. In my humble opinion, it is a natural 
corollary to what has been said in the previous part of the resolution. We lose 
nothing Iw showing common courtesy. Not only so, we would be guilty of not 
having understood the implications of our creed if we forget that those English- 
men, whether in authority or not in authority, who choose to remain in India are 
our charge, that we who profess this creed of non-violence should consider our- 
trustees for the safety of their lives. We have a tremendous military burden 
which is crushing the starving millions who are living in the seven hundred^ thousand 
villages in India. That burden is not due to the necessity of our Frontier. That 
is due, let me assure you to the fact, that thirty crores of people are held bond 
slaves by a ^ few thousand Englishmen coming all the way from England. If we 
wuld get rid of this military burden at any stage, it would be the necessity of 
the case that we hold the life of those whom we may even consider our enemies 
as a sacred trust. That is the clearest possible implication, in my humble opi- 
nion, of the creed of non-violence in the political salvation of India. If you hold 
with me. It is not only not a matter of courtesy on your part to tender our^ con- 
gratulations to the viceroy and Lady Irwin and their party, including their ser- 
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vants, and tender congratulations if you will to ourselves also. I hope that you, 
after having listened to everything that might be said against this resolution, pass 
it unanimously and heartily.” (Applause). 

Dr. ANSARI seconded the resolution in Urdu. His first remark, that freedom 
was never won by such 'utrages, roused a protest from certain sections in the 
pandal, while little red flags were waved from one enclosure along with shouts 
of protest. This enclosure was occupied by students for two hundred of whom 
the Reception Committee had issued tickets. Dr. Ansari retorted ; “Even those 
who are wavinpr the red flag should remember that Communist people do not believe 
in individual violence, but believe in mass violence (applause). So, even the 
Communist creed does not permit such an outrage (some voices : no no). Let me 
emphasise that India's whole histoty and culture is against this cowardly outrages 
(applause). I hope you will not say one thing and do another. The world will 
trust you. On the other hand consider the resolution cool v, and adopt this right- 
eous course” (applause). 

Swami GOVINDANANDA opposing the resolution said that the creed of non- 
violence should not be forced on those who were not Congressmen and believed in 
different means to achieve the freedom of the country. The Congress should not 
therefore condemn those who did not believe in the Congress creed. It was very 
difficult to-day to say which party was serving the country better. The time for 
pronouncing any judgment would be when India was free. He further deplored 
that while the resolution condemned the outrage it did not say a word against the 
Government for having arrested several innocent young men at Lahore who had no- 
thing to do with the outrage. 

Dr. ALAM, opposing, appealed to the delegates not to vote out of regard for any 
personality. A new era was dawning and so they should see that their vote followed 
the dictates of conscience. It had been said that the non-violent method was the best. 
Indeed, if that was not to be so he himself would not have followed it for ten years. 
The question however was not whether the method of violence or non-violence 
was to be preferred. The later was indeed preferable, but that had nothing to 
do with the present resolution. The resolution was unimportant, improper and harm- 
ful, and hence needed rejection. Where was the need of repeating the declara- 
gPf belief in non-violence ? Was it due to their having lost faith in their 
belief in non-violence ? By such resolutions, the hands of the administration 
so that several innocent persons were harrassed. Again, did 
the administration at all express any grief at the death of Lalaji which had been 
declared to have been precipitated by the beating by the police officials. 
Indeed, the Government had not even agreed to hold any enquiry into the affair in 
spite of his efforts in the Council. 

Mr. Abdur RAH AM AN, supporting the resolution, said that he honoured every one 
who worked for the cause of the country, yet, as the perpetrator of the outrage in ques- 
tion had gone against the Congress creed, it was the duty of the Congress to maintain 
m|. by passing this resolution. He therefore supported the resolution. (Cries of 

bit down. Go back”). Concluding, the speakerfsaid that if any one of those who made 
^!®s and considered himself capable of leading the country in place of 
^andhiji would come forward to lead them, then the speaker would oppose the 
resolution. 

Mr. RAJA declared that the resolution was contrary to the anti-imperialist outlook 
of the Congress. What mattered it to them whether the bomb hit the Viceroy 
or any other? 

f J*'*^'*sbotamdas TANDON did not agree that the bomb thrower was a coward, 
lOr he played upon his life. The question was whether such brave acts were in the 
counti7*s interest. He felt that the resolution was truthful, and also politically 
expedient. 

Baba Gurdit SINGH of “Komagata Maru” fame felt that by this resolution they 
were deceiving Englishmen, and provoking young men to greater acts of violence, 
tven old men, he thought, did not dislike such outrages, but also did not like to see 
young men go to the gallows. He asked, if a man had a right to do Hijarat to another 
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country, had he not the riprht to sacrifice himself in order not to live under conditions 
of slavery? (applause). Moreover, so long as the Lawrence and Outram statues 
showed the sword by which they won India, young men would be provoked to draw 
the sword (cheers)- 

Mahatma GANDHI replying to the debate did not agree about the interpretation 
put on young men's mind. He caipe into touch with them by thousands either person- 
ally or by correspondence, but even-if young men were of a different view, he must 
fight for the creed he believed in. “Indian National Congress cannot say one thing 
and act another", he observed. 

Voting then proceeded and the task of judging which side had won by a show of 
hands was impossible owing to the almost balanced strengtl^ of both sides. Tellers 
were then appointed to undertake the counting. 

4. Complete Independence 

Introducing next the Independence resolution as adopted by the Subjects Commi- 
ttee, Mahatma Gandhi characterised it as the root of the future Congress work. The 
resolution declared complete Independence as the meaning of Swaraj for the purposes 
of the Congress creed and resolved on the complete b lycott of the legislatures as a 
preliminary step towards organising a campaign for Independence. 

In a short Hindi speech, Mahatma G indhi explained the various parts of the re- 
solution emphasising the Independence and boycott clauses. He reserved arguments 
till the reply to the debate. The following is the text of the resolution : — 

“The Congress endorses the action of the Working Committee in connection 
with the manifesto signed by party leaders, including Congressmen, 
on the Viceregal pronouncement of the 31st October relating to 
Dominion Status and appreciates the efforts of the Viceroy towards the settlement 
of the national movement for Swaraj. The Congress, however, having considered 
all that has since happened, and the result of the meeting between Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders and the Viceroy, is of opinion that nothing 
is to be gained in the existing circumstances by the Congress being represented 
at the proposed Round Table Conference. This Congress therefore in pursuance 
of the resolution passed at its session at Calcutta last year declares that the word 
“Swaraj" in Article I of the Congress Constitution shall mean Complete Independence 
and further declares the entire scheme of the Nehru Committee's report to have 
lapsed and hopes that all Congressmen will henceforth devote their exclusive 
attention to the attainment of Complete Independence for India. As a preliminary 
step towards organising a campaign for Independence and in order to make the 
Congress policy as consistent as possible with the change of creed, this 
Congress resolves upon complete boycott of the Central and Provincial Legis- 
latures and committees constituted by the Government and calls upon the 
Congressmen and others taking part in the national movement to abstain 
from participating, directly or indirectly, in future elections, and directs the 
present Congress members of the Legislatures and Committees to resign their 
seats. This Congress appeals to the nation zealously to prosecute the constructive 
programme of the Congress and authorises the All-India Congress Committee, 
wherever it deems fit, to launch upon a programme of Civil Disobedience, including 
non-payment of taxes, whether in selected areas or otherwise and under such 
safeguards as it may consider necessary." 

Pandit Motilal's Appeal 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU emphasised the importance of the resolution as one by 
which the present session of the Congfress would be known. So far as his experience 
and observation told him he felt that if they changed even a word of the resolution as 
passed by the Subjects Committee, they would be failing in their duty to the Congress. 
If they wished to maintain the dignity of the Congress and stand by their undertaking, 
they would adopt the resolution in the given form. He divided the resolution into 
three parts, one dealing with the past happenings, the other with their duty at present 
and the third with their programme in future. 

Reiterating the terms of the Calcutta resolution, Pandit Motilal described the 
circumstances under which, he said, the talk of the Congress participation in the 
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Round Table Conference had broken down owin^ to the Congress representatives' 
terms for the same not being accepted by the Viceroy. The resolution meely asked 
them to endorse the Working Committee’s action which had been entirely vvithin the 
scope of the Calcutta resolution. The appreciation of the Viceroy's eflForts was a 
mere act of human courtesy. Undoubtedly, by granting Dominion S atus to India 
Britain stood to gain more than India, as the only other alternative for Britain wis to 
wash her hands clean in India. As the talk of Dominion S'atus and Round Table 
Conference had ended the present resolution declared Independence as the goal as 
the only alternative left. 

Dealing with the boycott of Councils, Pandit Motilal confessed that their attention 
had been diverted from their real goal by joining the Councils. Indeed the Govern- 
ment had entrapped mo^t public workers in one Coinmi^ree or other. And they had 
failed to achieve the object which they hoped to. Moreover, if ihey were declaring 
Independence as the creed, then going into the Councils would be eivirely inconsis- 
tent with that creed. Those who insisted on the triple b)yco‘r he counselled to be- 
nefit by past experience and move forward step bv s^ep. Perhaps it might be said 
that ‘because he had himself restarted the practice of the law, he desired to exetnpt 
the boycott of law-courts*. But he had no mind to take any further briefs The third 
part of the resolution empowered the All-India Congress Committee to launch on 
further steps of the campaign which could all be taken in 1930 if the country whole- 
heartedly helped it forward. He exhorted the Congress to accept the resolution, with- 
out which there was no other course left for work for freedom. 

Pandit Malaviya's Amendment 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA moved an am> ndment for postponing the 
change in the creed till after an All-Parties' Conference in March or April next. He 
reiterated the arguments used in the Subjects Committee, and narrated the develop- 
ments that led to the announcement of the Round Table Conference and held that 
the Government had shown a clear intention of fulfilling the national demand. He 
drew attention to the sympathy exhibited by the British Parliament on Mr. 
Brockway's motion. Then, again, both the Butler report and the Simon Commission 
had been put on the shelf. Pandit Malaviya advised the n not to be hasty in taking 
a revolutionary step. He asked, could the Viceroy give any promise regarding 
Dominion Status at this stage? It was premature to say that they would not participate 
in the Round Table Conference. ( Voice : Is there no time-limit ? ) 

Mr. Kelkar’s Amendment 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR, in moving his amendment to delete the words in the resolu- 
tion relating to the boycott of legislatures, said : — 

“It is unfortunate that the flood gates of the miserable controversy as to entry 
into Councils have been re-opened. No one need ’introduce any heat or feeling in 
this matter. I am a cool and collected man, but I am a man all the same with the 
firmest conviction3. I think definitely that it is politically unwise to boycott the 
Councils. The resolution merely seeks to renew the exploded stunt, and I predict 

it is not going to get much support in the country. The situation in 1920 

was quite different. Standing on this platform, Gandhiji spoke words in 
depreciation of Council work, and said that so far as work for independence 

was concerned, not one inch of ground was covered. In reply to that, ^ I 

will say, measure the other peo.oIes’ work by the same foot-rule, and you will 
find they also have not covered one inch of ground. In this demand for 
boycott of the legislatures, there is nothing more than party vendetta, political 
unwisdom and mental perversity. Congressmen in the Councils have not given any 
cause for complaint. There may be quarrels here and there and lack of discipline, 
but such quarrels and lack of discipline are to be found in the other departments 
of the Congress as well. Congressmen in the Councils have carried on obstruction 
and assisted in the constructive programme That Congressmen outside the 
Councils devote their whole time and energy to the constructive programme is a 
fallacy. All along they had been showing a sneaking kind of partiality for Council 
work, and for receiving assistance from Council friends. They did interfere in 
elections and seized auy public advantage that could be got from the Councils. Was 
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this ‘ not apfnfnst the discipline of the Congress ? This sort of boycott, I say, is 
useless. After all, in this world there are workers and shirkers. Workers will 
always work, and shirkers will always shirk whether they go into Councils or stand 
Outside. But the legislatures are the suoreme power-house of the Government and 
if you want to organise against the Government and lead an attack on it, you must 
capture the legislatures. Take the simple example of a dacoity. When the dacoits 
want to enter a house and commit a loot, some of them enter into it and the 
others keep outside on watch, both serving a common purpose. Similarly, Congress 
work in the Councils and outside is co-related and linked for achieving freedom 

-n country. Follow the example of Ireland, and settle a programme which 
will suit the capacities of the people. I plead for an all-round understanding Let 
me do what I can. You do what you can, and and let us all M'ork for the common 
cause of the Motherland." 

Mr. Afzal HAQ also wanted the postponement of the decision till April and was 
surprised at the change of attitude of Pandit Motilal compared with the opinions 
held SIX years ago. 

Mr. S. C. Bose's Counter-Proposition 

Mr. S. C. BOSE next moved the counter resolution which he had placed before 
the Subjects Committee for a parallel Government. The lollowing is the text of his 
resolution : — 

^ “In pursuance of the resolution passed at the last session of the Congress held 

^Jcutta, this Congress now declares that ‘Swarai* in Congress creed means full 
independence implying thereby complete severance of British connection. 

Air ®**^*^^ to bring about the overthrow in India of British Imperialism and its Indian 
Allies and achieve complete independence, this Congress resolves on the one hand 
to carry on ceaseless campaign in favour of independence with a view to establishing 
parallel Government in India and on the other hand launch the campaign of civil 
disobedience including non-payment of taxes and general strikes wherever and 
whenever possible. 

“With a view to give effect to the above twofold programme, this Congress 
calls upon the people of the country to under-take at once the task of organising 
p^®p^uths, workers and the peasants and other oppressed sections of the Indian 

. Closure concentration on the above programme and in conformity 

with the new Congress creed, this Congress declares complete boycott of the central 
Provincial legislatures, committees appointed by the Government, local bodies 
including the institution like Port Trusts and law courts and calls upon the Congress- 
men to abstain from participation in future elections, upon the present members 
Of the legislatures, committees and local bodies to resign their seats, and upon the 
‘^'^yors to suspend their practice forthwith. 

Congress further authorises the All-India Congress Committee to give effect 
to the above programme according to the circumstances prevailing in the country and 
to meet any situation that may arise while executing the above programme". 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, in moving his resolution said : “Before I proceed 
to lay my case I take this opportunity of conveying my cordial and hearty thanks 
to Mahatma Gandhi for coming forward to move a resolution which declares Swaraj 
complete Independence. But I move this amendment because I believe 
that the programme laid down in his resolution is not such as to carry us towards 
the goal of complete Independence. My amendment is consistent with the goal 
and in keeping with the spirit of the times. I have no doubt it will find favour with 
the younger generation in this country, if not now, at least in the next Congress. 

“Mine is a programme of all-round boycott and I do not think it will be, of any 
use to take up one item in the programme of boycott and leave out others. It will 
not be consistent with our creed of independence to go and practise in the law 
courts. It will not be consistent either to enter local bodies, some of which, like the 
Calcutta Corporation, require the oath of allegiance to be taken. There is another 
reason why yon should give them all up. The task before us is so arduous and the 
responsibility on nur shoulders is so great that we shall have to concentrate our 
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whole time and energy on the programme of work. I should like to submit, at this 
stage, that if you are not prepared to go in for complete boycott, it will be no use 
for you to boycott the Councils only. 

“After all, let us be consistent. Let us be for complete boycott or none at all. 

I am an extremist and my principle is — ^all or none. If I am to advocate a policy 
of the capture of public bodies I would like to capture every public body. If we are 
to boycott at all, why not boycott completely and concentrate our attention and 
energy on some other programme? Therefore, 1 would earnestly plead for the 
acceptance of my amendment, because I know public opinion in India to-day re- 
quires it. 

“Now a word or .two on Mahatmaji's resolution. In the preamble, you 

are asked to endorse the action of the Working Committee in subscribing 
to the Delhi manifesto. It is for you to consider whether on the 31st 
December 1929 you are prepared to endorse it. I am not prepared to 

advise any one to do it. Again, are you prepared to accept reference to 

the Round Table Conference ? I would not call it a round table. It is 

certainly not round. I would call it square. A Round Table Conference is a confer- 
ence between two belligerent parties, between plenipotentiaries representing opposite 
sides. I ask you whether the people in India are invited to send any of their 
representatives with full powers to negotiate with the representatives of the British 
Government Or, are we assured that the conclusions arrived at at this conference are 
to be ratified by both parties ? Are we sure that the conclusions of the conference 
are not to go up for the reconsideration before the British Parliament ? You know, 
when the treaty was drawn betw'een Britain and South Africa the conclusions arrived 
at at the conference of both parties were regarded as sacred by both the parlies. 1 
know for a fact that in the case of the South African constitution drawn up at the 
conference, in spite of its grammatical errors, it had to be ratified by the British 
Government, and the British Parliament could not even correct those grammatical 
errors. That is what a round table conference means. What is the character of the 
conference that has been offered to India ? The Simon Commission and its para- 
phernalia are to be there and the conclusions of the conference are to go before the 
Parliament. It is not merely the people of India that should send representatives 
to the conference but the European Chambers of Commerce and the Ruling Chiefs. 
Is there a fight between the British Government on the one hand and the European 
Chambers and Ruling Chiefs on the other ? Is there any fight proceeding between 
Government and loyalists ? I know of no such fight. When there are these bodies 
to send in their representatives to this conference, I say it is not a round table 
conference. But, unfortunately, people in this country insist on calling it so and Bri- 
tishers are equally insistent in not calling it a round table conference. One argu- 
ment more and I have done. The resolution refers to the constructive programme as 
a method whereby we have to achieve the political emancipation of India. I would like 
the House to consider whether the constructive programme, which the Congress has 
been pursuing for the last few years, is something which is sufficient to enable us 
to reach the goal of complete independence. No doubt there is a reference to civil 
disobedience in the resolution. But I submit that the civil disobedience will never 
come until we can organise the workers and peasants and depressed classes on their 
specific grievances. If my programme is adopted it shall be sufficiently effective to 
march on the road to Independence. I appeal to the supporters of the resolution to 
note the altered circumstances and feeling of the people, particularly the younger 
generation, and accept my motion.*’ (Applause.) 

Dr. Alam objects to reference to VlCERpV. 

Dr. Alam objected to the appreciative reference to the Viceroy because on 
the day they were handing down to posterity the Charter of Liberty the same 
resolution should not bear the trace of slavery. This amendment had been defeated 
in the Subjects Committee by only one vote. He hoped the Congress would reserve 
that vote. 

Other Amendments. 

Mr. H. O. Raja (Madras) moved an amendment that besides civil disobedience, 
the Congress should organise labour in order to bring about a general strike. Hardly 
had Mr. Raja begun bis speech when he was greeted by shouts of “No, go back”. 
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The President intervened and silenced the audience. 

Mr. Raja said that a dynamic programme with the help of Labour and the 
Peasantry was necessary to rid the country of slavery. 

Mr. Mad ha van Nair (Kerala) moved for the elimination of the boycott of the 
legislatures. 

Mr. Govindachar (Andhra) moved for the boycott of law courts besides the 
legislatures, as it was dishonest and inconsistent to boycott only the legislatures. 

Mr. Satyamurti's Amendment. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved an amendment to omit the words indicative of non-co- 
operation with the proposed Round Table Conference and the boycott of legislatures. 
He said ; — 

**I whole-heartedly subscribe to the ideal of independence. I believe no self- 
respecting nation can have any goal other than complete independence. But the 
history ot the countries like Ireland, Egypt and South Africa, who fought for Inde- 
pendence, showed that they accepted Dominion Status as a compromise. The fourth 
sentence of the resolution is, however, most mischievous and I ask you to reject it. 
For it asks you to repeat history and the tragic mistake committed of a futile boycott 
of legislatures. 1 wish Desabandhu Das and Lalaji were here to fight this resolution 
for Council boycott. 

“The reasons given for the boycott are wholly unconvincing. It is stated that this 
is a preliminary step towards organising a campaign of Independence. I emphatically 
say ‘no* to it. You can fight elections and win them, God willing, on the issue of 
complete Independence. Is it nothing that you get sixty lakhs of voters to vote in 
favour of those who are for complete independence ? I say that the fight for inde- 
pendence may be carried on both inside and outside the legislatures. I say again that 
the experience of countries like England. Egypt and South Africa must convince 
us that we lose considerably and gain nothing by the boycott of legislatures. We 
are told that the oath of allegiance cannot be taken by those who are pledged to 
Independence. May I ask how these estimable gentlemen agreed not to the boycott 
of law courts administering the law which the legislatures make? How can you 
take part in local bodies which are statutory creatures of legislatures in most of which 
you have to take oath of allegiance ? Then it seems to me if you are not going 
to have a complete programme of immediate civil disobedience for achieving Indepen- 
dence, the boycott of legislatures is a great mistake. 

“Another reason given is that the Congress policy should be as consistent as pos- 
sible with the change of creed. I agree, but beginning with the boycott of legisla- 
tures is beginning at the wrong end. What about insurance companies and co-opera- 
tive societies which are creatures of Government statutes and ought to depend on 
Government assistance ? Gandhiji himself admitted that it is impossible to have com- 
plete non co-operation to-day. Therefore I say that Congressmen capturing the le- 
gislatures is perfectly consistent with the Congress declaration of Independence. 

■ “You are told that the legislatures absorb too much of the time of the Congressmen. 
After all you want only about six to seven hundred men for about fifty days in the 
year in those bodies. Is the country so bankrupt in her resources as not to be able 
to give the necessary number of men to work inside the Councils and outside ? Can 
anybody deny that President Patel has done something to take the nation along the 
- path of Swaraj ? Mahatmaji himself has spoken in praise of the work of the Swara- 
jists, in (he columns of ‘Young India’, in the Central and Provincial Legislatures. Ex- 
periences of countries which have won freedom recently convince me, and must con- 
vince you also, that you have to capture the strategic positions of power and give 
battle to those arrayed against you from every platform. I suggest that we ought to 
synthesise our national activity. We must act on the maxim that those who arc not 
with us are against us and those who are not against us are wirh us. There is no 
immediate programme alternative to the boycott of legislatures. Those Who have 
been asked to come out of the legislatures, what are they to do ? It is impossible to 
accept the boycott with contingent civil disobedience and with no other programme 
^before you. I suggest it is a most suicidal step”. 

Mr. Prakasam’s Amendment 

Mr. Prak*isam, speaking on his amendment to postpone the changje of creed, 
boycott of Icg'scatures and the starting of civil disobedience, said : ^It is a matter 
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of great thankfulness for the country that two great leaders have at last given the 
right lead to the country by refusing to send in any representative from the Congress 
m the so-called Round Table Conference. Sir John Simon, when he was here with 
his Commission, hinted that all those who did not give any evidence before him 
would be called for some conference there. That is the conference which is now 
developed by Mr. Wedgwood Benn. It is not the Round Table Conference at which 
our constitution would be settled but it is one to which the different warring elements 
would be invited. They would be made to quarrel and then they would say : “You 
are quarrelling here and therefore not fit for self Government. The Englishmen are 
so clever and they put their case in such a way as to make the world believe that 
they have made a gestureito India and it is for India to respond. With that object 
Mr. Benn laboured hard and ma de a fallacious speech that India is already enjoying 
Dominion Status. That is how the trap was laid. The Congress leaders discovered 
it and declared that it would be an ignominy and humiliation to send any represent- 
atives across the waters to London on behalf of the Congress.'* 

Having next pleaded for the postponement of the decision on the questions 
referred to by him till after the results of the Conference were known, Mr. Prakasam 
said that the boycott of the legislatures took his breath away. “I cannot understand," 
he proceeded to say, * how Gandhiji has reconciled himself to put in the boycott of 
the legislatures when the boycott of courts is more important when you are having 
an Independence resolution. Independence means complete severance of the 
British connection. A lawyer goes to the court and swears loyahy. If we pass a 
resolution for the boycott of legislatures without the boycott of courts we will make 
ourselves ridiculous. This means independence on the one hand and loyalty on 
the other. Have complete boycott by all means, whether there is response or not. 
Response will come in due course. I have faith in the leaders and the followers. 
If you do not have all boycotts do not have any boycott at all. Lord Irwin was 
touring Southern India a couple of weeks back and all the time be was anxiously 
enquiring in his interviews with non-ofiicials whether, if the Congress refused to 
attend the Round Table Conference, there would be any other strong party. I am 
an admirer of parties in the legislatures, but still in India where once it was not 
possible to have party Government it was left to the Congress to send candidates 
into the legislatures and declare to the world that they would make a party on 
the lines on which Pandit Motilal Nehru was able to do it." 


Mr. Aney's Amendment 

Mr. ANEY moved an amendment proposing the postponement of the question of 
change of creed to a special session of the Congress and permitting partiapation in 
the Round Table Conference, provided adequate representation on it was given to 
the Congress and the political prisoners were released and enjoining Congress 
representatives to place before the conference an approved scheme of Dominion 
Status. He argued that nothing had happened to show that the Indian leaders* terms 
would not be accepted. The presence in Gandhiji's resolution of the clause 
appreciating the Viceroy's efforts was itself a certificate of the change of heart. If 
that were granted, there was evidently cause to give more time for setUement of the 
matter. 


Maulana Zafar Ali's Amendment. 

Maulana ZAFAR ALI moved an amendment which proposed to remove the pream- 
ble, and to set up arbitration courts to administer justice in the place of law courts, 
^d asked the Congress definitely to take upon itself the duty of organising Labour and 
developing bis argument when the bell rang to which he replied : 

When Pandit Malaviya lectured on slavery, be was given fifty minutes, but 1 who 
am teaching liberty get only five minutes." (Laughter). The Maulana succeeded in 
^tting mme tinae, and pleaded that the preamble be removed. He asked, what did 
]^s ciy of Dominion Status mean ? England was hardly of the sise of the Punjab. 

England to become a Dominion of India and not for India to 
work for becoming England's Dominion (cheers). 

39 
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Mr. Abhyankar Supports Dr. Alam*s Amendment 

Mr ABHYANKAR supported Dr. Alam, nnd held that the reference to the Viceroy 
was a symptom of hypocrisy or cowardice. Could they appreciate the acts of a Viceroy 
whose Government was responsible for killing Lalaji or showering lathis on Pandit 
Jawaharlal at Lucknow ? (Cheers and cries of “shame, sharhe'*.) Mr. Abhyankar 
continued : “I wonder why Pandit Jawaharlal is sitting there dumb-founded to-day. 
(Laughter). Gandhiji has told you to pass this resolution as something which would* 
be manly. My definition of a man is one who will give sweet words for a kind act, 
but kick for kick and blow for blow (loud cheers). 1 warn you against being 
deceived.” , 

The President at this stage announced that Mr. Nariman and Mr Raja were not 
duly elected delegates, and could not take part in the voting. 

Mr. Sen Gupta Supports Gandhi*s Resolution 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA said that he would give Gandhiji's resolution whole- 
hearted support which perhaps no other speaker had done. He said : “This resolution 
goQs as far as the Calcutta resolution expected us to go, and as far as the present 
political conditions warrant us to go. (Applause.) The main point is ; Do you have 
in India to-day another commander who can lead the country to victory than Gandhi ? 
(Loud cheers). You have not. You know that to-day Gandhiji has come out of his 
seclusion to lead us again. He has given you his programme.” 

After referring to the Delhi manifesto, Mr. Sen Gupta said : ‘Tt was necessary 
for the Congress leaders before the Congress met to see whether this Viceroy's offer 
was a hoax or not. Most of us knew it was a. hoax. Now that the Viceroy has given 
a clear answer we have a clear duty under the Calcutta resolution to declare Swaraj 
which means complete independence. As for the appreciation of the Viceroy’s service, 
the feelings expressed by Dr. Alam are probably in my breast^ but I am not going to 
quarrel with my commander whom the nation has selected for that little piece of 
appreciation of the Viceroy. (Cheers and applause). The Mahatma says that he found 
the Viceroy sincere in this matter, and that does not apply either to other past acts 
or to the future. As for the boycott of councils 1 stood for council work in 1923, but 
to-day the circumstances have changed. We must change means as circumstances 
change. We, in the Bengal Council, have be^n entirely successful in our Congress 
creed of obstruction ; but now boycott is necessary, when we are going to change 
our creed. As regards local bodies, the Subjects Committee omitted them from 
the boycott. For myself, I feel that so far as Bengal is concerned, it will be a good 
thing if there is a proper boycott of local bodies also.’* (.\pplause). 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta Supports Resolution 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA supported the resolution of Gandhiji although it was good 
only in parts. He opined that the boycott of the legislatures was a great blunder be- 
cause he feared some good legistation like Mr. Haji’s Coastal Reservation Bill before 
the Assembly would not be passed and the Government would be enabled to impose 
afresh burden of taxation on India. He asserted that not all the men on the 
dais of the Congress platform could jointly do as much work as President Patel had 
done in the Assembly. Indeed, barring the Congress platform, there was no better 
place in the country to carry on national propaganda. 

Gandhiji’s Reply To Debate 

Closure was successfully applied and Mahatma GANDHI replied to the debate 
which lasted over seven hours. He first spoke in Hindi and later in English. He 
spoke with much warmth and feeling commending his resolution for the acceptance 
of the Congress session without change of even a comma. He said : ‘ 

‘This resolution has to be considered as a whole. Even if a part of the picture 
is destroyed, the whole of it is destroyed. To this picture, which I hav6 presented to 
you, was given by the Working Committee^all the skill that it is capable of in the fram- 
of it and after a hot discussion it has come to you. ' It is for you either to jjf 
in totd or to accept it in toto but hot' to intmere with it or disturb iL * The tour 
woird^ ‘‘in the existing circumstancesi,” have their definite place and « 

to show wisdom you ought really to understand and tealise that some day or otncr, 
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we shall have to meet in conference with even our enemies. Before that we want 
to be able to establish independence here. But in the existinp^ circumstances it is 
enough protection for you and for the nation and enough hint to the whole wOrld. 
It does presuppose that ^our representatives will not, dare not and cannot go into the 
conference where Dominion Status is a matter for consideration. They can only 
go to a conference where independence is the matter for consideration. Similarly, 
there is the appreciation of the efforts of the Viceroy in connection with the Swaraj 
settlement. Either you believe the testimony of your chosen representatives or 
you reject it. If you really believe that your representatives have told you the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, when they say that the Viceroy seemed to 
mean well, he was courteous throughout and he patiently went through the whole 
matter as if two friends Bad met, does it not behove you — it is not a matter of 
common courtesy merely but it is your bounden duty — to appreciate it ? If you do 
not believe then you must hound us out of the committee and out of the Congress 
pandal. You would have to say, ‘we don’t believe what you are saying under the 
influence of the Viceroy who, being an Englishman and representative of the Govern- 
ment, is incapable of being courteous and of meaning well.'’ If that is your opinion 
you must certainly accept the amendment to delete the words Whereas if you accept 
our testimony that the Viceroy did mean well or seemed to us to mean well, 
then it is your duty to adopt the resolution. This is a matter of courtesy. 

“It is not a sign of courage that a man should be afraid of saying what he feels. 
It is a sign of decided courage when a man shows even to an enemy that which 
he believes to be good. This is what we believe to be good and we have placed 
it before you. So far in connection with the amendment that ii as been so hotly 
debated. As a matter of fact, people who are pledged to the creed of non- 
violence and truth will always go out of the way to perform an act of delicate courtesy 
to think well of the enemy, to see hope where there seems to be utter darkness, 
because a man, truth-loving and non-violent, is always filled with hope, and also 
courage for decisive action. Therefore, pledged to a creed of this character, it is 
your bounden duty to accept this response in the general resolution and reject 
the amendment. 

“Then there is the question of boycott of legjislatures with reference to which 
I can only give you the testimony of those who went into the legislatures with high 
hopes and on the top of it all is Pandit Motilal Nehru. He speaks of the Assembly 
with bitter experience. He says it is no good for him now. He regrets having 
gone to it. He has discharged his duty, as even a critic admitted, in the noblest 
manner possible. He says: “My work I have done there. I shall not be able 
to carry on the battle of Swaraj even a step further by being there.” That 
testimony is conclusive for me. I do not go in search of any other testimony and 
may it be conclusive for you also. I have no such personal experience to decide, 
but I have got that conviction now even greater than I had in 1919 and 1920. 
Friends ask why not add boycott of law courts and schools. It is certainly a 
consistent and logical proposition, but mankind is not alwajrs governed by logic 
and by consistency either. Sometimes mankind or a nation vindicates its weak- 
ness as also its strength by being frankly inconsistent. Wisdom lies in understanding 
our limitations and the Working and the Subects Committees have come to the 
conclusion that we may no longer go to the legislatures and we have to get strength 
enough to be outside the legislatures. 

“There is one stock argument vis., we will keep our places vacant. ^ It is not the 
idea of the resolution that the places should remain vacant. Imagine an opium 
den to which fifty thousand went, amongst whom we also counted ourselves. Shall 
we hesitate to empty that den because somebody else will go and occupy it ? I am 
quite certain that we will not. If we believe the legislatures are played out, it does 
not matter to us who are likely to occupy them. The relevant consideration is 
this : “Can we or can we not in terms of complete independence go to those 
legislatures and hasten progress towards Independence ?” If you feel that could be 
done b^ going to the legislatures, by all means go there. I won’t speak now about 
oath-telung, though for a man like me it is a conclusive argument. 

If k • ^ycott of law courts and schools I do not see the needed atmosphere. 
It there is no atmosphere, what is the use of putting a clause which is not going 
to oe acted up by the very people to whom it is addressed ? Hence this 
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reservation. There is next the question of civil f disobedience. It is a thing for which I 
Jive and move. Civil disobedience I swear by, because I cannot possibly conceive 
India vindicating her freedom by criminal disobedience. Criminal disobedience 
means bomb violence, the sword and the ride. I can only conceive of freedom and 
independence being achieved by and on behalf of the starving millions scattered over 
the length and breadth of India in seven hundred thousand villages exclusively 
by legitimate special means Hence disobedience to be peaceful and effective 
has got to be always civil and always non-violent. If you want that civil disobe- 
dience in the very near future inside of a few months, you will have 
to transform yourselves You will not then deceive yourselves and, unconsciously may 
it be, deceive the nation that bomb and non-violence ca^n run parallel and side by 
side. 

“If you believe in your creed of non-violence and civil disobedience that is wanted 
then you must observe stricter discipline and patch up quarrels. There should 
be no passion and running in against ourselves and no ugly demonstrations that 
we have seen in the Subjects Committee meeting during the past few days. We 
must be calm, cool, collected and brave. We must speak to the point and never 
obstruct. So if you really want civil disobedience in the near future, then it becomes 
necessary for you to conduct the proceedings of the Congress, the Subjects 
Committee and also yourselves in every walk of life in a manner behoving peaceful 
men, truthful men and above all nationalists pining for freedom who in season 
and out of season nay, every minute of the twenty-four hours of the day, are 
determined upon regaining their lost freedom in the quickest manner possible. 
If you get that passion for freedom, there is no room for irritation, for jealousy or 

? uarrels and there is room for unity and brave, calm and collected action. Hence 
ask you with all the strength I can possibly command to carry this resolution 
with acclamation, because it is the central resolution. Let it not be said in the 
world that divided counsels prevailed on the question of independence. Let it go 
forth to the world that we rose to a man to vindicate our freedom and pledged 
ourselves to attain that absolute freedom in the quickest manner possible. Therefore, 
I ask you to reject the motion of Mr. Subash Bose I know he is a great worker 
in Bengal. He was the General Officer Commanding of our force at Calcutta. 
But his proposition, though it is no doubt a good ojie, suggests parallel government. 
Do you think you can establish a parallel government when the Congress flag 
does not fly even in a thousand villages ? It is not bravery or wisdom and you 
pnnot establish freedom by merely passing resolutions. We are not declaring 
independence, mind you. In Madras, we declared independence as our goal. Here 
we go a step forthcr and say it is not a distant goal, but it is our immediate objective 
towards which we are moving. Mr. Subash Bose however seeks to go a step 
further. I should like to follow him through and through and bring myself to 
believe that it is possible to-day to establish parallel government. That means 
complete declaration of independence. Have we got our organisations to which to 
go for adjusting our quarrels and have we national schools ? No. What then are 
we going to do after declaring complete independence ? Heaven alone ^nows. 
That is why the Working Committee did not suggest it and recommended just 
the longest possible step that we can take under the existing circumstances, a 
step further will land us in a pitfalL That is my certain conviction. I urge you 
therefore with all the strength I can command to accept the resolution witnout 
a change of a comma even, and to reject the amendments. . . . 

“I thank you all for the patient hearing. I don't know how long I spo*®- * ' 

I have taken long enough of your time, but wait yet awhile, whilst I live 
this earth.” (loud and continued cheers and cries of Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai). 

All Amendments Rejected. 

All the fourteen amendments were than put to the vote, and those of Panffit 
Malaviya and others were rejected summarily amidst shouts of Ganani-a -j • 
Mr. Subash Bose's amendment received some support but the oppositi<m 
overwhelming that a count was not demanded. The only division that tooK p 
was on Dr. Alam’s amendment for deleting the appreciative TWttnc 
Viceroy’s efforts. 
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The President declared the amendment defeated by 664 against 763 votes* 

Mahatma Gandhi's resolution was then put to the vote and declare ! carried with 
only a dosen vonng against it, out of about 1,500 delegates subject to the result of 
Dr. Alam's motion. The pandal was then cleared of visitors and also of pressmen, 
and a poll was taken by tellers. Thus the Congress got through the main 
part of its programme, and held on this day one of its longest sittings which ran to 
ten hours. ^ 

The Congress dispersed exactly at midnight, when at one minute past I 3 , 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru announced the result of the poll which ended in the 
victory of Mahatma and defeat of both the motions against the Viceroy. That 
relating to the bomb ou^'age was defeated by 897 to 816 votes, while the amendment 
objecting to the appreciative reference to the Viceroy in the Mahatma's resolution 
was rejected by 990 votes against 76$. Thus both resolutions of Mahatma Gandhi 
were passed without any alteration. The announcement of the result coincided w ith 
the hour when the year's ultimatum given at Calcutta ended and Pt. Jawaharlal wished 
the Congressmen a happy new year and wished them all an Independent India. 

THIRD DA 7 -l 8 t J AN V ARY 1930 

The Congress re-assembled on this day to conclude its session. 

The pandal was again full and though the proceedings were not contentious, 
public interest in the session sustained itself. 

After the national songs were sung, Pandit Jawaharlal put from the chair resolu- 
tions regarding East Africa, the refusal of passport to Mr. Saklatwala and others, 
and fixing February or March for the future sessions of the Congress. The latter 
resolution was subjected to considerable criticism by many delegates. 

The opposition speakers emphasised that in February and March it was harvest 
time for the peasants and they would be placing a definite handicap in the way of 
their attending the Congress which was supposed to be working for the masses. 
Secondly, it was pointed out that there would be no railway concession in February 
or March like the Christmas concession, and volunteers could not be obtained 
from the student community in large numbers as they would be on the eve of the 
annual examination and fourthly, pleaders would be busy in the courts. On the 
other hand. Pandit Jawaharlal said that only four days ago over 1700 persons were 
suffering from illness due to cold. That was the information of the Chief Medical 
Officer in the Congress camp. Surely the number must have grown since then 

The resolutions were carried. The following are the texts 

5« Eart Africa. 

“The Congress congratulates Shrimati Sarojini Naidu who went to East Africa 
at considerable inconvenience to herself, and also the Indians in East Africa on the 
clear national stand they took' upon the Indian problem in that sub-continent. 
This Congress is of opinion that no solution of the question can satisfy the nation 
that accepts communal electorates and is based on a discriminate franchise or that 
imposes disqualification on Indians bolding property". 

6. Refusal of Passports. 

“This Congress condemns the refusal of passports for return to India to Syt. 
Shapuriji J. Saklatvala, ex- M. P. and odiers who are living in England and other 
foreign countries". 


7 . Congress Dates. 

“Inasmuch as the Congress is intended to be representative of the poor masses 
and inasmuch as the holding of the Congress at the end of December involves very 
considerable expense to the poor people in providing for extra clothing for themselves 
and IS otherwise inconvenient to them, the date of holding Congress session is hereby 
altered to some date in February or March to be fixed by the Working Committee 
®5^^*tation with the provincial committee of the province concerned. 

The Congress authorises the Working Committee to make all necessary 
consequential changes in the constitution". 
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8. Financial Burdenc and their Repudiation. 

Fandit Jawaharlal also put from the chair the following resbjlution : — 

“This Congress is of opinion that the financial burdens directly pr 
indirectly imposed on India by the foreign administration are such as a free 
India cannot bear and cannot be expected to bear. This Congress, while 
re-affirming the resolution passed at the Gaya Congp*ess in ig22, records 
its opinion for the information of all concerned that every ob]i|[ation 
and concession to be inherited by independent India will be strictly subject to inves- 
tigation by an independent tribunal and every obligation and every concession, no 
matter how incurred or given, will be repudiated if it is not< 5 ound by such a tribunal 
to be just and justifiable.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal said that the repudiation included debts which England had 
incurred for the purpose of enslaving India and carrying on England's imperialistic 
designs. The resolution was carried. 

9. Indian States. 

The following resolution urging the Rulers of Indian States to confer responsible 
government was moved by Mr. Manilal Kothari : — 

“In the opinion of this Congress the time has now arrived for the Ruling Princes 
of India to grant responsible government to their people and to enact laws or issue 
proclamations safeguarding the elementary and fundamental rights of the people such 
as freedom of movement, freedom of speech, freedom to hold public meetings and 
security of person and property.” 

Mr. Manilal Kothari said that at a time when they declared independence as the 
goal for British India, they could not omit to take note of the miserable position of 
the subjects of Indian States. Indian Princes considered their raj as personal pro- 
pertv. There were States in which one could not take a typewriter or a cyclostyle 
machine. The Princes had spent one crore on the Butler Committee's work to estab- 
lish direct relations with the Crown. The Congress was therefore right in taking up 
the case of the Indian States* subjects and demanding responsible government for 
them. 

Mr. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao was glad that the Congress had, for the first time, 
undertaken to deal adequately with the case of the Indian States' subjects who were 
under unblushing, undiluted autocracy. 

Mr. Satyamnrti wished the Congress had gone further. He said that no permanent 
or satisfactory solution of the political future could be arrived at without the artive 
co-operation’of the Indian States’ subjects. The resolution declared that hereafter the 
people of British and Indian India were linked together, for better or for worse, to 
secure freedom. (Applause.) To their shame the Indian States* administration in many 
places was worse than that of British India. The claim of Maharajas to be spokes- 
men of their people was historically unsound, constitutionally incorrect and politically 
dangerous. A self-governing India would be much more friendly to the States than 
the present Political Department. The disputes regarding customs and others affec- 
ted the Indian States* subjects as much as the Princes and there must therefore be the 
subjects* voice in having a fair and equitable settlement 

The resolution was passed. 

10. Cemmimml SetliemeBt 

The Congress also passed without discussion, a resolution mwed from the chair 
about communal settlement and giving assurances to the Sikhs. The following 
is the text : — 

“In view of the lapse of the Nehru Report it is unnecessary to declare the 
of the Congress regarding communal questions, the Congress believ’ng that in 
independent India communal questions c'^n only be solved on strictljr national im • 
But as the Sikhs in particular, and the Muslims and the other minorities m gene , 
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bad expressed dissatisfaction over the solution of commual questions proposed in the 
the Nehru Report, this Congress assures the Sikhs, the Muslims and other minorities, 
that no solution thereof in any future constitution will be acceptable to the Congress 
that does not give full satisfaction to the parties concerned.'* 

‘‘Autonomy" For Sub-committees 


Pandit Jawananai ‘ 

delegates wishing that the two resolutions of the Woraing 
the Subjects Committee be taken up in the Congress. These proposed the grant 
of autonomy to the Khaddar and other sub-committees and the reduction of the 
number of delegates to the Congress to one thousand. Although Gandhiji was the 
original author of both i\k resolutions, he advised them not to press them at this 
stage and they had decided accordingly not to press their application. The Presi- 
dent expressed his gratefulness to them all (applause). 

The President announced that Mr. Nariman who had been refused participation 
in voting at the Congress yesterday, had produced his papers, which showed that 
no blame attached to him although his election from the Burma Committee was 
irregular. As a matter of fact, Mr. Nariman could have participated because he 
bad credentials from the American Branch to represent it at the Congress. 

11. Election of Office-Bearers 

The Congress elected Dr. Syed Mahmood (Bihar), and Mr. Sri Prakash (Benares) 
as secretaries, and re-appointed Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Mr. Shivaprasad Gupta 
as treasurers. It was resolved that the next session of the Congress would ht 
held in Karachi. 

Messages from Indians in America 


Mr. Sri Prakash then announced the receipt of messages from the Hindustan 
Nationalist Society of San Francisco, approving of the declaration of independence 
and from the California Hindustan Association welcoming the independence resolution 
and pledging support. 

President’s Concluding Remarks 

Pandit Jawaharlal, in his concluding address, reviewed the work of the session.' 
He spoke in Hindi. In fact in this session the audience was most chary about 
allowing any one to speak in any other language except Hindi. The cry for Hindi 
had been so persistent that most of the speakers had to yield to it even 
iLv justice to their subject. The President * said • 

The declaration of independence as your creed has already resounded all over 
the world wherever Indians are living. Their head has risen, and they are full of 
hope, but remember to-day you have merely set your foot on the right path. The 
way to be traversed is full of difficulties, but it is a great thing that you have (adopted 
the right course. This Congress has attracted attention all over the country. Some 
have liked and some disliked our decision. Some threaten to defy us. That would 
matter of pain, but the fact remains that the Congress has now taken .a step 
enable you to differentiate between those who stand for mere reform 
and the present order, and those who stand for a radical change in our previous 
^ Cfeed which enabled all sorts of men to remain in our ranks, and pull us in 
all directions, thereby delaying our onward progress. I am not worried by the 
statements that the Congress will, as a result of secession, lose the strength. If there 
is one lesson the world's history teaches us, it is that strength does not come of a 
^tions " through a band of disciplined, organized men, pledged to 

Finally, Pandit Jawaharlal thgnked the Reception Committee authorities for 
tneir excellent arrangements and paid a high compliment to the lady volunteers 
lor tneir admirable work and courage, and also to the men-volunteers for their helo 
of lady volunteers as the country's greatness or misery 
uepended on the strength or weakness of its women. He ended with the cry of 

it for two minute * repeated by the audience, the pandal resounding with 

TlMCoiigMt.tbmd.pHMa ... 
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Article I 


The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of Swarajya 
0. . . (complete independence) by the people of India by all 

^ * legitimate and peaceful means. 


Article U. 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet once every year during 
the month of February or March to be fixed by the 
Sessions of the Con- Working Committee in consuhation with the Provincial 
gress. Committee of the province concerned, at such place as 

may have been decided upon at its previous session or 
such other place as may have been determined by the All India Congress Committee 
hereinafter referred to. 

iff) An extraordinary session of the Congress shall be summoned by the All India 
Congress Committee on the requisition of a majority of the Provincial Congress 
Committees or of its own motion, provided, in the latter case, due notice has been 
given and the proposal is supported by two thirds of the members present. The 
All India Congress Committee shall determine the place where such session is to be 
held, and the Articles of the constitution shall apply with such modifications as the 
All India Congress Committee may consider necessary in respect of each such 
session. 


Article HI. 

The Indian National Congress organisation shall consist of the following 

(a) The Indian National Congress, (b) The All India 

Component parts of Congress Committee, (c) Provincial Congress Coinmittees, 
the Congress. (d) District Congress Committees, (e) Sub-Divisional, 

Taluq or Tabsil, Firka and other local Congress Commi- 
ttees, (/) Such other committees outside India as may from time to time be recog- 
nised by the Congress or the All India Congress Committee in this behalf. (Vide 
Appendix A), (^) The Reception Committee of the Congress. 

Note ; Provincial, District, Taluq. or Tahsil and other conferences may be 
organised by the above-named committees for educative and propaganda purposes. 

ArHele IV. 

No person shall be eligible to be a tnember of any of the organisations referred 
to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she has attained 

Congress membership, the age of 1 8 and expresses in writing his or her accep- 
tance of the object and the methods as. laid down in 
Article I of this constitution and of the rules of the Congress. 


Article V. 


The following shall be the provinces with head-quarters mentioned against them, 
l>wt in every case the respective Provincial CongrcM 


Provincial 

Committees. 


out in every case the respective . _ ^ 

Co gress Committee shall have the power to alter the headquarters 
from time to time. 
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X. 

Protince. 

Ajmer- Merwara 

Language, 

Beadquarter, 

and Rajputana 

Hindustani 

Ajmer 

2. 

Andhra 

Telugu 

Bezwada 

3. 

Assam 

Assamese 

Gauhati 

4 - 

5 - 

Behar 

Bengal and Surma 
Valley 

Hindustani 

Bengali 

Patna 

Calcutta 

6. 

Berar 

Marathi 

Amraotil 

7 * 

8. 

Burma 

Central Provinces 

Burmese 

Rangoon 

9 - 

(Hindustani) 

Central Provinces 

Hindustani 

Jubbulpore 

(Marathi) 

Marathi 

Nagpur 

10. 

City of Bombay 

Marathi and Gujrati 

Bombay 

11. 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

Delhi 

12. 

Gujrat 

Gujrati 

Ahmedabad 

13* 

Karnatak 

Kannada 

Dharwar 

14 * 

Kerala 

Malayalam 

Calicut 

15 - 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

Poona 

16. 

N. W. F. Province 

Hindustani 

Peshawar 

17 - 

Punjab 

Punjabi 

Lahore 

18. 

Sind 

Sindhi 

Hyderabad 

19. 

Tamil Nadu 

Tamil 

Madras 

20. 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

Benares 

21. 

Utkal 

Oriya 

Cuttack 


Provided that the All India Congress Committee may from time to time assign 
particular Indian States to particular provinces, and a 
Indian States Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular 

Indian States assigned to it by the All India Congress 
Committee to particular districts within its jurisdiction. 

Article VI 

(o) There shall be a Provincial Congress Committee in and for 
Provincial Organisation « ‘he foregoing 

(6) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall organise District and other 
committees referred to in Article 111 and shall have the power to frame rules laying 
down con I itions of membership and for the conduct of business not inconsistent 
with this constitution or any rules made by the All India Congress Committee. 

(e) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of representatives 
elected annually by the members of the Congress organisations in the province in 
accordance with the rules made by the Provincial Congress Committee. 

(d) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall submit an annual report of the 
Congress work in the province to the All India Congress Committee not later than 
one month before the commencement oi the annual session of the Congress. 

Article VU 

(*) Every person not disqualified under Article IV and paying a subscription of 
. annas 4 per year in advance, or 2,000 yards of evenly 

r ranchise spun yarn of his or her own spinning, shall be entitled 

to become a member of any primary organisation 
wntrolled by a Provincial Congress Committee : Provided that no person shall 
oe a mender of two parallel Congress organisations at one and the same time. 

. vO The yarn subscription mentioned in section (») shall be sent direct by the 
spinner to the Secretary, All India Spinners' Association or to any person 
ominated by the Secretary in this behalf, and a certificate from the 
Spinners* Association to the effect that he has received 
2,000 yards of evenly spun yarn of the holder's own spinning as his or her 

40 
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r rly subscription shall entitle the holder to the membership mentioned in section 
hereof: — provided that for the purpose of checking the accuracy of the returns 
made by the All India Spinners* Association, the All India Congress Committee or 
any Provincial Congress Committee or any sub-committee thereunder shall have 
the ri^ht to inspect the accounts, the stock and the vouchers of the All India Spinners* 
Association or any subordinate organisation thereunder and provided further that 
in the event of any inaccuracy or errror discovered by the inspecting body in the 
accounts, stock or vouchers examined, the certificates issued by tne All India Spinners* 
Association in respect of persons with reference to whose membership the accounts 
have been examined, shall be declared cancelled ; provided that the All India 
Spinners* Association or the person disqualified shall h^ve the right of appeal to 
tne Working Committee. Any person wishing to spin for the membership of the 
Congress may, if he or she desires, be supplied upon due security with cotton for 
spinning. 

(Hi) The year of the membership shall be reckoned from April ist to March 
31st and there shall be no reduction in the subscription to be paid by members 
joining in the middle of the year.'*’ 

liransitory Provision, 

Congress members enrolled in 1930 shall continue to be members till March 31st, 

* 931 : 

(jiv) a. No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of representatives or 
delegates or any committee or sub-committee of any Congress organisation whatso- 
ever or to be elected as such or to take part in any meeting of the Congress or 
Congress organisation or any committee or sub-committee thereof, if he has not 
complied with section (i) hereof and does not habitually wear hand-spun and hand- 
woven kbaddar. 

b. The Working Committee shall frame rules for the proper carrying out of the 
provisions of this section- 

Article Vm 

Electorates and dele- Each Provincial Congress Committee shall be res- 
gates ponsible for the election of delegates to the Congress. 

No one who had not enlisted himself as a Congress member on or before Decem- 
ber 1st immediately preceding a particular session of the Congress shall be qualified 
for election as a delegate to that session. 

The members of the All India Congress Committee shall be ex-officio delegates to 
the Conjpress. Besides these ex-officio delegates the number of delegates returnable 
by Provincial Congress Committees shall be not more than one for every fifty thou- 
sand, or its fraction, of the inhabitants oi each province, including the Indian States 
therein, in accordance with the census of 1921. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for the election of dele- 
gates, due regard being had to the return of women delegates and the representation 
of minorities, special interests or classes needing special protection. 

The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates and shall prescribe the 
procedure to be adopted for securing the proportional representation, by a single 
transferable vote or by any other method, of every variety of political opinion. Notice 
of all changes in the rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committee shall forth- 
with be sent to the general secretaries of the Congress. 

* Note : Tbe following interpretation of this rule was given by the Working 
Committee at its meeting held at Sabarmati on February 13, 1930- 

‘^Members shall be entitled to exercise the rights of membership for one montn 
after the close of the year. Their names will be kept on the rolls for an 
additional two months but they will not have the right to participate in 
Congress meetings unless they pay their subscription for the current yean 
If their subscription is not paid at the end of the third month of th® 
year their names will be struck off the membership rolls. They will o® 
eligible however to join as new members at any time they pay inci 
subscription.** 
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Each Provincial Congress Corcmittee shall send to the office of the All India 
Congress Committee, an alphabetical list of the delegates so selected, containing the 
full name, occupation, age, sex, religion and address of each of them to reach the 
office not later than seven days before the date fixed for the holding of the session. 
In case, however, of interim vacanies, the Provincial Congress Committee shall fill 
them in accordance with the rules made in that behalf. Such rules shall not be valid 
unless they have been previously confirmed by the Working Committee. No changes 
however shall be made in the delegates* list within seven days of the Congress. 

Article IX 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall pay annually such subscription to 
• the All India Congress Committee as may be fixed by 
Provincial Subscrip- the latter at its first meeting after the Coimress. In 
tions fixing the subscription the All India Congress Committee 

shall pay regard not merely to the population of the 
province but to its financial capacity. 


Article X 


Each committee referred to in Article VIII shall issue certificates to the delegates 

npieoration rertifirate*! elected in accordance with the form hereto 

Delegation Certificates attached, marked Appendix B, and signed by a secretary 

of the committee. 


Article XT 

Every delegate on presenting such a certificate and paying a fee of five rupees 
at the office of the All India Congress Committee 
Delegate Fee in the Congress camp at the place where the Congress 

is held shall receive a ticket entitling him to admission 

to the Congress. 

Article XIT 

Delegates shall alone have the power of voting 

Voting at Conirress Congress sitting or otherwise Uking part in its 

® * deliberations. 

AMicle XUI 

The Reception Committee shall be formed by the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee at least six months before the meeting of the 
Reception Committee annual session and may include persons who are not 
members of the Provincial Congress Committee. The 
members of the Reception Committee shall pay not less than Rs. 3$ each. 

Article XIV 

The Reception Committee shall elect its chairman and other office-bearers 
from amongst its own members. 

Article XV 

It shall be the duty of the Reception. Committee to collect funds for the expenses 
of the Congress session, to elect the president of the Congress in the manner set 
forth in the following Article, to make all necessary arrangements for the reception 
and accommodation of delegates and guests and, as far as practicable, ot visitors, 
and for the printing and publication of the report of the proceedings, and to submit 
statements of receipts and expenditure to the Provincial Congress Committee 
wiihin four months of the Session of the Congress. 

Article XVI 

The several Provincial Congress Committees shall, as far as possible, by the end 
of August suggest to the Reception Committee the names 
Election of the of persons who are in their opinion eligible fi>r the 
President presidentship of the Congress, and the Reception 

Committee shall, as far as possible, in the first week of 
September, submit to all the Provincial Committees the names so suggested for 
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their final recommendations ; provided that such final recommendation will be of 
any one but not more of such names and the Reception Committee shall, as far as 
possible, meet in the month of October to consider such recommendations. If the 

C erson recommended by a majority of the Provincial Congress Committees is adopted 
y a majority of the members of the Reception Committee present at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, that person shall be the president of the next 
Congress. If, however, the Reception Committee is unable to accept the president 
recommended by the Provincial Committees, or an emergency arises by resignation 
death or otherwise, of the president elected in this manner, the matter shall 
forthwith be referred by it to the All India Congress Committee whose decision 
shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before the end of November. In either case 
the election shall be final, provided that in no case shall the person so elected as 
president belong to the province in which the Congress is to be held. 

The president of a speical or extiaordinary session shall be elected by the All 
India Congress Committee subject to the same proviso. 

Article XVII 

(a) The All India Congress Committee shall pay to the Reception Committee 
within a fortnight after the termination of the Congress session one-fifih of the 
delegation fees. 

( & ) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying all the expenses 
of the session, it shall hand over 50 p. c. thereof to the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee in the province in which the session was held, towards the provincial Congress 
fund of that province, and the remaining 50 p. c. to the All India Congress 
Committee. 


Article XVm 

( a ) The receipts and expenditure of the Reception ^/ommittee shall be audited 
by an auditor or auditors app inted by the Provincial 
Audit Congress Committee concerned and the statement of 

accounts together with the anditor's report shall be sent 
by the Provincial Congress Committee r.ot later than six months from the termination 
of the Congress, to the All India Congress Committee. 

( b ) The accounts of the All India Congress Committee shall be audited every 
year by an auditor appoinied at the annual session. Ii shall be competent to this 
auditor to call for and inspect the accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall take steps to ensure that the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees are properly audited. 


Article XIX 

The All India Congress Committee shall consist of 350 members, exclusive of cx- 
offico members. Every member of the All India 
All India Congress Congress Committee, ex-officio or elected, shall pay an 

Committee annual subscription of Rs 10, payable at or before the 

first meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 
Members in default will not be permitted to take part in any meeting of the All 
India Congress Committee or the Subjects Committee. 

The ex-officio members shall be the elected president, past presidents of the 
Congress if they sign Article I of this constitution and are members of any Congress 
organisation, the general secretaries and the treasurers of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the allotted number of 
of the All India Congress Committee from among the members of the Congres 
Committees within its jurisdiction, . . . 

The allotment shall be, as far as possible, on the basis of population according t 
the linguistic distribution of provinces, as given in Appendix C. r 

The method of election shall be the same as already prescribed for the election 
delegates. , . j- 

Elections to the All India Congress Committee shall ordinarily take plac 
the month of November. 
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Casual vacancies in the All India Congress Committee caused by resignation, 
death, absence from India, or otherwise, shall be filled by the Provincial Congress 
Committee. ^ 

The All India Congress Committee shall meet as often as may be necessarv for 
the discharge of its obligations, and every time upon requisition by 30 members 
thereof, who shall state in their requisition the definite purpose for which they desire 
a meeting of the All India Congress Committee When once such a meeting is 
requisitioned and convened, additional subjects may be brought up for consideration, 
provided due notice has been given to the members of the same. 

^ The quorum for the All India Congress Committee shall be fifty. 

The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the election of the new 
All India Congress Committee. 

Article XX 

The secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall issue 
certificates of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons so 
elected. 


Article XXI 

The All India Congress Committee shall be the committee of the Congress to ' 
carry out the programme of work laid down by the 
Function of A. I. C. C. Congress from year to year and deal with all new matters 
♦hat may arise during the year and may not he provided 
for by the Congress itself. For this purpose the All India Congress Committee 
shall have the power to frame its own rules not inconsistent with this constitution. 


Article XXII 


The president of the Congress shall be the Chairman of the All India Congress 
Committee for the year following. 


and 


Article XXIIl 

The Indian National Congress shall have two general 
secretaries and two treasurers who shall be annually 
elected by the Congress. 

There shall be a permanent fund of the Congress the interest on which shall be 
used for the ordinary work of the All India Congress Committee. The corpus of 
the fund shall not be spent. 


Secretaries 

Treasurers 


The treasurers shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress and shall keep 
proper accounts of them. The general secretaries shall be in charge of the office of 
the All India Congress Committee and shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the proceedings of the preceding session of the Congress and of any special 
session held in the course of the vear, in co-operation with the Reception Committee. 
Such report shall be published as soon as possible and not later than four months 
after the session, and shall be offered for sale. 

The general^ secretaries shall prepare the report of the work of the AIMndia 
Congress Committee during the year and submit it, with a full account of the funds 
which may come into their hands, to the All India Congress Committee at a 
meeting to be held at the place and about the time of the session of the Congress 
for the year ; and copies of such account and report shall then be presented to the 
Congress and sent to the Congress Committees and published along with the next 
Congress report. 

There shall be one permanent paid secretary who shall be in charge of the office of 
the All India Congress Committee. 


Article XXIV 


The All India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting after the annual 
session of the Congress, elect ten members who shall. 
Working Committee with the president, general secretaries and treasurers 
be the Working Committee of the Congress and tte 
executive authority responsible to the All India Congress Committee in all 
i&etters. 
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All proceedings of the Working Committee shall be placed before the next meeting 
of the All India Congress Committee. 

Article XXV 

The members of the All India Congress Committee shall constitute the Subjects 
Committee lor the ordinary or extraordinary session 
Subjects Committee follovring. 

Article XXVI 

The Subjects Committee shall meet at least two days before the meeting of 
the Congress in open session. At this meeting, the president-elect shall preside, and 
the outgoing secretaries shall preside, and the outgoing secretaries shall submit the 
draft programme of the work for the ensuing session of the Congress, including 
resolutions recommended by the different Provincial Congress Committees for 
adoption. 

Article XXVII 

The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said programme and 
shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 

Article XXVIII . . ^ , 

The Subjects Committee shall also meet from time to time, as the occasion may 
require, during the pendency of the Congress session. 

Article XXIX ^ . n j 

No subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Committee or allowed 
to be discussed at any Congress by the president 
Contentious subjects thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or 
and interests of minorities Mohammedan delegates, as a body, object by a majority 
of three-fourths of their number, and if after the discussion 
of any subject which has been admitted for discussion, it shall appear that the 
Hindu or Mohammedan delegates, as a body, are, by a majority of threc fourths of 
their number, opposed to the resolution which it is proposed to pass thereon, such 
resolution shall be dropped. 

Article XXX , , . , . , 

^ . At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which 

Order of Business business shall be transacted shall be as follows :— 

(«) The resolutions recommended for adoption by the Subjects Committee. 

(6) Any substantive motion not included in (o) but which does not fall under 
Article XXIX of the constitution and which 25 delegates request the Pfesidem m 
writing, before the commencement of the day's sitting, to be allowed to place betor 
the Congress; provided, however, thsit no such motion shall , 

it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects Committee 
has received the support of at least a third of the members then present. 

Article XXXI 

The All India Congress Committee shall have the power to 
„ , , . in respect of all matters not covered by the constitution 

Rule-making power inconsistent with its Articles. 

Article XXXII 
The All India < 


iiirCongrcss Committee shall, at its first meeting every ?ear, 

a panel of twelve members to enquire into and hna iy 
Election disputes panel decide all election disputes coming brfore it. The p 

. to the dispute shall nominate one each out of this panel 

to represent the respective disputants, and the president shall choose the third. 

' of tto Co.«.0». tb. An 

Working Committee shall ordinarily bt conducted m 

Languages for proceed- Hindustani ; the English language P 

ings language may be used if the speaker IS ^ble to si^ 

^ in Hinaustanl or whenever necessary, 

of the Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily be conducted in the lang s 
of the province concerned, 


in 


Hindustani may also he used. 



The National tibefai federation 

OPENISQ DAY— 29 DECEMBER 1929. 

The twelfth session of the National Liberil Federation commenced on the aQth 
December 1925 in the Gokhale Hall, Madras under the presidency of Sir Phiroze 
Sethna. About 200 delegates from all parts of India attended. Among those 
present were ; — Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Mr. C. Y. Chix^tamani, Mrs. Besant, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Sir Moropont 
V. Joshi, Mr. J. N- Basu, Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir A. P. Patro, Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, 
Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, and Mr. Yakub Hassan. 

Sir (J. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates, after which Sir Phiroze Sethna was proposed to the chair by Sir Sivaswa* 
ray Iyer, seconded by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mrs. Besant and others. 

The Welcome Address 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami AIYAR^ in the course of his speech welcoming the 
delegates, said : — 

“It seems to be impossible now to predict when the Round Table Conference 
will be held. It would be very useful to hold it after the country has considered 
the present situation and given a mandate to the new legislative bodies. That the 
situation would be tremendously complicated by delay beyond 1930 is equally clear ; 
and there can be no two opinions as to the necessity of Lord Irwin being at the 
head of Indian afhiirs not only during the period of the Conference but when the 
resolutions of that Conference are sought to be implemented ; and I feel no 
hesitation in saying that the Liberal Party will demand that, in the interests of India 
and of England alike, the preliminary work at least of constitution-making should be 
finished during the normal or extended term of Lord Irwin's Viceroyalty. 

“So long as our party stands inflexibly for the attainment of the fullest measure 
of autonomy for India in every sphere within the ambit of the British Common- 
wealth, and so long as the objects to be attained are pursued by methods of 
persuasion, of constitutional opposition and constitutional co-operation, we need have 
no fear either for the future of the country or of our party. The energies of every 
party and every patriot must, therefore, be applied and the largest amount of 
patience and mutual comprehension generated and utilised between now and the 
date of the Conference in London to bring men and groups together and to evolve 
the greatest common measure of unity, not only as to basic principles but in the 
larger "details so that we may present to the British people and the Government not 
only a united front but the outlines of a generally agreed scheme which can be 
accepted and brought into operation like the schemes evolved in the Dominions. 

“The revival of a procedure and programme similar to that adopted at the All- 
Parties Convention is a prime requisite. 

“The Liberal Party whose members are meeting here in conference, let it be 
remembered and emphasised, is not a party either of inaction or acquiescence. It 
IS, and has been, a party of progressivists jvho yield to no group of men in this 
country in their passionate desire to see that India fulfils her destiny in the amplest 
measure in every sphere, political, economic and social, and is given the opportunity 
to express her personality in all departments of life aud thought and make her 
specific contribution to the civilisation of the world. Our party is an All -India 
organisation which has striven to maintain and has adopted standards and policies 
neither sectarian nor provincial in character. 

Nehru Report 

“The endeavour to enable India fully to express herself and the hope and thereby 
solving the communal problem and the problem of the depressed classes in the most 
^®®P*’®^nsive manner possible are really responsible for the introduction of the 
adult suffrage scheme in the Nehru Report This provision was inserted in the 
Keport not without a lively realisation of the immensity and the difficulty of the 
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problem but because no other means could be devised for tackling^ the problem of 
minorities and speedily achieving the rehabilitation of the depressed classes. Almost 
equal in difficulty to the problem of minorities is what may be called the problem of 
the majorities For, in some quarters, it seems to be taken for granted that every- 
thing should be done which would make it impossible for the majority to have its 
way. I do not wish to embitter controversy but no democracy is possible unless 
accompanied by the belief that it is and must be majority rule. No doubt safeguards 
and expedients for protecting minorities in certain specific matters of vital impor- 
tance for the existence of the minorities may be necessary ; and recent discussions 
have focussed attention on the claims of groups like the orthodox section of the 
Hindus and Mahomedans to something like self-determinatiqn. All this is, however, 
very different from making the majority powerless. 

**Our party, in the interests of India and of England and of the Commonwealth, 
asks for the conferment of Dominion Status confident in the belief that only thus 
will India find herself and England realise their highest destiny. 

**Our party is not among the pessimists and the prospects at the present 
moment are promising. In Lord Irwin the cause of Indian freedom has a high- 
sooled and strenuous friend — one who has not hesitated, in the furtherance of his 
ideals, to take one of the greatest of political risks, the risk of antagonising political 
comrades. Amongst the members of British Cabinet and in the Labour Party we 
have some true friends of India, and in the Secretary of State, our interests have a 
fine and alert champion who has charged himself with the task of giving effect to 
an active and responsive policy. 

*The world-spirit is with us in our endeavours and one cannot but feel confident 
that in spite of unrestricted criticism and unwise opposition, our cause is bound to 
triumph. Has it not been wisely observed that great political, economic and social 
forces flow wiih a tidal sweep over communities that are only half-conscious of that 
which is befalling them and that wise statesmen are those who foresee what time 
is thus bringing and endeavour to shape institutions and to mould men's thought 
and purpose in accordance with the change that is silently surrounding them ? 

“It is impossible to conclude this address without a reference to the attempt to 
wreck Lord Irwin's train. Not only will the whole of India recoil from the deed 
with shame and horror but it is part of the duty of In iian and Englishman alike to 
get rid, by the exercise of wise and brave statesmanship, of the root causes of such 
happenings which are wholly uncharacteristic of Indian thought and civilisation." 

The Presidential Address. 

In the course of his presidential address Sir Phiroze expressed entire 

disapproval of himself and his party of the resolutions adopted at the Madras and 
Calcutta sessions of the Indian National Congress in regard to the independence 
movement as a result of the appointment of the Simon Commission. 

“We stand for Dominion Status. We hold that if Dominion Status is granted, 
without undue delay, there will be no political or ethical justification for India to 
seek to sever the British connection, nor can we support a general policy of non- 
payment of taxes, as in our judgment such a policy, like that of a general strike, 
cannot but plunge the country into all the evils and horrors of an open conflict with 
the Government, who in sheer self-defence and in discharge of its elementary duties 
of maintaining peace and order and of carrying on the King s Government will not 
hesitate to take, and will be quite justified in taking, every necessary measure for 
suppressing such general movement of civil disobedience/* 

He, however, added that it would not be proper either for them or for the 
Government to ignore, or belittle the significance of the movecnent of thought in 
this particular political organisation in India. 

Sir Phirozc Seihna characterised Lord Birkenhead’s Indian policy as a grievous 
failure in consequence of which relations between this country and Great Britain 
had been strained almost to a breaking point. India, he said, accepted the challenge 
in the shape of the Nehru constitution, the supreme merit of which was that it 
bad rallied almost the whole ol political India round the banner of Dominion Status, 
which it wanted to be unfurled without delay. 

He reviewed the political situation before and after the British Parliamentary 
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elections in May last, and referred to the momentous pronouncement of Lord Irwin, 
whom he described as one who belonged to the order of those illustrious statesmen 
who were rightly acclaimed as the true empire- builders. 

Ill his opinion, the value or imporiance of this statement was in no way affected 
or lessened by what had been said by the Government in the course of the recent 
Parliamentary debates. India would commit a very grave blunder if she rejected 
the offer. Given sincerity, goodwill and a genuine desire to appreciate and adjust 
the different points of view it was not at all difficult to arrive in the proposed 
Round fable Conference at a Svilution of the constitutional problem such as might 
carry behind it the general agreement of political India. We should, therefore, 
accept the offer of the conference in the same spirit in which it had been made. 

As regards the ternAs of reference, he presumed that they would be the widest 
and most liberal possible. He felt that if the question of the immediate establish- 
ment of full responsible Government, provincial or national, or of the immediate 
attainment of Dominion Status, was excluded from the purview of the conference, 
it was obvious that it could serve no go.Kl purpose and could not bring about such 
a satisfactory settlement of the constitutional problem as they all desired. In that 
case they would have to reject the offer of the Government and refuse to have any- 
thing !o do with the conference. 

Provided the terms of reference were satisfactory they should not insist on any 
condition being fulfilleil as a pre-requisite to their co-operation with the Govern- 
ment. In this matter, the transcedeni issue was a satisfactory settlement of the cons- 
titutional proolem and its chances must not in the least be imperilled by a mis- 
taken or unpractical idealism or sentimentalism, or by giving undue prominence to 
matters or questions that might well abide the conclusion of the conferent^e. 

As re^ariis its constitution it was absolutely necessary, he said, for the success 
of the conference that it should consist of representatives of the right stamp and spirit. 
He suggested in this connection the inclusion among its membership, besides 
representatives of parties and interests, of one or two co istitutional experts. 

“The Government's proposal to convene the conference" he said, “is a very 
imporiant development in the political situation of this country, and if we settle our 
differences ai.d teach an agreement on all those questions which have divided us 
at present, it will be impossible for the British Government to flout the national 
will of India snd we shall have practically sealed our constitution according to our 
own views and wishes.** 

“We are all agreed** continued Sir Phiroze, “as regards our political goal, and 
it is to us a matter of sincere satisfaction that the British Government have made 
it absolutely clear that the goal is no other than and nothing short of Dominion 
Status which will give us every scope for rising to the fullest height of our national 
stature." 

Dyarchy, he hoped, was doomed and Indian political opinion, according 
to him, was practically unanimous, or at all events was predominantly in favour 
of the introduction of full responsibility in the Central Legislature. 

He expressed astonishment at the claim of the Moslem All Parties* conference, 
held under the presidency of the Aga Khan at Delhi, last year, that the Moslems 
had a right to communal representation by means of special electorates, and was of 
opinion that it would not be a system which would make India a true united and 
powerful nation. They a I desired that it should not mar their political life and 
system a day longer than might be absolutely necessary. 

He, however, strongly urged that another serious effort should be made to reach 
a solution of this question with the Moslem community in order that it might be 
acceptable to the British Parliament. 

n ^ niaiier of the utmost satisfaction that the Indian Princes and Chiefs had 
h welcomed the proposal for the conference, and it was to be sincerely hoped 

that they would also declare that it was iheir intention to establish, in the fulness of 
lime, responsible Government in their States. 

In conclusion, Sir Phiroze once more condemned the Government's currency policy 
ana ciatmed that although the numerical strength of the Liberal Parly might not at 
I^esent be very large, they were the leaven of the whole national life of India and 
their influence upon her development had always been wholesome and abiding. 

41 . 
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"We stand for Dominion status*’ he said, "with the fiim conviction that England 

cannot withhold it from India even if she wishes and that England will not wish it 
even if she can. We aim at building up a strong, united, progressive India with a 
unity that nothing shall break, with a deep and abiding sense of nationality and 
solidarity which will synthesise all differences and in the fulness of time evolve a 
nation whose material and moral strength and whose achievements will further the 
highest aims of internationalism.*’ 

Referring to the attempt on the Viceroy’s life, Sir Phiroze Sethna said : "We 
have nothing but utter abhorrence and condemn ition of such insane acts of violence 
and terrorism. If the authors of such deeds believe that the goal of independence 
can be attained by such methods, which are as much morally and religiously repre- 
hensible as they are insane, they are labouring under the greatest delusion and the 
sooner they emancipate their immature or ill-trained or ill-guided minds from this 
delusion the better will it be for themselves and for India.” 


SECOND DAT— 30th DECEMBER 1929 

On this day, before discussion proceeded on the resolutions, the Federation 
accepted the invitation of Mr. Jatindranath Basu to hold the next session of the 
National Liberal Federation in Calcutta. The following two resolutions were then 
moved fr om the chair and carried unanimously : — 

1. Bomb Outrage on Viceroy. 

"This Federation strongly condemns the dastardly attempt to wreck His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy’s train and conveys to Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady 
Irwin its congratulations on the providential escape of themselves and their party. 
The Federation places on record its abhorrence and detestation of the crime which is 
wholly repugnant to the spirit of Indian life and culture. The Federation authorises 
the President to convey this resolution to His Excellency the Viceroy by telegram.” 

2« Condolence. 

"This Federation places on record its sense of the great loss sustained by the 
country in the passing away of Mr. Narayan Vishnu Gokhale, Sir Gangadhar 
Cbitnavis and Mr. Justice Gokarannath Misra who were distinguished members of 
the Liberal Party.” 

3. The Round Table Conference 

Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru next moved the following resolution which was passed 

"The National Liberal Federation of India cordially welcomes the annr uncement 
made on October 31, 1929 by His Excellency the Viceroy as it authoritatively 
confirms the view that Dominion Status for India was what was intended by the 
declaration of 1917, as it definitely recognises that British India and the Indian 
States should together form a greater united India and as it concedes India's claim 
to a right to confer on a footing of equality with the British Cabinet on the form of 
the future constitution of India. 

"The Federation further resolves that the Liberal Party do participate in the 
deliberations of the Conference contemplated in the announcement This Federation 

strongly urges that the Round Table Conference should be held ns early as possible 

in 1930 and that the progressive elements in the country should have preponderant 
representation*’. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru deemed it a triumph of public opinion ^hat their demands for 
a Round Table Conference had materialised. They should all go into the Conference 
and voice the demand for Dominion Status with necessary safeguards. The speaker 
was of opinion that It was unthinkable, if there was agreement among Indians them- 
selves, that their agreed demand should be rejected by any Government much less 
by the Labour Government. What the Liberal party in India ib-dajr wanted was a 
constitution giving Dominbn Status automatically, without periodical inquiries. 
It was the imperative duty of the Government to hold a Conference at the cariiesi 
possible moment and the speaker would be glad if it was called in May. 
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4 . Co-opmtioii with other Pmrtiei urged 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri next moved in an eloquent speech, which was well received, 
the following resolution 

“This Federation urges upon all parties of India which accept the recent an- 
nouncement of the Viceroy whole-heartedly and are prepared to secure its complete 
immediate realisation to combine for the purpose of securing a constitution based on 
Dominion Status with such safeguards and reservations as may be necessary for the 
perion of transition/* 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moving the resolution said that there could be no doubt that 
they were confronted with a crisis almost unparallele 1 in the political history of India. 
Strong measures were rferessary. They had to put forth all their efforts and exercise 
the utmost wi dom and circumspection with the utmost possible care so that no ele- 
ment or factor which could be called into alliance with them should either be neglec- 
ted or be forgotten. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sastri said ; ‘*0f all those whom the proceedings at Lahore wiH 
sadden, my mind dwells with somewhat pathetic interest upon two figures Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn and Lord Irwin. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy arc not in their 
official capacity calculated to draw our commiseration but they, in their individual 
capacity, as politicians committed to a certain course of action and as statesmen try- 
ing at a critical hour to put the people of their country on the right track; they are 
people of whom we may think awhile if we would gauge the siiuation in all its 
aspects. Lord Irwin risked a good deal when he got the members of the British Cabinet 
and the principal members of political parties to agree to the statement he made.** 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad^ seconding the resolution, said that the country was not 
yet sufficiently alive to the great service rendered by Lord Irwin to India. His broad 
statesmanship and great vision on the present occasion could not be overlooked. It 
was unfortunate that (he Congress should have cut itself adrift by refusing to accept 
the Viceroy's invitation. The Congress and Mr. Gandhi bad not realised the full 
implications of the policy embarked upon in declaring independence and civil 
disobedience. It passed his imagination how Mr. Gandhi, who had committed 
one Himalayan blunder, could think of committing another. 

Dewan Bahadur Ravgachariar asserted that the Government's offer was a conces- 
sion 10 the ijational deniand. The speaker was of opinion that the time had come 
for Liberals to deliberately part company with the Congress which to-day was leading 
the country to choas. 

Sir Moropant Joshi said that independence might be a fascinating goal, but they, 
as practical men, thought it quite enough if they got Dominion Status, which was 
practical and legitimate It was because they took a practical view of matters that 
they were prepared to go to the Round Table Conference. They would be failing in 
their duty tremendously if they did not avail themselves of the present opportunity. 

Mr. Jatindranath Basu, supporting the resolution, emphasised the value of mem- 
bership of the British Commonwealth which, he said, was in reality a federation of 
independent nationalities. Negotiation, not non-co-operation, was the right course 
for the country at the present juncture. Mr. Bhagwatisaran Singh and others supor- 
ted the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

After Mrs. Besant and several others had spoken an appeal issued by the Federa- 
tion, requesting other parties and organisations, having the ideal of Dominion Status, 
to devise means for common deliberation and appointing a committee with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru as Chairman, for the purpose of taking initiative, was incorpoimted 
in the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

Tbe FederatioB*s Statement 

The President then read the following statement of the Liberal Party and an- 
nounced ihat a committee had been constituted consisting of Dr. Sapru, (convenor 
and chairman of the committee). Dr. Besant, Sir C. Setalvad, Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Sir M. V.^ Joshi, Messrs. C. Y. Chintamani M. Ramacbandra Rao, G. A. 
Natesan and Sir P. Sethna to give effect to the resolution moved by the Ru Hon*ble 

^^Tbe maxeb of evests during the last two moathe tad partkolarly duriag the 
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last few days, makes it imperative that the Liberal Federation should make an 
appeal to those in the country who have hitherto pinned their faith to the achieve- 
ment by India of Dominion Status as an integral member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The announcement made by His Excellency the Viceroy on 
the 31 st October last with the full consent and authority of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment evoked a re narkable feeling of response in the country and from the Indian 
Princes, which led us to believe that the solution of the difficulties with which we 
have been confronted was at last within sight. The debates that followed in the 
House of Lords and in the House of Commons unfortunately gave rise to a great deal 
of misunderstanding with regird to the meaning and effect of the purpose and scope 
of British policy adumbrated by His Excellency the Vicerox- Nevertheless, those 
of us who realize the political conditions surrounding the Labour Government in 
England were disposed and are still disposed to afach far greater significance and 
weight to the authoritative statements made by His Majesty's Government through 
the Secretary of State in England and the Viceroy in India than to their critics 
in Parliament or in the English Press. 

“As we read the situation, the essential condition of success at the Round Table 
Conference is that there should be the maximum amount of agreement among our- 
selves in India. If we can secure such agreement, our represeniaiives at the Round 
Table Conference will be able to press with every hope of success for complete Domi- 
nion Status being established, subject to such safeguards and reservations including 
the pioteciion of the interes's and rights of minorities as m’ght be necessary in the 
present conditions of India for the period of tnnsiiion. We have always been 
anxious that in order to produce a favourable atmosphere the Government in India 
should implement the new policy by action calculated to remove all causes of 
irritation and produce calm and good-will 

“We must deplore that just at the moment when our attention should be fixed on 
matters affecting the future of this country an attempt should have been made to 
wreck the train of His Excellency the Viceroy who has during the last few rnon hs 
by identifying himself with the Indian cause earned our gratitude and admiration 
in a special measure. Ou’rages of this character wholly inconsistent as they are 
with the Indian outlook on life so far from helping our cause, are bound to create in 
the minds of our opponents, prejudice against us : but we sincerely hope and trust 
that the situation will be dealt with on its own meri’s uninfluenced by the deeds 
of those who take a perverted view of freedom and patriotism. 

“We firmly believe that the only rallying cry which can unite Hindus, Maham- 
madans, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, the Europeans, the propertied classes and iLe 
labouring and depressed, can be Dominion Status for India, not as a distant goal or 
ideal, but as an object capable of achievement within the shortest possible limit 
of time. In a constitution seeking to give India the status of a Dominion there will 
be DO difficiiltv in making ample provision for the safeguarding of her security against 
internal trouble and foreign aggression during the period of transition. The mutual 
relations of British India and Indian States can also be satisfactorily defined and 
provision made for iheir future regulation consistently, on the one hand, with the 
Dominion Status now contemplated, and, on the other, with the autonomy of the 
Indian States. Those of us who believe in the peaceful evolution of India cannot but 
d .’plore that any section of the people of ibis country shiuld raise the cry 
dependence and involve our future in turmoil and confusion. Believing as we do that 
the labour Government or Lord Irwin are in real earnest in seeking an acceptable 
solution of the constitutional problem we should be guilty of utter short-sightedness 
and lack of statesmanship if we fail to seize the opportunity that has been extended to 
us. We realise that the task of those who believe in Dominion Status and who are pre- 
pared to work for it has become more difficult by reason of the attitude adopted by 
one leading political organisation in India and that their responsibility has becornc 
all the greater. But if all the other parties who believe in Dominion 
join hands together in pressing India's claim, there is no reason why we should not 
achieve it. But this makes it necessary that the internal differences which divide 
one community from another should be composed in a just and generous 

Believing as we do in principles of justice and equality and fairness to all parn * 

and communities aind interests, we make an earnest appeal to all those wnose 
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objective is Dominion Status to devise a means of common deliberation. If such 
an attempt is made and we proceed about our business in a spirit of give and take 
we are confivlent of a settlement amongst ourselves which will expedite .and faci- 
liia'C the work of the Round Table Conference in London. It is in that hope and 
belief that we issue this appeal. As a necessary preliminary we shall appoint a 
small committee of our own party with power to co-operate with represent lives of 
other parlies ior the purpose of taking the necessary initiative.” 

THIRD DAY—ilst DECEMBER 1929 

The Federation re-assembling on this day, the following resolution was moved 
from the chair and carried unanimously. It ran as follows 

5. Indian States and Reforms 

“This . Federation notes with gratification the acceptance by prominent Rulers 
of Indian States of the implications of the announcement of H. E the Vjcerov and 
recognises that in any future constitution of India based upon Dominion Status, 
suitable guarantees shou’d be provided for continuance of their rights and their 
obligations regarding the internal au^onomv of Indian States. 

“This Federation trusts that the Rulers of Indian States will themselves reorganise 
the system of administration in their respective states and level up the standards of 
administration in the States so as to approximate to the form of Government 
prevailing in British India.” 


6. The East Afriean Quetlion 

Mr. S. G. Vaze then moved the following resolution which was carried 

“This Federation views with grave alarm the recommendation in the report of 
Sir Samuel Wilson for an increase in the proportion of the representatives of the 
European community on the Legislative Council of Kenya to the serious detriment 
of the interests of the African natives as well as of the Indian community in that 
Colony and is strongly of opinion that no consiitu ional advance be s mciioned in 
any of the East African Colonies till the natives are able t-* take an effective share 
in the representation bv means of election on a common franchise in common 
electorates. The Federation therefore supports the recommendation of the Hilton 
Young Commission in favour of a substitution of common for the existing separate 
electorates and calls upon the Imperial Government to start inquiries with a view to 
establishing a common roll in the interest not only of the Indian community but of 
the whole Colony.” 

Mr. Faxe first explained the present position of the East African problem and 
referred to the resolution passed by the Federation at its session in Bombay last 
year. He said that the apprehensions felt bv them last year over the recommend- 
ations of the Hilton Young Re])ori had been fully jusnfied by the recent development 
in East Africa. The Imperial Government should adhere to the principle enunciated 
in their resolution. If the natives could not be represented in the Leg'slative Council, 
by their own members, it would only prove that the colony was not fit for further 
poli*ical advance. It was entirely wrong that native representation should be sought 
from a community, the European, whose interests were opposed to the interests of 
the natives. Further Sir Samuel Wilson's report virtually amounted to the total 
rejection of the Hilton Young Report. This was a grave affair. That was the real 
crux of the whole problem also. If Sir Leslie Wilson's recommendation was adopted, 
It would remove even the safeguards mentioned in the Hilton Young Commission. 
The interests of the Indians and the natives there were identical and the Indian 
problem was to a large extent only a part of the native problem. Hence he desiied 
to emphasise the need for safeguarding interests of the natives. The protection of 
the Indian interest could be fully secured only by securii g the protection of the 
native interests. He had no doubt that ihc Imperial Government would turn down 
Sir Samuel Wilson's recommendation. The Labour Government must also declare 
against the policy enunciated by Mr. Amcry. There was no reason, however, why 
the introduction of a common electoral roll should be made contingent upon the 
consent of the Europeans, as proposed by the Hilton Young Commission. 
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If the Labour Government was loyal to the principles it had proclaimed, they could 
have no loubt ab me its fiaal decision It must be in favour of the establishment 
of common electorates and of the retention of the offi:ial majority. To the 
Indians the Labour Party had definitely promised in 1923, that on coming into 
power it would reverse the Imperial Government’s decisions of that year, in so far as 
they went against them. Their resolution was therefore nothing mure than an 
appeal to the party to honour the pledges it had solemnly made in the past. 

Otk£r Resolutions 

Sir C P. Ramaswami Aiyar an i the Hon. Mr. G. A. Natesan were by another 
resolution appointed as Joint Secretaries of the National Liberal Federation for 1930 
and a resolution thanking Mr C. Y. Chintamani for his services to the Federation as 
Secretary was also passed on the motion of Sir M. V. Joshi. 

7. The Labour Enquiry 

The following resolutions were then moved from the chair and carried 
*That this Federation invites the attention of the Government to the necessity 
of asking the Wdtley Commission to expedite their work and to Uke effective 
action on it with a view to ameliorate the present situation.** 

8. Propaganda for Dominion Status 
“That this Federation appoints the following Committee of eight members to 
collect materials and prepare the case for Dominion btaius and to authorise the 
President to meet the necessaty costs from the Party funds : — Sir P. S. .^ivaswami 
Aiyar, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, Mr. 
C. Y. Chintamani. Sir Moropant Joshi, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Sankar Kao 
Chitnavis, and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (Jonvenei)* 

After a concluding speech by the President the Federation dispersed. 


The All India Suppressed Classes* Conference 

“Freedom cannot be obtained by throwing bombs on innocent people, nor is the 
key of Indian Swaraj in the hands of the Viceroy or London’', declared Mahatma 
Gandhi presiding over the All India Suppressed Classes* Conference in the Congress 
Panda I, Lahore on the 25th, December 1929, 

Thousands of delegates from the lowest strata of the Hindu society, sweepers, 
doms and cobblers from all over India made demonstrations in the Conference and 
sang to the tune of drums : “The sun has arisen, we will no longer remain 
down-trodden." 

Mr. Purshotamlal Tandon, Chairman of the Reception Committee^ declared 
that one of the fundamental items in the Congress programme was the care of the 
suppressed classes. Bui he emphasised that the sympathy of these organisations 
and work of the higher classes would not take them very far. “You must help yourself, 
keep your homes and person clear and see the respect which the higher society 
pays you at once. I know that this question of cleanly life is bound with the poverty 
also, but this poverty is due to the enslavement of the country due to which all classes 
high and low are suffering. Therefore, align yourself with the national movement 
for the freedom and do not be misled into the opposition path by the activities 
Christian Missionaries nor by the pretences of the Government. Beware of this 
game of political chess. Real Government sympai by for you was apparent when 
it opposed . in the Assembly Lala Lajpat Rai’s motion for a crorc of rupees for your 
education and when in the Punjab Council the Finance Member said that tno 
Government will give Police jobs only after the attitude of every community in India 
changed towards the suppressed classes. This is a false cover under which tne 
Government took its sand. You to-day cannot get employment, cannot buy lanas 
under the Land Aliention Act. On the other hand the Nehru Report gives you 
equal rights wiih every other citisen of India.** 

Mah*.ipa OAHDBIwi that he had come to Lahore mostly to Unction behind Ae 
scenes but had gladly accepted the chair of this Conference. He 
Pursbotam Lai Tandon has told you your regeneration can talm place by your own 
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efforts. By bombs we may kill innocent Englishmen, but we cannot get freedom by 
the bombs. I consider this act an act of impotence, of cowardice. Do you think that 
any power can check our liberty, our advancement and pngress, if we mean to pro- 
gress ? Take, for instance, some of your habits. You must give up eating dead bodies 
and meat, you must not eat the refuses fro.m the tables of the higher caste, you 
must not spoil river or riverlet by dirty habits. Forcible entry in'o the temples is not 
saiyagraha. Those temples where you are excluded from, bee luse of your low birth, 
have ni gods in them and those who enter them forcibly have no godliness within 
them. The Congress appointed a small committee last year which have done consider- 
able work in having prompted the solution. For this temple question Vykom satya- 
graha should be your lesson. For myself, I maintain, that if we want Swaraj for the 
masses and not for a f«w we cannot attain it without the removal of untouchability, 
without Hindu-Muslim unity. The key of Sw.iraj is not in the han is of any English- 
man or the Viceroy ; it does no lie in London, it is in your hands." 

Mahatma Gandhi finally made an appeal for Lajpat Kai Memorial Fund and col- 
lected ^nds. After his address Mahatmaji left the meeting, leaving Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj in the chair. 

Resolutions Passed 

The Conference adopted resolutions declaring (i) firstly that the public insti- 
tutions, public streets, public wells and public services should be open to all Indians 
without distinction of caste and creed. (2) Secondly the conference accords its whole- 
hearted support to the Untouchability Bill tabled by Mr. Jayakar in the Assembly. 
Thirdly the conference congratulated the so-called untouchables on the firm resolve 
for their uplift and urged them to remove untouchability among their vaious sects. 

The Conference then passed resolutions condemning the Land Alienation Act, 
requesting throwing open of all the temples and wells to untouchables and exhorting 
them to take their part in the fight of freedom. 

While the Conference was on Mahatma Gandhi, in order to ascertain its composi- 
tion, asked those who were untouchables to raise their hands. This showed that 
they constituted the majority. Later, he asked the higher classes to raise hands. 
This showed that the whole crowd was mixed. 


The All India Political Sufferers* Conference 


The All India Political Sufferers* Conference was held in Lajpatrai Nagar, Lahore 
on the 28th. Decemher 1929. 

Lala Hanwant Sahai, in his preaidenhal address^ said that the Swadhin Bharat 
Sangh (Political SuflFerers' Conference) was a body of political sufferers and prisoners, 
the objects whereof were to expose the bad treatment by the Government and of men 
working in the political field and to bring to the public notice the iuditferent attitude 
of the Indian National Congress in respect of such persons. 

He continued : ^*The activities of the Congress and other political leaders have 
always been confined to raising protests against the Government actions and ob- 
taining the partial redress of some grievances. 'I’he recent Delhi Manifesto had 
clearly shown that the leaders have not been able to get rid of the slave mentality. To 
my mind it appears that the Round Table Conference will prove to be nothing more 
than a Governmental Enquiry Committee composed of men chosen directly or in- 
directly by the Government. There is a dark feature of the conference. It will give 
use to certain problems relating to the States, which might retard the cause of national 
advance rather than help it. If they wanted to vindicate the honour of the Motherland, 
they should whole* heartedly strive to win Independence for India as opposed to 
Dominion Status by non-violent means.*' . 


The wcond day*8 proceedinffs began with national songs in chorus by the Amritsar 
x^ational Scouts. Thereafter the first two resoluMons paying respectful hom;«ge to the 
sacred memory of all martyrs who laid down their lives for the country's freedom and 
recording profound grief and pride at the martyrdom of Jaiin Das and Revd. VVysia 

passed all standing. 

The tmrd resoluiian proposing the celebration of 31st March every year as the All 
martyrs Day and appealing to the country to celebrate it with due solemnity was 
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moved by Mr. Nalini Ranjan and was seconded by Mr. Chandrika Prasad and 
others. The speakers laid stress on the fact that the country easily forgot those 
martyrs who die for its cause and did not care for or com.e into lime-light and it was 
necessary that ail iiue martyrs’ memory may be kept green so as to inspire the 
coming generations. It was mentioned as an instance that Jatin Das was not the 
first martyr to lay down his life after the long hunger-strike for the sake of his cons- 
cience, but that he had been preceded in that line many years before by Mr. Kamke* 
sha liali who laid down his lile in the Andamans after the hunger-strike of about 
90 days. 

Two important resolutions were moved by Prof Jaichand in an elaborate speech. 
The first pointed out that all persons being tried or convicted under chapter IV of 
the l.P.C. Section 153*.^ I.P.C., Section 108 Cr. P. C. and ip the cause of organising 
labour and peasantry were p ditical prisoners and they were entitled to the treatment 
demanded in the manifesto by Mr Govindananda and Sm. Parvati Devi. It further 
assured the political prisoners, who went on hunger-trike, its support. 

The second resolution congratulated the hu iger-strikers and expressed resentment 
meted out to them and calling upon the country to make it a live issue in the national 
movement. 


The All India Hindusthani Sevadal Conference 

The All India Hindusthani Seva Dal Confeience met on the 27th December 1929 
in the Lajpatrai Nag ir, Lahore in a special pandal under the presidentship of Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar. Besides the members of the Dal and lady volunteers a number 
of distinguished persons were present. 

Lala Dunichand of Lahore as the Chairman of the Reception Committee in 
calling upon the youngmen to join the Seva Dal in large numbers pointed out the 
defects of communal volunteers* organisations and the dangers of official scout move- 
ment which was 'Siot only imperirlisiic and anci-national but also anti-labour*' being 
used on occasions to break the strikes. From their very childhood, he said, the 
boys were taught to love the Union Jack, (cries of d'»wn with the Union Jack). 

Previously the volunteers have been organised only sporadically for the Congress 
sessions but now they needed more trained and disciplined forces to enforce the 
Congress resolutions. If independence of the country is declared in the Lahore 
Congress they would require the Seva Dal for the national service. ‘ We are fighting 
for oui liberty and liberty thrives on the sacrifice of the youth *’ 

Replying to the '‘over loyalist*' friends' argument that the students* studies should 
not be interfered with Lala Dunichand said that those very men who asked other 
peoples* sons during war to leave studies and bother themselves as cannon-feeders and 
signallors, to-day asked them to leave the youth undisturbed. He exhorted the mem- 
bers of the Seva Dal, whom he called non-violent soldiers of the national armv, 10 
maintain discipline and act in a cool manner under any adverse circumstances. “Your 
inunction is not to dominate but to serve, not to inflici suffering but to bear.’’ 

Concluding, he said that they wanted a permanent force of one lakh having a corps 
in each district org:«nisecl in to provincial corps. 

The Chairman then explained his address in Hindustani and paid a tribute to the 
great sacrifice of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, whome he now requested to take the 
chair. 

pRESiDENi’s Speech 

Mr. Iyengar regretted his inability to speak in Hindusthani and in a brief address 
he explained the purpose his address. He said : — 

Volunteers. Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“In calhr g upon me 10 preside at this All-India Conference of the Hindusthani Seva 
Dal 1 feel you have imposed upon me/tl,e duty of f elfit g to guide lor the year the 
activities ol a move ment vhich is Irr ught wiih great ) oucr to do good to the country. 
Its main feature, as I understand it, is the dtvtlofmtnt of the physique, character 
and morale of the you* g men of India so that they may stand the strees and strain 
of sustained effort in any undertaking which requires high courage, disciplined 

endeavour and patient sacrifice. The mere develc>| ment of the body is of no great 

value unless it is directed and inspired by a intelligent will and by a purpose to 
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achieve something great and good. There are certain animals which have great 
strength and whose weight is overwhelming but their strength diffets from human 
strength in being animated by low appetites and desires and no great or long- 
sighted aims. There is very little adjustment of means to a higher end in the 
exercise of their bodily strength. Hunger, revenge or at best self-defence, moves 
them but a man uses his strength not for the gratification of his appetites but in order 
to give scope for his mind and soul to work out his aims. Herein comes the need 
for self-discipline, self-control, self-determination and self-direction. If this is the 
case with regard to the individual, the need for such discipline is greater in a group 
of individuals acting together. 

In modern days it is not the individual soldier that counts but well-drilled and 
disciplined bodies of men directed by officers who see things as a whole and know 
what is necessary for the achieving of success. We have known in history cases 
of small bodies of men well-drilled and wisely directed being able to overcome 
larger bodies loosely brought together and without a common will. Who knows 
that the present political degradation of India is not due to such lack of discipline 
and stamina among the people, of their incapacity to develop a plan of efficient 
linked leadership throughout India that is at once courageous and wise, strenuous 
and skilled. It is with the object of correcting our shortcomings that the Hindus- 
tani Seva Dal has been brought into existence. Its main object therefore is to 
develop the body and to make it obedient to the behests of an intelligent will and 
to organise the people of India in such a manner that by obedience to the will of 
recognised leaders to develop a common will and act as one man for a common 
purpose. What the purpose to be that is a question which remains to be 
answered and is answered by the name of this movement : “The Hindusthani 
Seva or the service of India*'. This expresses the key-note of our organisa- 
tion. It is not enough for a number of persons especially young men to be brought 
together and organised. For what purpose are they so organised ? What is the 
animating force or motive behind the organisation ? Do the avowed activities of 
the organisation coincide fully with the inner motives which direct it ? These are 
questions which every young man should ask for himself before he joins a movement 
and which the leaders are bound to answer if they mean to be honest and straight- 
forward with their followers. We make no secret of our purpose. It is blazoned 
in our very name : the Service of India. 

Recently young men were asked by certain public men not to place themselves 
in the hands of political leaders and allow themselves to be led blind-folded to 
vague and undefined ideals. This much however could be said for the leaders of 
the national movement who are also the leaders of the Seva Dal that they make no 
secret of their aim and are not afraid to proclaim their goal which is nothing less 
than the winning of Freedom for their country. I wish that those who give us advice 
from the other side would be as open and as explicit in telling us what their aim is 
and what their motive is in warning us off the guidance of political leaders. When 
they are pressed for an answer they would say that their object is to make good 
citizens of us but what does good citizenship in India mean ? Does it mean content- 
ment with the status of a subject people and obedience to an extraneous will. If 
not their advice to the youth not to get mixed up in the Swaraj movement is without 
meaning. 

The scouts may be more or less efficient and disciplined but the movement 
suffers from being more or less alien in its origin, spirit, and leadership, its ideals and 
methods are certainly not identical with those of the Hindustani Seva Dal. Though 
It has Its uses and may in course of time be inspired by our ideals it can at present 
make no claim to be called a national organisation. The pledge of the national 
volunteer carries on its face its supreme national pursose and its subjection to 
national discipline. I cannot do better than repeat the pledge : “I, a national volunteer 
solemnly pledge to strive for the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means. I shall endeavour to promote to the best of my ability peace and good-will 
among ^1 classes and communities of India. I shall abide by the rules and regula- 
tions of the Hindustani Seva Dal of which I shall be a member and shall carry out 

orders of my superior officers.” 

To Dr. N. S. Hardikar, for more than any one else, the origin and 
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success of the movement are due and his unremitting and unostentatious 
efforts have attracted the increasing bands of young men in every province 
who are devoting their time and attention throughout the year to the move- 
ment While the message of the Dal is going round, its nation-wide character 
and efficiency will depend upon the adequate response, material and spiritual, which 
every part of India, every section of the community, is able and determined to make. 

Resolutions 

The first resolution that was passed by the Conference urged the All-India 
Congress Committee to ask the provincial committees to organize provincial 
volunteer bands and make grant for their camping and training. 

The second resolution wanted to appoint a committee to suggest changes in the 
course of training to suit women volunteers. The committee was to consist of Mrs. 
Umabai Kundapur, Mrs. Laxmipathi, Kumari Lajjavati, Mrs. Kamaladevi Chatto- 
padhya. Dr. Hardikar to be the ex-officio member. 

Another resolution wanted to set up a All-India Volunteer Board. 

Finally Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar moved from the chair the resolution which was 
passed authorising them to change the constitution when necessary to enable their 
creed to correspond to that of the Congress, if the Congress were to make the 
proposed change in its creed. 

The Naiuavan Bharat Sabha Conference 

Comrade Suhasini Nambiar presided over the All-India Naujavan Bharat Sabha 
Conference held at Lahore on the 26th December 1929, About fifteen thousand 
youngmen assembled and the proceedings were punctuated by shouts like 
With Revolution*' and “Down With England." At the outset about five hundred 
rupees were collected for the Lahore Conspiracy Case. 

The address of Mr. Ramkrishen, Chairman of the Reception Committee, who was 
at this time in Jail along with seven others arrested a few days ago, urged *interalia' 
the organisation of Labour and Peasants which alone would establish real Swaraj for 
the masses. It condemned the compromising policy of Mahatma Gandhi, Pt 
Motilal Nehruaod other leaders and declared that “a virulent fight for freedom and not 
the Viceregal Conferences could bring freedom." It declared that individual 
terrorism could not help the country. It strongly advocated complete independence 
as India’s goal. Comrade Suhasini Nambiar in her prestdenf/al condemned 

the Congress programme and ridiculed the walk-in and walk-out of Councils. She said 
that leaders who were making petty bargains with the Government would soon lose 
their hold on the masses. Loud cries of shame rent the air when she said that 
Mahatma Gandhi had agreed to be satisfied with the mere promise of the Dominion 
Status. She condemned adversely the moves of the leaders to accept the Dominion 
Status. By Independence India meant the complete overthrow of Imperialism She 
urged the youth of the country to wage war from first January 1930 to achieve Inde- 
pendence and condemned the repressive policy of the Government. In conclusion, 
the President referred to the hardships of labourers in industrial centres. 

The Conference commenced its second day’s sitting on the 27tk December 
with a collection for the Lahore Case defence fund, and adopted resolutions 
paying homage to Mr. Jatindas’s memory, and congratulating Bhagat Singh and 
the members of the Sabha arrested a few aays ago. Another resolution declared the 
country’s goal to be the workers* and peasants* republic. 

Further resolutions passed condemned the policy underlying the Meerut and 
Lahore trials, and urged the starting of an agitation for effecting the release of the 
Meerut undertrials. The Conference sent fraternal greetings to youth organisations 
all over the world. The Conference urged that work be taken on hand for the over- 
throw of 1 mperialism. 

A resolution which condemned ^*Gandhi, Nehru and the likeifor their preparedness 
to make compromises with British capitalism" roused much opposition, and uproarious 
scenes were witnessed. An amendment removing references to the names was now- 
ever better received. The Conference then dispersed. 



Tbe All India Christian Conference^ 

The Rev. B. A. Nag, President of the All-India Christian Conference, which 
opened on the 30ih December 1929 in the Forman Christian College Hall, Lahore in 
his address asked for a whole-hearted response to the appeal of the Viceroy. He 
said 

If we mistrust the British Government, if we look with suspicion at everything 
they do, we must net oe surprised if we are mistrusted in return. For mistrust 
begets mistrust, with the result that no political progress can be made, or, even 
when attempted, can thrive in an atmosphere of mistrust. It is said of our Lord 
and Master that He could not do many wonders because of mistrust. What was 
true spiritually is equally true politically. Trust begests trust. Let us learn to trust. 
How can we trust in the face of all the broken pledges ? says one. We all regret, 
that pledges have been broken, at least not sufficiently honoured or honoured at 
the right time. We do not know all the reasons which might have contributed to 
the b^ach of pledges but we cannot believe that a pledge solemnly given by a 
nation with Christian culture can be lightly broken. Even if the pledges have been 
broken, we will still call upon our countrymen to learn to trust, for trust is a mighty 
compelling force. 

It has been truly felt by the Liberal politicians in India that Government is 
responsible by its blundering and hesitating policy for the creation of extremism 
and has contributed to its growth by the unceremonious rejection of any advice that 
might have been proffered by the Liberal organizations in India. If that is true, and 
I have no doubt that it is, it is equally true that our friends of that political section 
which delights in mistrust and suspicion are helping the die-hards in £n|^land to 
strengthen their propaganda against us. If England has given us at this Juncture 
such a favourable gesture through our Viceroy and the Secretary of State, if the 
Labour party have shown their determination to be fair to the Indian demands, let 
us give a most cordial response to it. 

The next great thing that is engaging the attention of India is the proposed 
Round Table Conference, a proposal which we whole-heartedly welcome. I have 
no sympathy with those who object to this Round Table Conference because it 
is to be called after the Simon Commission and the Central Committee have 
submitted their Reports, and these have been published and after His Majesty's 
Government have been able, in consultation with the Government of India, to consider 
these matters in the light of all the materials. 

I am of opinion that the time appointed for the Conference is a most suitable 
one for at that time not only all the materials will be available to all the parties 
meeting in Conference but they will have plenty of time to scrutinise all the 
materials and to make effective suggestions for modification of the recommendations 
of the Statutory Commission. A great responsibility will rest upon those who will 
be invited to this Conference. They will be expected to put India's case as correctly, 
and as strongly and as unitedly as possible and to win over His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to the acceptance of the largest measure of India’s demands. 

What should be the principle of representation or invitation to this Conference f 
Mr. Fenner Brock way has suggested that Indian representation at the Round Table 
Conference should be reallv reflective of Indian opinion. We all accept that. But 
if this encourages every community to demand to send its representative to the Con- 
ference, not only, in that case, will this conference be an unwieidy one, but we will 
have begun another new chapter in the political history of India on a communal basis 
which, I hope, we all dislike. What then is to be done. 

I should suggest that the All Parties’ Conference which was adjourned eine die 
last year should be convened as soon after the publication of the Simon Commission's 
recommendations as possible to generally consider them and to appoint an Executive 
Committee, representative of all sections of people, to scrutinise these recommenda* 
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tions along with those of the Central Committee and the opinions, if any, expres- 
sed on them by his Majesty’s Government and to frame India’s National Demands. 
The All Parties Conference then should be called tagain. A special attempt should 
be made to make this Conference thoroughly and largely representative of all sections 
of people. The Conference should consider the demands as framed by its Executive 
Committee and I hope will be unanimous as to the National Demands to be presented 
to His Majesty's Government but if it fails to be unanimous I hope the minority will 
be sporting enough to accept loyally the decision of the majority. 

Communal Representation 

We have said over and over again that we are opposed to Communal Representa- 
tion. How harmful it may be has been found in Madras where our community has 
been saddled with a communal electorate. It has thus prevented some of our best 
men there from standing for any election there. I am told that they had a good 
chance of success in election from a general non-Mahomedan electorate for they are 
so well-known for their public services but they could not be permitted to stand for 
election except for their own communal electorate and in the interest of nationalism 
they are conscientiously opposed to it. I trust we all realise how harmful communal 
electorates are to a minority community like ours. Such electorates make the majo- 
rity communities absolutely independent of the minority communities, and often 
hostile to them. The majority communities can thus by sheer force of numbers over- 
ride the wishes of the minority. In most of the Provinces our community has been 
granted statutory nominations. We do not want nomination for it proclaims us in- 
ferior to other communities in education, culture and influence and it is not all 
true. On the other hand, nomination has some virtue of which we have not availed 
ourselves. The correct ideal is to have general free electorates for all, and if adult 
franchise is granted no community will suffer. 

In this matter I believe the Indian Christian Community, because of its education 
and culture, has a special responsibility resting on it. Are we prepared to say to His 
Majesty’s Government that if communal representation is demanded in any form by 
other communities, we are still opposed to it and we do not want it ? If separate 
electorates are to be abolished, if the present communal tension is to be subdued, 
some minority community or communities must begin to show their practical opposi- 
tion to communal representation. Will the Indian Christian Community, true to the 
spirit of its Master, be the first one in the field of practical opposition to communal 
representation ? 1 hope and pray that it may be so. This leads me to say that I 
have often regretted the holding of this All-India Conference for Indian Christians 
at the same time when the National Congress and the All-India Liberal Federation 
are held and in different cities from where they are held, though accidentally this 
year our Conference is being held in the same city where the National Congress has 
its Session. 

Our community compares not unfavourably with other major communities in India 
in the matter of literacy but let us realise that our position compared to some of the 
other minor communities deserves serious reflection. For instance, while the Parsis 
have 789, the Jains have 514. and Budhists have 454 males literate per thousand, we 
have only ^09. Hindus and Mahomedans have only xic and 81 but that ought not 
to be soporific to our corporate conscience. In women’s education though we occupy 
the second place we have only 180 per thousand literates amongst women in our 
community. But when we realise that in the last Census 75 per cent, of our commu- 
nity all over India returned themselves as illiterates, we have to seriously attack the 
problem. The reason for this large percentage of illiteracy may be partially, though 
not fully, explained by the fact of accretions to our community through mass move- 
ments, but whatever the reason may be we must be up and doing in removing this 
reproach to our community. 

There is yet another point in the matter of education to which I would like to 
draw your attention. If the Indian Church is to be Indian in any sense we must bave 
a strong Indian leadership. Where are the future Indian Christian leaders of India 
to-day f The are in schools and colleges. They training for leadership ought to 
begin from there. 
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THE SIKH CONFERENCE 

Retolutton. 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the 3 Ut December, and passed a 
resolution inter alia advising the Indian nation to accept the invitation to the Round 
Table Conference, it being understood that this conference was to be called to frame 
a constitution for India on the basis of Dominion Status, opining that delegates to 
the Round Table Conference be selected in the AU-Parties* Conference to be con- 
vened specially for the purpose and for the purpose of arriving at unanimity as 
far as possible between the various parties in India, expressing disapproval at the 
selection of delegates to the Round Table Conference on communal lines, but urging 
that all interests be represented in the delegation to the Conference. 


The Sikh Conference 

The Sikh Conference opened at Lahore on the 30 tk December 1929 under a huge 
shamiana outside the Fort. Over 30,000 Sikhs of all castes and creeds attended. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Mar Singh, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the delegates, 
said that it had been the misfortune of India to be attacked from the north by 
ambitious leaders of tribe and kings and she was not able to withstand their attacks 
until Guru Nanak Dev infused a military spirit in the Hindus. Then not only did 
the Sikhs cross the Attock river and the Khyber Pass as warriors but hoisted their 
dag in Tibet for the first time from the south. The Sikhs had made tremendous 
sacrifices during the great European War of freedom* Even now they were 
prepared to fight for the country and work with the Congress if the latter gave an 
undertaking that they would not help the establishment of a commual raj in the Punjab. 
The Sikhs wanted a Swaraj in which no community could dominate over another com- 
munity. This could be done by granting 30 per cent representation in the 
administration to the Sikhs. If, however, the Sikhs' demands were ignored and a 
communal raj was established in the Punjab, Sikhs would fight it to the bitter end. 

Sardar Kharak Singh’s Appeal 

Sardar Kharak Singh, President, said that they had met on a very grave 
occassion, an occasion of deep importance for the future peace and 
prosperity of the country. He felt gratified that the Nehru Report had 
been discarded, and Gandhiji and other Congress leaders had agreed 
that in the event of a communal solution being found necessary under any future 
constitution, no solution would be acceptable to the Congress which did not give 
full satisfaction to the Sikhs and other communities, and further that the Sikhs would 
have their special colour in the National Flag" That was a promise based on an 
undetermined future, and would only be honoured if the Sikhs bad power behind 
their demand and were in a position to enforce the covenant. 

Sardar Kharak Singh reiterated that the only reasonable ambition for the Sikhs 
vrzs to work for complete national independence. The Sikhs* position was and had 
always been to have a non-communal national government. 

Sardar Kharak Singh dwelt at length on the importance of his community, 
Its interests extending throughout India and the world, the payment by it of 40 
per cent of the entire land revenue and the canal charges in the Punjab, its supply 
of one-third of the man-power to the Indian Army and its sufferings for the national 
cause. Of the 31 sentenced to death in the cause of the national movement 27 
were Sikhs, and of the 121 sentenced to long imprisonment 91 were Sikhs. *'Under 
the circumstances, I think," continued Sardar Kharak Singh “I can on your behalf 
emphatically declare that we, as a community, are not prep red to be overshadowed 
ana permit any community to establish in permanent power. The demand for 
self-government is vitiated by the communal representation which in the Punjab 
would establish the Muslim community in permanent power, and in some omer 
provinces the Hindu majority. The problem of self-government can only 
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be sbived by the majority communities according to the minority 
communities a position of equality. Communal distinctions should entirely 
disappear, leaving behind a strong nation animated by a singleness of 
purpose to serve the commonweal -Why do we ask for special consideration ? 
Because we are ready to lay down our lives for the cause of freeeom. Why do we 
consider our claims legitimate? We are the only community ready to defend 
both Hindus and Muslims and wage a continuous conflict against all tyrannies. In 
the second place, we have to consider the serious matter of how to make our country 
independent and self-governing. To be self-governing, we must first organise 
ourselves into a nation, throw off all our communal dimrences, and become of one 
mind and one heart.** 


Resolutions. ** 

Next day, the 3Ut Decemher the conference passed two resolutions and ended 
its deliberations. 

The first resolution demanded that if communal representation was to continue, 
Sikhs should get thirty per cent representation in the Punjab and that their interests 
in other provinces should be well -protected. 

The second resolution empowered Sardar Kharak Singh, President of the 
conference, to form a committee of not more than seven members and carry on 
negotiations with the Congress. If their negotiations proved fruitful the Sikhs 
should co-operate whole-heartedly with the Congress. If not, they should non- 
co-operate with the Congress. 

Sardar Baghsingh, supporting the resolution, said that Sikhs were hoping for the 
day when their blood would be shed for the sake of the country. They would not 
however make any sacrifice merely to place another community in a position to 
dominate them. All Congress leaders had confessed that the Sikhs had not been 
fairly treated in the Punjab. So what they really wanted was their due share in 
the administration. 

Sardar Kharak Singh, winding up the proceedings, said that they had no enmity 
with anybody. They merely ':wanted their reasonable share in the administration 
and hoped that an understanding would be arrived at with the Congress leaders. 


The Hindu Sabha Conferences 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conferenca 

The fifth session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was held at 
Dacca on the 27th August 1929 under the presidentship of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. In 
the course of a well-thoughtout speech Mr. Kelkar said ; — 

“It has been the lot of the Hindu Sabha to have its aims and objects completely 
misrepresented and misunderstood all along, even by those who should have known 
it better. The annual sessions of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, as well as its 
provincial organizations, are remedying this evil to a certain extent. But it is 
more or less one-sided, as it is bound to be. And for this reason, I feel grateful for 
the unique opportunity that was recently afforded by the enquiry entrusted to the 
Bombay Riots Committee for the vindication of the aims, objects and activities of 
the Hindu Sabha. And I would like to take the earliest opportunity to pay my 
tribute of appreciation to my friend Mr. M. R. Jayalmr, the president of the Bombay 
branch of the Hindu Sabha, for the splendid manner in which he vindicated that 
cause before that committee. 

“He lucidly explained the objects of the Hindu Mahasabha. He put forward 
extracts from his own speech as Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Conference in Bombay, which inaugurated the Hindu Sabha in that city so late as 
1925. And he cited also parallel quotations from the speeches of other representative 
leaders of the Hindu Sabha movement, such as Lala Lajpat Ral, Dr. Moonie, Sir 
Sankaran Nair, Mr. Ramanand Chattcricc and others. He explained the real 
and purpose of the Shuddhi and Sangatnan movements. In particular! he boiaiy 
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complained of the highly blameworthy^ manner, in which conversions of Hindus 
are made by the agents ot other proselytising religions. 

"The conversions, he said, were objectionable, because many of them were done 
in secret. You could not find the actual number of these conversions only because 
they are secretly done. Sometimes deception is used, sometimes ill-trea tment is 
practised, and sometimes also force is used in some form or another. The mai% 
point was that these conversions were, to put it most mildly, wrong conversions accord^ 
ding to Hinduism, because unconnected with a change of belief. Mr. Jayakar was 
pre^red to give authentic instances of kidnappin|^ and decoying practised on Hindu 
v^men. He could give instances where marriages did not come about. But he 
also bitterly complained of the convenient dogma of Mohamedanism, that all crimes 
practised against Hindu women were cured by their conversion and subsequent 
marriage with them. It was difficult for any man to give an exhaustive list of 
such cases of conversion, but that could be indirectly evidenced to a certain extent 
by the gain which the Mohamedan community was having upon the Hindus, in 
point of the gradual growth of population. 

**It was, however, not a question of numbers, for as Mr. Jayakar put it, ‘The Hindus 
have a right to resent it if even a single Hindu is taken out of his religion, owing 
to causes which have nothing to do with a change of mind*. And as a preventive 
measure he supported the plea, put forward by Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, that the law 
should provide that no conversion should be regarded as valid, unless made before 
an officer of the State, who would examine the case, look into the facts and issue 
certificates of registration, stating that conversion was voluntary in each case. In 
fact a resolution, in 1927, embodying a pact between Hindu and Muslim leaders, had 
actually adverted to such an expediency. Mr. Jayakar urged that this provision 
should also extend to conversions made by Christian missionaries and he contended 
that it was a primary duty of the State to give such protection to minors belonging 
to an ^ community, as would prevent their conversion before they attain the age of 
majority and are able to judge for themselves. He could go as far as saying that 
stopping conversion was the one good sovereign remedy for restoring good friendly 
feelings between Hindus and other communities. 

Kidnapping. 

“Mr. Jayakar rightly pointed out that the Shuddhi movement, though it may now 
be more active than before, is not a new movement but a very old one. Also Hindus 
in olden times used to admit to the Hindu fold people who were not originally 
Hindus. Ml the difference between conversion by Hindus and conversion of Hindus, 
however, lies in the fact that in the former case conversion was always a voluntary 
one and a matter of actual change of faith, while in the latter case conversions were 
in most cases involuntary and brought about by force or fraud. And kidnapping was, 
of course, worse and stood on a more heinous ground altogether. Kidnapping may 
be a mere crime under the Penal Code, but it was a different matter when done in 
the name of religion. And Mr. Jayakar strongly resented the committee's^ suggestion 
that in this matter he should take merely a lawyer’s view that kidnapping was ap 
ordinary crime and would be dealt with under the law. 

“Mr. Jayakar pointed out that while it was more than a crime, it was not dealt with 
under the law as promptly and vigorously as other crimes. And he clinched his 
point by asking the Committee, in return, to give him a single instance where a Maho- 
n^dan woman had been kidnapped by a Hindu in the name of religion. He cited 
Mr. Hasan Nizami's book as a typical case of Mahomedan propaganda of conversion 
and kidnapping, and complained that the author of a book like that, calculated to 
wound the feelings of Hindus, was not prosecuted. He defended the Akhada move- 
ment on the ground that every person was entitled to learn physical exercises and 
frames, and he may be even taught the use of lathies or swordstick. There were clubs 
in England where sword play was taught The point was whether the Akhada people 
were aggressive against anyoody. 

Government Attitude. 

“Mr. Jayakar next brought out the point about the want of sufficient police and 
uovemment protection to Hindus, in the exercise of their ordinary civic rights. One 
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member of the committee did not fail to point out that the magistrate’s duty was to 
prevent it by forbidding Hindu processions. But Mr. Jayakar pointed out in return 
that the powers under section 144 were likely to be used and often were used to the 
disadvantage of only one party viz., Hindus. Every case of the issue of a notification 
under this section was not necessarily a case of unexpected emergency. And in the 
^recent case of Sangamner, the magistrate issued an order against the procession, 
even when there was no question of playing any music before the mosque. A magis- 
trate could easily inquire and find out who were last in the enjoyment of established 
civil rights, and bind over the peoi)Ie who made trouble against the established rights, 
without invoking the aid of the civil court. The specific suggestion of Government 
showing partiality to the Mahomedan community was, of course, a political question 
and Mr. Jayakar did not go into it. 

“The only guilt to which Mr. Jayakar pleaded guilty on behalf of Hindus was that 
they were not sufficiently active and did not show sufficient organizing capacity, 
specially in the case of opening orphanages and rescue homes, etc., for the Hindu 
community. As regards the Hindus going back upon the so-called Hindu Muslim 
pact, embodied in the Madras Congress resolution, Mr. Jayakar pointed out that the 
Hindu Sabha was not a party to it, and immediately after the Congress, Mahomedans 
themselves assembled in a Muslim League Conference at Calcutta, backed out from 
that pact, as Mr. Jinnah and others were not a party to it. And lastly with regard to 
the one genera] remedy, to bring about harmony between Hindus and Mahomedans 
viz, liberal education, Mr. Jayakar complained that Govenment did not allot sufficient 
funds for the purpose ; and wound up giving his whole examination a proper nationa' 
list or patriotic turn by saying, *Let Government hand over the administration to us 
and we shall find the money.* 

The Sangathan Movement. 

“The accomplishment of Sangathan requires that the leaders of the Hindu com- 
munity, wi h the aid of the spiritual guides and preceptors, must turn the searchlight 
of rationalism within itself to find out the defects in the vital poims of this creaking, 
squeaking machine of Hindu religious polity, argue with the orthodox leaders of 
Hinduism, persuasively win their sympathy to social reform and 

set up every individual within the society on his feet, man, woman 
and child, whether they belong to the so-called higher or the 

lower classes, and drill them into efficient units of the society. I have no time nor 
space to dilate upon the work that yet remains to be done in this direction ; and 1 
will, therefore, content myself with making a passing mention of these in almost 
single sentence statements. The Benares Pandit and the Malabar Brahman must 
be : taught that they are living in a new age, and must come out into the open field 
and full daylight, leaving their cells behind them. The Hindu Raja must be taught 
to be democratic and the rich man to be generous towards good social causes. The 
middle class Hindu must be taught to stand up for his human gift of reason and 
not be afraid of a fair and square argument with the old Smirits and their modern 
custodians. The present caste system must be so diluted or tempered as hardly to 
,.be felt for practical purposes. And there must be a bold open preaching in favour 
of the annihilation of the sub-divisions within the four castes. Natural selection m 
marriage must be given greater play in practice than the time-honoured but also 
time-worn rigid restrictions. Resi^ctability and decency in sexual life must he 
strengthened by legal facilities for validation of irregular unions. The woman shoum 
be treated as entitled to nearly the same righvs as man in respect of the right to 
inherit ancestral or self-acquired property. Education and civil responsibility shouia 
be as much the right of woman as of man himself. Special attention must be given 
to the physical training of women, and especially their training in the 
ordinary weapons of self-defence and protection. Equal freedom of 
business pursuits must be declared for Hindus of any castes, in the economic 
of life. Untouchability must go. The man’s private residence m y 

be his own castle, but as soon as he steps into the street or ouw 
his door, he has no right to make any distinction of caste or we 
as between man and man. The Brahman must be prepared to give tne sa 
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freedom of religious opinion and practice to all others within the Hindu fold as he 
would claim for the Hindu as against men of other religions. The whole Hindu 
society must be enthused into one being, fused into one homogeneous mass by trying 
to evolve, as far as possible, common forms of public worship and public prayer, 
and the adoption of common books containing the elements of Hindu religious -^ 
philosophy. And, above all, every unit in the Hindu society must be taught to 9tand ' 
up for his community and his religion. And while he must not make any aggressive 
encroachment upon the domain of any other religion or community, he must not 
shirk the responsibility of exercising the fullest rights of self-defence, to protect his 
community and his religion. The Hindu must be taught to acquire a broad outlook 
upon life, and the world conditions of even sheer existence. The knowledge of 
physical science must be put on the same exalted pedestal as the knowledge of 
Adhyatma Vidya and the Hindu must be studiously taught to appreciate the real 
worth of the spirit of adventure and sacrifice and public spirit which has won for 
the Englishman and the other Europeans their mastery over the material wealth 
of the world and even the psychology of the people brought under their subjugation. 
This is my view of the real Sangathan movement. And I challenge anyone to point 
out what is inimical or antagonistic in this to the other communities or religions in 
India or outside. To the end of it all is of course a far off cry, but a sure beginning 
would be made if we can successfully teach the Hindu simply to stand up and boldly 
proclaim that he is a Hindu, nothing more nothing less, without any qualifications 
or reservations, even when he is face to face with national politics. 

The main positions of the communal Moslems, the nationalist Moslems, the 
National Congress and the nationalist Hindu Mahasabha are even to-day pretty 
much the sarne, as I staled and analysed them in my Jubbulpore address. Subse- 
quent activities by these different organisations have served only to clinch the 
contested points, to consolidate sectional public opinion on them, and to confine 
these bodies, as it were, to entrenched positions. The discussions of the last two 
years have given no new clue for solution. They have not thrown any new light on 
the position, and insistent repetition of the same things over and over again had 
the natural effect of digging the psychological groove deeper and deeper. 
And one really wonders whether there is now anybody in India, 
who can be successfully invoked to intervene and suggest a solution 
which may be acceptable to all the parties concerned. Mrs. Naidu 
with her usual partriolic impulses, has taken up the threads of mediation. But I do 
not think anything can come out of it. For in the 6rst place, rightly or wrongly, she 
is believed to have herself rather pro-Moslem than pro-Hindu tendencies. A Hindu 
with pro-Moslem tendency is, of course, a fine asset for Mohamedans, but to that 
extent, there is a discount put upon his or her capacity and efficiency as a peace- 
niaker. Nor does the invocation of Mahatma Gandhi carry the matter any further 
u* direction. For in his plentitude. of generosity, he has more than once asked 
Hindus to concede everything that the Muslims demand, in the interest, of course, of 
peace and harmony. We have therefore reached a position of stalemate. 

And this is the result of opening up of the Lucknow Pact of 1916 I No one can say 
’fu entire Muslim community had accepted the Lucknow Pact. I wonder 
™ League had ever heartily pronounced in favour of it. On the other 

nand the Sanatani Hindus also kept themselves aloof from the Pact. But it could 
• truth, of the Pact, that the bulk of the nationalist Hindus and the national- 

ist Mahomedans had expressed their approval of it. And to-day after opening the 
ti ^ there is less unity of opinion even among nationalists of both sides 

than there was 10 years ago. The appetite of our Muslim brethren for separate and 
excessive representation has been sharpened by what it has been fed on for the last 10 
to blame Lokmanya Tilak and the other authors of the Lucknow 
^act, but It is not so easy to produce another pact that will take its place and improve 
ine position. And this trouble is due to the fascination, or I may say, infatuation for 
joint electorates. 

*^ow who can deny the advantages of joint electorates from the nationalist 
ana the constitutional point of view? But it is also easy to exaggerate their 
And I, for one, even at this stage of the controversy, am prepared to 
go Dack and concede to the Mahomedans the separate electorates and the terms 
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of the old Lucknow Pact, rather than purchase Joint electorates by paying the exces- 
sive price that Muslims are now demanding, cut I shall never agree to 'the heads 
1 win and tails you lose* policy, that seems to be now pursued by the Mahomedan 
community. 1 firmly believe that that policy is calculated to worsen the communal 
position much more than it cquld be done by the existence of merely communal 
electorates. The maintenance of present majorities and communal advantages in 
their entiret}^, creation of new provinces with a communal intent and outlook and 
at the same time a veto upon redistribution of provinces in such a way as to reduce 
the present Muslim majorities, even though required for administrative convenience or 
efficiency, the insistence upon a fully proportionable share in services without regard 
for efficiency of administration, the insistence on residuary powers being given to 
provinces, the reservation of one-third seats in the Legislative Assembly for Muslims, 
all these to my mind have a purpose less innocent than the removal of the stigma 
of communal electorates and to set up a political India on a really notionalist basis. 
And I think, the Hindu Maha sablia should therefore, firmly stick to its resolution 
passed at Delhi, Jubbulpore and Surat. That resolution is not communal either 
in word or intention. Further I do not consider it to be a disgrace to be called 
communal, if it is communal to use one's intellect to analyse objective positions, 
to guess the intentions and fathom the motives of a rival community, and to be wide 
awake, alert and assertive in opposition to what one honestly thinks to be harmful 
to the interests of one's own community. 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the 2 Sth Aufjuat, in the morning. 
After passing a eondolence resolution the conference passed the following resolutions:— 

(2) This Conference declares that the Sangathan movement is an indispensable 
necessity for the reorganisation and revitalising of the Hindu Society, for the 
attainment of National Freedom as well as for inter-communal unity and the 
Conference calls upon the Hindu community of Bengal to establish a net work of 
Hindu Sabhas throughout the province towards the success of the Sangathan 
movement. 

(3) This Conference is of opinion that the Hindus have been exercising the 
right of conversion from time immemorial and have every right to exercise it at the 
present time, that preaching and missionary work should be undertaken on an 
organised scale for carrying the message of Hinduism to the non-Hindus who have 
faith in Hindu religion and who should be converted and taught the Bhastras. 

(4) This Conference is of opinion that widow-remarriage is in accordance with 
the injunctions of the Hindu Snastras, and that it should be fostered amongst the. 
Hindus in the interest of the natural growth of Hindu Society. 

(5) This Conference of the Hindus of Bengal considers that in some parts of 
the province the right to lead processions with music along public roads has been 
gravely hampered and therefore this Conference urges upon the. Hindus to assort 
their right everywhere. 

Abduction of Women ^ 

Hie Conference at this stage adjourned but re-assembled at 5 in the afternoon when 
the following resolutions about abduction and offences againsr. Hindu women, 
complete sociS equality of all castes and others were passed with some discussion 

(1) Whereas eases of abduction and offences against them are increasing at an 
alarming rate throughout the Province specially in North and East Bengal ana 
whereas these offences are mostly being committed by organised gangs and 01 set. 
purpose, and whereas chastity of woman Is the most sacred virtue of a woman ana 
whereas the Government have signally failed to check a class of offences tMt is 
very loathsome in the eyes of society and whereas the failure has created an 
extraordinai^ situation of extreme Insecurity about life and honour in many parts 
of the Province this Conference resolves j * 

(a) That every Hindu should consider it to be his first and foremost duty to 

preserve the honour of hearth and home by all possible means ; , . . 

(b) That he should be prepared for evei^ sacrifice for upholding the honour 

of women. 
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(c) That Hindu women _ be advised to be ready to defend themselves and that 
steps be taken to train them in the use of proper weapons. 

(d) That the Government be warned against the folly of persistent indifference 
to this dangerous states of things and that it be called upon to tike imm^iately 
such special precautionary and ^junitive measures as would lead not only to 
detection and conviction of the existing miscreants and their abettors and instigators, 
but also to the permanent eradication of the evil. 

That the Government be requested to appoint a Committee of Enquiry consisting 
of five representatives from the Hindu Sabha, two from the Women^s Protection 
League ana live other members to be nominated by the Government from Members 
of the Legislative Council, to enquire into the eanses of abduction and to suggest 
remedies for its eradi(;ation. 

(2) The Conference lOf the Hindus of Bengal urges upon the Hindu Members 
of the Legislative Council to draft a Bill providing for more deterrent punishment 
for abduction, enticement, rape and other offences against the honour and modesty of 
women. It urges also that whipping should be made a compulsory part of the punish- 
ment in cases of rape, indecent assaults and similar offences. 

(3) This Conference recognises the complete social equality of all castes and 
emphatically declares that there is no inherent superiority of one caste over the 
other. 

(4) This Conference declares that women have equal social, rciipous and political 
rignts with the men and is of opinion that the abolition of the Purdah system and 
complete emancipation of women is essential as it is the first step towards the 
formation of a strong and virile Hindu Community. 

The Sarda Bill 

Then the resolution on Sarda Bill which had been accepted by an overwhelming 
majority in the Subjects Committee was taken up. The resolution wanted to fix the 
minimum age limit for the marriage of boys and girls at 18 and 14 years respectively 
and was moved by Mr. Satyendra Chandra Majumdar. When put to vote the 
resolution was declared lost by a majority. 

The Nehru Report 

The next resolution moved by Mr. Srishchandra Chatterjee and passed after some 
discussion was about the Nehru Report. The following is the text 

(1) “This Conference puts on recurd its determination that in case the Nehru 
Report is re-opcued for amendment for conceding any further communal demands 
to the Moslems, the Hindu Mahasabha will .revert to its original position of un- 
compromising nationalism and will stoutly opiiose the introduction of communalism 
in any shape or form in the future constitution of India. 

(2) (a) That this Conference asserts that no one except the Hindu Mahasabha 

speak in the name of the Hindu community of India on the question 
01 Hindu settlement and other questions allied to it and ; 

(b) That any settlement that may be arrived at without the consent of the 
Hindu Mahasabha will not be acceptable to the Hindus. 

„ • Moonji supported the resolution. Speaking at length explaining the 

A^ru Report, especially in connection with joint electorate, Hindu-Moslem question 
and separation of Sind he strongly objected to patch-up unity between the 
two communities by granting concessions after concessions. He was afraid that the 
policy of granting concessions was defective in itself and would never satisfy the 
communities. He therefore emphasised the necessity of following one principle 
in all constitutional matters without having regard, to any demands by any 
communities, either in majority or in minority. 

All Hindus to be Brahmins 

The last resolution of the Conference was moved by Mr. Narendra Narain Chakra- 
vmy declaring all Bengal Hindus as Brahmins. It was ddeated in the Subjects 
^mmittee by an overwhelming majority, but at the requisition of 25 members the 
Resident allowed the resolution to be moved in the open conference. In moving 
tne resolution Mr. Chakravarti said that if Hindus wanted to be united into one big race, 
difierences of castes and the resolution exhorted Bengali Hindus 
« • j Eventually, after a good deal of heated discussion, the resolution was carried 

amidst deafening cheers with only about 10 dissenting. The Conference then terminate. 



The Andhra Hindu Sabha Conference 


The following are extracts from the address delivered by Dr. B. S. Moonje, as 
President of the Andhra Hindu Babha Conference which held its session at Bezwada 
on the 7th November 1929 : — 


Differences in religion or religious sects do not lead to the grouping of people or 
of a nation elsewhere into so many communities different and ^ separate from one 
another, llien why in India alone should any countenance be given to those who 
preach that because a group of Hindus profess Islam or Christiani^, thev are sepa- 
rate in essence from the Hindus of Hindusthan ? The Hihdu Mahasabha alwavs 
warns people of different religious communities to beware of such malevolent preach- 
ings. The Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, thinks it to be its^ first and foremost duty 
to expose these false and mischievous cults of separatism, so^ that the people 
of India may be wielded into one solid nation of the Hindus of Hindusthan. 

The second point that the Hindu Mahasabha has been and is emphasising 
is that all attempts at creating vested interests based on differences of religion 
in the public administration of the country should be mercilessly nipped in the 
bud. When matters concerning what may ^ be called personal laws and form of 
religious worship have been amply provided for, as has been done in the Nehru 
Report, the Hindu Mahasabha fails to understand what special interest there 
could be requiring protection regarding different communities in the public adminis- 
tration of the country. The Hindu Mahasabha refuses to recognise any difference 
and sets its face against all attempts initiated or directed for placating or removing 
such supposed differences of vested interests. In the public administration of the coun- 
try there is only one vested interest and that is the national interest, and all those 
who prefer to call themselves as Hindus of Hindusthan or to sp^k in a foroign lan- 
guage as Indians of India, there can be no such differences. It is from the purely 
and essentially nationalistic point of view that the Hindu^ Mahasabha has always 
opposed the so-called Moslem demands even at the risk of being accus^ prolonging 
Hindu Moslem differences. My personal view too has been entirely in consonance 
with the policy of Hindu Mahasabha. 


Moslem Demands 

It is in the spirit of nationalism that the Hindu Mahasabha has dealt uath the 
communal demands of the Moslems. The main contention of the Moslems is that the 
Hindus being in majority in India will exercise their tyranny of majority over the 
Moslem minority. It is easy to make an allegation but it is not so very easy to 

prove it. . . . . i. u u 

The Moslem demands for the protection of their minority interests have been sha- 
ped into the 14 points as follows : — . , 

(1) The form of the future constitution should be federal with residuary powers 
vested-in the provinces ; (2) uniform measures of autonomy should w an 

provinces ; (3) all legislatures of the country and other elected bodies should be con - 
titut^ on the definite principle of adequate and effective representation of minomie. 
in every province without reducing the majority in any 
minority or even to an equality ; (4) in the Central Legislature the 
presentation should be less than one-third ; (5) any terntonal r^istribution that migm 
at any time be necessary should not in any way affect Muslim inajonty ' 
Punjab, Bengal and N. W. F. Provinces ; (6) full religious hterty. that is, liberty m 
of belief, worship, observances, propaganda, association and i.ould 

guaranteed to all communities ; (7) no bill or resolution or any part I 

be passed in any legislature or in any other elected body, if three-fourtns 
members of Hindu or Muslim communities in that particuUr body oppose su^ am 
or resolution or part thereof on the ground that it would he injurious to ^ 
of the communiti^ ; ^ Sindh should be separated from ’ LL the 

forms should be introducted in the N. W. F^. in the 

“ nrovisions should be mane in ^ 
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protection and promotion of Muslim education, languac^e and charitable institutions 
and for their due share in the grants-in-aid given by the state and by self-governing 
bodies ; ( 12 ) no cabinet, cither central or provincial, should be formed without there 
being a proportion of Muslim Ministers of at least one-third ; (13) no change be made 
in the constitution by the Central Legislature except with the concurrence of the 
states constituting the Indian Federation ; (14) that in the present circumstances 
the representation of Mussalmans in the different legislatures of the country and 
of the other elected bodies through separate electorates is inevitable, and further 
the Government being pigged not^ to deprive the Mussalmans of this right, it 
cannot bo taken away without their consent and so long ns the Mussalmans are 
not satisiicd ' that their rights and interests are not adcauately safeguarded in the 
manner specified above, they will not consent to joint electorates with or without 
conditions. • 

The Demands Scrutinised 

On scrutinising these demands one cannot understand how if these demands 
were conceded their interests will thereby be protected in consonance with what 
should be the aim of all of us for evolving India into a nation, unless the idea be 
t«) divide the whole of India into Hindu and Moslem India and to keep Hindus and 
ihe Mussalmans in every province, district and town perpetually in a state of armed 
neutrality ever ready to jump at each other s throat. 

The very first demand coupled with the second for the vesting of the residuary 
powers in completely autonomous provincial Governments cuts at the very root of 
the conception of evolving India into a nation If this demand were conceded, India 
would be reduced to the helpless state of so many provinces regarding themselves 
as so many practically independent nations running at each other's throat on the 
flimsiest of excuses. Any intrepid and intriguing invader will be able to instigate 
one province against another by playing upon their mutual jealousies and diversities 
of interests created by the feeling of separateness directly resulting from the conces- 
sion of these demands. 

Demand No. 3 seems to have been based on the assumption that the Hindus 
will not mind, proverbially patient as they are, if the candle of their patience is made 
to burn at both ends. The Moslems in provinces where they happen to be in 
minority would not scruple to cut out a piece from the Hindu representation on the 
excuse of providing for their adequate and effective representation, but are not 
prepared to make the same concessions in provinces where they happeri to be in 
majority for the protection of another community, i. c. of the Sikhs in the Punjab which 
is comparatively the smallest of the minority communities. The Moslems, -in short, 
do not believe in the altruistic principle of doing unto others as you would others 
do unto you. 

The demand No. 4 is very peculiar. The Muslims think that they cannot have 
adequate and effective protection unless one-third of the seats are reserved for them 
in the central legislature. One fails to see how a minority of i/ 3 rd can protect itself 
against the onslaughts, if one were to speak in the language of the present Moslem 
mentality of the majority, supposing at the same time that the system of 

nominations to support the foreign (jovernment block in the legislatures, as it is 
to-day, were to^ be done away with. I hope and trust the framer of the demand had 
not the consolation of the unexpressed consciousness at the back of his mind that 
do whatever we may or speak whatever we or Government may like, the so-called 
Dominion Status or the future constitution is not going to do away with the solid 
block of the bureaucracy and its supporters. But if the Moslems think that theijr 
mterests cannot be properly safeguarded unless i/ 3 rd of the seats are reservea 
for them in the central legislature, then with what face can we or they opfiose the 
demands of the Sikhs in the Punjab for similar reservation of seats for them, in their 
provincial council ? 

, No. 5 and 6 , if read together mean nothing less than that, to satisfy 

“1® of the addition of one more province to the present Moslem provinces, 
oindh must be ruthlessly separated from the Bombay presidency, of which it is a 
com^nent part since its coming into very being without paying any the least 
tk?** j sentiments of the majority community in the province or 

me administration conveniences. These demands, it is evident, are not conceived 
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in the interest of furthering Indian nationalism or in the desire of creating facilities 
for good administration. The Moslems demand that Sindh should be forthwith 
separated, but they hasten to assert at the same time that if there be any regrouping 
ot revision of the present boundary of the provinces for administrative conveniences, 
it should be done in a way as not to affect the Moslem majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal and N. W. F.Proviftces. It is no sin if the Hindus are in a majority 
in Hindustan, the land of the Hindus, but the Moslem mentality 
is so steeped in what may be called competitive retaliation that when 
nature does not come up to their help, artifical means must be requisitioned to 
create new provinces to give them the prestige of the majority. The 
demand No. lo is most amazing. Public services comprise the soul of the 
administration of the country which forms the very ^ foundation of Swaraj. 
But even here there must be division on religious differences. Rather 
than urge that public services should be recruited on merit and competency 
ascertained through open competitive tests they demanded that they should be 
reared up on religious and sectional differences. Has there ever been a demand 
in England that Scotchmen, Irishmen and such other sections inhabiting Great 
Britain should have statutory provision for their adequate share in all the public 
services of the State which have made the British Empire the wonder of the world ? 

Without tiring the patience of the audience by such detailed examination of 
all the 14 points of the Moslem demands, it will be enough if I may say in general 
that the motive which has inspired these demands is to divide the Moslems from 
the Hindus and to keep them ever separate from each other, so that they may ever 
remain in two water-right compartments in all departments of public life from top 
to bottom. This means the very negation of the aim of evolving India into one 
composite nation. This strikes at the very root of the idea of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the Hindus should never agree to communalisni. 
If the Moslems persist in drawing their lonely furrow and in their present mentality 
to think and act as they like, without caring for the good-will and co-operation of 
the Hindus, they know their business better ; but I am sure they will see the 
unwisdom of it eventually. But we must give them a solemn assurance that there 
ought to be no fear of the Hindus exercising the tyranny of their majority in any 
shape or manner as they have never done before. If the Moslems are not still 
satisfied with the assurance and do not come forward to join hands with us in 
formulating a scheme of Dominion Status in a spirit of pure nationalism, then let 
the Hindus alone do it and press for it but in a spirit of unalloyed nationalism and 
and let the Moslems try and get what they want from the Government to satisfy 
their commualism so that in that case Government alone will be responsible for 
what they shall do to encourage and feed Moslem communalism without the consent 
of the Hindus. Let the Hindus be firm and stern in their opposition to the intro- 
duction of communalism in the constitution of the country beyond what has already 
been conceded in the Nehru Report. 

Socio-Religious Activities 

Having so far said what I had to say concerning the politics of the country, I 
shall now say a few words about the socio- religious activities of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. If we want to remain as Hindus and if we desire that the name of Hindus- 
than of this land be really so in fact as it is in name, we must whole-heartedly go 
in for Shuddhi and for complete and undistinguishablc absorption of the untouch- 
ables amongst ourselves. I appeal here with all earnestness and sincerity to ortho- 
dox friends that they should take courage in both hands and accept the lead of the 
Hindu Mahasabha in this matter. As for the movement of Satyagraha that nas 
been started for the practical removal of untouchability, I express ifiy wholc-hearte 
sympathy. What surprises me roost is that the high-caste Hindus do not still sc 
the folly of eventual yielding under compulsion rather than doing so to-day wi 
high-minded grace and earn the grateful thanks of all. 

Viceregal Pronouncement 

Now I propose to say a few words about the Viceregal pronouncement 
Dominion Status for India. The Viceregal statement has been scrutinisca a 
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(fiven its proper measure of appreciation by the combined judgment of the leaders 
of several progressive political parties in the country, such as the Indian National 
Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha, a section of the Moslem League, the Liberal 
Federation, the Sikh League and others, in the statement issued by them in reply 

thereto, Mahasabha welcomes this pronouncement as it reads into it the 

dawn of the day demonstrating unequivocally the assertion of popular voice over 
the might and arrogance of the bureaucracy. As a responsivist I welcome the 
announcement. . , , , 

1 also welcome it for the reason that though religious disturbances between 
Hindus and Moslems have been magnified into an insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of Swaraj still the Brkish Government in their shrewd and farsighted stateman- 
ship have done exactly the same thing which they should have done to meet the 
demands of the situation and to dispel the cob-webs of the groundless fear. It is 
selfless natiomlism of the Hindu-Mahasabha and the prestige of the Congress 
tempered with their statesmanly desire to go a great way to meet the Moslem 
demands— so far of course as not to transgress the farthest bounds of Indian 
nationalism— that we have to thank for this desirable change of angle in the imperial 
vision of our foreign rulers. 

As for Sangathan it has two aspects, tone socio-religious and the other political. 
From the socio-religious point of view Sangathan means creation of organic 
unity between the different castes of Hindu society, so that the fissiparous 
caste-system may find self-immolation in the unifying of the Dharma- 
shastric Chaiurvarnya out of which it has arisen in the past. Our 

Dharmashastras amply provide for it and I appeal to the learned Brahmins who 

are* the natural leaders of the Hindu community to study the Dharmasastra from 
this point of view and to come out to give a bold lead to the people in the matter. 

As for the political aspect of the Sangathan, it is no less vital. We are struggling 
for Swaraj, but the bureaucracy has a standing objection that no one has a 
right to aspire for Swaraj who has not developed the capacity of 

defending and retaining it when attained. Scrutinising the inherant 
capabilities from this point of view of the two main communities of India 

one has to admit that the Moslems not being encumbered with the caste system of 
the kind which has taken such firm hold of the Hindu society have greater capabi- 
lities than the Hindus for the defence of Swaraj. 

Miutary Training 

Among Indians, the Hindus who form a large majority of the population require 
to be trained with special care and attention owing to the deficiency inherent in 
the community because of its present caste-ridden sociology. Mahomedans have 
no caste system in them and therefore every able-bodied young Mahomedan is a 
potential soldier, and as such a little training is enough to make him fit to fight for 
the country, for his religion and culture more efficiently than an average Hindu 
can do. Thus the Moslems are miles ahead of the Hindus in this respect. In the 
case of the Hindus a special effort is needed to instil into their minds the spirit of 
warfare so that they might be in a position to take their due share in the defence 
of India and the Empire in proportion to their numbers ; because the time has 
already approached when the English people alone would not be in a position to 
defend the country at times of emergency without the trained co-operation of the 
Hindus and Mussulmans. The question therefore before the Hindu Mahasabha is 
how to quicken the latent martial spirit in and how to arrange to give suitable train- 
ing to Hindus to fit them for effective co-operation with the English people when an 
emergency arises. With this object in view, the efforts of the Hindu Mahasabha are 
being directed towards the establishinent of gymnasiums where the boys will be 
trained in wrestling, lathi play, sword play, military drill, rifle practice and the 
mamn^s exercises and arts of self-defence; so that if boys are trained in this 
lasnion from 12 till 20 years of age they can be recruited in times of emergency and 
made into good soldiers with intensified training of a few months after recruitment, 
i nis 18 , in brief, the idea of the Mahasabha of physical training, military drill and 
ine practice, particularly among the Hindus. 
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The Hindu Mahasabha aims at and is evolving a scheme for the military regen- 
eration and rejuvenation of the Hindu society, however caste-ridden it may be. 

In conclusion, I may say that I hold the conviction that our Swaraj is concentrated 
in our Sangathan. I have always held the view that unity and consolidation amongst 
Hindus are only a prelude to a larger unity in the country between the several races, 
especially between the Hindus and the Mahomedans. From the wider point of view 
1 may say and my opinion is shared by several non- Hindus also that no movement 
for Swaraj could be said to be soundly based where the largest community as a party 
in the struggle for Swaraj remains disorganised and torn with internecine wranglings 
of caste against caste and sect against sect as the Hindu society is to-day. Looked 
at from this point of view, the Hindu Mahasabha is as essential an agent, if not more, 
for the attainment of Swaraj as the Congress undoubtedly is. 


The C. P. Provincial Hindu Conference. 

The C. P. Provincial Hindu Conference commenced its session on the 2l8t 
December 1929 at Pendra Road in a tastefully decorated pandal, erected specially for 
the purpose, under the presidency of Babu Jagatnarair. Lai. A large number of dele - 
gates from alliparts of the province were present. 

Babu Jagatnarain Lai, delivered an extempore address in Hindi, lasting 
for two hours. In the course of his speech the President said 
that they were meeting at a critical hour in Conference and were face to face 
with important issues, none of which they could neglect except at their own peril . 
The first and foremost issue was the Viceregal pronouncement and a proposal for 
Round Table Conference. He did not wish to discuss its significance and state what 
should be the response to it. That was a matter to be decided by the nation as a 
whole to whi( h the Hindu Mahasabha could be but one, though an important party. 
'What, however, concerned them vitally at that stage, was that, in case the invitation 
for the Round Table Conference was accepted, what should be the constitution of it, 
and how far it should represent the different interests and parties in the country ? 

Babu Jagatnarain Lai wanted to make it emphatically clear that the Hindu Maha- 
sabha was, next to the Congress, the greatest organisation in the country, represen- 
ting as it did the largest community in the country, the Hindus, who numbered two- 
thirds of the entire population, ann that therefore no conference connected with th<^ 
settlement of the Indian problem could claim to be representative or having sanction 
behind it unless and until the Hindu community and group or section in the country, 
had a voice and its due share in such settlement. Nor should any party or group, 
political or otherwise, remain under the delusion that it could safely stand up and go 
out of its way to speak authoritatively for the Hindus and propose or settle terms on 
their behalf. Hindu public opinion strengthened and mobilised under the banner of 
the Mahasabha, could allow none, however great, but the Mahasabha, to speak on its 
behalf, though it would always extend its courteous attention to all who had the in- 
terest of the country at heart. 

Though the Mahasabha neither doubted nor suspected the motives of those 
responsible for the proposed conference, it wanted to warn all concerned that they 
must see that at the conference, the Hindu Mahasabha was fully represented by 
those alone who enjoyed the fullest confidence of the, Hindu community and could 
be its accredited spokesmen. 

There was a move to reopen the Nehru Report by threats of cessatiem and obs- 
truction. The Hindu Mahasabha had always pressed for unalloyed nationalism and 

had been the persistent opponent of the introduction of separationist or communal 
principles in the matter of the goverance and administration of the country. It could 
not, therefore, without the greatest difficulty, rccept such clauses and provisions oi 
the Nehru Report as aimed at perpetuating such qommunalistic outlook in the gover- 
nance of the country which, however, it did, in order to avoid an obstacle in the way oi 
achieving the greatest common measure of agreement over it. But at present attenipts 
were again being made to reopen the Nehru Report. He would do not more than 
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repeat the memorable words of that great departed patriot, Lala Lajpat Rai, uttered 
when presiding at the provincial Hindu Conference held at Etawah in October 1928 : 
**In the matter of communal representation, the Hindus have accepted the recommen- 
dations of the Nehru Report as the maximum of what they can swallow. They shall 
not be a party to any tampering with the same. Retention of separate electorate ^ is 
altogether out of the question.*’ They were convinced that it would not be in the in- 
terest of the country to go further and they should frankly and unequivocally say that 
any attempt to go further would not only leave them cold, but might make them hos- 
tile to the report 

If the Nehru Report was touched again with a view to further revision, the Maha 
Sabha would be no party to it whatever. He would ask those who were in haste to 
purchase Muslim agreement at any cost, to note that the announcement for a Round 
Table Conference had come and the necessity for a declaration of it had been felt by 
Government on account of the inherent righteousness of the country’s cause and as 
a result of the pressure of Hindu agitation, in spite of the fact that many Muslims had 
practically gone out of the Congress. He would request all those political parties 
that were working for the attainment of Swaraj to stand firm and unbending on the 
rock-bed of true nationalism and carry on the struggle relying completely upon 
their own strength and the voluntary co-operation of all. 

The President continuing observed that the Maha Sabha was vehemently opposed 
to the Moslem proposal for the immediate separation of Sindh, because it had been 
conceived in the spirit of dividing India into Hindu India and Moslem India, though it 
was prepared to consider the scheme, if need be, for the general reorganisation of the 
the provinces in India, with a view to securing administrative convenience. 

The President then dealt with the necessity of Sangathan amongst Hindus. He 
advocated the necessity of Suddhi, protection of Hindu widows land orphans, removal 
of various social evils and untouchability and the establishment of Akharas. 

Resolutions 

The second day's proceedings of the Conference commenced on the 24th, December 
when it passed the following resolutions ; — 

The first resolution conveyed a message of heartfelt condolence to the Nepal 
Government on the Maharaja Chandra Samsher Jung Bahadur’s death and congra- 
tulated the Maharaja Bhim Samsher Jung Bahadur on his appointment as the Prime 
Minister of Nepal. 

The second resolution recommended the release of Barrister Savarker who had 
already served his full term of imprisonment, but was still under detention. 

The third resolution requested the Government to include cases of those convicted 
in connection with Hindu- Moslem disturbances while considering the grant of 
amnesty to political prisoners as demanded by the leaders in the Delhi Manifesto. 

The fourth resolution about the Round Table Conference ran as follows : — “This 
Conference hopes that if and when the proposal for a Round Table Conference 
materialises, the Hindu Mahasabha representing, as it does, the largest and most 
influential community in the country from every point of view, will be invited to 
choose its own representatives in the measure of its importance. 

of|^*dh^^^ J^®solution emphatically repudiated the Muslim demand for separation 

Resolutions, advocating Shudhi, Sangathan, removal of untouchability, cpw 
protection, starting of Akharas with facilities for military drill, establishment of a 
missionary band of workers, and the introduction of congregational prayers were 
also passed. The conference then dispersed. 
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fhc Paojab & Frontier Hindu ConiereHC^; 


The Punjab and Frontier Hindu Conference opened at Lahore on the 2Sth, 
December 1929, A large number of Hindus were i>resent, including Sir P. C. Ray, 
Rai Harbilas Sarda, Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur ;Lala Ramsarandas, 
Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Education, Bhai Permanand and Dr. Gokulchand 
Narang. ^ ^ . 

Raja Narendranath, Chairman of the Ret^piton Committee^ welcoming the 
delegates, said that the objects of the Provincial Hindu organisations were the same 
as those of the Mahasabha, namely, to promote good feeliiv^s between the Hindus 
and other communities and to act in a friendly way with them with a view to 
evolving a united and self-governing Indian nation. The Sabha insisted on the 
negation of communalism and the charge of narrowness of vision and spirit, which 
some of their critics brought against them, had no foundation. 

Speaking on behalf of the Punjab Hindus, he said : “I would say that their demand 
is summed up in a few words. They want the obliteration of all communalism and 
the condemnation of it by the Constitution. (Hear. l^ar). The peculiar feature of 
the Punjab is that the maintenance of this discriminative policy is demanded and 
claimed by the majority community." 

Proceeding, Raja Narendranath said : “Separate electorates for the majority 
community are not needed as a protective measure. They can be continued for the 
majority community only if class ascendency were regarded as a desirable feature 
of our political constitution. The framers of our constitution would be putting the 
future generations on the wrong track if they thought of dividing or apportioning 
political authority between the different classes inhabiting this country. Hindus and 
Mahomedans are not the only two classes to be considered. There are the Sikhs, 
Depressed Classes, Christians, Domiciled Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Parsis. 

In provinces other than the Punjab, there may be other classes of whom I am 
not aware or who have not come into prominence so far. But, if for once the 
principle is recognised that political power must be divided between the classes, 
those putting forward claims will be numerous, even if we fix a numerical limit of 
population. The Constitution which provides for a division of political power 
between the classes, and which encourages class consciousness will introduce not 
complete responsible Government but anarchy. 

Continuing, Raja Narendranath said, the reservations and special treatment 
were sought by the minority community. The Hindu minority in the Punjab wanted 
no concessions and no reservations. As however they were confronted by a majority 
community too fond of special treatment and reservations it J>ecame necessary to 
insist that the future constitution should declare the abolition of all reservations and 
privileges. (Hear, hear). 

Concluding, the Chairman said : The plea of backwardness and inability to 
carry on the struggle on equal terms for civic rights cannot be entertained when 
raised by the majority community which is about to receive supreme political power 
and claims it. An untenable and absurd plea like this can unly be met by the 
position taken up by the leader of the Hindu Deputation who said that the majority 
community was prepared to wait till the majority community came up its level of 
intelligence and education. 


PresideBlial Address 

In the course of his presidential address at the Conference Mr. N. C. Kclkar 
observed : — i,* i, * 

I am one of those who have accepted, in a general way, the document which is 
known as the Nehru Report, as it represents, in my opinion, the greatest common 
agreement between the different progressive political parties in the country, i am 
aware that some Hindus in the Punjab did not go as far as myself, in accepting tnai 
document as an earnest attempt at the reconciliation and harmonising of the ' 

communal interests in India. At the same time I know that the 
Hindu Maha Sabha like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the late Lala Lajpa 
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Rai, whom I read somewhere described as the father and the guide of the Sabha, 
had whole-heartedly endorsed the Nehru Report^ even from the point of view of 
the Punjab Hindu community. 

A review of the relations between the Hindu community and the Indian National 
Congress would be^ in my opinion, very instructive. The Congress was, from the 
very beginning, associated with Hindu leaders more than those from any other 
community. This was accidentally due to the fact that Hindus numbered far more 
than Mahomedans among the early generations of educated Indians. Western 
education proved to be the seed-bed of political ideas, and the Hindu leaders soon 
became marked out as the leaders also of the Congress movement. But their lead 
and their work was scrupulously non-communal and truly nationalist in spirit. It 
would be impossible 40 point out to a single resolution of the Congress whether 
passed in the whole House or discussed in the Subjects Committee, in which Hindus 
sought any special gain for their community. 

Still, the Mahomedans at first gave scant support to the Congress, and at a later 
stage actually started the Muslim League as a rival political organisation. The 
Congress was called a Hindu body without its being actually so in any way. But the 
Muslims themselves felt no reproach in starting a frankly communal organisation for 
political purposes. From 1906 onwards, it seemed that the Indian National Congress 
would have to count with the Muslim League in its negotiations, if not in its fight, 
with Government ; and the very first fruit of their active co-operation was the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916, which contained the seed of communalism in politics. 
The Lucknow Pact is, at the end of these 12 years, described and condemned 
as a blunder. Well, if it was a blunder be it so. But there was no Hindu political 
leader of any eminence, who seriously opposed it or even found fault with it at 
that time. And if the Pact was a mistake it was due to generosity, enthusiasm and 
optimism. 

Things, however, went from bad to worse in 1921. And those who find fault 
with the Lucknow Pact themselves grievously missed the opportunities of correcting 
the mistake. On the contrary, they gave, within the Congress itself, free play to 
those communal sentiments which originally gave rise to the Lucknow Pact. The 
dominant idea of befriending and winning over an important minority in the 
country to the side of the ranks of nationalist political fighters, was even now the 
same as before. But while the Muslim League was at least political in its main 
aspect, the Khilafat was aggressively communal and religious. For all seven 
years from 1921 to 1928, the Indian National Congress was over-shadowed add 
overpowered by the Khilafat. And the Madras Congress of 1927 marks the 
peak of self-surrender, which the Congress made, for keeping the Muslims on its 
side, in the political fight. 

But overdoing a thing sometimes defeats its own purposes. And so it happens 
to the Muslim cause. Even pro-Muslim Hindus at last began to see the unjust 
^ploitation hidden under the many-sided Muslim propaganda for the same object. 
'Hiere was a fixed idea as to what the Muslim should demand for themselves, though 
me reasons put forward by different spokesmen may be different in different places. 
And when all reasons were exhausted and ingenuity was fatigued, the greatest 
nationalist among the Muslims, like Mr. Jinnah, will come forward ana simply 
say, with all the naivete he commands, “I do not mean to say that the Muslims 
M reasonable in making these demands But they are a foolish people, and the 
Hindu leaders being wise and sensible, should concede these demands, because 
how to care more for the nationalist than communal interests.*’ And 
^t Mr. Jinnah becomes angry, when we say, “this means that the nationalism of 
Hindus IS being thus exploited by Muslims for communal ends 1 " 

1 J relations between the Hindu community and the 

inaian National Congress, in order to warn the Hindu Maha Sabha. 

Mr * MS, in recent years, been led by Hindu leaders who are ever 

willing to be exploited by other communities, and who take peculiar pleasure in 
looKing after the interests of these, without so much as giving a thought to even 
me just interests of the Hindus. Their anti-communalism is grand and glorious, 
out It is partid and one-sided. Men who affect horror at bemg called Hindus 
never stopped for one moment to consider, whether in allowing the Khilafat to sit 
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upon the Congress like an incubus, And poisoning it at every vital point with 
exclusively pro-Muslim communalism, they were not acting falsely to their own 
avowed creed. 

The Hindu Maha Sabha was the direct outcome of this one-sided ‘communally non- 
communar policy of the Congress ; and it was founded by men like Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Ft. Madan Mohan Malaviya, on whose stern nationalism, not the most wicked 
or cynical oppjonent would have ever dared to cast a slur or even a doubt. Mahatma 
Gandhi saw his mistake long ago at Kohat, and he now wisely refuses to mix himself 
up in any suggested solution of the Hindu-Muhammedan problem. And acute men 
like Pandit Nehru could see through the game, when it was subjected to the rays 
of an All-party and therefore neutral light. It was here that Pandit Nehru found 
that there must be limits even to his pro-Muslim generosity, and that a minority 
may easily turn an interesting inquiry into the protection "of minorities into a game 
of communal domination These Congress leaders have thus found out their mistake 
but rather late. For, the insistent minority is sure to make the concessions thus 
already obtained through the generosity of these Congress leaders only as a new 
base of operations for winning more concessions. 

The question is, whether the new Congress-leaders will be wise or strong enough 
to resist such aggressions. Hindu interests are openly regarded by some of these 
as a mere pawn in the political game ; and just as spend-thrifts can be generous 
with other people's money, after wasting their own, those Congress leaders who 
openly take pride in negativing religion, race, and national culture, may lightly 
throw the Hindu community to communal wolves in order that their sledge may 
run safely to the destination Swarajya, through wintry snows of discontent. The 
fury of anti-corn munalism, however, can be as unreasonable or absurd as the fury 
of communal ^naticism. Further, the Congress seems likely to be captured by 
the advocates of certain new economic theories for which the Hindu community 
is not yet prepared. The Hindu community can appreciate and does actively 
cherish and will continue to fight for the ideal of Swarajya or political freedom for 
India. But it is certainly not goin^ to accept an ideology which naay be a total 
negation of everything national — ^religion, culture, literature and civilisation. 

In conclusion, I would like to deal with one more debatable topic. And in this 
connection also, I am afraid, I may be saying things which are not very pleasant. 
The point is about the Round Table Conference. My first postulate, in that 
connection, is that India should accept an invitation to a Round Table Conference 
^nly if that may be found to be consistent with her honour, self-respect and long- 
cherished ambition and expectations. I am not an advocate of accepting the Round 
Table Conference at any price. At the same time, I find that the tendency of 
the present Congress leaders is gradually or even violently to take away the 
country from the path of diplomatic political negotiations with the British 
Government which undoubtedly forms one part though necessarily a secondary 
one, of the entire Congress programme. Then again, the boycott of 
the Simon Commission had behind it greater solidarity of protest and opinion 
than may fall to the lot of the Round Table Conference. It is likely that 
Independents kd by Mr. Jinnah and Liberals by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru may not 
join the boycott of the* Round Table Conference, if they find conditions and 
circumstances satisfactory, according to their own independent light and leading. 
Others also like Mrs. Besant may not like to take as drastic or rigorous a view of 
the negotiations about the Round Table Congress as some of the present Congress 
leaders seem to inclined to take. 

^ The question, therefore, arises what should the Hindu Maha Sabha do, if 
this clevage of opinion becomes manifest and unavoidable. My personal answer 
would be that the Hindu Maha Sabha should not take any immediate decision about 
either accepting or not accepting the invitation to the conference. In any case, 
however, the Hindu Maha Sabna should make it absolutely clear to the world, that 
it would not accept or reject the invitation, because the Congress has done so, but 
on an altogether independent judgment of its own, on the merits of the J^'^J^ation 
and other circumstances pertaining to the conference. It would be suicidal for 
the Hindu Maha Sabha to commit itself to any decision before sufficient a«a 
have been secured for a final judgment upon the question. It is possible that the 
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decision of the Congress may, in the end, be the same as that of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha itself, and nobody would be so pleased at that coincidence as the Hindu 
Maha Sabha itself. But the Sabha should not be afraid of forming an independent 
judgment or taking an independent course, if it happens to disagree with any 
other group or body of opinion in the country. The Sabha has got a clear-cut 
task before it, viz., of protecting the interests of the Hindu community in India, with 
its general nationalist ideals in politics. But the Sabha should no longer give 
anybody any excuse or pretext for treating the Sabha as an appendage to himself 
or a waiter in his ante-chamber. The Sabha is already sufficiently strong in itself 
from the point of view of intelligence, patriotism and political experience. And 
its honour hereafter lies in insisting upon the Hindu community, being regarded 
by everyone concerned, as a strong living entity which must be reckoned with in 
any scheme of self-government for India or negotiations leading up to it. 

Resolutions 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the 26th. December when it passed 
several resolutions. These included resolutions expressing sorrow at the death of Lala 
Lajpat Rai and the Maharaja of Nepal, condemning the Delhi bomb outrage appoin- 
ting committees in the Punjab and the United Provinces with the object of studying 
reports like the Simon Commission's Report, the Nair Committee's Report and the 
Provincial Simon Commission's report for safeguarding the interests of Hindus and 
urging the formation of Hindu Sabhas in all towns and cities. 

Mr. Dasram Bhagat moved a resolution recommending to the Government to 
grant 8o per cent representation in the Frontier Provinces to Hindus, particularly in 
the Civil Service, and the Police and Education Departments. He said the Frontier 
Province Administration was principally financed with the revenues of the Central 
Government, and over ii crores of the army grant were spent there, but still there 
were several departments where there were no Hindu Officers. There was no Hindu 
Deputy Superintendent of Police in the Province He said what the Hindus wanted 
was open competition. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The Conference next passed a resolution suggesting that the N. W. F. Province 
and the Punjab Hindus should be effectively and adequately represented on the 
Round Table Conference. 


Elevation of “Untouchables" 

The Conference concluded its sessions after passing several other resolutions. 
Among those were resolutions requesting the Hindu landlords, factory-owners and 
others to help in the uplift of the “Untouchables" by affording them special facilities 
in social life and requesting the Government to show better consideration to “Un- 
touchables" by providing educational facilities and giving them appointments in the 
services. 

The Regulation of Accounts Bill, commonly known as the Money Lenders' Bill 
was condemned, and the Governor was requested not to give his assent. 

Repeal of the Land Alienation Bill, the abolition of the system of recruitment to 
the services on a communal basis, recognition of Hindu Gurmukhi and Devanagri 
as court languages along with Urdu, punishment of a Sub-Inspector who offered 
an insult to the picture of Lord Krishna at Lahore, were asked from the Govern- 
ment. 

The Conference then terminated. 



The Moslem Conferences 

The All India Nationalist Muslims* Conference 

A conference of All India Nationalist Muslims was held at Allahabad on the 27 th. 
July 1929 under the Chairmanship of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad when repre- 
sentatives, numbering over 30, were present. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari explained the reasons for calling the meeting and dwelt on the 
necessity for forming the party. » 

Mr. Khaliquzaman proposed a tentative resolution in the discussion of which many 
speakers, including Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, Dr. Maho- 
med Alam and Mr. Shamsuddin participated. 

As a result of the discussion, a Committee was formed consisting of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Khaliquzaman and Dr. Mahomed Alam to draw up the aims 
and objects of the party and place it before the next day's meeting. 

Messages supporting the formation of the party were read from the Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad, Mr. Abdul Rahim (Calcutta), Mr. Asaf Ali (Delhi), Malik Barkat Ali 
(Lahore), Mr. Abdus Salam (Moradabad), Mr. Mahomed Ismail (Gorakhpur), Mr. 
ShafFee Mahomed (Madras), Mr. S. A. Brelvi (Bombay), add Mr. Basheer Ahmed 
(Madras). 

Others present at the meeting included Mr. Aftabuddin Chowdhri, Mr. Ghulam 
Jilani, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy, Mr. Sharafuddin Ahmed and Mr. Mahomed Kasim 
(Bengal), Maulana Abdul Bari (Bihar) Mr. F. H. Ansari (Delhi), Mr. Sirajuddin Pari- 
cha and Mr. Abdul Qadir (Punjab), Mr. Saidur Rahiman Kidwai (Lucknow) and 
Mr. Abdul Majid Zaidi (Allababad). 

Objects Explained 

At the resumed meeting of the Conference on the 28 th July it was resolved 
to form a party called the All-India Nationalist Moslem party. 

The resolution adopted for the formation of the All-India Nationalist Moslem Party 
pointed out as reasons therefor: — **rhe political struggle started in 1919 is being 
gradually weakened by inter-communal conflicts and repeated attemj^ts are being 
made in different quarters to wean Moslems away from political activities. The 
present disruption among politically minded Moslems and the consequent apathy of 
the mass of the Moslem community towards the problem of Indian freedom are due 
to a confused appreciation of the political obligations implicit in the fact of the com- 
munity being a part of the Indian Nation. Moslem political activity is now confined 
under the auspices of the existing Moslem institutions, to winning political responsi- 
bility as the main objective, and with freedom for the countiy as merely incidental 
thereto. Hence the need for the new party. The formal objects of it are to pro- 
mote among Moslems a spirit or nationalism, to develop a mentality above commu- 
nalism, and to inspire into them greater confidence in Indian nation il ideas, to 
induce Moslems to take their proper share in the national struggle, and to create 
such relations between the majority and the minority communities as would lead 
the former to consider the rights of the latter In a spirit of board-minded patriotism. 

28 members were elected to the central body from Bengal, 27 from the Punjab, 
3 from the Frontier, 24 from the United Provinces, 14 from Delhi, 17 fro™ Behar 
and 10 from Bombay and Sind. 

Election Of Executive 

The Central Executive consisted of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Presi^nt, Dn 
M. A. Ansari, Treasurer, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, Secretary and Messrs Basit a 
Arif Hasvi, Joint Secretaries. nir-uKMr 

The members of the Executive were Mr. Mahomed Akram Khan, Mr. MajiD 
Rahaman, Prof. Abdul Bari and Shah Mahomed Zubair. * h Mr 

Persons selected to organise parties in each province were : — For me ^'^ojao, • 
Abdul Kadir, Dr. Mahomed Alam, and Dr. Sai^ddin Kitcblew ; for Bengal, 
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Majibur Rahaman, Mr. Shamsuddin and Mr. Akram Khan ; for Bombay and Sind, 
Mr. Breivi, Moulvi Mahomed AH and Mr. Yusuf Meherally. 

Meeting of Bombay Muslim Nationalists 

The Bombay Congress Muslim Party was formally launched on its career at 
Bombay on the 29th» My 1929 when the members adopted a draft constitution. Mr. 

S. A. Breivi presided. Proceedings which were mostly in Urdu, were very busineSs- 

Mr. Brelyi*s Appeal 

Mr. Breivi in his opening remarks said that the emergence of the party had 
served one great purpose,, viz., to bring about a hopeful change in the atmosphere of 
the public life which had been polluted by the communal poison. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru had welcomed the party in a statesmanlike message which would form the 
basis of Hindu- Muslim settlement. Already the Muslim leaders were meeting in 
Allahabad and with the return of Mrs. Naidu, efforts would be made to reach an 
agreement on the Muslim amendments to the Nehru C institution. The party of 
course met with opposition from one quarter which he need not name, but the oppo- 
sition only made the work more interesting and not more difficult. The difficulty 
would not be opposition from outside but apathy among the Mussalmans themselves. 
Mr. Breivi appealed to the members to remember that the party would not succeed if 
it did not induce the Mussalmans to take a due share in the fight for India’s eman- 
cipation. 

Message From Mahatmaji 

The Secretary then read the following message from Gandhiji, given in reply to 
his letter informing him of the formation of the party 

“I am glad you are having a Congress Muslim party. If it is fully supported and 
does not go to sleep, it must prove a tower of strength to the Congress and an ins- 
trument of real service to India generally and to Mussalmans in particular.” 

The Secretary observed that the response which the party had already evoked 
was very encouraging, particularly in Sind. Branches were about to be also formed 
in Surat and Broach. 

The meeting elected Mr. S. A. Breivi as President and Mr. Abbas Tyabji and 
Mr. Mahomed Ali as Vice-Presidents. It also appointed a Working Committee to 
set immediately to work to carry out the party’s objects. 


The Bombay Muslim Meeting 

A public meeting of the Moslems of Bombay was held at Bombay on the 

in the big Dongri maidan in a specially constructed Pandal. Seating 
acpmmodation for 15,000 Mussalmans was arranged. Seth Sirdar Suleiman Casim 
Mitha, President of the Moslem Committee, presided. 

Maulana 8BAUKAT ALI, while proposing Seth Suleiman to the chair said that 
efforts were being made to bring disunion and disruption amongst Moslems, but 
the enemies of their great faith would eventually fail, and Islamic brotherhood 
would sooner or later be fully established. Representatives of all the Moslem 
Committees of Bombay were present at the meeting held under the auspices of 
the Moslem Committee, which had the support of over 20 influential Moslem 
organisations of the city. He said that Sirdar Suleiman Mitha was a staunch 
servant of Islam and during troublous times he had done yeoman’s service and was 
best fitted to preside. 

The PRESIDENT said that Mussalmans were second to none in their desire 
tor freedom of their motherland. They were fully at one with the Hindus and 
communities in that respect. Moslems fully believed that Indians alone had 
the right to govern their, country. But in any future constitution Moslems must 
j proper share. They disagreed with the Nehru Report which was 
oesigned to perpetuate the domination of the Hindu majority over the Moslem 
minority. It was absolutely necessary that they should make it clear that Moslems 
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would have nothing to do with the Nehru Report unless it was amended so as to 
be acceptable to the Moslems. He then called upon Mr. Younus Hinaidy to move 
the first resolution which demanded a federal system of government instead of 
unitary tvpe. 

Resolution Condemmng Nehru Report 

The resolution ran as follows : — ^“This public meeting of the Mussalmans of 
Bombay is unable to accept the Nehru Report and 'lays down that no scheme for 
the future constitution of the Government of India will be acceptable to the Mussal- 
mans of India until and unless the following basic principles are given effect to 
and provisions are embodied therein to safeguard their rights and interests : — (i) 
The form of the future constitution should be federal with residuary powers vested 
in the provinces. (2) A uniform measure of autonomy should be granted to all 
provinces. (3) All legislatures of the country and other elected bodies should be 
constituted on the definite principle of adequate and effective representatio.i of 
minorities in every province, without reducing a majority in any province to a 
minority or even to an equality. (4) In the central legislature Moslem representation 
should not be less than one-third. (5) A territorial redistribution that might at any 
time be necessary should not in any way affect Moslem majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal and Frontier Province. (6) Full religious liberty, that is, liberty of 
belief, worship and observances, propaganda* association and education should 
be guaranteed to all communities. (7) Nn bill or resolution or any part thereof should 
be passed in any legislature or in any other elected body, if three-fourths of the 
members of Hindu or Moslem communities in that particular body opposed such 
a bill or resolution or part thereof on the ground that it would be injurious to 
the inteiests of that community. (8) Sindh should be separated from the Bombay 
Presidency. (9) Reforms should be introduced in the N. W. F. Province and 
Baluchistan on the same footing as in other provinces. (10) Provision should be 
made in the constitution, giving Muslims an adequate share along with other 
Indians in all the services of the State and in the local bodies having due regard 
to the requirements of efficiency, (ii) The constitution should embody adequate 
safeguards for the protection of Muslim religion, culture and personal laws, and 
for the protection and promotion of Muslim Education, language and charitable 
institutions and for their due share in the grants-in-aid given by the State and 
by self-governing bodies. (12) No Cabinet, either central or provincial, should 
be formed without there being a proportion of at least one-third Muslim Ministers. 
(13) No change should be made in the constitution by the Central Legislature except 
with the concurrence of the States constituting the Indian Federation. (14) That in 
the present circumstances the representation of Muslims in the different legislatures 
of the country and other elected bodies through separate electorate is inevitable and 
further the Government being pledged not to deprive Mussalmans of this right, it 
cannot be taken away without their consent. So long as Mussalmans are not 
satisfied that their rights and interests are adequately safeguarded in the manner 
specified above they will not consent to joint electorate with or without conditions.’* 
Maulana MAHOMED ALI^ seconding the resolution, explained why he had been 
•0 silent during the last six months. He said that he had come to Bombay last 
February in search of health, and his kind and thoughtful doctor had asked him 
to go to the Parel Hospital for rest. He had not been there for three or four days 
when right before his eyes, he saw the cruel and uncalled for murder of poor Pathans 
who had done barm to nobody. The Maulana said that only a few months back 
he had returned to his unfortunate home after an extensive tour in Europe and 
Asiatic countries. Nowhere in the world did he hear the cry of Hindu water and 
Hindu tea except in India, and yet these very people accused Muslims as separatists. 
Islam united all human beings through a common bond of love and brotherhood, 
lifted even the lowest and treated them as brothers. j 

Proceeding Maulana Mahomed All said: “We are depicted in the Hindu ana 
so-called Nationalist Press as shirkers of our duty and responsibility even by men 
who had never made any sacrifice. The records of 1919 and 19^* witness 
to the courage and sacrifice of Muslims and yet to-day, when we demand our rignts, 
the monopolists turn round, abuse and misrepresent us. We had accepted tn 
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Madras resolution on independence as our goal. Compare that with what the 
Nehru Report offers us. It is only meant to perpetuate slavery and Hindu domina- 
tion. For the first time in the whole history of this country he wants to establish 
the rule of the majority. In the days of Ramchanderji, Shrikrishnaji, Prithvi Raj, 
Mahomed Ghuzni, Mahomed Ghori, the Khiljees, Toughlaks, the Mog^hals, Clive, 
Hastings, Dalhousie, Curzon and to-day in the days of Lord Irwin, it is not the 
majority that rules the country. We cannot accept the Nehru Report. Let them 
come forward and meet us in an honourable way, and they will find Muslims ready 
to work with them.” 

Mr. Salehbhoy Barodawala, Mir Mahomed Baloch, Syed Murtaza, Maulana 
Kholandi and Mr. Abba Omar Ibrahim also spoke, supporting the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The second resolutM inviting Muslims to pay attention to constructive work 
was also unanimously adopted. Maulana Shaukat Ali, at the end, thanked Sethji 
Allaya Allarakha and other workers and volunteers for the arrangements made 
and the Muslim public for their very fine response. 

The All India Muslim Conference 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference met at Simla on the 
A under the presidency of Sir Md. Shafi and passed a number of 

important resolutions urging the Muslims to withdraw support from the Lahore 
Congress, and deciding to organise a deputation to London under the Aga Khan's 
leadership. It was also decided to hold the next session of the Conference at 
Lahore during the Christmas week under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah. 

The Board meeting was attended by Sir Abul Qayun , Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, 
Moulana Hasrat Mohani, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Mr Shafi Daudi, Maulana Azad 
Sobhani and several others. It passed the following resolutions : — 

I. Palestine Disorders. 

(1) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference emphatically 
protests against the aggressive Zionist movement in Palestine being allowed to 
interfere with the existing rights of Muslims in their sacred places of worship, and 
regards the existing unhappy Jewish' Arab situation in that State as the inevitable 
effect of the Balfour declaration, whereby outside influences have been enabled to 
rouse dreams and aspirations among the Jews of Palestine who before the said 
declaration had lived in harmony and concord with their Muslim countrymen. 

The Board, representing Indian Muslims, offers its heartfelt sympathy to their 
co-religionists in Palestine in their sufferings resulting from the recent unhappy 
occurrences in that country and trusts that the British Government, as the Mandatory 
Power, would not only abstain from encouraging the Zionists in their present 
aggressive attitude, but would also take steps to bring about a speedy establishment 
of a truly representative democratic Government as demanded by the Aiab 
population. 

2. South African Government and the Ali Brothers. 

(2) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference places on record 
Its emphatic protest against the humiliating restrictions and limitations imposed by 
2 }® South African Government on the entry and free movement of Maulanas 
Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali in South Africa and their party. The Board further 
uusts that the Government of India will use their full influence with the South 
Afeican Government to bring about the removal of the existing restrictions upon 
Indians freely visiting the Dominion of South Africa. 

3- Proposal to “Boycott” Lahore Congress. 

f Indian National Congress having succumbed to the influence 

01 the Hindu Mahasabha has now abandoned its constitutional ideal of the establish- 
ment of a federal system of Government with full provincial autonomy, which it had 
^nsnltentlv advocated since 1904, and whereas owing to the same infiuencej the 
adopted, instead of the constitutional ideal aforesaid, a constitution 
robodied in the Nehru Report which; as has been rightly stated by Mr. Kelkar in 
»a recent address delivered at the Dacca Provincial Hindu Sabha, is practically 

45 
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identical with that advocated by the Hindu Mahasabha at Jubbulpore and elsewhere, 
and is entirely opposed to the unanimous opinion of Muslim India ; and whereas 
the Congress session to be held at Lahore during the forthcoming Christmas will, 
in these circumstances, be essentially a gathering of the Hindu Mahasabha* the Exe- 
cutive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference deems it in the highest degree 
detrimental to the best interests of the country in general and the Muslim community 
in particular, for any Mussalman to attend the forthcoming session of the National 
Congress, and earnestly hopes that Indian Mussalmans will at this critical juncture, 
show a united front by abstaining from participation in the Congress session as by 
such participation they will only be lending support to the constitution. 

4. Deputation To England 

(4) Resolved that representative All-India Muslim deputations do proceed to 
England, as and when necessary, to take steps under the leadership of H. H. the 
Aga Khan to put forward the rights and claims of Muslims in any future constitution 
of India before the British Cabinet, members of Parliament and the British public. 

(5) That the Working Committee should take all necessary steps to carry into 
effect all the above resolutions and shall, in choice of the personnel of the deputation, 
keep it in view that the peculiar interests of the various provinces shall, as far as 
possible, find an adecjuate representation on the deputation and for this purpose invite 
suggestions from various provinces. 

6. “Intensive** Propaganda To Be Undertaken 

(6) Resolved that, with a view to strengthen the representation to be made by the 
Muslim deputation as well as organising Muslim public opinion in support of the 
resolutions adopted at the All-India Muslim Conference, steps should be taken to 
organise an intensive propaganda by means of holding meetings and conferences, in 
the various centres of the Muslim population of India. 

(7) Resolved that the next session of the All-India Muslim Conference be held at 
Lahore during the Christmas week, 

(8) Resolved that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah be elected to preside over the next 
session of the All-India Muslim Conference. 

(9) Resolved that a branch of the A. I. M. C. be established in England. 

The Madras Presidency Muslim Conference 

The Madras Presidency Muslim Conference was held on the 5th December 
1929 in the afternoon at the Gokhale Hall, Madras under the presidency of 
Maulana Mahomed Shafee Oawoodi Sahib, of Patna. There was a very large 
gathering of Muslims from all parts of the Presidency. The follow ing are extracts 
from the presidential address delivered by the Maulana Sahib : — 

As you know I am a worker like many of you assembled here and as such you 
would expect me to place before you the workers' point of view on the momentous 
question of the day. Even as a worker I am less conversant with what is going 
on in die Madras Presidency save as a casual reader in the newspaper. My period 
of service in the cause of the country has been mostly spent in Northern India. 
And it is Northern India which has brought about all the difficulties in the solution 
of the Hindu-Muslim problem. So my Madras friends will pardon me if I say the 
truth about it as I have seen it in that part of the country. After all you cannot 
escape the consequences of what the Hindus and Muslims in Northern India 
do between themselves in matters which concern the whole of India. A 
juncture in the political history of the Mussalmans of India has arri ved. They 
have to realise its real significance and all that it brings in its train. It is upon tne 
realisation of the signs of the times that the future of the Mussalmans depends. 

The ideal of brotherhood of mankind has pervaded every great soul of a tru 
Muslim. Even those who wielded power however in India were not devom 
that spirit, if not fully absorbed in it The Mussalmans of India in the zemtn 
their glory however did not force their conviction on the great multitude 01 i 
who were then much more neglected by their most fortunate brethren ^ 
are at present. They allowed the growth of the social system in keep»ng wiin 
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idea of brotherhood of mankind. There grew a language by the contact of outside 
Mussalmans with the indigenous inhabitants of the land. The Mussalmans heljped 
this grow^ most willingly and in course of time Hindustani language occupied 
the place of the lingua franca of India. What they did not do is the worship of 
cattle that is made to serve humanity. This should not by itself create much bad 
blood as we find existing iu our midst to-day. The reason is to be found somewhere 
else I shall endeavour to give vent to my feeling on this point as frankly as I can, 
for it is on clearly understanding the aspect of this question that the solution of 
our domestic problem in India depends. 

After the Mussalmans of India had their days, various forces and centres of 
influence came into being, the caste Hindus being one of them. They had by 
their astute dexterity increased their influence in the affairs of the State and adminis- 
tration of the country and %hey had by now acquired an influence which was im- 
measurably great. . j 

The non-co-operation movement was a mass movement and every one irrespective 
of caste or creed who took part in it felt that the success which they were then 
achieving was his own. The sudden stop of the movement grave time to other 
forces, \^ich were on the look-out for such an opportunity to capture the field. Un- 
fortunately these forces were those which were antagonistic to the Mussalmans at 
heart. The political consciousness which was awakened in the mass was utilised 
for the purpose of trial of strength between the Hindus and Muslims. No effort 
whatsoever for checking this deplorable force was of any avail. The antagonising 
forces continued to gather strength till it came to a pitch which the Congress Hindu 
leaders did not resist. It could not but be the time for the parting of the ways not 
between the Hindus and Muslims in general for they are inevitably bound up by the 
ties of common motherland. The Muslims did not willingly submit to the forces 
lei loose for creating an atmosphere of domination by the group of Hindu leaders 
out for that purpose. The group had been active long since to make its existence 
felt by the powers-that-be and they have succeeded in forcing their views not only 
on the Congress Hindu leaders but on the Labour Cabinet, in the British Parliament 
on account of their resources and world-wide propaganda. Their hold on the 
administration of the country, their vested interest in every department of government, 
their capacity to voice their views as loudly as necessary, and their organisation to 
browbeat those wh o would not quietly submit, are all factors which go to make 
up that oligarchy which is now to assume control of the destiny of our motherland. 
Would the rest of India acquiesce in such a state of affairs 1 

We have not forgotten how the whole of India including the depressed classes and 
the untouchables had risen against the exploitation of the foreign rule as that affected 
the teeming millions of India without any distinction of caste or creed. But there 
would not be any genuine sympathy for the transference of that power of exploitation 
from the hands of the British bureaucracy to the brown oligarchy in the country. Let 
the brown oligarchy understand that that is not the way of bringing peace and 
prosperity to our motherland. They have got to recognise the potent forces in the 
country though they may not be vocal and well organised at present. To belittle 
them would not do. 

The Round Table Conference 

Let the Government understand that India as a whole has risen. ^ Conciliation' 
of one section or another is not the radical remedy. If they want peace in the country 
they have got to conciliate -.every section of population inhabiting this great land. 
This country wants a democracy and not an oligarchy. To lay the foundation of 
of government truly -.democratic, every section of the population should be 
effectively and adequately represented at the Round Table Conference. To say 
that the representatives of the Congress mentality should predominate at the 
conference is to begin with absolute wrong basis. The last session of the Congress 
at Calcutu has clearly shown what sort of leaders are holding the reins of that 
organisation. This oligarchy I have spoken of above captured the Congress organisa- 
tion completely in 1928 and made it an adjunct of Hindu Mahasabte. The great 
leader Pandit Motilal Nehru would not have sat in the presidential chair of the 
Congress last year had he not fully succumbed to their influence. How can the 
present Congress mentality be said to represent anybody more than that group and 
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their friends ? But I would not be surprised if the Government would yield to that 
condition laid down by Mr. Gandhi and his followers. The Government is out to 
conciliate them as they are the moving forces of the time, and governments have to 
count upon them for their support. 

The duties of the Mussalmans and other sections of the vast population of India 
are obvious in face of all these facts. The Muslim leaders of thought should now rise 
to the occasion. The danger is so tremendous and its consequences are so far- 
reaching and the time at our disposal so short, that every other consideration, 
personal cr impersonal, should be laid in the background. The one and the only 
one pervading idea should be the extrication of the Mussalmans from this imminent 
crisis. Those who realise the danger should be up and doing, go out to the centres 
of Muslim population, consolidate the forces, organise their opinion and present a 
united front both before our fellow-countrymen who seem to ignore us and the 
Government who care very little for our existence. But 1 must make it plain to 
everyone that the above steps are to be taken solely in the interest of that great 
democratic institution which we want to implant in our country, in place of that 
oligarchy which threatens the whole of India. 

This appeal to you to-day was made by us last year to all the organisations 
representing Mussalmans throughout the length and breadth of India. I have to 
thank Providence that it had the desired effect. Every organisation except 
the Jinnah Muslim League sent their representatives to the conference. 
All the elected members of the Central and Provincial Legislatures were invited 
and most of them attended the conference. Besides these, public men of all shades 
of opinion were invited. They sank their differences and came to a common formula 
on the 1 st of January 1929, in that memorable gathering of the All-India Muslim 
Conference. The formula is respected by all the Muslim organisations in the 
country. The great leader Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah also put the seal of approval 
and agreed in substance with all that the formula implied. That was only the 
beginning of the great task of gathering strength in support of the formula. We have 
done what we could do in the unprepared conditions of the Mussalmans of India. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were put and adopted by the conference 

(1) The first resolution moved from the chair was a condolence resolution 
bemoaning the deaths of Khan Bahadurs Mir Riazuddin Sahib, Abdul Azez Sahib, 
V. Abdul Jabbar Sahib and Mr. Vallivulla Badsha Sahib. 

(2) This Conference of the Muslims of the Madras Presidency reaffirms the resolu- 
tion adopted by the All-India Muslim Conference, held at Delhi on 31st December 
1928 and 1st January 1929 under the presidency of H. H. the Aga Khan. 

(3) This Conference deplores the inadequate representation of Muslims in the 
public services and urges upon the Government to increase their proportion to 30 per 
cent. 

(4) This Conference views with concern and anxiety the tendency among Muslim 
politicians to form separate parties to represent different shades of opinion and 
resolves in view of the political emergencies of the day and the delicate position of 
Muslims to organise one united and single Muslim party with power to nominate its 
own candidates for election to the various legislative and other public bodies and to 
carry on election campaigns and other necessary and connected activities to see that 
its representatives are returned to the respective seats in order to ensure that only 
such persons as are true representatives of the Muslim point of view and capable of 
serving the best interests of the community are returned. {This resolution was lo 8 f\ 

(5) This Conference calls upon the Muslim community to act up to the decisions 
of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema with re^rd to opposition to the Sarda Act. 

(6) This Conference resolves that a representation be sent to the Governor m 

Council that a competent and qualided Muslim, being neither an official nor a quasi 0 
retired official, be appointed to the Public Services Commission. . 

(7) This Conference of the Muslims of Madras welcomes the recent 

of the Viceroy and request the Government to give due representation to the Musi 
of the Madras Presidency in the proposed Round Table Conference* 



The S. 1. Non-Brahmin Confederation 


The following address was delivered by Rao Bhahdur B. Muniswami Naidu, the 
President of the Eleventh Session of the South India Non-Brahmin Confederation, 
held at Nellore on the 5th October 1929. 

Let me convey my most sincere and heartfelt thanks to the Reception Committee 
for the honour they have done me in asking me to preside over and conduct the 
«i<»liherations of this august assembly. We are met to consider momentous problems 
affUting our Federation, and the future of the S. 1 . L. F. depends in a large measures 
on the decisions we .arrive at. And I hope and pray God that, with your hearty 
co-operation and wise guidance, I shall be able to discharge the duty imposed upon 
me The last sessions of the Federation was held at Coimbatore in July 1927, under 
the presidency of Dewan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami Reddiar. We came to important 
decisions therein. But, alas, we miss to-day the presence in our midst of our late 
lamented beloved leader, the Raja of Panagal, and of other stalwarts of the party. 
After a brief illness of a few days the Raja of Panagal p ssed away in December 
1028 leaving the whole of Southern India in mourning. He was a born leader and 
statesman of a very high order. His services to tne Federation and to the party 
were invaluable, and his demise has left a gap which it is found well nigh impossible 

^ciose upon his death and within a few months has occurred the premature and 
sad death of our stalwart Dewan Bahadur O. Thanikachalam Chettiar. We haj^ 
also suffered irreparable loss in the deaths of the Raja of Raraiiad and Mr. M. T. 
Subramania Mudaliar. Their services to the party are such as could not be forgotten. 
We are meeting under the shadow of the irreparable losses sustained in the passing 
away of our leaders. May their souls rest in peace and may their noble lives and 
examples sustain us and guide us ! 

Party Mebting At Madras 


Soon after the demise of our great leader a meeting was convened at M^ras to 
consider the future of the party. Important members of all parties attended. A 
genuine spirit prevailed to close up our ranks and to form a united party. In 
ance of the resolution passed then a committee consisting of the representatives of the 
Justice Party, of the Justice constitutionalists, and of the ministerialists i«^re formed 
to consider the steps to be taken in the above direction. As a result of prolonged 
and frank discussions, this conference has been called under the auspices of the 
committee of all the parties. The recommendations of the committee will be the main 
item for your consideration and decision. 


Task Before The Conference 

After the death of our departed leader, the executive committee of the Federation 
with the chief whip of the party as chairman, has been conducting the affairs of the 
Federation. The question of electing a leader for the party will haveto be considered 
by you. \^at should be the future constitutions and what arrangements have to be 
made to carry on the work of the Federation are all questions of far-reaching impor- 
tance that awaits your decision. . . 

These and other questions affecting the future of our party have been agitating 
the minds of the members and well-wishers of our party. They have been elaborate- 
ly discussed both in the Press and on the platform. They have been discussed at 
private informal meetings. There has been as yet no agreement reached on any of 
the points. The views expressed have been varied and in some cases sharp diffepn- 
ecs of opinions have prevailed. It is for this assembly to consider carefulW the various 
view points and come to a decision which may be acceptable and satisfactory to all 
parties. 

Brahmins And s. i. l. f. 


The first and most important point is whether the membership of the association 
may be thrown open to Brahmins, i. e., to such Brahmins as are willing to subscribe 
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to the aims and objects of this Federation. Article 2 of our constitution sets forth 
the objects of the S. I. LI F., as follows 

(a) to obtain Swaraj for India as a component part of the British Empire at as 
early a date as possible by all peaceful, l^itimate and constitutional means ; (b) to 
promote good-will and unity among the different Non- Brahmin classes and commu- 
nities of Southern India through safeguarding their interests by means of adequate 
and communal representation as well by social amelioration and recognisation with 
a view to the ultimate fusion of all castes ; (c) to promote the educational, social, 
economic, industrial, agricultural and political progress of all Non-Brahmin commu- 
nities of Southern India ; (d) to effectively organise public opinion and express it on 
all questions which are deemed by general consent to be of importance and to act 
as the authoritative and representative mouthpiece of the Non- Brahmins of Southern 
India, and (e) generally to do such acts or things as shall be , deemed expedient in 
furtherance of the above objects. 

Article 4 of the constitution runs as follows : — 

“Every Non-Brahmin who is over 21 years of age and who accepts the creed of 
S. I. L. F. shall be eligible for membership of the urban or rural association." 

S. I. L. F. Not Anti-Brahmin 

The constitution therefore excludes only one community from membership, i. e., 
the Brahmin community. I need hardly state that the S. I. L. F. was not started as 
an anti-Brahmin movement, but its main aim was, as stated above, the improvement 
of Non-Brahmin communities and the securing of equal opportunites to all commu- 
nities in the governance of the country and the administration of all activities thereof 
paid or honorary. In 1916 when the Home Rule movement was started, it was felt 
by a considerable number of influential and representative Non-Brahmins that the 
devolution of power from the beauracracy to a responsible legislature should not result 
in the situation of one oligarchy by another oligarchy, but should be accompanied 
by suffcient safeguards to secure to all communities fair chances to participate on 
equal terms. 

Communal Electorates 

In regard to the constitution of the Legislative Councils our representatives passed 
In 1919) when the Montford Scheme was under consideration, for Non-Brahmins 
being given the right to elect their representatives through communal electorates. 
It was apprehended that if such separate electorates were not given, Non-Brahmin 
candidates would be seriously prejudiced by reason of the influence, official and 
non-official, which the Brahmins then possessed to influence the electorates. Sir 
K. V. Reddi Naidu who appeared as the representative of the S. I. L. F, before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee stated as follows : — 

“To put it in a single sentence, I say any reform with communal representation 
and communal electorates we are prepared to accept. And we are not prepared to 
accept any reforms without communal representation. That is our attitude." 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, who appeared before the same committee as the 
representative of the Madras Dravidian Association, put the matter thus : — 

“We ask for communal representation, only as a temporary expedient. It is 
said that the reforms themselves are only for a transitional period. We do not ask 
for. communal electorates for all eternity. We only ask it for a transitional period, 
so that, for instance, when the next parliamentary committee meets and goes over 
the whole question, it will be quite within its powers to say ‘that communal represen- 
tation is no longer necessary ; that doubts were expressed and fears entertained by 
Non-Brahmins at one time but these fears arc unjustified in the light of experience and 
we do not think that communal representation is necessary. Our own people may 
come forward and say that within the decade that has passed we have got some 
powers into our hands and we arc able to better organise ourselves, we are able to 
get our own representatives and the fear of the Brahmin influence is not so bad as 
befoie and we would rather throw our lot in with the rest of India and have general 
electorates.** . . • it 

As to public services and honorary positions of services, the position in 1910 
the Federation was started was that the Brahmins, by reason of their having taken 
to English education much more largely than other communities held almost all suen 
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offices and Non-Brahmin leaders felt that an organisation of the nature of S. I. L. F. 
was needed to secure adequate share and representation in such services. There 
were also questions of social reform and the elevation and betterment of backward 
and depressed classes. All these objects find a place in article 2 of the constitution 
as above quoted, and hence it was thought desirable to exclude the Brahmins from 
membership thereof. While striving to achieve these objects the Federation aimed 
at securing Swaraj as its ultimate goal, as its political creed. 

Review Of Present Position. 

If we take stock of the work of the Federation during the last 13 years, we may 
safely assert that It has achieved to a large extent its main object. In regard to 
Legislative Councils th^ Non-Brahmin communities have succeeded in organising 
themselves so as to assert themselves and secure fair representation, and it is grati- 
fying to note that in the memorandum submitted to the Simon Committee on behalf 
of our Federation, no claim for reservation of seats for Non-Brahmin Hindus is made. 
As to local bodies, also, there is vast improvement and adequate representation may 
be said to have been secured. As to public sevices, there has been considerable suc- 
cess, though much requires yet to be done. But on this point the 
power to recruit to services will soon be vested in a Public Services 
Commission, which I hope will satisfy all legitimate aspirations of all communities 
consistently with maintaining a high standard of efficiency of services. Our sincere 
thanks are due to His Excellency the Governor and to his Government for settling 
this vexed question and issuing orders as to recruitment of services so as to avoid 
preponderance of any one single community in the services. 

After the reforms were introduced our party was in office and power for about 
6 years and laid foundation for progress in :the above directions. Our critics have 
not beer quiet. They lost no opportunity to characterise us as a communal party 
on the ground that we exclude the Brahmins from membership. A large section of 
Non-Brahmins have thought also likewise and have been urging on us to remove 
the restriction. The present Ministers and the members of their party have through 
their representatives expressed themselves in favour of joining the Federation if 
the ban is removed. The three parties committee have recommended the removal 
of the ban to a certain extent. 

The question has therefore come into prominence for consideration by this 
assembly. I have quoted above the objects of the Federation being article 2 of 
our constitution. So far as clause (a) of the article is concerned, there is not much 
difference between one creed and that of the Indian National Congress. Article 1 of 
the Congress constitution is as follows : — “The '.object of the Indian National Con- 
gress is the attainment of Swaraj by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means.** Clauses (b) (c) and (d) of article 2 of our constitution lays 
down other objects to be pursued having regard to the conditions obtaining in 
this Presidency. We have kept out of the Indian National Congress, though at 
Coimbatore Session, we gave liberty to individual members of the Party to join 
the Congress if they like. And so long as we exclude one community, we cannot 
as a political body speak on behalf of or claim to represent all the people of our 
Presidency. If as we hope full provincial autonomy is given to the provinces as 
a result of the reforms that may be granted, it is essential that our Federation should 
be in a position to claim to be a truly representative body of all communities. What 
objection can there be to admit such Brahmins as are willing to subscribe to the 
aims and objects of our Federation ? It may be that Brahmins may not join even 
if the ban is removed. But surely our Federation will not thereafter be open to 
objection on the ground that it is an exclusive organisation. 

Again, so far as safeguarding the interests of Non- Brahmins are concerned, it 
has been the experience gained by the working of parties in the Legislative Councils, 
that Non-Brahmins belonging to other parties also have been equally zealous to 
protect such interests. I shall give a few instances. The Religious Endowment 
Act was passed with the help of the Non-Brahmins of all parties. An attempt to 
have the Act repealed, by a member of the Swaraj Party, was dropped as it found 
no support from Non-Brahmins of his party. Selection Committees for colleges 
have been continued by the present Minist]7. A resolution urging adequate repre- 
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sentation of all communities in public services was supported by Non-Brabmins 
of all parties. The recent order of the Government laying down rules for recruit- 
ment to services so as to give equal opportunities to all communities have been 
issued after our party ceased to be in office. It will be thus clear that there is 
general agreement among Non-Brahmins of all parties to protect the interests of 
the Non-Brahmin communities. And some of them would like to join our Federa- 
tion, if only the constitution is widened by removing the ban on one community, 

“The Real Congress Party in South India” 

If this change was made, then the South Indian Liberal Federation will be the 
real Congress Party in South India. Our party is wedded to work the reforms, 
while the Swaraj Party is out to wreck it. Ours is the only recognised party in 
this Presidency, which stands for orderly progress and ponstitutional reform. It 
can then claim to be a fully representative political organisation in which all those 
who are for working the reforms and for orderly progress can find the place. And as 
1 pointed out, the political goal being the same in regard to the object of the S.I.L.F. 
and the Con£[ress, the Federation may well occupy the position of the Congress in 
Southern India. 

I am aware that this proposal will not be acceptable to some of our members. 
They feel that the interests of the Non-Brahmin communities will be neglected if 
the character of the Federation is changed. I don't think there need be any such 
fear. We have organised ourselves enough and we are strong, Our Non-Brahmin 
brethren who do not now belong to our party have also shown their keen interest 
to help the Non-Brahmin communities. The coming in of such men into our party 
will on the other hand strengthen our party and enable us to attain our objects 
more quickly and effectively. 

Question of Leadership 

I now pass to the question of leadership. On this matter also there does not 
appear to be any agreement. Various suggestions are made. Any leader elected 
must be one who commands the confidence of the party, and I hope that it will be 
possible to come to a decision which will meet with the largest support from all 
sides. Our constitution provides also for an Executive Committee. It will be 
presumptuous on my part to make any suggestions in the matter. The question 
will have to be calmly and carefully discussed in all its bearings in a small committee 
to be constituted for the purpose, each district being represented in it. 

These two questions will, I hope, engage the attention of the conference fully 
It will be the duty of the conference also to lay down a programme of action for 
the future. The elections to the Council may be held any time next year. It is 
up to us to organise ourselves and to take steps to carry on our active propaganda 
on behalf of our party. 

Tribute to Jatin Das 

Before I proceed to discuss some of the questions on our party prc^ramme and 
policy, I think this conference will place on record its deep sense or sorrow and 
concern on the death of Jatin Das of hunger* strike. His is a fine example of 
unflinching courage and patriotism and he sacrified his life in vindication of a 
' principle in regard to treatment of prisoners in jail. It is high time that the 
Government of India take steps to remove all racial distinctions in the treatment 
of prisoners and to introduce a more humane and sympathetic system in dealing 
with political prisoners. 

The improvement of rural conditions and reconstruction of villages deserve 
the immediate attention of all parties in the country. The panchayats must be 
placed on more satisfactory basis as also the law, relating to local boards. The 
Government derives its main source, of income from Land Revenue and it is but 
meet that a large proportion thereof shquld be utilised in bettering the condition 
of the villages. Each village must have a decent road connecting it with the main 
road, and facilities for good drinking water supply and improved sanitation have 
to be^ provided. Cottage industries will have to be revived to improve the 
position of the ryots. A village development fund must be constituted an 
systematic efforts made to ameliorate the condition of ryots. Liberal grants mu 
be made by the Government towards the fund. 
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We must also encourage Khaddar and the use of Swadeshi cloths. Khaddar is 
the gospel of economic freedom of the country. 

In regard to drink problem, the goal is admitted to be total prohibition within 
20 years or a reasonable period. The financial arrangements under dyarchy 
afford serious impediments to successful tackling of the problem. But an earnest 
beginning has to be made. I think no propaganda is needed to make peopla 
understand that drink is an evil. But a careful survey has to be made of the 
incidence of drink in each locality and of the areas where prohibition may be tried. 
A definite programme is necessary and once such a programme is framed, it will 
have to be gradually worked up to. These and other questions, will I hope, receive 
your anxious consideration. In conclusion, let me thank you most sincerely for 
the honour you have done me and request your hearty co-operation in guiding 
the deliberations of this conference. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Address over, resolutions of condolence were passed touching the demise of the 
Raja of Panagal, the Raja of Ramnad, the Raja of Challapalli, Mr. M. T. Subramania 
Mudaliar, and Mr. K. Gopalakrishnayya. 

1. Brahmins’ Admission Question 

The President then reported to the House the resolution of the Executive Co- 
mmittee of the S. I. L. F. on the subject of admitting Brahmins into the federation 
and placed the following before the House : — 

“ rhis confederation adopts the recommendation of the Executive Committee of 
the S. 1. L. F. that such Brahmins as accept the creed and adopt the programme of 
the Justice Party are eligible to the membership of the Council Party.*' 

He enquired if the House preferred to go into committee to consider this matter 
or to elect a Subjects Committee to place its recommendation before the confedera- 
tion. He said that in his opinion the better course was to consider the question in 
the confederation and decide straightaway without going through the process of the 
Subjects Committee. It would not only save time but give opportunity to all to taktl 
part in the discussion. He also wished to ascertain what line of procedure should be 
adopted in respect of the election of leader. 

Eventually, the President found the sense of the meeting to be to follow the 
usual procedure of the Subjects Committee. The meeting then adjourned. 

In opening the second day's proceedings, on the 6tK October^ the 
President said : ‘ Yesterday the resolution of the Executive Committee that 

Brahmins be admitted . in the Council Party of the South Indian Liberal 
Federation was placed before the Confederation. I suggested that the whole 
thing be considered by the Confederation resolving itself into a committee. 
This however was not agreed to. The resolution was referred to the Subjects Co- 
mmittee. This morning at the Subjects Committee meeting, it has not been possible 
to take vote by districts because arrangements were not made for that contingency. 
Votes were taken in the usual manner by show of hands and the Committee by a 
overwhelming majority decided against the amendment that Brahmins should be 
admitted not only in the Council party but in the S. I. L. F., as well. On the origi- 
nal resolution also the Subjects Committee decided against by a show of hands. As 
It was not possible to take votes then and there district any district, I adjourned the 
division till the Confederation met, requiring in the meantime that delegates belong- 
ing to each district should sit separately. Having regard to the time at our disposal 
and other equally important matters pending consideration, I have decided that it 
IS not necessary to allow the question to be reopened in the Confederation ; and that 
it IS sufficient if votes are recorded without speeches. 

, The President then with the aid of one or two delegates went over to each dis- 
trict block and recorded the majority vote. This process took nearly half an hour at 
the end of which the President announced that the resolution was lost. 

2. Election Of Loader 

The President next introduced the subject of election of the leader of the Party. 
46 
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He said that the Executive Committee of the S. 1 . L. F. recommended that the leader 
be selected by a body consisting of five members from each district. This resolution 
he would place before the Confederation for discussion and invite amendments if any. 

Amendments 

. Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker moved an amendment that a Working Committee 
consisting of five or seven members be elected to guide the policy and programme of 
the confederation. He said that having regard to the present political situation, the 
coming elections, and the expected reforms as the result of Simon enquiry, it was 
expedient and necessary that they should not divide the party on the question of 
leadership. In the absence of natural leaders like the late Sir P. Theagaraya Chetti 
and the Raja of Panagal it was not wisdom to arouse jealousy among the aspirants 
for the leadership and disturb the harmony in the party which was essential in the 
conduct of affairs during the next year when Ministry reshufflings were bound to take 
place. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmugam Chetti proposed : — 

“That the President of the Confederation for this year shall be the ex-officio 
President under the constitution and as such ex-officio leader of the Party until the 
next Confederation meets.** 

In making this proposal Mr. Shanmugam Chetti said that neither he nor those 
who sponsor it were making any serious departure. It was the practice which had 
been observed in the Indian National Congress for the last 42 years. Whether this 
practice which they were importing into the Confederation*s proceedings would 
become a permanent feature it was too early at the present moment to say. It was 
to get out of the impasse and to remove the stigma that they were a flock without a 
leader that they had to resort to the temporary device of electing the President of the 
Confederation as the leader of the party for the year. 

The President said that he found himself in a very embarrassing position. He never 
expected that discussions would take this turn. He was a firm believer in constitu- 
tion^ methods and he thought that the leader of the Party would be elected by them 
in a most democratic fashion. In no degree he was responsible for the proposition of 
Mr. Shanmugam Chetti. But he had no other way than to agree to abide by the reso- 
lution, should it be carried. 

The assembly adopted the motion nem con amidst acclamation and Mr. Muni- 
swami Naidu was elected the leader for the year. 

Two resolutions were then put from the Chair and carried, the other draft resolu- 
tions being referred to the Executive Committee for disposal. The resolutions 
adopted were as follows : — 

3. Tribute To Jatin Das 

“This Confederation places on record its sense of grief Sat the heroic sacrifice of 
Jatin Das who deliberately laid down his life for the self-respect of the country and 
for the abolition of racial discrimination and recognition of the claims of all political 
prisoners to just and fair treatment.’* 

4. Sarda Bill Welcomed 

“This Confederation notes with satisfaction the passing of the Sarda Bill by the 
Central Legislature and holds it as a charter of liberty of Indian womanhood, in so 
far as it marks the end of child marriages and worst horrors of widowhood.” 

The Confederation then dissolved with the usual vote of thanks. 



Proviocial Political Conferences 

The Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference 

The thirty third session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference was held 
at Vedaraniam on the .?/.<?/ August 1929 under the presidency of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. The following are extracts from the speech delivered by the president : — 

Our bark is in the midst of stormy seas and the gravity of the situation may be 
gauged from the extreme reluctance of our one true leader to direct the helm. I can 
understand that reluctance, for it is our instincts that prompt us to turn to him, but 
we lack the will to do what he would have us do. Almost inspite of himself he 
came upon the scene at Calcutta, almost in spite of himself he moved the main 
resolution, but he finds to-day that we have not done much or enough to fulfil that 
resolution. Do we want him to be a passive witness to still more heroic resolutions 
without the least little will for corresponding action ? 

With my faith in the old programme undimmed, I hope you will not expect me 
to discuss ‘high politics'. Honestly, I do not understand them. For me it is 
enough that a resolution arrived at after mature deliberation and a clear cut pro- 
gramme are before the country, and the nation expects every one of its sons and 
daughters to fulfil the programme, and to do what the Congress has pledged itself 
to do if the national demand contained in the Nehru Report is not fufilled by the 
end of the year. To a peasant like me, this is quite enough, and I refuse to be 
moved by meaningless controversies. My conviction is getting stronger every 
day that the Council programme has been our undoing and so long as it is before 
us we will not think of anything constructive. The brilliant work of the President 
of the Assembly does not dazzle me. I feel that the more we have of those brilliant 
fireworks the more shall we be lured away from the work before us and strengthen 
the hands of the enemy. I think that the time is fast coming when we will realise 
that the whole Council programme, which since the so-called ‘failure' of Non*Co- 
operation we have been trying to shape and reshape, is a Frankenstein monster 
ready to devour us. With these highly radical or as some of you might call reaction- 
ary views, you should not be surprised if I harp on the well-worn constructive 
programme. 

For let us see if each one of us has not work enough in his province to keep him 
engaged all the twenty-four hours. I shall take up item by item in the order in which 
1 should like to discuss them in your province. Take first the curse of untouchability. 
I have often heard Gandhiji say that so long as there is Kalighat in Calcutta where 
in the name of religion thousands of innocents are slaughtered every day, it is a 
torture to him to go to Calcutta or to live in Calcutta, and I think he has the same 
feeling when he has to spend even half a day in Delhi because the Hindus and 
Mussalmans will keep on running at one another's throats. I wonder why he has 
never expressed the same feeling of disgust at having to make tours in the untouch- 
ability ridden South. Friends, you will take it from me that the gruesome tragedy 
in Palghat that occurred about three months ago can only happen in this unfortunate 
country of ours, and if I may say so in this unfortunate province of yours, and the 
ugly forms of untouchability that one finds in the South, especially in some parts 
of Malabar, disgrace us more before the bar of public opinion than any propaganda 
that a ‘drain inspector' many indulge in for motives that she knows best. One 
cannot think of a deeper disgrace than that untouchability in its most hideous 
aspect should be rampant in the part of India which is known as the land of temples, 
in the home of Shankara and Ramanuja, in the land which is hallowed by the 
effulgent self-immolation of Nandanar. Friends, even if Swaraj can be had 
with the disgrace still clinging to us, that Swaraj will be a sham and a mockery. 
Little oases do exist in the vast wilderness of indifference to this curse, but they 
only make the wilderness more howling. Our temples are no houses of God if 
access to them is denied to millions of our own kith and kin. I beseech you 
custodians of spirituality to take a leaf out of the book of one of the truest Vaishnavas 
01 to-day Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj who has made the cause his own and is everyday busy 
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in purifying Hinduism, by getting the doors of Hindu temples opened to all who 
describe themselves as Hindus. 

I shall next refer to the curse that to my mind stands next in ugliness to the 
one I have just adverted to— I mean the hydra-headed monster of communalism, the 
Brahmin-Non-Brahmin feud, that corrupts alike your politics, your religion, and 
even your social reforms. To a South Indian who says, ‘We have no Hindu-Moslem 
problem here, it has become quite usual for another South Indian to retort, ‘Why 
there is the Brahmin- Non- Brahmin problem !* Now genlemen, 1 can understand' 
a healthy revolt against pernicious customs and traditions, that a priesthood may 
seek to impose upon us. I can appreciate and would even congratulate a 
campaign started by Non- Brahmins for the inclusion within their fold of the so- 
called untouchables, the Adi-Dravids, and can imagine them proclaiming to the 
orthodox Brahmins, ‘We will claim as our own the vast mass of humanity you have 
taught us to regard as untouchables and unapproachables ; it is open to y 'u to 
join us or to form a narrow class of untouchables of your own.’ If the Non-Brahmins 
assume this attitude, I am sure they would earn the las ing gratitude of Hinduism. 
If they are dissatisfied with the prevailing tenents and traditions of Hinduism— 
I don't say Brahmin ism— they can invite the co-operation of the enlightened Brahmins 
and carry on a united campaign against them, for all Brahmins do not belong to 
the category of the hide-bound priesthood.' But instead of that we find a campaign 
organised against Brahmins as a class, a campaign of hatred carrying in its sweep 
not only the Brahmins, but all the best traditions of our Aryan culture. Instead 
of seeking to purge Hinduism of its excrescences, a selection of Non-Brahmins 
seems to stir up the base and selfish passions of ignorant men and turn what 
should be a civilizing and purifying movement into a campaign for securing the 
largest number of loaves and fishes. Even the Khadi movement than which I 
cannot think of a more healthy leveller of inequalities, is by some condemned as a 
Brahmin movement and one of the most spotless of Brahmins, who is free from all 
the traces of narrow Brahminism and whose whole life is being devoted to the 
service of the poor and the down-trodden Non-Brahmins, is painted as an incarnation 
of the devil in some quarters. All this is nothing short of national suicide. You have 
your youth leagues here as we have in our part of the country. I cannot think of 
better work for them than to organise a crusade against the double cures of commu- 
nalism and untouchability. 

Having thus exercised the privileges of a Non-Brahmin to address a few 
words ^ to brother Noii-Brahmins, I will address a brief appeal to the 
Brahmins. If the Brahmin — Non-Brahmin trouble is in its ultimate analysis, 
nothing but a quarrel of office-seekers, why will not the Brahmins 
exorcise their proud prerogative of service and sacrifice, and wash their 
hands off the squabble altogether? In this connection the tradition built up by the 
Nambudri Brahmins of Kerala is worthy of adoption by Brahmins everywhere. 

I am informed that Nambudri Brahmins as a rule do not take up any paid service, 
Government or private. And as regards the purification of Hinduism, what worthier 
Brahmin reformers could one expect to have than my friends Sjt. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar or the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, to take only two names most familiar to me? 

Some one has said that rags have no sex. Neither have they any caste nor 
creed. What they have and know is poverty and that to them is a more oppressive 
burden than any distinction of caste or creed. I challenge those who claitn to be 
their advocates to find out better means of their uplift than Khadi and Prohibition. 

For me to talk of Khadi and Prohibition in this province is like carrying coals to 
Newcasde. Those who have heard Sjt. Rajagopalchari need not be told that after 
Gandhiji there is no more persuasive advocate of Khadi. His advocacy is not that 
of the lawyer arguing out his case in a detached way. His advocacy comes out of an 
afflicted heart whose haunts are the poverty* stricken huts of the country-side and 
out of the conviction that it is impossible otherwise to carry a ray of sunshine in those 
homes of eternal darkness. But in the main home of Khadi where it supports some 
thousands of poor women, we find a rather novel type of criticism levelled at Khadi. 
Khadi, our critics say, is a sweating system. Will tney show us a purer and more 
humane means of giving their daily bread to the millions of our starving men and 
women in the country ? Do they know that for the vast mass of the poverty-stricken 
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in Tamil Nad the only alternative is death from starvation or migration to Ceylon or 
Penang or Malaya, where if at all the doors are open to tl rm, a worse sweating 
awaits them, with certain moral ruin .? An acute English observer has truly remarked : 
‘Political power is the invariable concomitant of economic power... The foreigners rule, 
it is inevitable. But the All-India Congress Committee goes on talking and acting in 
terms of politics. One might as well try to cure headaches by applying corn plasters 
to the toes.' 

As regards prohibition, I congratulate your province on the earnestness with which 
you have taken up the campaign. I also congratulate the Madras Government on 
their noteworthy action in accepting the principle of the agitation I'or total prohibi- 
tion of intoxicating drinks and drugs and in giving concrete expression to this accep- 
tance by making a substantial provision in this year's budget for educative propa- 
ganda for total abstineAce. 

The idea, however, that propaganda against drink should be undertaken by 
Government in order to obtain popular support for prohibition measures is, in my 
opinion, a wholly wrong idea. It might be necessary in America or England or other 
European countries where drink is a respectable and ancient habit. Fortunately, in 
our country, it is still classed with crimes and sins in whatever measure it is indulged , 
in. Our religious practices and teachings and the good example of numerous castes 
and groups have done the propaganda contemplated in a more effective manner than 
any Government or aided efforts can do. All that Government has to do is to undo 
the evil it has itself done during a comparatively short period in the history of our 
culture and morals. 

If the Government only made up its mind it could at once arm village panchayats 
with legal power of enforcement of prohibition instead of harrassingas they do now the 
village and caste organisations and their leaders with prosecution upon the instigation 
of persons interested in the sale of liquor. Even slight legal powers given to village 
organisations will bring about enforcement in a most effective manner, for they are 
really interested in a successful working of prohibition unlike the Excise Department 
and other Government ofiicials who have been brought up in an anti-prohibition 
tradition. Such poweis and local enforcement would spread propaganda agairftt 
drink at no cost to the public purse and without the slightest suspicion of insincerity. 

The inportance of the present legislature in the matter of prohibition brings me 
to a consideration of their similar importance in the matter of land revenue. Your 
province presents the solitary spectacle of a province which bestirred itself earliest in 
India to bring into effect the recommendation of the Joint-Parliamentary Committee 
and which is still without reformed land revenue legislation. 

As early as 1921 the Land Revenue Settlement Committee appointed by Govern- 
ment and composed -of n officials and onfy 4 non-officials, with Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah as chairman and with several settlement officers and the Advocate- 
General on its personnel submitted a report containing important recommendations 
and almost every year since 1924 you have been having popular victories in the loca* 
Council on the issue of having those recommendations embodied in legislation. But 
those victoiies have been of no avail and your province has been without legislation, 
like Bombay, whilst resettlements have been made and are even now in full swing. 
If any of your districts or even taluks were prepared for Satyagraha, I could think of 
no stronger justidcation than is afforded by the circumstances in your province. The 
present land revenue policy in all ryotwari provinces is no better than a policy of 
grab. In one province the basis of the drst asMessment is said to be the net profits, in 
another the rentals, whilst in a province like yours the basis of the first settlement 
proposals is said to be the net profits and of resettlements the rise in the prices of 
produce. But the only basis that is actually adopted in practice is the basis of 
‘more revenue.' 

Friends, I have nothing more to say. I should like to conclude with a clear and 
unequivocal confession of faith, as it is I think the duty of every public man to do, 
when we seem to be at the parting of the ways. I see no reason to change by a 
single iota the present Congress Creed, cither as regards the means or the goal— 
a creed that was formulated for us bv the noblest and the most far-seeing of our 
leaders, a creed that was adopted when the nation was at the zenith of its strength 
and power and solidarity, a creed which if sustained by adequate action will enable 
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our nation to win its freedom and to retain it. I understand and appreciate the 
impatience of a section of our countrymen with the existing state of things, but I 
want them to understand that of the other section too. As regards the means there 
is not a single instance in history of an unarmed nation having wrought its freedom 
through an armed revolt, for the simple reason that the thing is a physical impos- 
sibility. And spasmodic acts of violence, or of heroic crime, if you please, are the 
very opposite of an armed revolt and purely self-destructive. A second’s thought is 
enough to convince one that there is no other alternative for us but non-violence, and 
a non-violence that proceeds from an accepted creed, i.e., from the heart, is ever so 
much more potent than the non-violence from policy. And no better formula of 
potent non-violence was ever devised than that of non-violent non-co-operation. Are 
youths who swear by Independence ready to leave their colleges to-day ? If they 
are, it would not be difficult to organise out of them a non-violent army which can 
paralyse the Government in little time. An organised army of youths would be 
quite enough to fight the two battles of Land Revenue and prohibition to a success- 
ful issue and to bring the Government to its knees But our youth seem to mistake 
brave resolutions for brave action. ‘ Declare Independence and action will take 
care of itself,* they seem to think. That attitude never helped a nation and will 
not help us to win freedom. Only on the foundation of willing sacrifice and suffering 
shall we be able to raise an enduring edifice of freedom. 

RESOLUTIONS 
1. Change of Congress Creed. 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the Ist September to adopt 
resolutions. Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar moved a resolution adopted by the Subjects 
Committee, recommending to the Lahore Congress to amend the creed of 
the Congress, desiring that the word ‘Swaraj’ should mean complete national 
independence in rase the All- Parties Constitution was not accepted in its entirely fcy 
the British Parliament before the coming session of the Congress. 

After prolonged discussion, in which several speakers, including Messrs. Ranga- 
swamy Iyengar and Rajagopalachari expressed themselves against the resolution in 
strong terms and Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar and Satyamurthi for the resolution, Mr. 
Patel, speaking on the resolution said the conference would understand his reluctance 
to preside over the conference. The proposition, even if approved, would not be 
taken seriously, as it would exclude certain class of Congressmen. The Calcutta 
resolution did not attempt to change the creed. He would feel considerably hurt if 
his presiding damaged the Provincial Congress Committee, and explained that the 
resolution was not needed. 

The proposition was put to the vote and lost 65 voting for and 175 against it. 

The following resolutions were then put and passed by the conference ; — 

(?) This conference condemns in strong terms the policy of repression pursued by 
the Government and congratulates the patriotic victims of such repression and records 
its appreciation of their services to the motherland. 

(3) This conference earnestly urges all Congress organisations in Tamil Nadu and 
the public to carry out the programme laid down by the Calcutta Congress in particular 
to continue the enrolment of Congress members in pursuance of the resolution of the 
All-India Congress Committee at Bombay in regard to enrolment of members and 

Congress organisations. 

(4) This conference appeals to the people to give gp’eater support to the khadi move- 

ment and the boycott of foreign cloth and fulfil the programme of the Congress m 
respect of constructive work. _ ^ ,, , 

(5) This conference reiterates its appeal to remove the disabilities of the so-caue 

ur touchable’ communities aud help them in their endeavour to take an equal piac 
with all other communities. . , . 

(6) The conference appeals to the people to further strengthen the agitation 

the drink traffic aud bring about the fulfilment of the Congress programme in resp 
of total prohibition. , .. 

(7) This conference congratulates the Hindi Prachar Sabha on the work ^ 
Sabha and urges Tamilians in gentpral and Congress members in particular to acq 
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a working knowledge of our common language viz, Hindi. 

(8) This conference expresses its strong condemnation of the practice of the Govern- 
ment in continuing resettlement of land revenue by executive action in spite of the 
recommendation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee of 1919 and therefore appeals 
to the ryots and the people of the province to bring the maximum pressure to b ear 
on the Government by all legitimate and peaceful means, to see that all these re- 
settlements are suspended and that such resettlements are not made until the enact- 
ment of land revenue legislation in accordance with the demands of the ryotwari 
landholders of the presidency. 

(9) This conference appeals to all the taluk and district Congress Committees in the 
Tamil Nadu to start branches of the Hindustani Seva Dal throughout the province 
and train young men foy national service. 

The Andhra Provincial Conference 

The nth session of the Andhra Provincial Conference commenced its session 
at Bezwada on the 3rd. November 1929 under the presidency of Mr. N. V. L. 
Narsinha Rao in a specially erected pandal which was very tastefully decorated 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. , 

In the course of his address the PRESIDENT paid a most gbwing tribute to the Saint 
of Sabarmati who stirred the heart of the nation to its depths by giving an almost 
new orientation to the philosophy of Indian Nationalism. He traced briefly the 
developments in the country since the stirring days of the Mutiny and expressed 
great regret at the utter demoralisation to which the country was subsequently 
brought slowly but insidiously by the bureaucracy. In a feeling manner he 
observed : — 

“It is a tragedy that for everything we are obliged to rely on Britain. The famous 
muslins of Dacca which were exhibited as the flnest specimens of Indian industry in 
all the western markets had become things of the past. So had the Palampores of 
Bandar become extinct. The dyeing industry of Cocanada was given the quietus 
and what is positively worse they not only have made us purchase and wear their 
clothes but also created a deep impression in our minds that we could not get on 
without their imports. Alas! the Nalas of yesterday have become the Bahukas of 
to-day. We have indeed become unemployed, emasculated and soul-less but the 
silver lining to the clouds that have gathered thick in the horizon of India is in the 
genuine desire or the nation to obtain her freedom and recover her lost glory.*' 

He then referred to the two greatest events within recent history— -the partition of 
Bengal which first popularised the movement of Nationalism and the inauguration of 
the great movement of Non-co-operation in 19x0 which sublimated the creed of 
Swaraj to a new national philosophy and very nearly shook the foundations of the 
British Raj. 

In reiterating his faith in non-violent non-co-operation and Gandhism, he avowed 
that it was a fallacy to think that India would not gain her feeedom until untoucha- 
biiity and Hindu-Moslem problems are solved, a lingua franca of the whole nation 
had been practised to perfection, and the women had gained their emancipation. He 
said that all these things could be done more speedily by the attainment of 
Swaraj itself. 

He hoped the Congressmen would soon realise that they could not afford to dis- 
sipate tlieir energies in sections and parties and launch a programme which would 
bring all together into one solid phalanx to offer battle to the bureaucracy. He 
exhozted the leaders to refuse to enter into negotiations with the Government until 
theit brethren who had been clapped into jails were released. 

He concluded : “The future lies in the hands of youth. The wheel of time always 
moves and while it moves brings its own changes and revelations. Empires have 
flourished and empires have fallen. To-day all over the world new forces are 
moving. An almost new world is being refashioned. It is only a free India that 
can facilitate the consummation of the great event." 

RESOLUTIONS 

'Hie Conference [re-assembled on the next two days and passed the following 
resolutions 
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1, Condolence 

The first resolution put from the chair and carried all standing was that of con- 
dolences touching the untimely deaths of S. Kangaswa ni Gupta of Guntur, Teli- 
dev^ara Vasudeva Row, Bhaktavatsalu Naidu of Madras, Rallapalli Kasanna of Tuni 
and conveying sympathies of the conference to the members of the bereaved families. 

The Conference then carried unanimously, the whole house standing, a resolution 
appreciating the mariyrdom of the late Jatindra Das and Phoongyi Wizaya and 
praying for the peace ol their souls. 

2. RetetUement Ifitts 

“That the land revenue system now in force is arbitrary, uneconomical and un- 
civilised and opposed to the interests of the people and since f there is no compre- 
hensive legislation on land revenue based upon popular support up till now ; that 
therefore the resetdement operations now going on and under future consideration 
in the several Districts in the Presidency should be stopped and that in case the 
resettlement operation is not kept in abeyance and if the Government intend to 
> Sbllect taxes at the enlianced resettlement rate, intensive propaganda should be 
carried oa an extensive scale preaching non-payment of such enhanced taxes and 
strong agitation carried on for gettfng the necessary changes made in the existing 
land revenue system by org inising land leagues." 

3. Change In Congress Creed 

.\fter three hours* debate the Conference recommended by 205 against 
123 votes, change in the creed of the Congress to one of complete 
independence. Doctor Subramanyani moving the resolution said that time had 
come when they should fix the goal of complete independence free from all foreign 
control. Irrespective of the considerations of the supposed peace overtures from 
the British Government, he said. India had a right to determine for herself, once for 
all, her political status among the comity of nations. He asked the audience to 
disabuse themselves of hopes of a compromise which were deceptive and illusory and 
to support the motion whole-heartedly. 

4. The Viceregal Pronouncement 

“This Conference is of opinion that the statement made by the Viceroy on be- 
half of the British Government is unsatisfactory. This Conference opines that an 
amicable settlement will be possible on the following terms All the political pri- 
soners should be released and prosecutions withdrawn ; a Bound Table Conference 
with a majority of Congressmen should be convened to evolve a scheme of Domi- 
nion constitution and the Government should bind itself 10 carry out the decision 
of the Conference. 


5. Statement Of Independence League 

Mr. T. Viswanathain then read the statement issued by the members of tlio 
Andhra Branch of the Independence League in respect of the Viceregal anounce- 
' ment and' the resolution thereon before the Conference. It ran as follows 

We feel the statement made by the Viceroy does not evoke any hope or 
immediate grant of Dominion Status in terras of the Calcutta Congress resolution. 

Nor is the statement accompanied by any practical sign of a sincere change of 
heart towards India’s right for self-determination. 

In view of the resolution passed yesterday by the Conference urging the Lahore 
Congress to change its creed to one of complete independence, we maintain that no 
other nation has any right to interfere with political development of this count^ry. 
But since our leaders, Mahatmaji, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Dr. Pattabhi Sitharamiah, the President of our Independence League nave 
signed an agreed statement along with the leaders of other parties stipulating conditions 
of co-operation, we do not wish to embarrass them at this moment by standing m 
their way. We have therefore decided to remain neutral on this resolution and request 
all those who feel similarly to do so. , , 

We affirm that notwithstanding any agreement that may or may not have oeeu 
reached, we go on our path of complete Independence as the only selt-respecw a 
course for this nation. 
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The resolution was then put to vote and* carried nem com. The Conference then 
dispersed. 

The Bihar Provincial Confcacnce 

At the 28th Session of the Bihar Provincial Political Conference held at Monghyr 
on the 9th December 1929. in the absence of the President-elect Babu Baleiidra Prasad, 
gjt. Ramdayalu Sinha read out the Hindi translation of the presidential address. The 
president, in the course of his address, said : — 

^ Freedom can be achieved in two ways : the old and ancient method which was 
pursued by our ancestors with such lasting and benevolent results for humanity 
or by the modern method of meeting force by force, and following the Willo* the 
Wisp of great industrial and mechanical exploitation of one people by. anotUer. 
India has to make her cjioice and it is no use ignoring the fact that we are not 
all agreed about following the one or the other. Allow me, therefore, to declare my 
faith, which is growing stronger and keener as days pass^ in our well-tried method 
which Mahatma Gandfu has introduced in the Indian politics— nay in the world politics 
of to-day under the name of truth and non-violence, Baty a and Ahimsa, non-co-opera- 
tion and Satyagraha. We have to be self-determined deciding our own course of 
action on the merit of its higher moral and spiritual quality. 

Holding these views 1 had no difficulty in accepting the goal of our national 
aspiration as a membership on terms of absolute and complete eq^uality and frater- 
aity with other members similarly situated. My conception of Dominion Status is 
ou(i of partnership on equal terms, dissolvable at the will of any of the partner. 

I concede that in actually working out a programme for the attainment of 
Dominion Status or Independence we shall have to put forth the same amount of 
ellbrt, sacrifice and devotion. Then you may naturally ask me, why not then (strive 
for Independence outright ? My answer is because I consider a federation of 
nations bound by ties of love, respect and fellow-feelings as a higher ideal, a more 
satisfying ideal than a life of isolation not unminglcd with jealousy and bitterness. 
'Ihercfore let us put aside all controversy and organise our strength, for after all 
Swaraj whether you call it independence or Dominion Status, will not come to us 
as a gift but will have to be wrested from unwilling hands. That is the problem 
before us. The first Sim qua non of success is organisation. The British Govern- 
ment is nothing if not organisation carried to perfection. We want an organisation 
equally strong, equally enduring but not devoid of human touch which makes all 
the difference. The next point that I desire to draw your attention to is the question of 
organisation of the masses of our countrymen for a determined non-violent fight. 
Similarly, industrial labourers cannot be ignored. I think that the time has come 
when the Congress should have been entrust^ with the work of labour organisation. 

In conclusion, I have an appeal to make to the youth. There is plenty of work 
for them. Are they going to prepare a band that will do this work of village 
organisation ? They will be doing thereby a great service. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The Conference adopted several resolutions, the most important of which was 
one in connection with the Vicergal Declaration and the Leaders’ Manifesto. 

Mr. Viswanath Misra moved a resolution which ran “This Conference fully 
Biipports the resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee at its meeting 
held at Allahabad on November 27 in connection with the Viceroy’s Declaration <3 
October 31, but at the same time advises the people of the Province to be prepared 
for mass civil disobedience in case the next Congress at Lahore decides on any such . 
Btep in pursuance of the resolution adopted at the la it session of the Congress in 
Calcutta.” 

To this Mr. Bamkrishua fibarmn. moved the following amendment ^'This 

^nference looks upon the Viceroy’s Declaration of October 31 as not oniyjj 
nollow in itself but also misleading to the people, particularly so after the debat^'j 
on the subject and recommends to the Lahore Congress that it 
snould declare complete independence as its goal on January 1, 19^, and calls upon 

P^ple of the Province that they should be ready for mass civil disobedience.’’ 

1 heated debate took place on the resolution and the amendment which 

for about three hours. Ultimately the amendment was put to vote and 
ueclared carried by 149 to 103 votes. 
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'iPhe Punjab Political Conference 

In course of his presidential address delivered at the Political Conference 
held at Cakara on the 16th ^ 17 th^ and 18th, November Sardar Bardul Singh observed 

To begin wi^ I must complement £x>rd Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood Benn on the 
earnestness which they have shown to placate a very large section of the Indian 
pinion which had been treated with such scant respect by men like Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and Lord Birkenhead. But this is the most I can speak for the Viceroy's 
statement : otherwise it is beautiful only in its vagueness. When the Indians 
realise that they were only befooled with words and that the Viceroy’s statement 
was nothing more than a new handy edition of the declaration of 1917, the reaction 
in this country is bound to be so serious, that all those \fho took responsibility for 
the Viceroy’s statement, shall feel sorry for having made it. But still we should 
hope for the best. Ihis does not mean that we should not prepare ourselves for 
the worst. And from this point of view, the manifesto issued by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. Sapru, Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Ansari and other Indian 
leaders meets our requirements most adequately. The Indian leaders have replied 
to the Viceroy in as courteous a language as the occasion demanded. I know that 
some of us would have liked \he lexers' statement to have been a little stringent ; 
but such persons often forget that courtesy never does any harm. 

What is desired in the event of the &itish rejection of our demands, is action, 
earnest action and effective action so that Indians might come to their own. It 
is necessary that we should faithfully carry out the Congress programme to its 
logical end. We should boycott foreign goods, specially foreign cloth, and should 
become one united Indian Nation. Communal squabbles and jealousies should 
cease altogether and for ever. The success of both these items in our programme 
would impart that strength to Indian demands when no earthly power could resist. 
But, if even after all this, we find our opponents still stubborn, we shall have civil 
disobedience ready at hand as a last weapon. 

I need not dilate much to explain the programme in detail ; this has been done 
so many times before and by so many competent men that it is sufficient ior me 
to tell you here a few words to impress its importance. No nation can be politically 
free unless it is also economically free. For the economic freedom of a country it is 
absolutely necessary that as far as possible it should use its own products. 

Communal troubles and communal differences are mainly due to our own 
ignorance and prejudice which are so cleverly used by the interested persons to keep 
us down. The All* Parties Conference tried to grapple with the situation in bold spirit 
and laboured as best as it could to narrow down the issues. But as we could not 
give the go-by to communal prejudices, the proposals which are now before the 
country still smack of communal prejudices and communal jealousies. Their weak- 
ness displays our weakness ; and unless we get rid of our minds of communal bigotry 
no workable proposals are possible which might satisfy us for all times to come. 

It is unfortunate that the All-Parties' decisions have met more opposition in the 
Punjab than anywhere else. Not only the Sikhs and an important section of the 
Muslims criticise them adversely but even a certain section of the Hindus does not 
also favour them. But the differences amongst the various communities are not as 
fundamental as these are made to appear. We are quarrelling about shadows, and 
pay little attention to the great achievement of the All-Parties* Conference as regards 
the vital points. . , 

It would be better if we could call miniature Round-Table Conference in tne 
Punjab, where Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians of progressive views sbouia 
sit together and try to come to a common decision about those points where tney 
still differ. Whether we have to join the Round-Table Conference sum® 
the Labour Government or not, it is absolutely necessary that we should close o 
ranks as soon as possible. . . . _ 

People often ask about how the civil disobedience is to come about. It is i 
that it would be very unwise after our last experience to plunge the whole cou y 
into civil disobedience all at once. But to me two things seem to be fairly easy 
practicable. When we find that there is no hope of cur demands being 
wc can call all those individuals who are prepared for it to cease payment ot ®c 
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tax. I know that the number of such persons would not be very great ; but still if 
some of the prominent persons come forward to bear the brunt of the attack it shall 
create a tremendous moral effect. We can also select suitable areas in every 
province for the non-payment of land revenue. Political workers in a province 
should devote all their attention to such areas, and create such atmosphere of 
resistance as was found working so successfully in Bardoli. 

The Youth Movement 

It is gratifying to note that the ^routh of the country seem to have realised their 
duty in this respect. The awakening that is to-day amongst the young men of 
India was never before during recent times ; not even during the fight of the non- 
co-operation were our youBg men as earnest as they are to-day. I am also glad to 
note that young men have chalked out a new line of action for themselves ; the old 
methods of agitation have been left to the elder generation, and new means are 
sought to be used for awakening the self-consciousness of the masses, the new up- 
heaval proving more strong and effective for liberating the country from the present 
moral and political lethargy than anything of the kind did before. The Punjab young 
men should leave the press and platform to other people. What they should do is to 
take up the organisation of labour and peasants. It :is* there where the real strength 
of the nation lies hidden. 

Government’s Repressive Policy 

It is unfortunate that the authorities have mis-understood the Indian youth 
movement. Instead of helping the young men in their noble aspirations, it is trying 
to suppress their energies. Those who indulge in repression should remember one 
thing. Repression always reacts on those who are responsible for it. 

The Youth movement must flourish ; no amount of vilification by calling it 
revolutionary or communistic can check its course. In Punjab, there are about a 
hundred young men either in jail or undergoing trial. The treatment that is being 
meted out to them has become a public scandal. A strong and representative 
committee should immediately be formed and those engaged in the national struggle 
should be made to feel that every effort should be made to look to their interests. 

In the end, I wish to tell you, gentlemen, that I am very hopeful about the future. 
I feel sure that the Labour Government and the Viceroy are much impressed by the 
earnestness that lies behind our demands. But in case reactioneries succeed in 
their opposition and our demands and rights are not conceded, we should make 
it quite clear to these enemies of freedom that we shall be obliged to move in the 
direction of declaring independence at the next session of the National Congress. 
When inviting the Congress to Punjab at Calcutta, I said that Punjab was the last 
amongst the Indian Provinces to lose its liberty, and it should now be the first to 
declare its indejaendence. The honour is rare honour ; I hope every Punjabee will 
rise to the occasion and do his duty. 



All India National Social Conference 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda, author of the Child Marriage Restraint Act passed 
by the Assembly, presided over the All India National Social Conference which 
was held at Lahore on the 26th <Sb 27th December 1929 and was largely attended by 
ladies and several social reformers. The attendance included Sir Mahomed Shafi, Sir 
Abdul Qadir, Srimati Saraladevi CLoudhrani, Mrs. Nora Richards and Mrs. 
Lajpat Rai. The following are extracts from the address delivered by the President 

Need of Adjustmemt * 

Gentlemen, while the fundamental principles of life remain permanent and 
unchangeable, the conditions of life keep ever changing, owing to the conflicting 
interests of individuals and the varying needs and requirements of the nations of 
the world in different stages of evolution. In view of this constant change it is 
necessary to maintain a proper adjustment of relations between the facts and 
conditions of existence and our acts and practices in order to secure a healthy 
life and growth of society. When this adjustment is broken, the life of a society 
is threatened and its progress and prosperity stopped. Constant adjustment of 
relations is therefore a condition of healthy growth. In other words, reform, political 
and social is the necessity of a healthy state of society. 

Social and Political Reforms 

Both the social and the political aspects of life are equally important as they 
touch every individual member of society at every point of his life, and his well-being 
and happiness are promoted or retarded according as a proper and timely readjust- 
ment of relations is effected or neglected. This is why social and political reforms 
are so intimately connected with each other that the neglect of the one vitally injures 
the other. They act and react on each other. Social reform, by releasing forces 
hitherto held in check and by generating others gives dynamic force to the move- 
ment of political reform just as political emancipation powerfully helps to bring 
about readjustment of social relations and facilitates social reform. The emancipation 
of the mind from thraldom, individual or communal, whether in the social sphere 
or the political, broadens the vision, quickens the impulses, strengthens the will 
and has an elating effect on every fibre of the person or persons emancipated, 
leading automatically to the breaking of chains in the other sphere. 

India's Social Constitution 

We all know that India had a glorious past and that her achievements in the 
various domains of human activity were great. One great reason for this was 
that her social contribution was very elastic and gave freedom to individuals. 

The structure of society was based on two institutions peculiar to India : (i) 
Varnashrama and ( 2 } joint family system. The Varnashrama meant the division 
of the people into four classes — Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishas and Sudras. Those 
who devoted themselves to acquiring and imparting knowledge and dedicated their 
lives to the development of mental and spiritual powers, and guided the counsels 
of the nation, were called Brahmans and accorded a place of honour in society. 
Their ideal was selMenial. They did not seek wealth or material advancement. 
Their rule of life was high thinking and plain living. They were therefore acceded 
the position which in the modern world, wealth and worldly power alone give. They 
thus enjoyed all the benefits which wealth and power confer without their draw-backs. 

The ideal of the Kshatriyas was not how best to live, but ‘how best to die. 
Self-aggrandisement was not their aim : service was their *'8umnum bonum** **^^"®* 
The Rajputs, the descendants of the Kshatriyas, illustrated in their lives the nign 
ideal of the warrior class. To die worthily in a worthy cause, ‘to make tne 
mother’s milk resplendent* was their chief solicitude. The Rajputs in days gone oy 
loved strife, and sought opportunities of dying in a just cause. To die 
was what they lived for. The history of India is full of instances that prove tn 
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distinguishing feature of their character. The outburst of Devaldevi, the mother 
of the celebrated heroes Ala and Udil, on their refusal to return to Mahoba to fight 
for their country on its invasion by Prithviraj Chauhan, sums up the Rajput 
character in a sentence. She exclaimed : — 

*Would that gods has made me barren, that I had never borne sons who thus 
abandon the path of the Rajput and refuse to succour their prince and country 
in danger.* Her heart bursting with grief, her eyes raised to heaven, she continued, 
‘Was it for this, O Universal Lord, Thou madest me feel a mother’s pangs for 
these destroyers of Binafur's fame ? Unworthy offspring, the heart of a true Rajput 
dances with joy at the mere name of strife ; but, ye, degenerate, cannot be the 
sons of Jasraj. Some carl must have stolen to my embrace and from such y«. must 
be sprung.* 

This was irresistible. The two heroes declared that they would die fighting 
for Mahoba. On this, Devaldevi said : — 

‘Well have you spoken, my sons. Nothing now remains but to make thy parent’s 
milk resplendent by thy deed. The calls of the peasant driven from his home 
meets the car, and while we deliberate, our villages are given to the flames.* 

Ala added : — 

‘He who can look tamely on while the sinpke rises from his ruined towns, his 
fields laid waste, can be no Rajpui. He who succumbs to fear when his country is 
invaded, his body will be plunged into the bell of hells, his soul a wanderer in the 
world of spirits for sixty thousand years ; but the warrior who performs his duty 
will be received into the mansions of the Sun and his deeds will last for ever.* 

In the third division came the Vaishas. They were engaged in manufacture and 
trade. They produced things and distributed them and accumulated wealth and 
material resources. They were men of intelligence, industry and courage. They 
went to every part olT the world, had the strength of arm to defend their lives and 
property. The Vaishas were the mainstay of society. Those who were unfitted 
to follow any of the above mentioned three callings supplied labour and served the 
other three classes. 


Castes not Exclusive 

But these four classes were not rigidly exclusive of each other. In the same 
family one was a Brahman, the other a Kshatriya and the third a Vaisha. The 
Hindu scriptures themselves illustrate this feature of the Varnashrama system. The 
Puranas say that Raja Yuvnashav of the solar dynasty had a son called Harita. 
Harit's son became a Brahman and his descendants were known as Angiris 
Harit, The Vishnu Purana and Bhagwad say that Raja Nedishta’s son Nabhag 
became a Vaisha. Raja Suhotra of the lunar dynasty had three sons Kash, Lesh 
and Gritsmad. The latter*s son Shunak had a son called Shainak. Shainak’s 
sons became Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisha and Sudia respectivety. Take 
another instance. Kushik was the son of Raja Kushashva of the lunar dynasty. His 
grandson Vishwamitra’s descendants are known m India as Brahmans of the Kaushik 
‘gotra.* 

Individuals and communities took up the callings and pursuits that suited them 
and afforded free and full development to the physical, mental and moral qualities 
with which nature had endowed them. There was no rigid, hide-bound, water-tight 
system of caste in old days. 

Social Life at a Low Ebb 

Coming now to the application of the theoretical propositions enunciated above 
to the practical facts of social life in our country at the present time, we find that 
our social life is at a very low ebb ; that society is cut up into castes and sub- 
castes, and the sub-castes are again divided into smaller groups all exclusive of one 
another, with restrictions regarding food and marriage and association carried to 
a point beyond which this fissiparous tendency could not go. This, with the resultant 
arrow view of things, and the lowering of high ideals of conduct, made the nation 
imn protcct itself from foreign inroads, and powerless to withstand the 

foreign to its constitution. The result was social disintcKation 
ending m political subjection. ^ 
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The Joint Family 

The joint family system was a contrivance which the Hindu economists and 
social thinkers invented in order to maintain the traditions of The race, and give 
stability and continuity to family life, as the family and not the individual was the 
the unit in the social system. The two bases on which the system rested, were (a) 
co-operatioij or mutual help between those who were nearest in blood and bound 
by ties created by nature herself and (b) the care and protection of the weak and 
afflicted among them. This institution made for peace and order, promoted unity 
and prevented disintegration. But it did not ensure progress. So long as it worked 
properly, no necessity was felt for such institutions of the West as poor houses, 
old age pensions and poor laws. But the joint family system was a product of the 
peculiar circumstances in which society was placed at the fime. The impact of 
foreign influences, political, economic and social, is disintegrating society. New 
ideals of life and conduct, due partly to the introduction of foreign culture and 
partly to a new valuation of things which both are being increasingly accepted in 
the country, resulting in the rejection of the principles and ideals on which the 
system was based are undermining it and must ultimately destroy it. Moreover 
life has now begun to flow in much wider channels. 

The Varna shrama has disappeared giving place to the present caste system. 
And the joint family system which took away the personal rights of individuals 
and bestowed them on a corporate body, the family, has now ceased to function as 
originally intended. Naturally, the adjustment between the actual facts of life and 
the necessities of personal happiness and social welfare is completely broken. 

My purpose in describing in detail the leading features of the social system of 
the Hindus is not to advocate its revival. The object is only to show that the elasti- 
city of the social system of ancient India, and the freedom it gave to individuals to 
live the life that suited them best enabled the people to achieve good results. Back 
to the past is not my cry. The interests of the country require that our social 
system must be modified so as to admit of social intercourse with people belonging 
to different denominations and faiths in the country. Economic forces 
beyond our control and foreign trade relations demand that the limitations and 
restrictions necessitated by a strict observance of the caste and other social conven- 
tions must be removed. 

Break the Bonds of Caste. 

¥he social system in vogue in ancient India bad its own ways to secure the 
welfare of women. In the changed conditions of modern India that welfare can 
only be secured by according to the women their natural rights, and making them 
enforceable by law. In order that those rights n ay be fully exercised, it is necessary 
to break the bonds of caste, and free men and women from the shackles which tie 
them to the old order of things. Men and women must have full freedom to utilize 
all opportunities and avenues open to them to attain their full physical mental and 
moral growth, and to arm themselves with all the modern weapons used in economic, 
educational and social spheres to enable them to hold their own in the deadly 
struggle for existence ji^oing on in the world. Then only can we successfully compete 
Mrith the advanced nations of the West, 

Social Reform by Legislation 

w As for the methods of social reform, there exist at present in India two ways in 
which reforms can be introduced : (a) public opinion crystallised into caste and 
communal regulations and (b) legislation. If the caste organizations were at *he 
present time effective and fully operative, a great deal of social reform could be 
carried out through those organ! zations. But the discipline of caste having ^®corae 
loose and its authority having lost its eflScacy, the work done in the old days through 
this agency cannot now be so accomplished. The only sure means of effecting 
social reform now is legislation. As a great English writer has said, where the large 
communities or numbers are concerned legislation is the only effective means oi 
carrying out social reform. There is no country in the world where important social 
reform) has been accomplished by means other than legislation. Those who 
that social reform should be carried out only by educating public opinion an 
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through the agency of caste or communal organizations, have failed to understand 
the r^I nature of reform and the function of legislation. Nor do they appreciate 
the gravity of the situation. Reform becomes necessary where the rights of indivi- 
duals or groups of individuals are withheld or denied As the caste agency has no 
legal sanction behind it and is powerless to have those rights respected, the aggrieved 
party has every right to appeal to the State, whose primary duty is to see that the 
rights of individual as living within its jurisdiction are respected. We see this in 

daily life. , . . , , , • , 

If the rights of a woman, who is entitled to equal treatment with man are systema- 
tically denied her and she is treated like chattel, it is the duty of the State' to 
intervene. Amongst the Hindus some of the primary rights of a woman are now 
denied to her. And even in other communities some of her rights though recognised 
by the personal law •governing her are denied her owing to the force of custom* In 
the Punjab, the right of inheritance conceded to a Moslem woman by “Shariat’* 
(Moslem law) is denied to her by customary law, and so far as her right to property 
is concerned, she is very nearly in the same position as her Hindu sister. 

Hindu law chiefly centres round marriage, inheritance and the joint family sys- 
tem. The law of inheritance was based on the requirements and the incidents of the 
joint family. But as the joint family system is rajydly disintegrating and the indivi- 
dual is taking the plaice of the family as a unit of society, both the law of inheritance 
and that governing joint family must be modified in the light of changed circums- 
tances. As the present law governing marriage was based on the Varnashrama 
which has long since disappeared and the caste system which took its place is rapidly 
going to pieces, it is necessary, that this law too must be materially modified. 

Child Marriage, 

The readjustment or reform in the social system of the country easily falls under 
three heads : (i) rights and welfare of children : (2) rights and status of women : 

(3) social rights of individuals and classes. As regards the rights of children, an 
important step has recently been taken by the country in forbidding marriages of 
boys below 18 and girls below 14 years of age. This law, if duly enforced and streng- 
thened later in the light of future experience of its working, will put a stop to child 
widowhood, protect girls from early death and lifelong ill-health, and will give them 
lime to receive education. Physical degeneration of the race will be arrested, and boys 
will have a chance of growing into sturdy men. Children are also entitled to receive 
such education and training as will enable them to live a decent life in the wcM^d. 
For this, the State should provide necessary facilities. 

Inter-caste Marriage. 

So long as the caste system exists we must permit and, at times, encourage inter- 
caste marriages. Some communities are so small that it is not possible to find within 
their fold suitable matches for boys and girls* Inter-caste marriages up to a certain 
extent are sanctioned by Shaslras and they are now recognised by law. With such 
marriages becoming more frequent, the evils of prices being paid sometimes for bride- 
grooms and sometimes for brides will disappear. This pernicious practice has ruined 
many homes and has occasioned many suicides. Reform in this direction is urgently 
called for. 

Untouchability, 

I include under the head, social rights of individuals and classes, such questions 
as inter-dining ; free social intercourse between individuals belonging to different 
castes ; admission in the various castes of people belonging to other faiths seeking 
such admission ; untouchability ; ireedom to enter temples to offer divine worship ; 
use of wells and tanks and public schools. It is only in this unfortunate country 
that a man is regarded as untouchable by another. And it is a matter of shame 
that those who believe in the saying that mankind form one fam ily, whose Shastras 
teach them that all men are brethren and that there is divine essence in every man, 
woman and child, should practise untouchability and regard certain classes of men 
and women as untouchables. 

It is of prime importance for the Hindus to do away with the evil of untouchability. 
It has yet to be realized by them that the future of the Hindus as a community 
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depends to a great extent on a proper treatment of the depressed classes, and on 
their whole-hearted co-operation. All well-wishers of the country must therefore see 
that this question is solved to the satisfaction of those classes. Fortunately, the 
question of untoucbability except in the case of the small class of sweepers is 
practically non-existent in Upper India. 

Thb Position Of Women. 

The most important question, however, as it concerns every man and woman in 
thq country, and as it vitally affects society, is the position of woman and her rights. 
^The pivot of life is the home and the home is the woman's citadel. She is the* 
^'^presiding genius of the household. People test a nation's civilisation from the 
position women occupy in it. In Islam, the most democratic religious organisation 
in thfe world, theoretically her position is high and her righfs are to a great extent 
safe*guarded by law. Amongst the Hindus of old, she occupied a position of great 
respect and consideration, enjoyed great privileges and in certain respects held a 
dominant position in the family. 

Hindu scriptures show that women were given the highest education in ancient 
times. Women enjoyed rights of property. Even in the Vedas there is mention of 
women growing old in their father'^ house and claiming their share of the paternal 
estate. A wife's co-ownership of property was recognised in that the husband 
could not make a religious gift without her consent. The legal status of a wife and 
the equal treatment accorded to her with her husband is thus defined in law • 

1. If a wife dies, her husband may marry another wife. (Manu, Ch V. V. i68). 

If a husband dies a wife may marry another husband (M mu quoted by Madhava 

and Vidyanatha Dikshita ; Parasara Smrili ; Narada ; Yagnavalkya, quoted by 
Krishnacharya ; Agni Purana ; Smriti quoted by Chetti Koneri Acharya and 
Janardana Bhatta). 

2. If a wife becomes fallen, by drunkenness or immorality, her husband may 
marry another. (.Manu Ch. IX, v. 8o ; Yagnavalkya, page 4 16, v. 73), 

If a husband becomes fallen, a wife may marry another husband (Manu quoted 
by Madhav and several other authorities above mentioned.) 

3. If a wife be barren, her husband may marry another wife (Manu, Ch. IX, 
v. 81). 

If a husband be impotent she may marry another husband (Manu, and several 
other authorities quoted above.) 

4. In particular circumstances a wife may cease to cohabit with her husband 
(Manu, Ch. IX, v. 79.) 

5. If a husband deserts his wife she may marry another (Manu, Ch. IX, v. 76, 
and several others.) 

6. If a wife treats her husband with aversion, he may cease to co-habit with her 
(Manu, Ch. IX, v. 77) 

7* A husband must be revered (Manu, Cb. V. v. 154.) 

A wife must be honoured by the husband (Manu, Ch. III. v. 54.) 

8. A good wife irradiates the house and is a goddess of wealth (Manu Ch. IX, 
v. 26) 

A. good husband make his wife entitled to honour (Mahu, Ch. IX v. 23.) 

With the political downfall of the Hindus came their soci^ decline, and the 
kgal position of women deteriorated. In the matter of marriage, in matters of 
inheritance and her position in the family, many of her rights have been taken 
away from her and her freedom has been restricted. But though her freedom has 
been restricted, and owing to the desirability of maintaining intact the 
joint family system, legal power to enforce many of her ; rights has been 
taken away from her, yet it is generally true that the position she occupies 
in the family is predominant and the influence she exercises m 
matters almost supreme. Traducers of Indians, professional 
of weak nations, who have made it a business to defame subject peoples for 
purposes like the notorious Miss Katharine Mayo, may with the aid of u ’ 

depict the condition of Indian women in family life as deplorable. But those 
are acquainted with the real condition of things and who have a knowledge 01 
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working of family life in this country, kndw well that women occupy even now a 
most respected position in Indian households, and that their influence remains 
unimpaired. • 

Widow Re-marriage. 

Widow re-marriage should become as general as widow re-marriage at present 
is. If marriage is a sacrament, and can be performed only once in life, why is a 
widower allowed to perform it a second, a third or a fourth time when a widow is 
not allowed ? A husband is as much subject to the conditions of the sacrament as a 
wife is. The evils of enforced widowhood are many and wide-spread ; and 
apart from the great injustice it does to women, it has its repercussions in the entire 
field of domestic life, and produces most harmful effects on the body politic of 
the Hindus. • 

It has also become essential now that full rights of inheritance should be aecnted 
to women. If a son gets a share in his patrimony, on what moral or spiritual 
grounds, can a daughter be refused her share ? The natural rights of the both 
are equal marriage and transplantation in another family may modify the extent 
of the right, but should not take it away completely. She is also entitled to share 
in her husband’s property. She becomes by marriage a member of her husband’s 
family and so must in fact acquire rights of property in that family. 1 have introduced 
in the Central Legislature a bill to give a Hin lu widow right to inherit her husband's 
share in the family properly, along with her sons, if any. The key to secure and 
strengthen her lawful position in the family is to give her a legally enforceable rig^t 
of inheritance. As soon as her just right in family property is secured to her by law, 
most of her troubles will be over. The time has now come to put an ^ end to the 
judicial system under which English judges — though capable, consclentous but 
ignorant of Indian traditions and ideals of life and the language in which the laws 
are written — ^are invested with power to interpert and administer Hindu law. 

Social reform, as popularly understood, is reform of evil customs and practices ; 
but social legislation covers a much larger field and we must now enlarge the sphere 
of legislation in our country by including in it all measures calculated to promote 
the health and happiness of men and women, increase their comfort, and help the 
general welfare of society. 

And now I appeal to the women and young men of India. I appeal to the women 
to prove themselves worthy daughters of the brave women of India who, in days gone 
by, covered the history of this country with glory. It was the women of India who 
made heroes of men and inspired them to perform deeds of valour which are svLUf in 
the country and are remembered and admired everywhere. Take the history of Rajput 
heroism or the history of the heroism of Rajput women. It was the Rajput women who 
inspired their husbands and brothers and sons to do great deeds. They not only 
defended their minor son's rights with exemplary valour but actually headed troops 
in their places. Read the historian Ferishta's animated picture of Durgavati, the 
queen of Gurrah who, like another Boadicea, headed the army and fought a des- 
perate battle with Akbar's general Asaf Khan, in which she was wounded. Scorning 
flight or to survive the loss of independence, she like the antique Roman in such 
circumstances, slew herself on the field of battle. Remember how, on the death of 
the Rana of Chittor on the battlefield of Thaneshwar, his heir Karan Singh being a 
minor, the queen-mother Korum Devi headed her Rajputs and gave battle in person 
to Qutubuddin Aibak near Amber (Jaipur), when Qutubuddin was defeated and 
wounded. Jawahir Bai, another queen-mother of Chittor, in order to set an example of 
^^^eous devotion, headed a sally during the seige of that fortress by Bahadur Shah 
of Gujerat in which she was slain. The unparalleled heroism displayed by the mother 
of Fattah during the seige of Chittor by Akbar is unforgettable. Says Colonel Todd : 

‘Wben the Saloombra fell at the gate of the Sun, the command devolved on Fattah 
of Kailwa. He was only i6. His father had fallen in the last shock and his mother 
had survived but to rear the sole heir of their house. Like the Spartan mother of old 
she commanded him to put on the saffron robe— the robe that Rajputs put on when 
to die in a fight— and die for Chittor : but surpassing the i^Greecian dame 
we illu^rated her precept by example; and lest any soft compunctious visitings for one 
dearer than herself might dim the lustfe of Kailwa, she armed the young bride with a 
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lancci with her descended the rock, and the* defenders of Chittor saw her fall fighting 
by the side of her Amazonian mother. When their wives and daughters performed 
such deeds, the Rajputs became reckless of life.* 

Another instance of how Rajput women compelled the men to defend their country 
and die in its defence is related by the French traveller Bernier. When Maharaja 
Jaswanta Singh of Jodhpur, after losing the battle of Fatehabad about the middle 
of the 17 century, retired with only a handful of following to Jodhpur, his queen 
refused to see him. Bernier says : — 

cannot forbear to relate the fierce reception which the daughter of the Rana 
gave to her husband Jaswant Singh after his defeat and flight. When she heard he 
was nigh, and had understood what had passed in the battle, that he had fought 
with all possible courage, that he had but four or five hundred men left ; and at last, 
no longer able to resist the enemy, had been forced to retreat ; instead of sending 
some one to condole with him in his misfortune, she commanded in a dry mood to 
shut the- gate of the castle, and not to let this infamous man enter ; that he was not 

her husband ; in a word, he was to vanquish or to die.* 

The magnificent example of woman's valour and devotion to her country so finely 
displayed by that heroine. Queen Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi, during the days of the 
Sepoy war must ever inspire you to remain true to your ideals. 

1 will not tire your patience with more examples of woman's courage, sense of duty 
and devotion to her country. The noble traditions of heroism left by your forbears 
should ever be kept untarnished. Let the sons and daughters you rear, be such as 
would uphold the honour of the country and restore to your motherland her past 
grandeur and glory. There was a time when in my part of the country the ideal of 
motherhood was embodied in the famous line — 

‘O Mother, let thy offspring be either a great benefactor or a hero.* 

My appeal to you, young men, is to break the bonds of convention and custom. 
Fight against evil and pernicious practices. Emancipate the women. Cultivate the 
spirit of self-denial of the Brahman of old, become as fearless and as devoted to duty 
as the Rajput of mediaeval times. Remember also that a sound social system is the 
only basis for a lasting political structure to be raised on it. Forget not that an 
enormous amount of social work has to be done in the country. Let every young 
man in India work the unshakeable resolution born of the conviction which inspired 
William Pitt at the age of 24 to declare, 4 know that I can save England and I know 
that no one else can save it.’ Lay to heart the sound advice of the great Goethe, and 
act accordingly ; — 

Ponder well and know the right 
Onward, then, with all thy might. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Denominational Institutions Condemned 
Re-assembling on the next day, the 27 th, December, the Conference passed impor- 
tant resolutions. Sir Muhammad Shafi moved a resolution appealing to all 
communities^ of India to take steps to promote mutual harmony and concord which 
were essential for social solidarity and inter-communal cooperation. 

Sir Abdul Qadir and Dr. Gokul Chand Narang made strong speeches supporting 
the resolution. Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Duni Chand (Congressmen) emphasised that 
the attitude of the communities towards each other had a great deal to do with the 
country’s claim for political freedom. 

Some speakers opined that denominational institutions were a great source for 
inculcating in the minds of the younger generation feelings of jealousy ^and mistrust 
towards each oher. They suggested that to give practical proof of their willingness 
to help the cause of the country, they should admit 50 per cent students belonging 
to communities other than their own. It was also suggested that in future tne 
Government should make no grants to institutions of a denominational character. 

Widows* Inheritance Bill 

Considerable discussion centred round a resolution expressing the support 
conference for Hindu Widows’ Inheritance Bill. Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s explanation 
removed all misgivings about the bill. 
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Mrs, Shah Nawaz told the audience that, athougn the personal law of the Musal- 
mans did not debar the Mahomedan women from inheriting their husbands* property, 
the customary law in the Punjab did. At her instance the conference adopted an 
amendment that the Bill, if passed should also apply to Mahomedan widows in the 

Punjab. A « 

Purdah And Polygamy 

The other resolutions passed referred to the abolition of ‘purdah*, promotion of 
inter-caste and inter-provincial marriages, and abolition of polygamy and requested 
the Government to help nation-wide reform in diet by asking the educational autho- 
rities to impart instructions on the lines suggested by the conference. 

A resolution was also passed urging the appointment of a committee of enquiry to 
enquire into the causes and treatment of tuberculosis. 


The All India Shia Conference 

The 22 nd session of the All-India Shia Conference commenced on the 26fh 
Deaembgr 1929 at Allahabad in a specious pandal under the presidency of Mr. 
Mirzi Ali Mohammad Khan, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. 

The delegates who attended the conference included several distinguished Mus- 
lims from distant parts of the country. Among the non-delegates present 
were Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University, Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, the Minister of Local Self-Government, 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh, the Commissioner of the Allahabad division and Pandit 
Shyamlal Nehru. 

Chaurman’s Speech 

Khan Sahib Agha Ali Khan, the chairman of the reception committee, in the 
course of his speech welcomed the delegates and referred to the varied problems 
concerning the community. 

^ Referring to the question of the protection of the rights of the minority commu- 
nities, Mr. Agha Ali Khan desired to mention the fact that the Shia community had 
not been able even to secure seats in provincial councils and local boards in propor- 
tion to its population. 

‘This is the reason,’ he asserted, ‘for the birth among the Shias of a group of 
persons who plead for the reservation of seats for the Shia community. It can also 
not be denied that if the matters on the basis of which this group is born are not 
rightly settled, then they would not only impede the progress of the country 
but would be liable to create a great split among the Muslim community itself.” 

Syed Hyder Mehdi, seconding Khan Sahib Aga AH Khan’s motion regarding the 
presidential election, made a forceful speech on the question of the equal rights of the 
different communities irrespective of communal considerations. 

The Shia Conference, he said, had not been dealing with active politics and 
was not a body politically active. The reason was that there could be only one 
politics and that was the Indian politics. ‘We shall sink and swim, he asserted, 
with other communities. Our relations with other communities have always been 
cordial and you have contributed to the growth of all shades of political opinion. We 
stand only for equal rights and equal opportunities to develop ourselves for the 
service of the country. The reason why we have gathered here separately is that 
than other communities and we want to strengthen ourselves to be 
able to walk shoulder to shoulder with others.’ 

Preiidenlial AddreM. 

Mirza Ali Mohammad Khan, president, then delivered his address in 
Urdu of which the following is an English translation : — 

I for one welcome the last declaration of His Excellency the Viceroy which has to 
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my mind served to clear the political atmosphere in this country. No community can 
advance in material prosperity without securing political advancement. Members 
of other communities, more particularly my Hindu brethren, are doing their utmost 
to advance and to take the fullest advantage which their majority affords to them in 
democratic bodies 'and institutions. They have a natural advantage over you. In 
every walk of life you have been left far behind. We stand to>day at the parting of 
the ways. The Simon Commission has visited India and its report is being awaited. 

If the Round Table Conference takes place as proposed I for one firmly believe 
that much good will come out of it. To refuse to join it would be to my mind an 
act of political folly. Swaraj is in sight and it may come sooner than some expect.'^ 
The question is, will the Moslems (all the Moslems of India) realise their responsibility, 
make a spurt and take their proper place in the Councils of the country, or will they 
lag behind and become hewers of wood and drawers of water ? The plain question 
is, are you going to take your legitimate place in the life and politics of this country 
by preparing yourselves for shouldering the responsibilities and performing the 
duties of the position and attain to that high status which your past history and 
past connections with this country entitle you, or are you going to follow the same 
policy of sloth which has brought you so low and which will take you more and 
more down the abyss of ignorance, and misery ? 

There can be no political advancement in a community without education. Politi- 
cal advancement and education are closely inter-twined. What steps have you under 
taken to introduce even primary education among all the members of your community f 
Look at the injunctions contained in our religion. In my view the injunctions are 
so strong as to make it compulsory on every Moslem male or female to educate 
himself or herself. What have you done to educate yourself ? What is the per- 
centage of the educated among you ? lam unable to speak about these percentages 
among the Muslims of all India. But I know figures for Bombay. The number of 
Muslim students in the colleges in the Bombay Presidency is less than the number 
of women students of the other communities I want a band of selfless workers who 


would in the way of the Lord be ready to devote their time and attention to the 
advancement of their brethren. Our arts, our sciences, our literatures ( Persian and 
Arabic ) are being rapidly forgotten. The Persian language was the court language 
of this country during the Moslem rule. The original histories of Moslem rule in 
India ate written in that language. Some of the greatest names in Persian literature 
are the names of those who wrote books and poetry under the Moslem rulers. May 
I mention the names of Abul Fazal Fyzee, Amir Khusrow Iraqi and Urfi ? To turn 
to Arabic, a language rich in learning. Our holy Quran is written in Arabic. The 
great commentaries in the Quran, and authentic Islamic histories are in Arabic. Our 
ethics, philosophy, Ahadis, Fiqh are enshrined in that language. I feel that it is 
absolutely necessary that at least a certain percentage of our intelligent youths 
should devote themselves to the acquiring of these languages and keeping alight 
the lamp of Arabic and Persian learning. 

Before parting with the subject of eduction may I point out that we Shias hold 
in our hands a powerful instrument for the imparting of general education (more 
particular!}^ in Islamic history and Islamic religion) in the Roza Khani or Majlises 
that arc being held all over India during the two months of Mohorram and of Safer, 
as well as on Thursday evenings, during the rest of the year. The great love of a 
Shia for the Imams and particularly the Lord of the martyr Imam Husein will 
preclude general lectures on history, philosophy or ethics being given during the first 
twelve days of the Mohorram, but after that if care is taken to have men of real 
learning to go on the pulpit and to convey religious instruction and introduce their 
audience to Islamic history and to principles of Shariat ethics, and of philosophy^ ^ 
great advance will be made in generally educating the people to think rigMy ana 
to act rightly. I have the honour of being the managing trustee of the 
Mosque at Bombay. I have made it a condition with our leader of prayers * 

. man of considerable learning and ideal moral character) to preach on the pnncipi 
of the Shariat every evening for half an hour after the Isha prayers. He has nee 

doing it for more than half an hour every evening, but I am sorry to say that 

response we have so fer received is not in acipordance with our expectations. 
same is done in at least some of the principal mosques of the great cities or m » 
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and there^s a propaganda to attend these meetings in general and the prayers in 
particular, a great advance will soon be made in the people’s knowledge of the 
principles of our Shariat and of Islamic history. 

^ To turn to the education of girls. In this the Moslem girls are lamentably 
backward. I am told that in the U. P. even the richest zemindars make no serious 
attempt to educate their daughters. This is surely against the spirit and the letter 
of Islamic law. The Prophet said that ‘paradise is at the feet of your mothers . 
Praise of woman could no further go. How can you advance when one half of your 
community is sunk in the darkness of ignorance ? The goal set before India now 
is that of responsible government. We hear Dominion Status, independence, etc. 
freely talked about. But with power comes responsibility and how will you be able to 
discharge your responsibility^ to your country, to your families, and to yourselves if 
you r women by reason 9 f their utter ignorance are unable to assist you ? 

I want action and not words. I want self-sacrifice and not a desire to take 
credit when none is due. Look at the strides the Hindus have taken. Look at the 
Servants of India society at Poona. Look at the advance which the Modems made 
by self-sacrifice and endeavours of a single patriot, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. My 
next point is that you must resolve to take, and take, concerted action. For, without 
concerted action there can be no advance. You must also resolve to assist each 
other, for without assistance you can not get on. •Remember that every rupee that 
goes in the pockets of your brother in Islam is to that extent a source of strength to 
Islam and every rupee which might not have gone into the pocket of a Moslem put 
goes into other pockets is to that extent a weakening of your Moslem brother which 
means to that extent a weakening of Islam itself. 

Now, to briefly take stock of our position. The work that we have done is : — 

( a ) The eastablishment of the Shia Orphanage at Lucknow. ( b ) The starting 
of the newspaper “Surfraz”. ( c ) The foundation of a national press. ( d ) The 
foundation of a branch of this conference for the preservation of our Holy tombs 
and buildings. ( e ) Tanzim so far as the Shia community is concerned. 

The work which you have done so far goes to show that we are practical, but 
unfortunately there is no financial backing up and there is no reserve fund, with 
the result that the above institutions run the risk of ceasing to exist on any day. 

It therefore behoves us to see that the continuance of the orphanage, the newspaper, 
and the press, is secured by making proper financial provision for each of them. 
When we have undertaken and established national institutions, it is our duty to see 
that their future continuance is properly provided for first before other schemes are 
undertaken. I would suggest the formation of a financial committee of this conference 
charged with the duty of carefully examining the whole question and recommending 
to your standing committee the measures to be undertaken for securing financial 
stability for all these institutions. 

But we cannot rest content with what we have done. The rapid advances which 
the non-Moslem communities are makiig from day to day must awaken you to a 
sense of responsibility and the necessity of your taking concerted and disciplined 
action to secure Moslem advancement. It is not possible to stand where you are. 
You must either advance or retrograde. I have already referred to the steps to be taken 
for the spread of education. i understand that His Highness the Mir of Khairpur 
has made a grant to this conference and has promised to make further grants when 
necessary. Allama Hindi Saheb in order to promote Tanzim has during the last i8 
months travelled in the North, Sind and Kashmir and has established district 
committees. On the firontier in Sind, Kashmir and Bengal, district conferences have 
also been established. I trust these efforts will not only be maintained but will be 
redoubled. 

You have also done good work in the cause of the preservation and enforcement 
olWakfs But there is still much lee- way to make. There are still many. Wakfs 
that are unknown and the condition of many Muslim endowments throughout India is 
deplorable. In Bombay there is a Wakf Act that has been in force for some years^ 
It has done and is doing much good, 1 understand, than that in your province. Yotf 
have succeeded in getting an inquiry committee established under a 
resolution of the provincial Council. This committee is making enquiries and will 
in due course make its recommendations *to the Government for the better manage* 
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mcnt of Muslim endowments iik your province Personally, I think, thaHn every 
province of this country there shourd be charity commissioners on the lines of the 
charity commissioners in England to look after charities. I have no doubt tl^t when 
the committee makes its report its recommendations will be carefully considered 
and legislation will follow by which it is hoped that the condition of the Muslim 
endowments will be greatly improved. 

As for the activities of the Anjuman for the protection of the holy tombs and 
buildings : Disappointment has been caused in some quarters over the treaty entered 
into by Persia with Ibn Saud. I am not prepared to condemn Persia for the treaty. 
The Persians know their own interests better than we do and besides one needs to 
have all the facts before him ere he form a proper opinion. It is not necessary for 
me to enter into any elaborate account of the Najdi history. By now every one of 
you knows the barbarities practised by them in the beginning of the last century, 
and the fate they met with in the end. Two years ago you pa'ssed a condemnatory 
resolution which could not be acted upou. 

There is not a Moslem heart in this country or throughout the world which does not 
desire a reversal of the Balfour Declaration. The whole Islamic world has protested 
and is protesting against it. The recent disturbances were most deplorable. But the 
Balfour Declaration was at least one of the potent causes that led to them and it will 
be the duty of Parliament to consider its recall. 

Moslem opinion on the question of Sarda Act is divided. Your committee has 
already passed a resolution condemning the Act. There will be a discussion on this 
bill at this conference* As I have the honour of being your president and as such 
will have to keep the course of the debate, I have no desire in this speech to express 
my own views. 

Concluding, the president said : 

There is on the Moslem community the stigma of being a backward community. 
We, who were at one time at the head of affairs in India for more than 800 years, 
have fallen and are still falling low. May I therefore once more appeal for an 
awakening amongst you and all other Moslems, that you will cast off this lethargy 
of sloth and Phoenix-like rise with vigour and life from your ashes ? If we organize and 
correlate our efforts the time will not be distant when we shall no longer have this 
stigma of being a backward community and shall take our proper and legitimate 
position in the councils of our country and the governance of this great empire and 
in shaping the destinies of our dear motherland.'* 

RESOLUTIONS 

On reassembling on the next day, the 27 th December^ the conference recorded 
resolution strongly condemning the cowardly bomb outrage on the Viceroy's 
special. 

The Sarda Marriage Act aroused a controversial and anitnated discussion but the 
conference after a long debate recorded a vote against the legislation, holding it as a 
measure interfering with the Islamic religious laws and, therefore, requesting the Gov- 
ernment to exempt the Muslims from its operation. 

The opposition to the motion condemning the Act was led by Syed Haidar 
Mehdi. He said that the law only gave the right to give the girl in marriage, but it 
never limited the age at which marriage should be celebrated. The reason why the 
Islamic law did not fix age limit for marriage was that the attaimment of puberty 
varied with the conditions of the different countries and climes. 

The resolution against the Act was recorded by an overwhelming majority. 

Joint Electorates 

The only other subject of importance which the conference 
the joint electorates and the conference recorded almost unanimouslyi on the mot 
of Dr. Syed Mahmudulhasan of Rae Bareli, a resolution urging that the next ASS 
bly, Council and Local Board elections should be held with joint electorates bu 
seats for the Muslims should be reserved. 

After transacting some other business, the conference adjourned. 
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The European Association Conference 

Addressing the annual conference of the European Association which 
was held at Bombay on the 12th December 1929 Mr. W. L. TRAVERS 
surveyed the political situation and restated the objects of the Association. 
There was one trend, he said, in the political events of the past 
summer which had struck him vejr much. It was a movement in what one might 
describe as the left cedtre of Indian politics. There had been a cleavage, and a 
movement to the right on the one hand and to the left, on the other. There was in 
every province a considerable number of Indians who, while being ardent nationalists 
to the core, were yet even more ardent as social reformers, among whom there had 
been a move to the right. He believed that many of these were prepared to co- 
operate in future and he thought that the Viceroy's declaration was issued, in ah 
attempt to accelerate and cement this move to the right and to gain their cooperation 
by removing all doubts and conceding them a Round Table Conference. The idea of 
such a conference came originally from Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. Travers wished that 
Mr. Das were alive to find his great wish realised. 

After referring to the movement in the extreme left, the speaker proceeded to 
declare that the present seemed to be a moment when the objects and policy of their 
Association should be once more defined. ‘The main objective is defence,* he declared, 
‘but never will it be defiance. We shall defend — should they attack— our rights in 
thiscountrv. We shall defend our legitimate livelihood, our trade, our commerce 
and we shall defend with all the vigour, energy, and resistance whereof the British 
are capable ; but we hope and trust that our rights will not be assailed, for in the 
future as in the past we earnestly desire cooperation with the Indian fellow-subjects 
in all that represents progress. Especially do we desire to aid in what I may term 
as social reform, in the fight against disease, in the improvement of agriculture in 
order to bring more real wealth to the people; in other words, to help to raise the stan- 
dard of life of the poor. To this service, in all its branches we ardently desire to 
devote ourselves.’ 

Turning to the domestic affairs of the Association, Mr. Travers said it was 
obvious that the Association must in future expand. He refuted the suggestion that 
the Calcutta executive committee took too much upon itself and added that despite 
the criticism of the constitution of the Association, a reference to the branches had 
shown that they appreciated the present system and desired it to remain. 

After the presidential address, Mr. GAVIN JONES (U. P.), congratulated the Coun- 
cil of the Association on sending a message to the Secretary of State supporting the 
Viceroy's announcement. The spirit and substance of the message should have 
the whole-hearted support of every European and Indian, but he would have been 
happier had the pharse “Dominion Status” not been used, for it would aggravate the 
very misunderstanding which the Viceroy was anxious to remove. What Indian 
politicians understood by Dominion Status was virtual independence ; but it was 
quite impossible for India to attain that status within any time that could reasonably 
be defined. He feared the Viceroy’s announcement, coming immediately after the 
Congress demand for Dominion Status within a definite period, was likely to be 
misunderstood as the immediate grant of Dominion Status. He did not want hopes 
^“Rendered that could not be realised. 

Mr. Chambers (Madras) and Sir Reginald Spence (Bombay), also spoke, express- 
mg approval of the message to the Secretary of State. 

The London Sub-committee 

, Conference then adopted a resolution recording its approval of the work of 
uie London sub-committee of the Council appointed to examine possible safeguards 
against legislation in India which discriminates between any race or creed. The 
comerence approved of the temporary arrangements to continue the London ebns^ 
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mittee*s work for the next six months and requested the Council, in consulation 
with its branches, to make some such organisation permanent. 

Thb Round-table Conference 

The Conference, while welcoming the procedure which will follow the publication 
of the Simon Report, considered that any conference, to be effective, must of neces- 
sity be one to which all important interests in India should be given an opportunity 
of nominating representatives. 

The Conference also urged the Council to see that the European community were 
effectively represented at any conference which might take place in London and its 
representatives afforded the requisite legal and secretarial assistance. 

Definition of “European” t 

The Conference considered it essential that the existing definition of “European” 
and “Anglo-Indian” be examined by the Council with legal assistance both in India 
and England with a view to seeing what, if any, changes are desirable and to secure 
such changes as may be necessary in any amendment of the Government of 
India Act. 

* Relationship*^ WITH other Political Parties 

By another resolution, the Conference expressed its readiness to support any 
other political party in India willing to work the reformed constitution with justice 
and equity to all communities and political minorities. 

The Conference also resolved that the Association should make the defence of 
the rural interests the main point of its concern. 

Proposal for Ladies' Auxiliary 

The Conference recommended the establishment of a ladies* auxiliary organisation 
within the Association. 

European Immigration 

The Conference urged that the Council should consider the desirability of 
introducing a private bill in the Assembly to deal with the subject of European 
immigration. 


The St. Andrews^ Day Dinner 

presiding over the St. Andrews' Day Dinner held at Calcutta on the SOt/i November 
1929 Mr. A. J. F. BLAIR delivered the following speech 

The toast of “The Viceroy and the Land we Live in” is one which must appeal 
strongly to the imagination of every Briton who comes to this country. India has 
on the whole been fortunate in her Viceroys, and can point to a succession of distin- 
guished statesmen who have given her ungrudgingly of their best. His Excellency 
Lord Irwin is the worthy inheritor of a great tradition, to which he brings his own 
contribution as an Englishman of high character and deep sincerity, and a statesman 
of the widest sympathies. It is to us — ^as I have no doubt it is to His Excellency^ 
a source of regret that he has been prevented from visiting Calcutta this cold season, 
for I can imagine no finer tonic for a statesman who is weighted with Lord Irwin s 
vast responsibilities than to come into contact, even if only for a few weeks, with tne 
British and Indian citizens of the second city in the Empire. But. gentlemen, a 
the Viceroy faces those vital problems that now clamour for solution I feel sure n 
may rely at all times upon the sympathy and co-operation -of the great mercan 
community of Calcutta, with its strong seasoning of Scottish grit and its long traau 
of Scottish loyalty. 

British India— A “joint Creation’* 

It can hardly be said that the discussion of those problems is 
happiest conditions. The recent pronouncement of His Excellency the ^ 

was obviously and specifically intended* to clear the air. Actually ** morcj 
political dust-storm which has raged from Dan to Beershebs and his one 
eiieeloped the issues in a haze of parfy controversy. It has, of course, sa 
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face of those Indian politicians who had gaily undenaken. for the second time in ten 
years, to liberate their country on the first of January ; but whether that result Is 
sufficient to justify the fiouting of the Simon Commission is a matter that only time 
can decide. ^ Already the ultra>extremists profess to regret iheir acceptance of the 
Viceroy's olive branch, and are once more talking big about independence. Gentle- 
men, we shall be well advised to measure the present threats by past performances 
and not to start packing before our extremist friends have begun to compose their own 
little differences. In the meantime two facts or rather one fact and a moral-— emerge 
from the latest episode. The moral is that you cannot reconcile the irreconcilable, 
and that it is worse than useless to try. The fact is that the whole of the differences 
which divide what may be called the Conservative from the Radical point of view- 
in other words the British from the extreme Nationalist point of view — are capable of 
being reduced to one and that one is the time factor. We Britons fully share 
the confidence of the most perfervid Nationalists that India, with its vast resources 
and its gifted peoples, is moving to a destiny greater than it has ever known. Put 
surely to the student of history it must be obvious that destiny is not waiting for 
it round the corner. It is at present a distant ideal, which can neither be forced 
nor rushed ; and the India with which we are dealing to-day is not the India that 
is to be. The India of to-day is British India, which is a joint creation, which could 
only have been built up as it has been over two centuries through the willing ao- 
operation of the British and Indian elements and fabric. It is, as Lord Reading has 
recently pointed out, a partnership ; and the terms of a partnership cannot be varied 
by either party at will and without reference to the other, nor is it feasible for the 
junior to dictate to the senior, or to grab the entire assests of the latter. These facts 
aie apt to be neglected in the turmoil of controversy and in the impatient quest after 
an ideal which, between ourselves, has never yet been realized anywhere on land or 
sea. But they govern the situation and they cannot be safely ignored. 

“Rights'* Must Be Respected 

While we in Calcutta are engaged in the pious rites associated with the anniver- 
sary of St. Andrew, the Simon Commission in London is doubtless putting the 
finishing touches to its long expected report. I belong to the small minority who are 
not deep in the confidence of Sir John Simon and his colleagues, and, therefore, am 
unable to hand you the latest version of their forthcoming recommendations. But, 
speaking as a private citizen, I think we are entitled to demand that when they do 
emerge into daylight they will safeguard the legitimate interests of every community 
in India — the British community not excepted. Any proposals which would open the 
door to a policy of expropriation or to the glutting of racial animosities, would be re- 
sented and resisted to the very uttermost. Hitherto the British community in India 
^°'0P®rated loyally with the Government and with other communities, in order to 
make the reforms a success. We have given up voluntarily most of our former pri- 
vileges — such as they were — but our plain rights as citizens and as man of business 
lew^*”* those rights must be respected. We ask no more ; we ca n accept no 

Right To “Firm Government." 

Chief among them is the right to live under a stable Government. We claim that 
so long as the King's writ runs in India the King's Government must govern. We 
complain that ever since the War it has, with few exceptions, shown an increasing 
reluctance to do so. Nor is this opinion confined to ourselves. It is shared, we 
oeiieve, by thousands of those level-headed Indians who have joined us in the work of 
commercial, industrial and scientific development and whom we specially greet lo- 
ReK* captain of industry, Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee. 

mo enlightened business and professional men stand 250 millions of the 

most Honest and hardworking peasantry in the world. 1 have been too long in thiib 
^?fi»®atize as to the mental processes of the Indian peasant. I could not tell 
you on-band whether his favourite author is Adam Simith or Karl Marx, or whether 
mav aVf ^ convert to the whole gospel of western democracy. But I think we 
^ assume that whether he has anything to lose he values good government 
re than anything else on earth— and that to him good Government spells firm 
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government. I believe he would \ather be governed sternly than governed weakly, 
because he knows from age-long experience that a week government is almost worse 
than no government at all. 


‘•Inter-Raqal Friction.** 

It ought to be a relief to turn from politics to those social and economic (Questions 
which enter much more intimately into our daily life, but it is jubt here, as it seems 
to me, that the perplexities, and even the dangers of the present situation are most 
acute. For more than 30 years I have watched the currents of anti-British feeling 
growing and expanding until to-day they are merged in what might almost be 
described as a great river of racial unrest. That river has been fed by many streams 
of which perhaps the most poisonous is the daily and weekly propaganda that pours 
from the Indian press. And yet, gentlemen, 1 can recall 'the time when it was so 
small a rivulet that it might easily have been dammed up or diverted by the efforts 
of a dozen sympathetic Englishmen or Scotsmen in Calcutta. When 1 came to 
India 3^ years ago I found the educated Indians as a class not only desirous but eager 
to cultivate their British fellow-citizens. They admired us, they respected us, they 
paid us the compliment of desiring to be like us. If the overtures which were then 
made for a measure of social ^equality had been received in a generous spirit, 1 
venture to say we should have had very much less inter-racial friction than there has 
been during the past 25 years. Unfortunately, at the critical time, the spirit of racial 
ascendancy was much more prevalent among Europeans than it is to-day. There 
was no answering gesture ; and for 30 years I have watched the bitterness engen- 
dered by that and by other rebuffs, intensifying and fostering until it has infected 
the entire field of inter-racial contacts. 

“Birds of Passage** 

Gentlemen, if these deplorable conditions are to be retrieved we must face the 
facts ; we must see ourselves as others see us, and we must consider where we have 
been to blame ; for depend upon it, where these acute differences exist it is 
worse than folly to impute the blame to one side only. And therefore, with your 
permission, and even at the risk of overtaxing your patience, I will go on to indicate 
one further source of discontent. 

We have been called “birds of passage’*. Let us examine the accusation and see 
where it takes us. Putting aside Government officials — who of course have always 
been altruists to a man — what, gentlemen, is the aim and object of the average 
Britisher who comes to India to engage in trade, in commerce or in one of the 
professions ? Correct me if I am wrong, bui is not it generally this — to make as 
much money as he can in the shortest time possible, and then to make tracks for 
home at such a pace that you cannot see him for the dust ? I am speaking of the 
average British citizen who comes out to this country. There are exceptions — ^and I 
take off my hat to them — ^there are Englishmen and Scotsmen and Welshmen and 
Irishmen in Calcutta and in other parts of India who has always taken a living interest 
in the country, in the people, in their places of residence and in their civic 
responsibilities. There are men in this company who have given unselfishly their 
time and money — their time which is money — to service on our municipal bodies, on 
our legislative bodies, and on our charitable institutions. There are other British 
citizens who have given liberally to the cause of charity, of education, and of 
agricultural development. As President of the Caledonia Society I am proud to tell 
you that the most princely benefaction that has ever been made this year by a 
member of our Society, who has given to the cause of charity and education in 

Bengal a sum of fifteen lakhs of rupees. He has forbidden me to divulge his name, 
but I feel justified in disclosing the fact of his generosity as an incentive f® 
bpndreds of budding millionnaires I see around me, who are going to make tneir 
fbrtunes in India in the course of the next twenty years. 

But these cases are exceptional. So far as most of us are concerned, I 
we are quite content to make our pile as big as possible, and then to cart u all aw y 
with us when we leave the country. That «may be good business, but I ask you, a 
1 ask myself— is it good citizenship? So long as it can be said of us that we 
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*‘birds of passage’* — on the make — I see little ho^i of any permanent improvement 
in inter-racial relationship. / 

The case would be different if it were possible for us to settle in the country and 
identify ourselves with its interests as did all our predecessors in the empire and the 
Government of India. One has heard that some of those who were in such a hurry to 
depart have been disappointed by the conditions which greeted them on their return 
to Britain. It might have been worth their while considering whether, on one or other 
of India’s marvellous uplands, they might not have obtained many of the conveniences 
without most of the drawbacks of retiren»ent to Europe at the present time. But if 
this were impracticable, for reasons of health or education, then they might have 
considered how far they were justified in clearing out of India, bag and baggage, 
without one gesture of gratitude or regret. I am convinced of this, that if British 
citizen on retirement from India had made even a small voluntary public contribution 
to the welfare of his Ind*an fellow citizens, the aggregate sum subscribed would by 
this time have been enormous, and fruitful source of bitterness would have been 
removed. 

Not ‘*The Land Of Regrets.” 

Gentlemen, “the land we live in*’ has also been called “the land of Regrets.” 
And yet it is, in every sense of the Scriptural phraSe, “a good land”— a land flowing 
with milk and honey. It is a generous country which has supported us all in comfort 
and has enabled many of us to lay by for our old age. It is a land of greater variety 
than is to be found anywhere else on earth, unless on the American continent — 
possessing as it does every kind of climate, every kind of scenery, every kind of game, 
every kind of wealth, vegetable and mineral. It affords unexampled opportunities to 
the statesman, the administrator, the soldier, the engineer, the merchant, the artist, 
the scholar. It is for most of us the country where the best years of our manhood are 
spent. It is or it ought to be for all of us “Mother India”, whose salt we have eaten, 
and will be faithful thereto. How can such a country be a land of Regrets if we are 
prepared to do our duty by it ? On the contrary, I maintain that if we quit ourselves 
like men and like citizens ; if we acknowledge and endeavour to repay the debt of 
honour which we owe to India ; if we learn to love Indit as the most generous of 
foster-mothers and her children as bound to us by ties of affection and gratitude — 
India will be no land of Regrets, but a land of glorious opportunities and a land of 
splendid memories, not only to us but to those whom we leave behind us when at 
last we have to go. 


The Governor’s Speech. 

His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, in the course of his speech, said : — 

I listened to Mr. Fraser Blair’s eloquent and striking speech with much 
interest. Mr. Blair has had a long experience in this country, having come out 35 
years ago, the same time that I paid my visit to India. His calling has enabled him 
to devote much time to the study o( India — her history and her problems, and his 
views must be listened to with interest and respect. In his speech I was sorry to 
hear that he thought that the habit of Europeans leaving this country in a hurry 
was to some extent responsible for the resentment and ill-will which has shown 
Itself amongst Indians. I do not propose to dwell upon it as it appears to me that 
could be done by discussing the truth or falseness of the old accusations 
which when originally made was not intended to be complimentary, nor do I think 
It would be calculated to assist in promoting that atmosphere of good-will which 
we hope is making its appearance from better understanding, but I should like to 
say that my experience of men who have made a success of their business and 
received a suitable reward is not that they are anxious to run away from India, hwt 
OKI circumstances permit, they would much prefer to stay. It appears to me the 
conditions of their services here are to blame rather than the individuals. Half 
a dozen names occur to me of personal friends, and they may be regarded as typical 
01 a large majority, whose services to Bengal and India are on record, and these 
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services are in themselves a sufn*lent refhtation of the worthiness or justice of any 
such charge. ^ 

During his long experience Mr. Fraser Blair has seen great changes taking place 
in India. I dare say looking back he may feel that if certain events had not 
happened, and other things bad been done or dealt with differently, it might have 
been better and the problems with which we are faced to-day would have been 
easier of solution. That may be, but although we cannot divest ourselves of our 
responsibilities for the past, and we do not wish to, I think we must at this moment 
be more concerned with the future, and as to how, taking things as they are to-day, 
we can best assure the future progress and prosperity of all peoples in India, consis- 
tent with the interests of that Commonwealth of Nations which make up the British 
Empire, of which India is a part and should, we hope in the fullness of time, be a 
partner. * 

Viceroy's Statement 

Since we last met a year ago, much of great political importance has happened. 
At the end of last year and the beginning of this for nearly 6 months, the Simon Com- 
mission were in India, several weeks of which they spent in Bengal. The general 
response accorded to them in this Presidency, though not enthusiastic, was not 
marred by any untoward event and they received a fair measure of assistance. 
Having finished their mission in India, they are now nearing the completion of their 
report, and until this is presented to His Majesty’s Government, no good purpose 
can be served by attempting to anticipate their recommendations. On the return of 
the Viceroy to India early this month, after consultation with His Majesty’s '^ov- 
ernment, he issued a statement in which he re-affirmed the purpose underlying the 
well-known Declaration of 1917 and announced the decision of the Government, after 
the publication of the Simon Commission’s Report, to invite accredited representatives 
of p olitical thought in British India and representatives of the Indian States to a 
Conference in London with His Majesty’s Government. At this Conference it is 
proposed that the views of all parties should be put forward and discussed, indivi- 
dually or collectively, with a view to assisting the Government to place proposals 
before Parliament for the constitutional advance in India, which might be regarded 
as providing a wide measure of general assent. 

Indian Leaders’ Response. 

There appears to be no question that this statement has had an arresting effect 
upon the attention of all people in India interested in India’s welfare and political 
progress. It was with genuine satisfaction that we read a resolution passed at the 
Comrence of prominent leaders of political opinion in India which, though containing 
certain qualifications, had every appearance of being an appreciative response to 
what they regarded as an honourable endeavour to meet the Indian opinion and dispel 
misunderstanding and mistrust which clouded previous conditions. 

Hope of Co-operation. 

This decision inspires the hope of co-operation which may help to transform the 
constitutional and political outlook and discredit the methods of agitation based upon 
suspicion, mistrust and racial hatred. It is only right that we should recognise that 
such a condition has been largely made possible through the confidence and respect 
which Lord Irwin’s straightforward and sympathetic handling of Indian problems 
has created. It is to be hoped that the invitation to the Conference will be accepted 
in the spirit in which it is offered and that meanwhile every effort will be made 
throughout India to foster the atmosphere of good-will and trust which jnade 
its welcome appearance and which, if allowed to continue, must undoubtedly 
facilitate the difficult task of solving India’s political problem. 

The ‘Irrbconcilables.*’ 

It is not possible to estimate to what extent this ray of sunshine has penetrated 
the clouds of mistrust and antagonism which hang over Bengal. I fear it cannm 
penetrate far until the broader views of statesmanship prevail over the narrow ana 
short-sighted attachment to political opportunism which at present holds the neia , 
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but there are signs that the prospect of diiect approy/ch to His Majesty's Government 
has appealed to all but the irreconcilables who still cling to the belief that they can 
attain their ends by methods as unstatesmanlike as they are impossible. 

Ministry Problem. 

I would like to refer to the constitutional difficulty with which 1 find myself faced 
in this Presidency. As you are aware, since the election six months ago, the 
Government has been carried on under special emergency powers, without the 
assistance of Ministers responsible for the Transferred Subjects. This has been 
mainly due to a lack of indication that any Ministry I might appoint would be able 
to rely upon that support which might reasonably be expected to assure its stability. 
This state of things has gone on long long enough and 1 am faced with the position 
of either asking the Gov^prnor-General in Council with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State in Council under the provisions of Devolution Rule 6 to suspend or revoke 
the transfer of the Transferred Subjects, that is, to continue the present arrangement 
indefinitely on the ground of not being in a position to appoint Ministers, or to 
appoint Ministers and take the chance of their obtaining the support of majority in 
the Council. 

To Revive Dyarchtj. 

I feel I cannot resort to the first of these alternatives for two reasons Firstly, 

I am not prepared to admit that the Constitution has broken down and secondly, 
the new Council must have an opportunity of exercising its constitutional rights. I 
believe that the majority of the present Council desire that Ministers should be 
appointed. I personally feel that in the general interest there should be Ministers 
responsible for the Transferred Subjects, and 1 propose, at the earliest possible 
moment, to appoint Ministers, who, I hope, may prove to be generally accep- 
table. 

Governor's Threat. 

There is just one other matter to which I feel I must refer. For some time past 
Government have been concerned at the persistent indication in statements in the 
Press and on public platforms that endeavours are to be made to fulfil the terms of 
a resolution which was passed at the All-India Congress meeting in Calcutta last 
Christmas. It is probable that much will depend upon the outcome of the discussions 
at the AlMndia Congress to be held in Lahore next month. In view of the change 
of outlook amongst certain section of public opinion which has appeared since the 
proposal for a Conference was made by His Majesty’s Government, it is hoped that 
better counsels will prevail. If this is so, it will be found that this Government will 
quickly respond to any indication that the spirit underlying the Delhi Resolution 
has permeated into Bengal ; but on the other hand in case of any general disturbance 
of the normal life in this Presidency, the Government have very clear and definite 
duties to perform. Whilst ready to regard generously any orderly and legitimate 
expression of political feeling, they must also be prepared to meet any emergency 
which in any way threatens to disturb or ‘interfere with the performance of the 
peaceful avocations of the inhabitants of the Presidency. 



The A. I. & Domiciled European Association 

Col. Gidney, m the course of his presidential address at the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association's annual general meeting held at Calcutta on the 
12 thn July 1929 observed 

We are at present engaged in drafting a suitable clause or note for submission 
to the Indian Statutory Commission for securing economic protection. In this con- 
nection I feel I must, even if it be to strike a jarring note, raise my voice of emphatic 
protest against the supplementary note recently submitted to the Indian Statutory 
Commission by the London Anglo-Indian Association in which an effort was made 
to suggest a statutory projective clause. I have no doubt tha^ the effort was well- 
intentioned, though it was based on an utter lack of knowledge of our true economic 
position to-day. The note demands that our protection should consist in retaining 
the economic position we occupied in the various grades of Government services 
on 1-1-1929 and that this protection should last for one generation, i.e , about 30 years. 
Now such a suggestion is bound to do us more harm than good because it is based 
on a wholljj incorrect conception of the economic position we occupied on 1-1-1929, 
and in utter ignorance of the fact that this position in the various services had already 
been exposed to and prejudiced by the ravages of the effects of a decade of Indiani- 
sation. The date suggested should have been I'i-i9i9, but as it is obviously im- 
practicable to turn the hands of the clock, the alternative suggestion should have 
been made, viz, that the recruitment of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans, 
should be so ordained that within five years' time from 1930, it regained the econo- 
mic position it occupied in the various Government services on 1-1-1919 with the 
stipulation that this proportion be maintained for another thirty years. 

Unfortunately this is not the first time the London Anglo-Indian Association has 
incorrectly reported itself as representative of the community in India and has 
arrogated to itself, unauthorised and without consultation with the Association in 
India, the issuing of the policy of the community. Though I value the co-operation 
of the London Association and appreciate its desire to help us, yet I would be utterly 
failing in my duty were I to hesitate to ask this Conference to express in words that 
brook, no doubt, its disapproval of the unauthorised interference on the part of th e 
London Association and to inform it that the community in India will under no 
circumstances permit its policy to be dictated by the London Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion. This is the prerogative of the community living in India and not of a few 
peribanently retired Anglo-Indian residents in England. I go further and say we 
must repudiate this protective clause submitted by the London Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion and inform the Indian Statutory Commission that it has not our authority or 
approval. 

It is high time the London Anglo-Indian Association was made to understand 
that it cannot and must not assume duties which are solely and entirely ours and that it 
must mind its own business. The existence of the London Anglo-Indian Association 
is only recognised and justified by its representation under our aegis of any com- 
munal matters which can be more conveniently handled by men on the spot, but 
this in no way allows the carte blanche interference from which we have recently 
suffered; 

Relationship With Other Communities 

Our relationship with other communities continues to be friendly, but I feel the 
time has come when the community must look for and cultivate its points of F] 
with other communities rather than develop its points of differences. Here, I 
like to make an appeal to everyone present and ask each delegate to convey it to in 
members of the branch. It is this. During the last Legislative Assembly sessio , 
Mr. Jayakar, M.L.A., for whom I have a great regard, complained of ^uje 

of Anglo-Indian Railway employees to Indian passengers. It was 
discourtesy was much less than formerly, but that it still existed. The entire 1 ^ 

block of the Legislative Assembly was loud in its denunciation of this trea • 
I am not prepared to admit that it exists to a large extent to-day, but tnai 
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exist. I feel sure and it is to remove thisr charge JtLat I venture to appeal to the 
Anglo-Indian Railway employees and tr^veliers/o treat all Indian passengers from 
the humblest to the highest with that decorum and courtesy which we would expect 
from them. After all India is our home and Indians, our brothers. They often look 
to us for advice and help and what could cultivate that feeling of ban comradie 
better than courtesy and kindness to our Indian fellow citizens ? I feel sure that my 
appeal will not fall on deaf ears. For, indeed, the time has come when we must 
associate ourselves more closely with the Indians and perhaps eventually ourselves, 
to the Muslim and Indian Christian communities with whom, as a minority community 
we have many points in common requiring a common protection. 

By the largess of Government we have hitherto been more securely firmly estab- 
lished in our appointments, but to-day we have to meet the clash of competition and 
nothing will avail us unless we can meet it fortified, strengthened and buttressed by 
the ability to prove our*equality of fitness. I claim that European education must be 
examined and treated on its merits and its efficiency to place employment on a 
basis of self-respect and stability and not as an incubator of an Indian inferiority 

complex. , , . , r 

I have for long seen the mal-adjustment of the present-day antiquated system of 
European education with the economic organisations in India and the unemployment 
that has thereby resulted in all communities. United India must protest against 
this and I therefore warn you because I want to prepare you now while there is time 
for a struggle greater in its consequences than we have hitherto experienced — a 
struggle we are called upon to meet with antiquated weapons and old fashioned 
tactics. 

Education in India from the highest to the lowest standard is based on Western 
ideals and pedagogy and is therefore to a large extent unsuitable to India where the 
social and mental outlook of the people are entirely different from those of the West. 
The same applies to the economic organisations established in India to-day, with 
the concurrent result that the Indian and the Anglo-Indian or the 
country-born European is looked upon as inferior to the imported European. 
We find this belief being put into practical effect in every department of 
Government from the mechanic trained in the Indian Railway shop, to the 
covenanted migrated workmen from England, from the imported European 
teachers and Anglo-Indian teacher with Indian degrees as also the Indian recruited 
members In all the superior services. The Government apparently share the belief 
that its superior effects and administrators, especially those in selection committees 
must be Europeans and when advertising for superior appointments openly call for 
Europeans and those having British qualifications. What does this mean ? Nothing 
but an avowal of the inferiority complex of the Indian trained man. And yet no 
serious effort is made to so alter the system of education as to elevate and improve 
the training colleges and the degrees given by our universities to the standard of 
similar European institutions. The result is that our schools, colleges and univer- 
sities are throwing out into an inhospitable country its annual supply of thousands 
of ill-trained youths, branded as misfits. Why, I ask, should India be the only British 
possession whose sons are required to proceed to Europe at a prohibitive cost to be 
trained there for employment in their own country ? Again, I ask, in view of the 
avowed policy of the Government of India to secure equally between European 
and Indian degrees, why should all selection committees place a premium on 
European degrees and a discount on Indian degrees ? 

Plea for “industrial swaraj” 

India has both men and material to supply all her wants and vast tracts of unex- 
Pj mineral, agricultural etc. Its natural resources have hardly been tapp- 

Q. It IS to-day crying for rapid expansion of railway, roadway and waterway systems, 
ut Its commerce and industries are in the hands of a few monopolists, mainly, non- 
aon drain it and enrich themselves. Its highest scientific and other 

hands of non-Indians. Its superior educational, engineering, 
j V other needs are still being administered by recruits from Great 
colonies, with the result that whilst other parts of the Empire are 
this^ hfo K ^ times, India through no fault of her own is static. Whether 
oas Deen the studied policy of the Government in the past or not, there is no 
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doubt that the time has come whei the old order must give way to the new and 
that united India must demand \ind be given equal facilities and opportunities to 
train and recruit every officer from the highest to the lowest in India. In short, India 
must be given industrial Swaraj. Only when this is done, will education and employ- 
ment adjust themselves and the economic distress of the country and our community 
in particular be relieved. 

The present Labour Government in England has a very alluring and extensive 
project of railway extension, house building and road-making schemes which, it is 
anticipated, will considerably relieve the present day condition of the acute un- 
employment in that country. I have the imagination to suggest that something 
similar must be projected in India to mitigate, if not to remedy, the same evil 
in India. I prognose the time is not far distant when the Government will 
find itself.compelled to adopt some such policy. For no question is ever settled 
until it is settled in accordance with justice and the permanent principles of Govern- 
ment and as far India is concerned, the question of the most vital importance is 
the settlement of its economic problems, which are far more acute and dangerous 
than anywhere else in the Empire. It is in the solution of India's economic 
problems that the adjustment of India's communal differences has the attainment of 
peace and security and it is here,^ that the Government, in conjunction with the 
businessman must be ready to play^ its part in the initiations of an intensive and 
far-sighted policy towards the progress of India's industrial and commercial advance- 
ment. 

There is no doubt that in another decade all the present day differences between 
the ruler and the ruled both in British and Feudatory India, between the Government 
and its legislators and between the employer and the employee will be governed 
by the all-important bearing and influence Labour will exercise. It needs no imagi- 
nation to visualise the day when the Labour Party will completely control the 
future development and destiny of India and it is to this end I would draw the 
attention of the Anglo-Indian community. Labour and its wages are reaching a 
common level in India for all communities ; this condition exists already in most 
other countries of the world, but I want the community to face these facts squarely 
so that its future activities will be directed towards achieving economic unity with 
the rest of India, co-operating with the rest of India, co-operating with her peoples 
in the demands of equality of recognition and treatment with the rest of the other 
Dominions of the British Empire. The year under consideration has been a memo- 
rable one in the history of the community and I feel sure our people rest satisfied 
in that their problems have been forcibly represented and their interests zealously 
guarded by those in whose care they have been entrusted. 



Women^s Conferedtes 

The All-India Arya Mahila Conference 

Mrs. Rukmani Lakshmipathi in the course of her presidential address at the 
AlMndia Arya Mahila Conference, which opened its session at Lahore on the 
26lh, December 1929, observed : — 

This conference of women is met here to-day to shape the destiny of the coming 
generation of young men and women. Its deliberations may not only have a weighty 
influence on the woman's movement in India, but may also help to formulate a 
“Declaration of Women's Rights** so as to safeguard their interest. This period is a 
period of growth and advancement for us women, a period of rebellion against cer- 
tain encrusted customs — rebellion in the sense that we have to fight to regain our lost 
ground. Unlike the Feminist movement in the West where women's very rights are 
questioned and where keen competition between man and woman prevails, our move- 
ment is not so much the question of fighting for oqr rights as of fighting against 
meaningless customs and usages. The Indian Women's movement is a necessary 
concomitant to the gradual evolution of our national life and thought. 

There could not have been a more momentous time than the present when far- 
reaching political and social problems are before the public. I remember during the 
early days of the movement there was a time when Women's Conferences were apo- 
logetically held. But now times have changed and with the influx of ideas it is felt 
that progress is a many-sided one. It means freedom for every individual. Recogni- 
tion of women’s capacity and social and economic status are some of the privileges 
which women are clamouring for. The realization that we have a part to play in the 
larger yet comprehensive life of our country has dawned upon us. Women no longer 
need to be spoonfed. And they feel they are fit to take their legitimate and rightful 
place not only in the social and political field but also in administrative affairs. There 
IS no blinking the fact that women felt that urge of progressive advancement with 
lightning speed. They have realised that they have the will to achieve, the will to 
suffer and sacrifice to the fullest measure. Now that opportunity is afforded us to 
meet, discuss and arrange matters that affect our welfare. What is urgently needed is 
the mobilisation of our mrces in the interest of our advancement and progress. 

The women’s movement is but a part of the larger national movement for liberty. 
The desire to share equally with man the responsibilities, as well as the power and the 
benefit that will accrue to an independent India is increasingly felt. 

Coming to social evils that confront us, 1 should like to draw your particular atten- 
tion to one or two evils which strikingly stand out here in the Punjab. One of them 
is the Purdah system. Its evils as affecting women's education and physical deve- 
lopment are so well known that we should do everything in our power to abolish 
them. We cannot say who were responsible for its introduction, whether Hindus or 
Mahomedans. Suffice it to say that whoever introduced it or under whatever cir- 
cumstances it might have been introduced, this evil custom to be stamped out 
requires effective propaganda, particularly through women. 

The Arya Samajists have admirable work to their credit, having started educational 
institutions everywhere and more than all in having succeeded to a large measure* in 
their fight against caste prejudices and untouchability. They have also succeeded in 
creating a spirit of nationalism among the masses and in having implanted a deep 
love of the motherland. 

Hindu-Musum Relations 

T unhappy feature of the North Indian politics is the Hindu-Moslem tension. 

wish to paint in black colour the evil but we do wish to bring to your notice 
that in the interest of our country and in view of the coming struggle we would be 
*^lose up our ranks and in a feeling of brotherhood work for the common cause 
oi liberating India. Can anybody deny that mutual toleration and co-operation are 
™ only ^ solutions to this communal trouble ? We can never hope to live in peace if 
we are going to quarrel eternally over petty matters, like the beat of a drum before a 
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mosque or the passing by of a precession ‘with music as if these matter very much. 
Hindu-Muslim unity is not a mere {atch*word or a vote-catching device. !«■ is more 
than a mere truce. A little more forbearance; on either side, may result in the happy 
settlement of di|l!krhnces and may lead to the establishment of an Indian Raj where 
Hindu and Mahomedans will enjo,^ equal opportunities. It is well worth noting that so 
long as there is a third party affecting to keep the balance, Swaraj will be but an 
empty dream. Hindu-Muslim unity ought to be the chief item in our future pro- 
gramme .of our work, and the chief plank of our political platform. 

For sometime past Mr. Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill has been agitating the minds 
of people. Now that it has been passed into law, it has not come as a surprise upon 
one to hear of protests from orthodox Hindus and Mahomedans or from Sanatonist 
Conferenci^s held here and there. 

Before the Act will come into operation on the first of ApriJ 1930 the Local Boanls 
and Municipalities have been called upon to do propaganda in support of the measure. 
To evade the law thousands of marriages of children of a very early age are being 
performed from now, not knowing the unwisdom and the irrationality of such a pro- 
cedure. The Kulin Brahmins of Bengal, the Nam budris of Malabar and a few Brah- 
mins of South India with progressive views perform post-puberty marriages by follow- 
ing the texts of the Smriti period. They do not consider marriages as anything sinful. 
But curiously enough the Die-hards seek the assistance of the very same texts which 
they interpret in a manner that will help to justify their action. According to Islamic 
law, there is nothing which militates against the Sarda Act as no mention about the 
fixing of marriage and consummation is made in the Quoran. Legislation on this 
point is therefore not at variance with the teachings of the Prophet. 

Right of Divorce for Women 

Divorce is as important a question as the abolition of polygamy, and it has recently 
evoked much controversy. At a conference of women held quite lately in Madras, a 
resolution was passed demanding legal separation and equal divorce law. Even 
though very man^r women were opposed to it, yet there is no reason to believe that it 
would carry with it evil consequences. They refuse to see the justice of it. We do 
not plead for any sort of licence, but wish to have it as a safeguard against the 
tyranny of and ruthless treatment by husbands. A great majority of cases of mal- 
treatment of wives escape the notice of the public, the victims very often having the 
commisseration and the kindness to absolve their husbands from such crimes in their 
dying declarations. There must therefore be radically something wrong with our 
marriage system, I do not for a moment blame such husbands but 1 blame the very 
system which gives room for the practice of such cruelties. Hence the agitation for 
a Divorce Law. 

Nothing is more supremely important and of greater moment than the considera- 
tion bfljfie Economic Independence of women and equal inheritance laws. Under the 
existing Hindu law there are many disabilities affecting women in matters like guar- 
dianship of children and adoption, inheritance and maintenance, right of buying and 
selling property; Stridhanam and succession etc. It is undoubtedly admitted that 
the present law as administered is imperfect and inequitable. It has therefore to be 
modified so as to ’ bring it into harmony with modern conditions so that women may 
find their rightful place in society. 

Let me close with the earnest hope that situated as we are in the midst of a poli- 
tical crisis, we would be able to fulfil the mission of redeeming our country from 
subjection and ushfir into existence a freer and greater India. 


. ' The Cujerat Proyi^eial WdBieil’a Cjoinftfdnpd. . , 

Tbe fourth Mkiion of the .Gujerat Provincial Woiaen’^ 

Ahmedabad. , on , 8th. December 19^^ amidst great enthusiasm, ' Mrsv* . 
mati Diwan presiding. A large and representative gathering of ladies of all stan 
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in life had mustered strong to express their opinions on the various burning problems 
affecting the life of Indian women. • 

Amongst the prominent people present were Lady Chinubhal, Lady Vidyagauri, 
Srimathi Shardaben Mehta, Lady Tanumati, Dr. Madora, Drs. Sumant and nari- 
prasad Desai, Mr. Ramnarayan Pathak and others. 

Lady Vidyagauri, in proposing Mrs. Diwan to the chair, eulogised her services to 
the cause of women's uplift and expressed the hope that she would give the best in 
her to the services of Gujerati women. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs. Indumati Diwan in the course of her presidential address said : — 

Sisters and Brothers, — I beg to tender, at the ioutset, my most sincere gratitude 
and thanks to you for having selected me to guide your deliberations this evening. 

Education is the bed-rock on which is based the re-construction of society and 
its cultural attainments. Look at Russia ! Not only primary but even secondary 
education in Russia is free and compulsory. ... . . 

To-day in our country, nearly ten lakhs of children are receiving their education in 
primary and secondary schools and colleges of which only 8 per cent receive their 
training in the higher classes of primary schools, in .secondary schools and colleges^ 
It means that a vast majority receive very nominal education. The figures of those 
receiving higher education are simply deplorable. 

The present educational system has been specially contrived for those who desire 
to be clerks, pleaders, doctors, engineers, and teachers. The Government finds crores 
of rupees for military expenditure and yet for the education of the rural population 
which amounts to 77 per cent it finds no money. 

If a selection is to be made between the two sexes for education may I venture to 
say, from the view point of our present and future renaissance, I would certainly 
demand a preference for our sex. 


Child-Marriage 

Our present institution of marriage has proved a great handicap in our develop- 
ment and progress. At the tender age of twelve and thirteen when a girl can hardly 
be said to come out of her teens and when her sister in other countries of the same 
age knows nothing but gay enjoyments and innocent games and her education, she 
is sent away to her husband to shoulder the responsibilities of his house. She has 
hardly been trained for it. And what is the result ? You find that her physical 
development is stopped and the poor creature is crushed under the heavy load of 
hei household troubles. 

We, in India, are faced by a terrible death-toll among children. The child 
death-rate in India is comparably much higher than in other countries. The cause 
of this terrible toll can be traced to the ignorance of the girl mothers. If any 
religion sanctions child marriage, I would make bold to say that the religion needs 
10 be overhauled because the religion is nothing if not the creation of the time. 
The woman in the Hindu Society has been dislodged from her rightful status. She 
doet not hold to-day that position in the family that she rightly ought to. 

In our present day arrangement, the man earns the bread and subsequently 
enjoys supremacy over the woman. The woman labours the whole day in looking 
after his house and his children. In the new organisation, the man shall be required 
to share the responsibilities both of the household and children. 

More deplorable is the lot of a widow in our society inasmuch as she can claim 
no inheritance in the family estates if she has no issue. 

^ woman must now begin to earn to acquire economic independence. 
She will thus make herself more useful to the society ; and will contribute. her inite 
to the nation's prosperity. 

It is very essential that the outlook of woman should undergo a radical change, 
lo-day women themselves believe that it is proper for them to do certain work and 
improper to do others. From the very infancy they are taught to look upon them- 
selves as weak and defenceless, that every woman must perforce marry, that it is 
aangerous to remain unmarried. This inferiority complex must be got rid of. 
inere is a great need in our public life of a large number of women social workers. 
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There are several activities which can be efficiently managed only by securing fun 
time women workers. ^ 

An Outline of Future 

In order to improve and spread education amongst women, it will be necessary 
to collect them together in different parts of towns and villages and give them 
lectures, short informal talks and educate them through pictures, magic lanterns 
cinemas and theatricals. An effort should be made to teach them such practical’ 
thin^^s as would be useful in their house-hold management. It is also necessary to 
provide occasions for sport and enjoyments. They should receive useful instruction 
in child-rearing, in hygiene, cleanliness, sanitation and such other useful subjects. 
To women who are employed in factories, it is necessary to provide useful education 
and means of recreations. 

Women should be made to realise that in marriage the rights and responsibilities 
of both men and women are equal. 

We have to abolish the hideous evil of child-marriage and marriage of old men 
with young girls. We have also to prevent the marriage of girls against their will. 
If there is any widowed sister of ours who wishes to re-marry it becomes our duty to 
provide facilities for her to do so. And :if she desired to spend her life in social 
welfare work, we must make afrangements for her to qualify for such duties. The 
society should study the conditions under which our women teachers, nurses, mid- 
wives, factory women have to work and if there are difficulties in their honourably 
following any profession we should make an attempt to remove them. We should 
start, conduct and improve educational institutions because it is only through edu- 
cation that we can sow seeds of national regeneration and reform. 

It is my earnest appeal to you, Sisters and Brothers, that we must seriously set 
ourselves to work and present a decent account of ourselves at the end of the year. 

I earnestly pray that we may have the strength to carry our ideas into execution. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions urging an early amendment of the law of inheritance, requesting 
Government to enact legislation preventing men from marrying more than one wife, 
urging the abolition of purdah, asking for the appointment of inspectresses to super- 
vise conditions of factory women, urging early steps to expedite the spread of higher 
education for girls and raising the standard of efficiency of the teaching staff and 
congratulating Mrs. Mehta on her election to the Syndicate of the Bombay University, 
were passed. 

Eloquent speeches were delivered in support of the various resolutions, striking 
amongst them being those delivered by Lady Vidyagauri, Srimati Shardaben, Mrs. 
Kanta Desai, Miss Harbala and Dr. Madora, the last named supporting eloquently 
the Sarda Act and examining its clauses in their different aspects. 

The President, in concluding, once again earnestly urged the delegates to set 
themselves to work to eradicate the various evils of Indian social life and give the 
best in them to the services of their less unfortuate sisters. She promised on her 
part to do her bit. With a vote of thanks to the chair the proceedings terminated. 


The Andhra Mahila Maha Sabha 

Br. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi, Deputy President of the Madras 
Council, presided over the Andhra Mahila Maha Sabha held at Bezwada on 
3rd. November 192g. In the course of her address she said 

“I cannot believe that a country that has produced men of the type of. 

J. C. Bose, R^a Ram Mohan Roy, Gandhi, Syed Ahmed, Prof. R'uaan, me 
International mme and name, could be barren of men with character, 
capacity to guide, control and administer thei^ own affairs. Therefore, I am .r 
of opinion that further constitutional advancement and extension of the trancn s 
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An inevitable necessity in the interests of national progress and national efficiency. 

In a famous passage the immortal Mr. Montagu wAo inaugurated the new era in India 
bddly stated that the one object that Lord Chelmsford and he had in devising the 
reform was to stir the Indian masses from the pathetic slumber into which they have 
fallen which conception is both noble and correct. Constitutional reform should 
always aim above the existing requirements and reach the level of future requirements. 
Do Indian women deserve an extension of the franchise ? The women desire, no 
less than the men, a larger measure of self-Government and provincial autonomy. 
Patriotic and eminent Indians from the great reformer Raja Ram Mohan Roy down- 
wards to Mahatma Gandhi, have courageously defended the Indian women's cause 
and fought for their rights.” 

At the outset she paid warm and glowing tributes to Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Pandit Vidya Sagar, Sy: Bala Gangaram, Lala Lajpat Rai, Rai Bahadur Verrasalin- 
gam Pantulu and others for the service rendered by them to the cause of Indian 
women. Here she also referred to the Christian Missionary agencies in India and 
said : “More than the direct educational and the cultural contribution made by these 
missionary agencies to the Indian nation, the noble and self-sacrificing examples of 
their men and women who, infused with a spirit of love and service for the suffering 
humanity and true to the teachings of their Prophet, face obstacles and live very 
often a single lonely life, cannot but have a very beneficial effect upon the men and 
women of this country.” 

Reviewing the present position of Indian women to-day and the work ahead of 
them she said : — “We have been given municipal and legislative franchise. We can 
face election on equal terms with our men and those of us who have had the neces- 
sary education and training should be prepared to shoulder the full responsibilities of 
public and social life and co-operate with our men to promote the welfare of 
our people. We should seek speedy remedies for all our social evils, some of which 
we share in common with the rest of the civilised world and some are peculiar to 
India, such as the custom of Child Marriage, the stigma attached to early widowhood, 
the practice of purdah, the dedication of young women to a life of shame in the name 
of religion and holy custom.*' 

Speaking on social and moral legislation she referred to the Sarda Bill and 
observed ; — Rai Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, the author of the Child Marrage Restraint 
Act, will go down to posterity as a great humanitarian and saviour of Indian woman- 
hood because the Child Marriage Restraint Act is nothing but a measure to protect 
the rights of children. To marry a child of 8, lo or 12 and to make her a wife 
and mother at that tender age should not go in the name of religion. In other 
civilised countries abuses of parental authority which endanger the bodily 
or mental welfare of the child, are punishable, the hightest aim of the 
State being the protection of the future generation. His Excellency Lord 
Irwin and Viscount Goschen, the two eminent British statesmen, have earned the 
love and gratitude of the present and future generations for their noble and 
courageous stand by this humanitarian measure.” 

Proceeding she referred to the evil custom of dedicating girls to the temples and 
pleaded for the intervention of the State with an effective machinery and with a 
suitable legislation to protect the minors. In this connection she thanked the 
Madras Legislature and the Government for having passed her Devadasi Bill 
into an Act and appealed to the Government to immediately enforce the Act and 
thus save in time thousands of innocent girls from a life of prostitution. 

Speaking on Women's rights and their education she said : — “The ancient Hindu 
le^slators realised that both sexes were equal and said before the world that women 
had equal rights with men. So the laws depriving the Hindu woman of her rightii knd 
privileges and assigning her an inferior place in society must be only of recent origin, 
t leel sorry to observe that the Hindus in particular have become creatures more of 
custom or habit than of reason or true religion. No enlightened woman with any self- 
respect can put up with such one-sided laws which have placed us in an inferior 
9 ^^ Muhammadan and Christian sisters. To modify such unjust laws 

1 j suitable to the needs of the present day society, a reformed, society 

Should be started for the uplift, protection and help of the Hindu women.” 

f 
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“Education of our women”, she continued, “on the right lines, is our gi:cate^t 
need at the present moment as we are made to realise every minute that no reform 
whether social, sanitary or health, is possible without the willing co-operation of the 
women in the home. Nor can we expect an illiterate mother ignorant of the modern 
science of life to train her children to be useful and patriotic citizens.” She felt that 
it was the system of women's education that was responsible for the present sorrowful 
state of affairs in the country. 

Concluding she said ;--“With the examples of Japan and Turkey, which countries 
with the help of their national Governments are combining social with political 
advancement and in our own country the model Native States like Mysore and 
Baroda — with such examples before us, who would not wish fpt a larger share in the 
Government of their country or full responsible Government ? Freedom and responsi- 
bility bring out all that is best in the individual and in the race. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and the giving of municipal and legislative 
franchise to women, there has been a tremendous awakening among the women of 
India as the result of which their activities have spread educational, social, economical 
and political spheres of life. The full development and the full expression of an 
individual as well as a nation is possible only under a full measure of self-government. 
We trust and hope that India's legitimate aspirations would be fully realised during 
the Viceroyalty of His Excellency Lord Irwin.” 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

The third annual session of the Oudh Women's Conference on educational and 
social reform was held at Lucknow on the 23 rd Noccmber 1929 under the presidency of 
Mrs. Iravati Mehta. The Conference was attended by many Moslem and Hindu 
women, some of whom spoke strongly in favour of the Sarda Act. The Dowager 
Rani of Mandi opened the conference with a humorous speech. 

Mrs. Bhalia, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of her wel- 
come address, referred to the President's life-long service to the Benares Orphanage. 

Preside^it, delivering her address in English, said the chief feature in the 
March of social reform in 1929 had been the passing of the Sarda Bill which had 
now become Act XIX of 1929. It would rank in social legislation with the age ot 
consent and stoppage of sati. Marriage in future would not be a mockery. It would 
cease to be the plaything of parents and grand-parents in their dotage. It would 
regain its place as a sacrament performed by parlies fully capable of taking decisions 
of a momentous character. , , 

“Our task at this moment is threefold. The first is the forming of district societies 
in different districts of men and women interested in seeing that the provisions 01 

this law are respected. They will co-operate with the authorities in bringing , 
to the notice of Government. The punitive provisions will be, we are sure, entorc 
with tact and it win be the duty of society to see that no one was harrassed. 

“We should not allow the guilty parties to escape the conseguences oi tnei 
defiance of the law. We should try and get a popular comnaentary issued in yerna 
cularonthe Act so as to make people in general J^o’^oughly convers^t w 
provisions of the Act. There is no reason why a bench and why 

cori^isiing of men and women, should not be able tp take up these case x 

investigation under the Criminal Procedure Code should not 
recognised society of the type referred to above. We their sons 

being available, to get certificates of age issued to parents giving the ages 

and daughters. . . ... . undertaken 

The second task before us is to see that legislation on similar ^ the law 

in the Indian States so that persons may noi;^^ go across the border ana a y 
with impunity. 
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“Our third task is to prepare the people for the applic ation of the present law 
of compulsory registration of births, deaths anfl marriages to Hindu and Moslem 
communities just in the way our Parsi and Christian sisters have done. This will- 
leave the fact of marriage out of dispute and there would be little trouble in finding 
out the date of birth of either contracting party. 

“Hitherto girls* education did not prosper because she was withdrawn much 
too early from school and yoked into marriage. Until now the problem was to 
give some sort of an educational whitewash by the time the terminus was reached. 
The curriculum could not admit of teaching subjects useful to a girl when she, in 
the fullness of time, would become a mother. 

“I have always felt that the secondary education of girls is intended at present 
not for future mothers but for unattached persons seeking the teaching career. We 
have to train the future mother principally and, secondly, the future servant of the 
State. It would be ndbessary to associate parents more and more with teaching 
by professional teachers in order that an all-round training of the desirable type 
may be forthcoming, . , , 

“The purely vernacular secondary course should have a cultural subject like 
Sanskrit or Persian. There should be more of biological science and domestic 
economy in place of pure hygiene in rural areas. Our sisters are sffll left with 
untrained dais. We should try and help in the* formation of these societies at the 
headquarters of tahsils. 

“You will be interested to know that the Co-operative Department have appointed 
.a woman inspector for forming better living societies for women. This woman 
inspector trains local female teachers to be secretaries to these societies and, 1 am 
sure, my sisters will make up their mind to help the woman inspectors. 

“In this connection I must also state that the Public Health Department are 
prepared to supply stock medicines in handy boxes to enable first-aid to be applied 
before the patient in a serious case is brought to hospital. 

“We understand that Mr. M. R. Jayakar is interesting himself in the improve- 
of our rights to property. He outlined his scheme in his Calcutta address. Let us 
all lend our support to him so that women, who is like the washerman*s dog, neither 
welcome at home nor at the ghat, may become a sharer in her husband’s properly 
without losing her birthright in her father’s property.” 

Resolutions 

The first resolution passed by the conference cordially welcomed the action of the 
Legislative Assembly in passing the Sarda Bill and thereby preventing the evil of 
early marriage. This was* moved by Begam Habibullah in a long speech and was 
seconded by Mrs. P. Shukla. 

The next resolution stated that efforts should be made to get the Hindu law of 
inheritance so altered as to enable daughters and widows to get a definite share 
respectively in their fathers* and husbands* property. This was moved by Miss 
Champavati Misra and seconded by Begam Wazir Hasan. 

Another resolution requested the Local Government to open a work-house in every' 
town where the poor and unemployed should be given industrial training to enable 
them to earn a respectable living and expressed its great disapproval of the education- 
al policy of those provinces which had done practically nothing for the advancement 
of girls* education within the last decade. 

The next resolution supported the Swadeshi movement and earnestly requested 
all women in these provinces to use Swadeshi goods and persuade others to do 
the same. 

. A*^other resolution requested the Government to make provision in all educational 
institutions for enlightening pupils regarding the harmful effects of intoxicants and 
requested all women to create public opinion against the use of intoxic ants. 

r inally the Conference resolved that a deputation of women should wait on His 
Mceiiency the Viceroy to request him to pass executive orders to prevent the Sarda 
Aci, on the one hand, from becoming a dead letter and on the other, to see that its 
provisions aid not, in the beginning, cause harassment to the people. 
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The Madras Vjfomen’s Social Conference 

The Madras Women's Social Reform Conference was held at Madras on the 17(h 
November lg2g under the {^residency of Mrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, The President in 
the course of her speech said : — 

Women belonging to the older generation like herself, although they did not want 
any social reform for themselves, did not want to throw obstacles in the way of the 
younger generation trying to adjust the society according to the changing times. 
Social reform which aimed at elevating the status of women was indispensable. But 
she wanted to impress upon them the desirability of achieving their object by educa- 
ting public opinion rather than by forced legislation and propaganda calculated to 
wound the feelings of other schools of thought. They should also remember the 
essential principle that any reforms which they wanted to bring about should be 
consistent with economic principles and the ideas of the nation which was their 
rich heritage. In their efforts to reconstruct the society they should try to conciliate 
the public opinion and take it with them. It should not be their aim to satisfy a 
minor section of the society by passing legislations on the lines of western ideals, 
which were unsuited to the Indian ideals. It was absolutely necessary that they 
should enjoy equal status with men. But at the same time they should also remem- 
ber the fact that women had been enjoying equal rights and liberal ties with man 
and this truth was borne out by the fact that Goddess Parvathi was occupying the 
left part of Lord Parameswara’s body. Women should no longer have the inferiority 
complex which made them go a-begging for reforms. As individuals of society they 
were entitled to get freedom and enjoy it. Social reform could not be achieved by 
legislations and conferences alone. If they wanted to reach their cherished goal 
they should carry on propaganda in the nooks and corners of villages and start 
societies. They should gain first-hand knowledge of the actual conditions and 
the reforms they wanted should be based on their rich and ripe experience. Their 
endeavour should be to convert their sisters in villages to their own views. 

Proceeding, the President said that all the draft resolutions, except the one 
relating to the introduction of a divorce law for women, were acceptable to her. If 
such a divorce law was enacted, it would work a serious hardship on wives and their 
issues. It would have so much evil influence on the wife's mind that she would be 
encouraged to give up the idea of ministering to the wants of her husband. The 
question was if all such women as sought divorce, would get themselves married 
again. If they were not able to get married, they would be driven to the necessity 
of protecting themselves. Under the existing circumstances, even though man could 
get himself divorced from his wife, he was in duty bound under the law to protect 
the children. But if this divorce bill was passed, then the husband would escape 
that responsibility. This would also give an inducement for him to marry many 
times. They should not agree to a legislation which would satisfy the minority and 
would affect detrimentally the majority of women. This legislation would do more 
harm than good and also cut at the very root of their Dharma. It would be desirable 
if they enacted a legislation which would effectively prevent man from having 

^ Concluding the President dwelt on the evils of untouchability and opined that it 
was fast disappearing from their society. 



Youth Conferences. 


The U. P. Youth Conference, 

The first. Provincial U. P. Touih Conference oommenceci Its session on the 16TH 
SEPTEMBER 1929 under the presidency of Mrs, Sarojini Naida at the Qanga Pershad 
Memorial Hall, Lucknow. • 

Chaadhary KH^LIQUZ iMA.N, ChatnnM, Reception Committee welcoming the delegates 
and specially Mrs, Naidu who had taken so much tronble to attend from distant Bombay 
said that it was youth who had freed their country from bondage in every country, 
political advancement of a country he said, was impossible unless communal feelinM 
Were wiped off and patched up. Yonogmen were the fittest p"ople to remove communal 
hatr^'d from the naasses of India. The present atmosphers! of In<lia was pregnant with 
feelings of cornmnnai jealousies anl youngmen should make it a point to root out 
comraunalism tooth and nail India stood in need of persons who might give their all 
for th** country's cause. Referring to the unfortunate death of Jatindra Nath Das he 
said that bo>v firm he remained on his pledge in spite of every effort made to induce him to 
give up hunger-strike and therefore he pleaded that youths of India should learn to be 
firm on what th«'y intend to aim. 

The Secretary of the Reception Committee then read oat messages reoelved from 
Messrs Qovind Ballabh Pant, Dr Alam and others. 

Pandit Jawaharlal NESRU, as he rose to speak, was given a great ovation. He said 
that their province was forr unate enough to have Mrs. Naidu as their president. Referring 
to the youngmen and the part they played in the matter of development of their country 
be said that students should not be happy only with their books and studies. They had 
a still greater part to play in the matter of development of their country. 

On formally b'dng proposed to occupy the chair Mrs, NAIDU rose amidst loud uproar 
and ciies of * Jai ' to deliver her presidential address- Referring to her continental tour 
she said that while she was trav^diiiig in America she bad seen many a youngman who 
had been doing a lot for the happiness of their coontry. 

Paying warm tributes to the sacrifice of Jatin Das she said : Your own comrade 
by what he has done has shown real faith in the freedom which you aim at.” She 
exhorted the youngmen that freedom was bound to come to India through the living 
examples of youths who could lay their lives for their country. She wanted them to 
give up mer-knesB which was another name for cowardice. She opined that the time 
had come when they should understand thoroughly the meaning of “Give me liberty or 
death.” She said that the youngmen of the country shonl i show to the world that they 
were not imitators but followed what was good, whether it came from the land of Lloyd 
George nr Lenin. All over the world the only one problem before them was reoonstroction 
of society. 

Referring to the Sarda Bill she said that the Bill itself was a shame for India and 
how more shameful it was that people still fought over the qaestion. 

In oonclusinn she advised tlie youths to break off the caste restrictions and possess 
a wider outlook in every social matter. What they sbonld follow was honesty. 

Referring to a motto hanging on the wall she said that what she believed about 
women's part in the making of a society was women who should emancipate men first 
and men for women's responsibilities were mote in the making in the coming generation. 
Indian youngmen and women should cease to think in narrow terms and coloured 
Bprctaoles. 

A resolution was then moved from the chair expressing sorrow at the death of 
Jatindra Nath Das and passed the whole house standing. The Conference then adjonrned. 

The following reiolotione were pamed by the Conferenoe le-aeeembling 
on the next day, the 16TH SEPTEMBftR. 

61 • 
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Removal of Social DIaabilitiea Urged. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moTed the following resolution : « Ttiis Oonferenco ia 
of opinion that the people of Indl* can only attain freedom when ail expl litatioo of 
one grnnp by another oeasesi and a new order of society is built up, based on mataal 
oe*operation for the 'Dublior good. In order to help building this new social order, ail 
antkjuated social, religions and economic customs which have ontjinevi their usefaloeaB 
and at present sap the vitality of the nation and prevent its healthy growth muse be 
put an extd to. In particular, the Oonferenoe condemns (l) the' brain worker or the 
manual worker in the field, factory or elsewhere being exploited and deprived of a great 
part of the fruits of his labour, (8) the caste system based on heredity and birth, which 
has enfeebled Hindu Society and divided it into innumerable sections. (3) the exiHrence 
of the so-called depressed classes and the ornel and unsocial custom of nntoucnahility 
(4) the disabilities of women, both social and legal, which prevent them from taking 
part in the social life of the commnnity and (5) the law of marriage and marriage customs 
requiring large expenditure and waste.** 

Traatmant of Political Prisonara. 

The following resolution was moved from the Chair and carried unanimously : This 
Oonferenoe notes with grave and anxious concern that, in spire of the supreme sacrihcB 
of Mr. Jatin D s, the demand for humane treatment of political prisoners has not 
agreed to by the Government, and in conseqnenoe Bhagat Singh and Dutt have had to 
continue hunger-strike, and are now In a critical condition. The Conference enilorses 
their demand for the better treatment of political prisoners, and congratulates them on 
tbeir heroic stand.** 


Unemployment Problem. 

A resointion relating to onempJoymeni which was adopted ra*i as follows : ** Whrreas 
it is the primary doty of every Government to provide food and clothing for its sub] cts, 
and since the nnmber of nnemployed educated youngmen is swelling everyday, the 
Conference strongly condemns the apathetic attitude of the Indian Governmeur, and 
calls npon yonng men in the country to unite andiCelebrate an Unemployment Day, o t a 
day to be notified hereafter, by arranging processions, demonstratioud and public meetings 
and urging the Government to provide employment for them or else to maintain them 
from the public exchequer,** 

Communalism in Politics. 

The Conference also passed another resointion condemning the intrusion of communa- 
lism in political and economic matters and calling upon the youth of the province to 
oombat the sectarian spirit which puts the interests of a group or class above the 
interests of the nation. The Conference believes that the narrow interests of a group or 
class can best be served by promoting the welfare of the nation, which includes the group 
as well as others. The Conferenoe is therefore of the opinion that no member of the Youth 
League should belong to a oommnnal organisation whiob seeks political and economic 
right! lor a group on the basis of religion. 

Raising of Marriage Age Urged. 

A resolution was moved welcoming the attempt being made to raise the age of 
marriage as a step in the right direction, and suggesting that the minimum age for boys 
should be 81 and for girls 18, 

An amendment was moved suggesting that the age of girls should be 16 for marrisga, 
instead of 18. ^ 

Miss Krishna Nehru, who supported the original motion, said that the amendmeuB 
was brought by men who had no right to speak for women. It was the women*s conoe 
to decide their age of marriage. 

Pandit Jawaharlal, sapporting the original motion said that the propo®®v“ 
tion was not to bring any crisis in society. It was false pleading to say that society 
not prepared for the change, 

On the votes being counted it was found to have resulted in a draw. a 

gave her casting vote against the amendment. The original resolution was carriea y 
clear majority of votes, 

It was next decided that the next session of the Conference should be held » 
Oawnpore, The Oonferenoe then terminated. 
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The Bombay Youth Conferences. 

The third s^Feion of the Bombay Yosth OonfeAnAa -i. * 1 . j t. ^ 

on the UTH DEOBMBBB 1929 amldtt gieat 

eery gtlly decorated with floweti and banting*. Among the hong K”tho teU 

were the following !-« Bardoltoe the whole oonntry "T “LoZhv* »«lort„n « 

"All power to the SoTieto". ' "“ig »w reTOlntion," and 

The epaeion* pandal was crowded to «» ntmoot capacity and there w.r. .h„nf * nnft 
persona present, Inclnding a large number of ladies. we about 4,000 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of the “ BandemiLtArnn ‘t 
Dp, Snmant Mehta then read his welcome address At th« nn^aaf v> ®*i * j * 
detail the circumstances under which Mr. Subhas Oh. Bose could not attend ® 

Mr. Bohit Mehta then proposed Mr*. KamaladeT STa^XM^tSt 
n.ot.o^o w a.^dnlyie eondedand eopporw, and .ho took np h.r seat amld.t ToolferSn* ih^r^ 
ine frisiaint said tnat the tasks facing the youths weVe innumprahl# Knf i«nni/i v2 
gummed up as the establishment of freedom in the coontrv The 
Btato. yoren. Indrpendeno. wa. needlen. Fr^^r", s^;raK„rmrn ^ 
the eetabhihment of a eyatem of Soyernment in the conntry which wouM gWo the fauSt 
possible opportunity for each individual to grow nhvsicallv en i rural?. rnliMt 

sucli laws and conventions as tended towards demoralisation of humanity ^ ^ “orslly 

So far as India was concerned it mattered verv little who sur iti ur-.*,.*,.-* . ... 
at Whitehall, Every political party in England was an imneriallst nart* an ****?« j?* 

- s '"S:.r.i3a 

explosion in the shape of the Viceroy’s announoement It was a ^ had4n 

well calculated device to strike a fatal blow to the unity and consolidation 

the country that would nndoobtcdly have reiolted in the Unnohinrof a otr^n j mmSllm 

n«t year. The moyo baa fulfilled it, pnrpoae. Tb, Vicarov h„ iL! IS ff 

imceiity to hia country, ita canee and ita imperial intrreata " ProomStll?*** u 

dh,aa«id: <• Wa are fond o( holding op ouraelye, „ Veidy 

the time cornea for bearing oat neck we retreat and aay : Waft till the n«rMftw* 

time the coward grta the better ot It. Start cItU diaZdienM dl, «. 5 ? 

tepeWie e^abliah a parallel Ooyemment. do it nt any oSit anTinfaMrifl.;^". 

teing callmt “aUorr Uwaa mMtTahone«^‘SdTemKlnTtrD™ '’’'l 

a^boW Lp‘’‘f» betro7worr Did Vlr'l "if 

• »e»« 

‘f PrIn^7*wM"tol,™{Li‘'“‘ 

» % Sra‘'SKaOTE^°'’ ^ 

bj the ^“.SrylS .‘f * ^•**r “i •*«« 

tbe ptealdonpy, i •• *n Inoontiyo to the yonth* to take tnrthor Mtlyltio* nil otw 

(21 Hr Bhatf «r T> i. Fwnonnoement. 
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of India and thft debates in both the Hoases of Parliament, emphatioally deolares that the 
statement issued means nothing to India and is calculated only to rally the moderates and 
appeals to the Congress leaders Siot to be gni led by the statement but to declare 
independence as decided upon by the Calcutta Congress.** 

' Mr, Meheiali of Bombay moved an amendment, declaring that the immediate objeo- 
tive of the youths is complete independence and recommending to the Congress to declare 
independence at the ensuing session at Lahore and asking the leaders not to compromise 
with the Government and warning them that if th^y did, the youths will not hesitate to 
disown an f repudiate them and carry on the fight inflpite of them. 

Mr. Kikabhai Drsai moved another amendment putting after the words '^Parliament** 
in the original resolution the following words " supports the resolution pasB£d by the 
Congress Working Committee.'* 

Vehement speeches were delivered both by the supporters of the resolution and the 
amendments. The Conference passed Mr. Meherali's amendment after three hours* debate 
by an overwhelming majority.* ' 

(3) Resolutions exhorting all Youth L«‘agnes to accept wearing of Swadeshi cloth as a 
necessary condition for membership of the Youth League and declaring religion to be a 
matter of personal and private convict inn were passed. 

Removal of Untouchability. 

(4) Resolutions were also adopted favouring removal of untonohability, asking the 
yonths]ro fake op prohibition W'^ik, welcoming the Anti-Child Marriage Bill as the first 
step in social reform, but asking the youths to agitate for an Act to be passed raising 
the age of marriage from 14 to 18 years for girls 

(5) The Conference also passed a resolution declaring that it stands for the abolition of 
feudal States for growth of a strong peasantry in the States and for linking them 
with the anti-imperialist struggle of the people in British territory 

(6) Resolutions were passed urging the establishment of Rifle Clubs and the abolition 
of all distinctions between ela<*8es. 

Repression in States Condemned. 

(7) Before the Conference concluded its sitting it passeil a resolntion condemning the 
autocratic nuppression of popular rights of free speech in the Indian States and declaring 
that the people of the States have the constitutional right to dethrone a prince and establish 
any form of Government the people think b^st. 

A resolution was moved, condemning Pandit Jawaharlal, but it was lost by a maj )rity. 

President’s Conoluding Remarks. 

The President, in her conolndlng remarks, said that the one thing that appeared to he' 
significant and momentoos was their decision to really launch some organised work in the 
coming year. She was personally in favour of working and oo-operating with the Congress 
which was the premier political organisation in the country because it was nect^ssary 
that all the forces in the country sbonld join hands. If the leaders of the Congress failed 
to fulfil their expectations and their promise to the country at the ensuing Congress, the 
youth would take the initiative in starting work. After the Congress session, the Presi- 
dency Yontb Leagne would meet and decide the Goars'^ of ac ion for the coming year. 
They would then know whether they were In a position to work hand in hand with the 
National Congress. But in any oaee they would launoh their campaign of work. 

They must show, declared the President, by carrying on a campaign against old 
convention, priestcraft and the oppression of religion and other soofal customs, that the 
youth movement was going to be a great national movement. She said that they most 
do away with imperialism wherever it existed, but asked th‘*m to start with putting 
down imperialism in their own homes by improving the conditions and status or their 
women, socially, economically and physically. How could they have one standard ot 
morality for men and another for women f She asked them to do away with the 
nequality of sexes existing in society at present. Concluding, she appealed to the yoato 
o carry out all the resolutions th*y had passed and be ready for nest yest's work. 

The Conference wm then diasolTed. 
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The Behar Youth Conference. 

In the unnvoidable absence of Sj. SnbSas Oh. Bose the Behar Youth 
Conference was held at Monghyr on the 12TH DECEMBER 1929 nnder 
the presidency of Pandit Prajapati Misra. Exhorting every young man to 
take to Khaddw the President said 

** Sharli represents mnoh more than a mere piece of cloth, hanHspnn and hand woven. 
It is a real symbol of revolt against the present order of thinps. It stands for equality 
and fraternity, it aims at the npMft of the poor and for so many other thines** 

Proceeding the speaker said that the first thing the youth of the country needed was 
the culture of ‘ Badhana * and ‘ Sanjam • and so long as there was no ‘ Shadhana * and 
‘ Saniam * all talk of Bwaraj was needless. Swaraj, he said, lay in the cottage of the poor, 
the down-trodden and in the hearts of the millions of Kisaps in the villsges all over the 


Continuing the speaker said that the yonth movement aimed at what was called 
propagating new ideas, ideas about the future reconstructi >n of the society and the country 
and every young man from now should, therefore, cease to think in terms of Brahmans or 
Rajputs, Hindus or Mussalmans, or of any caste, oommunitv or religion. 

Concluding the speaker said that young men most first learn to be workers, soldiers 
of freedom before they aspired to be a leader. • 


Reaolutiont . 

The Conference then passed the following resolutions:— 

1. This Conference expresses its pride on th ‘ self-sacrifice of Jatindra Nath Das and 
Phnngi Wisya and appeals to the youths of Bihar to follow their examples in suffering and 
sacrifice f'^r the cause of the country. 

2. This Conference heartily welcomes the measures of repression launched by Govern- 
ment and oongratnlates those who have suffered incarceration. 

3. This Conference proclaims that India's goal is nothing but independence. 

4. This Conference enjoins on the youths of the province to give equal status to 
women in matters such 

(A) Equal right of inheritance. (B) Eqnal edncation. (0) Equal civic rights, etc, 

5. This Conference settles to work out the following programme 

(1) To establish youth league", physical institutions and libraries. 

(2) To propagate the Idea of nationality and full independence. 

(3) To propagate Swadeshi. 

(4) To carry on a campaign against intoxicated drinks and drugs. 

(5) To remove nntouchability, communal feelings and caste distinction. 

(6) General propaganda through magic lanterns. 

(7 To organise vnlnnteers by inducing young men to join Hindnsthani Seva Dal. 

(6) This Youth Conference nf Bihar resolves to start a Jatindra Memorial Fond in 
memory of the self-sacrifice of Jatindra Nath to strengthen the youth movement in Bihar 
and urges the Bihar Youth League to take up the work in right earnest. 


The C. P. Youth Conference. 

The first 0. P. Yo tb Conference was held at Nagpnr on the 29TH NOVEMBER 1989 
under the presidency of Mr Sub has Chandra Bose. 

Mr. P, Mooniswami Naidu, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates to the Conference, stressed the Importance of the Youth Leagne movement, 

Mr, Bose then delivered his address in the course of which he said 

*• There are people in this country, and some of them eminent in pnblio life, who 
look Uj)on the Youth Movement of to-day with some degree of disfavour or confess that 
they do not appreciate the purpose and significance of this movement. There are other 
^ople who do not realise the inner meaning of the Youth Movement bat who neverthelesf 
ave j lined this movement probably out of a feeling that a movement shonld not be 
allowed to grow in whioh they do not play some part. 

unH **** dewn of the present renaissajpoe in India op till to-day, several movementa 

ana tuongbt-onrrents have appeared one after another. That in addition to these move* 
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mente another movement ahonld oomelinto exlstenoe in the shape of the Tooth oyem»nt 
is in itself a soffloient proof that such a phenomenon was called for. There is certainly 
some fundamental craving in the soA of the individual and of the nation to satisfy which 
the Youth Movement bad to be carried. What is that fundamental craving f It is the 
desire for freedom and self-fulfilment. 

Significance of Youth Movement. 

** The oonntry needs to-day a movement which will vouchsafe to the individual and 
to the nation complete emancipation from bondaee of every kind as well as the fullest 
power of self-folfilment and self-expn'ssion. There are people who would like to oonviirt 
our Youth Conferences into the back benches of the Indian National Congress, but little 
do they understand the purpose and significance of the Youth Movement. 

** The Indian National Congress, being primarily a political body, is naturally res- 
tricted in the scope. Even with regard to the political problem its obj ^otive has not yet 
been declared to bo full independence. It is not therefore a ^ matter for surprise that 
youngmen and young women, who see life as one whole and who desire freedom in every 
sphere of life, should feel dissatisfied with a purely political body like the Indian National 
Congress and would hanker after a movement which endeavours to satisfy all the cravings 
of the human soul and the needs of our life. It therefore follows that while the Youth 
Movement is not merely political, it is not non-political. In its scope it is as large as 
life. And since the whole include-s all its parts, it is certain that the growth of the Youth 
Movement will stimulate onr political development as well. 

Emblem of Dissatisfaction. 

** The Yonth Movement is an emblem of onr dissatisfaction with the present order of 
things. It stands for the revolt of Youth a^painst age-long bondage, tyranny and oppres- 
sion, It seeks to create a new and a better world for ourselves and for humanity by 
removing all shackles and giving the fullest scope to the creative activity of maukini. 
The Youth Movement is not therefore an additional or an exotio growth saperimpoHed on 
the movements of to-day. It is a genuine independent movement, the main-springs of which 
lie deeply embedded in human natore. 

This movement has come into existence beeanse it fulfils, or strives to fnlfil, a crying 
need of the tim^e and the cravings of the hn nan soul. If one does not realise the inner 
meaning and purpose of the movement, be can do nothing by merely joining the moveni'^nt 
or by oaptnring ** yonth associations. To my mind any association of young men and 
yonng women cannot deserve the name of yonth association unless it has all the ch'irac- 
teristiCB of the latter. As I have already hinted, all youth movements are characterised 
by a feeling of restlessnpss and of dissatisfaction with the existing state of things and 
they seek to usher in a better order, i hey stand for freedom from bondage and for 
revolt against custom and authority, where enstom and auth'irity militate against, the 
promptings of the hnman conscience. Their motto is self-oonfidenoe and self-reliance— 
as against blind homage and unquestioning obedience to onr elders. In these circumstances 
one cannot be surprised if some of onr elders view these movements with dislike or disfav >ar. 

“ The purpose of the youth movement is to re-oreate our whole life and to breathe into 
it the inspiration of a new ideal. It Is this ideal which will give a new meaning and 
significance to the life that we create. That ideal is foil all-roond freedom and complete 
self-fulfilment. Freedom and self-fnl fitment are intimately and Inseparably connected. 
Without freedom, self-fnlfilment Is not possible and freedom has valne because it leads to 
self-fnlfilment. 


A New Creation, 

•* The yonth movement is in its scope oo-extensive with life itself. It therefore follows 
that the yonth movement will have as many departments as there are assets in on 
life. If we are to rejuvenate the body, we shall need sports, athletics and ' 

If we are to emancipate and re-edooate the mind, we shall need a new literature, a nig 
and better type of education and a healthy conception of morality. If we are to reju 
society, we shall have to do away rnthiessy with hi le-bonod ideas and - 

substitute new and healthy ones instead. Further, •ball have to revalue the ^ 

social and moral values in the light of the irtemi of the age and in all prooa y 

shall have to introduce a new scale of values which will govern the society of th® u* 

“ In striking out a new line of thought and action It is but natural tna 
rnn up against existing ideas and vested interests and against the powers t • 

we shonld not be afraid of that. The progress of the Yonth Movement ^ 


fleeted in the teeth 
arise when we ehall 


of opposition and in the dace of numerous obstacles. ^ 

be hemmed in from nU lidei and it wlU nppew M if 
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nrseWei cat off from the rest of the worl4. la each crisis we shoold remeoiber the 
DTPeaifft words of that great Irish patriot who in the face of imminent danger cried oat 
triomphantlj— One man can save Ireland, Jast as ono^nan redeemed the world.** As an 
exponent of the Youth Movementj the moment yon apply the principle of freedom to 
every walk of lifCi you at onCe create enemies on all sides and all the Vested interests 
atf^ted by yoor propaganda may combine for the purpose of crushing yoo. It is easy 
to fight even a formidable enemy on one front, bat it is difficult to fight your enemies on 
every front siniaitaneoosly. The rank and file of the Youth Blovement should therefore be 
prepared to face enemies more formidable than those whom the political workers may 
have to encounter* 

Cross of Misonderstanding. 


o There is another difficalty which we in the Yonth Movement should anticipate and 
against which we should be forewarned. In a political movement or in a labour movement, 
you will have to handle largo crowds in order to preserve your control over them. You 
may have to play to the gallery on certain occasions. You may also have to bring your- 
selves down to the level of the masses on certain occasions in order to keep up your 
communion with them. In the Youth movement on the other hand, you will have to say 
good-bye to love of popularity— i^ you happen to possess that failing. On occasions 
you will have to take the responsibility of creating public opinion or of stemming the tide 
of popular feeling, if you wish to solve the fundamental problems of your national life, 
yon will have to look miles ahead of your oontempo^raries. The mass mind is often 
unable to cut itself off from present-day moorings ant visualise the future. If you 
propose remedies to au'icipate and counteract future evils, it is not improbable that the 
maes mind will refuse to accept your prescription. On such an occasion you must summon 
courage to stand out, alone and unfriended, in the presence of the cross as it were, and 
fight the rest of the world. One who desires to swim with the tide of popular approbation 
on all occasions may become the hero of the hour — but he cannot live in history ; neither 
can he create history. If we aspire to become the makers of history we should be 
prepared for any amount of misunderstanding and for any degree of persecution. For 
the most unselfish actions we shonl i be prepared to get abuse and villification ; from 


our closest friends we shoold be prepared for unwarranted hostility* 


Life and its Yalne. 

But human nature is at bottom divine. The day of misunderstanding, abuse and 
persecution, however long it may be, will therefore have its end, Bven if we have to 
meet death for the sake of our sinoerest convictions, we shall through death attain 
immortality. Let us therefore be ready for any emt'rgency. The ruse is thrioe beautiful 
because of its thorns and so is human lift. Would not life be stale and insipid without 
sacrifice, suffering and persecution f 

•* Broadly speaking the Youth Movement has five aspects — vii, political, social, economic, 
physical and cultural. The aim of the movement is a two-fold oue— to break this fivefold 
bondage and as a result of tbia emancipation to give an impetus to self-fulfilments and self- 
expression, The movement is therefore both destructive and creative in oharacter. Without 
deatruction yon cannot have a new creation. That is why every where in nature we find des- 
truotiOTi and creation going on side by side. If we think that destruction is bad and cons- 
truction good and if we believe that constrnction is possible without destruction, we shall 
be sadly mistaken. So a 'so shall we err if we regard destruction to be an end in itself. The 
growth and expansion of the freedom movement in any sphere of life means destruction 
and sometimes ruthless destruction. There can be no compromise with untruth, hypocrisy 
bondage and inequality. We shall have to strike and to strike hard it we have to break 
these shackles and we should not falter or look back when oar only duty is to march ahead. 

'* If there is life within ns— if we are not mere clods of clay nntronbled by a spark,** 
destruction will unfailingly be accompanied by creative activity. 


Badioal Transformation Wanted. 

Many of the movements that we witness to-day in India and abroad are reformist 
in character. These movements touch the fringe of our life without radically transforming 
it. But we want not reform— bat radical transformation. The whole of our life— both 
individual and oollective— has to be recreated. In order to fnlfil this rijnvenaiion we 
want a new conception of freedom to inspire ns. Freedom has had a varying connota- 
tion in different ages and in different olimet. In fact in our own country, as elsewhere, 
there has been an evolntion of the conception of freedom. To-day, freedom has at last 
come to mean complete all-ronnd emanoipation. At least that is the interpretation which 
appeals to the yonthe. We can no longer be oontent with a half-way house. We want 
A <lCBe of freedom and we wan^ it in every sphere of life. If we love freedom 

and love it for its own sake^ we cannot possibl;|^ tolerate bondage or inequality of any 
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sort. Whether in the polir.ioal, or in thoeoononaio, or in the social sphere— we aiMt be 
orepared for a fall application of the principle of freedom. Brery hnniita being;— nan or 
woman— is born eqnal and he or* she shall have equal opportanities of develoonaent— 
that stiottld be oar diotam, This is a prinoipie which it is easy to otter hot difflonlt to 
act op to— in view of tlie en trnioas diffionlties we shall have to encounter in giving 

effect I shall not take ap your time onnecessarily by referring to the detailed 

oroaramme of work which sh mid be adopted by those who desire to help the growth 
and* expansion of the youth movem‘?nt* My task is over when I have dealt with the 
orinciples aims and objects of this movement. Our ideal is an exoeeiingly ambiti ins 
one— DTObanly the most ambitious that one can oonoede of. We want to transform our 
whole life and to cr-ate a new world and b^ter world for ourselves and for hnmanify. 
I order to achieve this, we mast rouse ail the b-st that is in ns. It is the magic roach 
of freedom which alone can awaken oar dormant faoultirts and galvanise ns into ceaseless 
rivitv flow we can rouse this desire for freedom iu ourselfes firstly and then in our 
Muntrymen is our first and foremost problem. We must feel the stings of slavery and 
the nanus of bondage— if we are to cry ont for freedom from the bottom of our heart. 
When this feeling becom-s aonte, we shall realise that life without freedom is not worth 
living and as this experience grows, a time will come when onr whole sonl will be 

consnmed with the longing for liberty. . 

«*U is at this stage that we oan»beo »aie missionaries for preaching the gospel of freedom. 
As freedom-intoxicated men and women, we should then go from door to door, from 
village to village and from city to city to preach the new cult of free iom. Bv»ry wilk 
oflifewi l feel the breath of life as a result of this proptganda. D-srrucion an! 
creation will begin. The bidy politic, the economic order and the social order will be 
stirred by a new impulse and a new id^al— namely the ideal of freedom and equality. 
False standards hide-bound onstoms and age-long restrictions will be palled down 
and a new order will gradually come into existence. If we succeed in bringing into 
existence this new order— based on liberty, equality and fraternity— we shall bdIvo nut 
merely a national problem— but also a world-problem. 

“ India is an epitome of the world. India’s problems are world-problems in miniature. 
The solution of India’s problems is therefore a solution of w o/ld-problems. India lives 
to dav In spite of untold suffering and misery and In soite of nnmerons invasions- bmaasa 
has a mission to fnlfil. India has to save herself because by saving herself— she 
will save the world. India has to attain freedom because a free India will be able to 
make a suitable contribution to the culture and civilization of the world. The world is 
anxiously awaitiog India’s gift. Without that, the world will all the poorer. 

“ Friends onr responsibility is great. In every age and in every clime youths have 
heen the torchlbearers of liberty. W»‘. have to live up to the example of youtns abroa». 
What they have achieved els^wh^re, certainly the youths of India can achieve here, d 
nniv we rise to the occasion We are living in momentous times and the fate of India 
is in the hands of her youths. I have no doubt that the youths of this country realise 
♦he great responsibility that rests on them. I have no doubt that through thnir sacrifice, 
enilring Eud labour, India will before long be a free coontry-a country where men 
Ind women will bo born free and will have equal opportaniries for educanon and 
Heveionment India shall be free— of that there is not the slightest don bt. Tbs only 

rile as free m-n. And if we are not to see India free in onr own life-time let u at 

««“ path to frwdom i. . thorny p..h-b.‘ 

iTalM the p»th to immorwlitj. To tbit noble petb I inrlte yon-«y eieteri and brother. 
ottheOenttalPwinoe.." 


Retolutions. ^ 

The Oonferenoe then pawed r eiolnllone eipreeefng «»»'*"**“®* *®' t 
iiHTooating the remoTal of the ban on the retnrn of Indian **'•**'- 

P*t ffibojl. congratnlating Aw.rl ,nd Dandekar oondemnlng the 

reprewWe poHny, congratnlating the Poona and the D«ica ®*'’y**'* ’ 

enwy by intoiwhahK condemning the orthodox J tight, lor 

Manifesto on the Viceregal Annouao*ment, urging equa social and P -goaomic 

women, advocating the boycott of the Wnitley Oommission. arging 

nnd toiial nplitt 5f the Indian agrlcnltariit., nlTCcatlng national faction and .npp 

the Barda Act. „ 
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The Bundlkhand Yonth Conference. 

The Bundeikhand Youth Conference opened^ at Jhansi on the 6TH JULY 
1929 under the presidency of Dr. Mohammad Alam. Dr. Alam, in the course 
of hiS address appealed to the yjunj^ men to help to carry out the programme 
of the Congress and rid the country of political slavery which, he said, 
was worse than slavery in the ordinary sense and insidiously affected all 
aspects of human life. As future administrators of India he required the 
young men to take a prominent share in the moulding of the political life 
of the country. He strongly appealed to the youths to revolt against the demon 
of communalism and thus end political slavery. He said that conimunalism 
was sapping the very life of the nation and was responsible for the backwardness. 
He deeply deplored the fact that the many so-called national leaders were not 
able to steer clear of this«evil. He advised young men to. refuse to listen to such 
men and worship principles instead. 

The speaker regretted that the meaning of religion had been deliberately 
misconceived by some communities in India who were using religion as a 
political weapon. This led to injurious results from the national point of view. 
According to the speaker the common bond of the same motherland must be 
the strongest community and it should rank abo^e all. In his opinion the first 
duty of India’s youth at the present time was to get rid of the demoralisation and 
degradation which had resulted from the communal practices. 

He called attention to the unhealthy atmosphere wherein the children of 
India were brought up from the very beginning. He also cursed a section of the 
press that was enriching itself at the cost of India’s national life. Concluding, 
Dr. Alam advised the youngmen to adhere to the Congress creed and kill com- 
munalism wherever they happened to find its obnoxious germs. 

The Andhra Youth Conference. 

The Andhra Youth Conference assembled at Bezwada on the 3RD NOVEM- 
BER 1929 under the presidency of Mr. K. F. Nariman. There was great 
enthusiasm among the young men who attended the session in large numbers. 
The proceedings commenced with the singing of National songs. 

Mr. Nariman then delivered his Presidential Address in the course of 
which he said — 

This Youth Movement is a new phase in the political and social life of 
the world, and if we take a survey of recent events, either in the east or west 
we vrill find that great revolutions have been brought about mainly by these new 
organisations and the awakening of the youth of difierent countries. 

1, therefore, want to impress upon you, young friends, that first and 
foremost, you must be sincere and honest in your dealings no matter what the 
consequences may be.” 

Referring to the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as the President of 
the National Congress, Mr. Nariman said. ** 1 find that youths naturally feel 
elate ; at what they rightly consider to be a great triumph and recognition for 
their activities. But 1 1 the same time I must warn you, and very gravely 
remind you, that this compliment, tribute or honour to the youth carries with it 
Its grave responsibility, its very serious duties which go band in hand with the 
privilege. 1 ask you in all earnestness, and through you, the youths of the whole 
country, now that the helm and stewardship of national affairs is placed in the 
i^nds of the youth, are you or are you not prepared to fulfil the big promises, 
the tall assurances that you have been giving to the nation and the country, for 
years past ? Now that the opportunity has been given to you, will you come up 
fo the expectations and lead the country to the desired- goal^ a goal for the 
attainment of which the elders, both in and outside the Congress, have been 
struggling for generations past ? The choice is yours ; either you attain the 
ighest glory or you fail, and if you fail you sink back into the mire, and theit' 
lor God’s sake talk no more of the grand performances and the great achieve- 
^lleiu god-sent opportjinity given to you is not availed of to its 

62 ^ 
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Therefore, the first function and duty of the youth movement in any 
country and more particularly in India, is to remove all degenerating causes 
that are disastrous to the naturaf and healthy mental development. 

“ It is not only your right and privilege, but it is your first and last duty to 
take active part in all the burning political, social, and economic questions of 
the da^9 for after all you are the future lords of the land, and as such none is 
more vitally affected by this question than yourself, and it is preposterous and 
absurd to ask you to be unconcerned about matters that are going to affect your 
every-day life in future. 

‘‘ We must be prepared for the grave struggle, for a determined opposition, 
for enormous sacrifices and for daily sufferings, wiihoiit which no country and no 
nation has attained its freedom. 

“ My young friends, the choice is yours. In the words of the great poet 
there is always a tide in the affairs of men. which taken af the fi >od leads on to 
fortune.** Such a tide in the affairs of the youth of the country is now apppro- 
aching. If you seize the opportunity and take the tide at the ff ^od, it is bound 
to lead you to fortune, ani what better or greater fortune could you desire 
than the fortune of attaining your goal of freedom ? Make a firm resolve from 
to-day, before you leave this place that though you are born a bondman and a 
slave under foreign dominatiokn you shall not die in bondage but shall attain 
freedom and emancipation, both political, social and economic at any cost.” 

The Madura Ramnad Youth Conference. 

The Madura Ramnad Youth Conference w*as held at Madura on the 19TH 
DECEMBER 1929 under the presidency of Dr. G. Rainiah. The president in 
the course of his addiess said 

** The youths of to day arc bound to be the citizens of to-morrow having to 
shoulder burdens of great responsibility. Youth should be a time of preparation 
for the battle of life. Young men should equip tbemsclvcs to beat a useful part 
in the public life of the country and to be of benefit to their fellow-countrymen. 
For this end they roust pay particular attention to the development of their 
physique and their character. Healthy living, a genuing love for knowledge, 
humility and absence of all communal hatreds should be studiously cultivated 
from early years of life. Pride of birth and status in life should be sternly 
curbed and every one should acquire a broad outlook on life. 

Proceeding he said: — There was necessity of doing research work in our 
ancient culture and of assimilating all that is best in modern knowledge in the 
various arts and sciences. Education should be made universal so that the 
darkness of ignorance could be dispelled and most of blind practices and super- 
stitous ideas might be done away with. There was a tendency on the part of the 
public to be led away by pseudo-patriots who exploit the weaknesses of the 
public for achieving their own selfish ends. There was therefore great need 
for educating the masses on the political problems and the way in which Govern- 
ment is being carried on. Compulsory elementary education could be beneficial 

in this respect. Much headway had to be made in regard to agriculture wnicn 

sustains the major portion of the population. Not only is there necessity lor 
the adoption of new and modern methods of agriculture but the burden 01 
taxation should be reduced.” 


Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 
(1.) This Conference is of opinion that there is 
goal and creed of the Congress which are the attainment of complete inacp 
dence by peaceful and legitimate means as these arc quite statcsmanii 
appropriate to the political condition of the country. ^ , , . «,-rted 

(2.) The Conference then resolved that an intense agitation should oc sia^^^ 
for prevailing upon Government to withdraw the prosecution against me au ^ 
in the Meerut Trial in view of the treaty recently concluded between me u 
ment of great Britain and the Govern/nent of Russia. 
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(3.) By means of another resolution the Conference conveyed its sense 
appreciation of the patriotic spirit and self-sacrifice shown by the accused in 
the Meerut trial and the Lahore conspiracy case. « 

(4.) The Conference strongly condemned the repressive policy of Government 
against political workers all over India and especially in Tamil Nadu. 

(c ) The Conference again emphatically condemned the action of the police in 
attacking and dispersing a peaceful procession of Congressmen and volunteere 
on the evening of loth December, 1929 when the Viceroy visited Madura. 

(6.) The action of the British Government in refusing passport to Mr. Saklat- 
wala to visit India to attend the Indian National Congress at Lahore also came 
in for severe condemnation, at the hanis of the Conference. 

(7.) A resolution appealing to all the young men of the districts of Madura 
and Ramnai to take up the w irk of spreading khaddar and removal of untouch- 
ability and drink was .also unanimously passed. Before dispersing an appeal 
was made to the public for liberal donations to the Jatin Das Memorial Fund. 

The Non. Brahmin Youth Conference. 

The second session of the Madura and Ramnad districts Non-Brahmin Youth 
Conference was held at Madura on thc25TH AfUGUST 1929 under the presi - 
dency of Mr. N. Sivaraj. The following are extracts from the PRESIDEMTIAL 
ADDRESS deliverd by him : — 

The Non-Brahmin movement, as 1 understand it, does not and ought not 
to rest upon the slender foundation of office, but upon the solid rock of eternal 
justice. It stands for the equal treatment of all human beings ; for the abolition 
of caste, and caste monopoly ; for natural rights as opposed to custom ; for 
man against a system. It is opposed to the mode of social conduct known as 
Brahminism, which fixes for ever a man’s station in life by the accident of his 
birth. Many believe that the Non-Brahmin movement is against only the 
predominant caste, the Brahmins, and are content with attacking the supremacy 
of the Brahmin, without in their turn giving up the system which I call 
Brahminism, and of which they arc more particular than the Brahmins them- 
selves. I am inclined to call every one who sincerely or otherwise believes in 
the systein, a* Brahmin. Considered thus the majority are Brahmins ; only 
they fall into two categories, the threaded and the threadless. 

Talking of youth, you will permit roc to say what I understand by the term 
‘ Youth To me it does not signify merely a section of the population who by 
reason of some arbitrary age limit come to be called so. Nor does it refer solely 
to the student population. It includes the labourer in the fields, the worker 
in the factory, the petty trader and the rich Zamindar, It knows no barriers 
of caste, creed or colour. It is rather with reference to the spirit and outlook 
upon life that youth has to be distinguished from other categories into which 
humanity falls. Hope and enthusiasm, freedom from prejudices and love of 
liberty, boundless energy and liveliness, these arc the distinctive characteristics 
01 youth. The youth of a country, on account of these, .forms its most important 
asset. It 1*8 needless for roe to tell you the part that youth has played in the 
nistory of the world. The pageant of youth through the ages is the most inspiring 
tneme. Youth has very many achievements to its credit. It has undertaken 
^ mission and carried it out successfully. But it has always been at the 
Didding of the elders. Now however it has acquired a self-consciousness. Youth 
nas organised itself all the world over, and stands on its own feet. It is seeking 
to solve, all by itself, not merely national problems, but international problems. 

j different from those of the elders. Diplomacy, intrigue, formali- 

th * ij cewnonics— these it abhors. Youth thus has come to play a new role in 
me world. The League of Youth may succeed where the League of Nations fails. 

country more than in any other the youth have a new role to play, 
o 1® i? “P the rule of custom. Ciistcm is a huge octopus 

it tentacles. The country must be freed from its grip, beiore 

along with»the other countries of the world. The 
18 one which requires boundless en^gy, enthusiasm and a real love of 
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liberty* To search for these qualities in any quarter but that of youth is to 
search in vain. The spirit of ffiendly rivalry so peculiar to the young folk is 
another factor which renders them fit to undertake and accomplish this di&ult 
task. With these observations I appeal to you to take op the work of social 
reconstruction. 

There is for instance the curse of untouchability. I need not waste your 
time by recounting to you the evils resulting therefrom. Enough has been said 
about the necessity and desirability of removing that curse. But I merely wish 
to point out that in order to realise the ideal of the dignity of man, untouchability 
must go. Further, it is necessary that it should be blotted out, if you want to 
give equal opportunities to all. I wish you to know what a great drawback it 
IS to be an untouchable. The legitimate doors of free and fair competition are 
shut against the untouchables in practice. The so called untouchable does 
not derive the full benefits from society to which he* is entitled. Why, he is 
altogether outside the pale of society. It is up to you to redress this grievance, 
The problem is one which must be tackled by the young and is capable of solution 
only at their hands. 

Then you have to educate the people on the dignity of labour. No man 
ought to be condemned as low by reason of the work he is engaged in. In our 
country, it is very essential* that people ought to understand this ideal. Work 
of any kind should not be despised. Work is not a curse, it is the prerogative 
of intelligence, the only means to manhood and the measure of civilization. 
Savages do not work. The growth of a sentiment that despises work is an 
appeal from civilization to barbarism. It is because people have not felt what 
is dignity of labour, that in this country, work is regulated by caste, the higher 
castes taking to better kind of work, the lower being doomed to the meaner ones. 
Why should it be ? Every man should be given the freedom of choice of profes- 
sion. Capacity, not caste, should decide what work a man is fit for. It is for 
Aou to spread this idea to the ignorant masses of India. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference re-assembling on 
the next day 

The first of these expressed loyalty to the King Emperor and sense of 
relie and joy at the recovery of His Majesty. The second resolution was one of 
condolence on the deaths of the Raja of Panagal, the Raja of Ramnad and 
Dewan Bahadur O. Thanikachelam Chettiar. The Conference then resolved that 
a Society on the lines of the Servants of India Society should be started for 
working for the amelioration of the conditions of the Non-Brahmins. Another 
resolution requested Government not to sanction the proscription of such of those 
,lext-books in schools as tended to perpetuate and spread superstitious ideas and 
meaningless practices of old. An appeal was also made to Non-Brahmin authors 
not to bring out such publications. A request was also made to Government to 
appoint a special committee to recommend the exclusion of portions from bf>oks 
prescribed by the Text Book Committee which were likely to spread meaningless 
superstitious ideas. Special treatment was prayed for the education of Muslim 
boys in the Madura and Ramnad Districts and the adoption of Urdu and Araoic 
as optional subjects for Mahommedan boys was urged. . . 

The Conference extended its cordial support to the recommendations or in 

Committee which had been appointed by Government for reporting on the as 
of marriage and consent for girls, and appealed to the members of the Assem y 
to gather support for the Bill. The Conference urged that absolutely no difl - 
tiation of treatment should be given to the public ir public institutions sue 
choultries and ebavadies and in railway refreshment rooms. It was res ^ 
to appoint a propaganda committee for spreading the ideals of the Non-nr ^ 
aelf-respect movement among the masses and to request Government ana p 
bodies to appoint Non-Brahmin teachers and headn^aiters In all schools i 
exclusion of Brahmins 



Students’ Conferences. 

The All. India Students* Convention. 

The All-India Students* Convention opened on the 3pTH DECEMBER 1929 
in the Congress pandal, Lahore under the presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. A large ijumber of student delegates from all parts of India took 
oart. Among the prominent persons present on the dais were Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Kitchlew, Swami 
Prakasanand, Mou ana Zaffarali. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Govindkanta 
Malaviya and professors of the local colleges. 

Mr. Ranbir SlNGH welcoming the delegates paid glowing tributes to 
Bengal Students* Association from whom they derived inspiration. They had 
only a short time to make arrangements. Their Secretary Mr. Sukhdev Kaj who 
was working unceasingly was arrested only a few days before the Convention. 
When the students shout “Long live Revolution”, people think that they 
would rise in arms against the Government. This was not true. What the students 
want is to bring about revolution in ihoughts and ideas. Tethered to the heels 
of a foreign power, it seemed that life had oozed out of their veins and what 
students want is to bring in new life in the country. 

Pandit Malaviya then read out messages from Mahatma Gandhi amidst 
loud cheers. The message ran as follows : “ The first duty of the students 
is self-control, discipline and promotion of Khadi work.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal NEHRU then mounted the rostrum and as he began to 
speak, cries and counter-cries were raised from different parts of the pandal for 
speaking in Hindi or Urdu. Pandit Jawaharlal, however, preferred to speak in 
Urdu promising to give a version in English. He said that there had been so much 
said about the youth movement and awakening of the youths and that the leaders 
who are old fossils must clear out. Many of these criticisms, the Pandit said, 
may be justified to some extent. The elders have got the habit of getting rusty. 
The youths say that. they must take charge. But are the youngmenjready to take 
charge ? To-day the spirit of youth is criticism and restlessness rather than the 
spirit of shouldering responsibility. The youth movement is*of recent growth and 
lacks experience. Enthusiasm is essential for any work but they must see that 
this was not wasted. The youths of our country sadly want discipline. There 
had been too much bickerings, too much fight for the leadership. 

In conclusion Pandit Jawaharlal urged the students to develop themselves 
and their organisations so that the people may realise that the. youth movement is 
not only a movement of words but also of deeds. He deplored the apathy of the 
students towards cultivating Hindi or Urdu, which was one of the greatest langu- 
ages, not only of India but also of the world. “If deliberations of our country are 
imt carried on in our tongue progress is impossible. The western people love 
their own language. When Gen. Botha went to see the King he spoke in 
Dutch although he was perfectly at home in English. When the Irish delegates 
went to the League of Nations, they spoke in Gaelic, although there was no 
third person to understand their tongue* He therefore asked the students to 
learn their “ lingua franca ** and carry on the deliberations only*therein. 

Sa^ar Vallabhai Patsl addressing the meeting .said that he did not 
Know English and whatever he knew he studiedly forgot it. He asked the 
students to go back to the villages, to see how the peasants live there and to 
an* u V 1 ameliorate their condition. He advised the students to 

more. Battle of freedom, said Sardar Patel, was won 

oy deeds and not by words, ^ 
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Maulana ZAFFAR Ali Khan in ciurae of a stirring speech exhorted the 
students to shun off the fear of death, now that the battle of independence is to be 
fought. He said that the youngnen must discard fear. He asked the students to 
remember the words of the Koran and of the Gita on the battlefield of Kuruksh^tra 
Krishna roused the drooping spirit of A jun by saying that the soul is immorial 
and death is nothing but the transformation of form. 

Pandit Maian Mohan Malaviya then delivered his presidential address 
extempore. He asked the students to equip themselves fully well before goin? 
out in the battles of life He further advised them to be religious, to discard 
communalism, and to be true to their creed. Love of country is their first duty. 

In conclusion Panditji assured the students that they would gain Swaraj 
in 1930 if they followed she advice of the leaders. ^ 


Resolutions. • 

The following resolutions were passed by the Convention 

(1) Resolved th?t an All-India Students* Union be formed with the object 
of promoting, fa) The phvsical, intellectual and moral developments of the 
Students of India on National lines, (b) To protect the interests of students 
in every •part of the country.^ (c) To promote patriotism, and education, and 
citizenship among the students of India. 

(2) This Convention urges students of all colleges and schools to form 
Unions of their own and to afiSliate them (Unions) to the All India students’ 
Union through their respective provincial Union 

(3) Resolved that an Organising Committee with power to co-opt be appointed 
for the purpose to be stated hereafter, with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as the 
President, and with the Secretary of the Punjab Students* Union as the Secretary, 
consisting of four representatives from each province to be nominated by the 
Working Committee of the Provincial Union, if any, and when such Unions do 
not exist, to be elected from amongst the delegates as represented in this Conven- 
tion hv themselves, the upper limit being fifty. 

The objects of the appointment of the Committee are • 

(а) Drawing up a constitution for the proposed A I. S. U. (b) Carrying 
on systematic propagand and popularising the idea of the A. I. S. Union. 

(c) Drawing up a programme of work. 

The place and time for the meeting be Benares, by the majority of delegates 
present in the Convention 

(4) Resolved that the future session of the A.^ I. S. U., be held in the 
place where the Indian National Congress will hold its session by the provincial 
Students’ Union of such a province as will invite the A. I. S. Union. 

($s Resolved that students being the future citizens.of India, should keep 
themselves well acquainted with the politics of their country, and towards that 
end should arrange academic lectures and discussions in their Union, and 
invite puhlicmen to address them on such subjects. . , 

(б) Resolved that in the opinion of this Convention Vernaculars should 
be made the medium of instructions, and as far this country as whole Hindustani 
(Hindi or Urdu) written in Devanagri or Persian Script should be that Vernacular. 

(7) Resolved that it is unfair and inpolitic not to allow a student, wno 

under-trial, to sit for his examination during the period of his detention ; 
conference (Convention) expresses the hope that such unfairness snau 
avoided in future. , 

(8) The Convention appeals to all students of India^ to take a vow 
Khaddar and to avoid the use of foreign goods at fkr as possible. r-Hnulai- 

(9) The Convention strongly condemns the present evil practice or s p 

ing a marriage, and appeals to all patriotic sons of India to refuse to o p 
to a marriage where any dower has been stipulated for. « • ..4 trir^ndra 

(10) This Convention regrets on their colleaguea Sukhdev Raj alia 

being arrested just before the All-India Students* Convention. 

(11) Resolved that the Gmventlon places on record its high app 
of martyrdom of onr^Colleague Tatindra Nath Dai and^ it 

of the Government in having failed to f coede to his legitimate demanoa. 
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The Punjab Students'^ Conference. 

About 3.000 students and others listened to the addresses of Mr. Subha s 
Cb. Bose and Miss M. M. Zutshi, President and Chairwoman, Reception Com- 
mittee, respectively, of the second All-Punjab Students' Conference which met at 
Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore on the 19TH OCTOBER 1929. 

Miss ZUTSHI, in the course of her address, advised the students to take up 
the work ol rousing the sleeping masses and she asked the girls to take more 
interest in sports. Turning to politics she said : — “ Some people hold that students 
ought to study politics but keep aloof frum political activities. This is true in so far 
as the student’s chief object of study is concerned and miything that diverts his 
attention from a student's interest and pastimes should be avoided. But we 
cannot help feeling difficulties in facing our parents, friends and leaders nor can 
we always look on them as passive spectators. Let us, therefore, pray that we 
may always have the will to do what is right. 


Mr. Stibhas Ch. BOSE then delivered his presidential address. In the course 
of his speech he said 


Friends, I shall make no apology if in this discourse I refer at length to 
political questions and endeavour to answer them. 1 know that there are people 
in this country — even eminent personages— who think that “ a subject race has 
no politics *’ — and that students in particular should have nothing to do with 
politics. But my own view is that a subject race has nothing but politics. In 
a dependent country every problem that you can think of, when analysed pro- 
perly, will be found to be at bottom a political problem. Life is one whole— as 
the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das used to say — and you cannot therefore separate 
politics from economics or either from education. Human life cannot be split 
up into compartments. All the aspects or phases of national life are inter- 
related and all the problems are, as it were, interwoven. This being the case it 
will be found that in a subject race all the evils and all the shortcomings can be 
traced to a political cause — viz., political servitude. Consequently students 
cannot afford to bind themselves to this all-important problem — the problem of 
how to achieve our political emancipation. 


understand why a special ban should be imposed on participation 
in politics if no such ban is im^sed on national work in general. 1 can under- 
stand a ban on all national work but a ban merely on political work is meaning- 
les^ If in a dependent country, all problems are fundamentally political problems 
then all national activity is in reality political in character. There is no ban 
on participation in politics in any free country— on the contrary, students are 
to take part in politics. This encouragement is deliberately given 
K I® ranks of the students arise political thinkers and politicians. 

students do not take active part in politics from where are we to 
ccruit our politic^ workers and where are we to train them? Further, it has 
j participation in politics is necessary for the development of 

chfrar!!^ Bianhood. Thought, without action, cannot suffice to build 

participation in healthy activity— political, social, 
oqU essentially necessary for developing character. Bookworms, 

office-clerks are not what universities should endeavour to 
th^r character who will become great by achieving greatness for 

tucir country in different spheres of life. e 5 8 

and students’ movement of to-day is not a movement of irresponsible boys 
are of responsible, thorough-going men and women who 

therebv^rJn^.rV^ ideal— viz., to develop their character and personally and 

*1 hit ”'®®* effective and useful service to the cause of their country. 

should"I?i)[fi*”*“k ^®’ have, two lines of activity. In the first place, ft 

of the which relate exclusively to the student population 

reaenerAtif«*”f to bring about their physical, intellectual and moral 

it * iSuld* »econd place, looking upon the student as the future citizen, 

endeavour to equip him for thejbattle of life and for this purpose, It 
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should give him a foretaste of what problems and activities are likely to confront 
him when he enters the arena of life. ^ '-«niront 

There is one suggestion I 4iave to offer 


to which I should like 


your attention. . I wish^pur Students’ Associations could s^arrco^pw^ 
deshi Stores within their respective jurisdiction for the exclusive benefit of th(J 
student population. If these stores are run efficiently by the students themselW 


they 


will serve a 


dual purpose. On the one hand, Swadeshi goods will be 


available to the students at a cheap price and thereby home industries would-be 
eocouraged. On the other hand, students could acquire experience in runninir 

co-operative stores and could utilise the proBis for advancing the welfare of IK 
student community. For advancing the cause of student-welfare other items in 
your programme would be— physical culture societies, gymnasiums, studv-circU 
debating societies, magaiines, music-clubs libraries and reading-rooms Social 
service leagues, etc. ,, ® 

The other, and probably more important aspect, of the students’ movement 
IS the training of the future citieen. This training will be both intellectual Tnd 
practical We shall have to hold out before the students a vision of the ideal 
society which he should try to realise in his own lifetime and at the same time 
chalk out for him a programme of action which he should try to follow to the 
best of his ability— so that whifoperforroing his duties as a student he mav at 
the same time be preparing himself for his post-university career. It is in this 
sphere of activity that there is a likelihood of conflict with the authorities But 
whether the conflict will actually arise or not, depends largely on the attitude 
of the educational authorities. If the conflict does unfortunately arise, there is 
no help for it and students should once for all make up their minds to be 
absolutely fearless and self-reliant in the matters of preparing themselves, ihrouch 
thought and action, for their post-university career. 

If we are to bring about a revolution of ideas we have first to hold up before 
us an Ideal which will galvanise our whole life That ideal is Freedom. But 
freedom is a word which has a varied connotation and even in our country 
the conception of freedom has undergone a process of evolution. By freedom 
I mean all-round freedom i. e„ freedom for the individual as well as for society; 
freedom for man as well as for woman ; freedom tor the rich as well as for the 
poor ; freedom for all individuals and for all classes. This freedom implies not 
only emancipation from political bondage but also equal distribution of wealth, 
abolition of caste barriers and social iniquities and destruction of communalism 
and religious intolerance. This as an ideal may appear utopian to hard-headed 
men and women— but this ideal alone can appease the hunger of the soul. 

Freedom has as many facets as there are aspects in our national life. 
There arc individuals who when they talk of freedom think only cf some particular 
aspect of freedom. It has taken us several decades to outgrow this narrow 
conception of freedom and to arrive at a full and all-round conception of it. If 
we really love freedom and love it, not for some selfish end, but for its own sake 
the time has come for us to recognise that true freedom means freedom from 
bondage of every kind and freedom not only for the individual but also tor the 
whole of society. This, to my mind, is the ideal of the age, and the vision that 
has captivated my soul is the vision of a completely free and emancipated India. 

The only method of achieving freedom is for us to think and feel as free 
men. Let there be a complete revolution within and let us be thoroughly 
intoxicated with the wine of freedom. It is only firccdoro-jntoxicatcd men and 
women who will be able to free humanity. When ,the ** will to be free” is 
roused within us, we shall then proceed to plunge headlong into the ocean of 

activity The voice of caution will no longer ’ **■"’*’ 

glory will lead us on to pur cheri^ed goal. 


:cr deter us and the lure of truth and 
India is bound to be free-i— of ihmt there is not the slightest doubt. It is 


to roe as sure as day follows ni^hr. There if no powcf on earth which can Keep 

India in bondage any longer. But let us dream of an India for which it wou a 

be worth while to give all that we have— even life itself— and fot which we co 
sacrifice our dearest and near^t. 1 have given ydd my “i et 

freedom and 1 have tried to portray before *vou the India as I want her to oe. 
a completely emancipated India preach to toe World her new goipel of freeao 
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Even at the risk of being called a chauvinist, I would say to my country-men 
that India has a mission to fulfil and it is because of this that India still lives. 
There is nothing mystic in this word ‘‘mission.” India has something original 
to contribute to the culture and civilization of the world in almost every depart- 
ment of human life. In the midst of her present degradation and slavery, the 
contribution she has been making is by no means a small one. Just imagine 
for a moment how great her contribution will be once she is free to develop 
along her own lines and in accordance with her own requirements. 

There are people in this country—- and some of them eminent and respectable 
personages — who will not agree to an all-round application of the principle of 
freedom. We are sorry if we cannot please them, but [n no circumstances can 
we give up an ideal which is based on truth, justice and equality.' We shall 
go our own way, whether you join us or not— but you can rest assured that e;^en \ 
if a few desert us, thousands and even milions will ultimately join our artny 'of ' 
freedom. Let us have no compromise with bondage, injustice or inequality. , 

Friends, many of you must be now training yourselves for joining the ranks . 
of the Indian National Congress The Indian National Congress is undoubtedly 
the suprenie national organisation in this country and in it all pur hopes are, 
centred. But the Indian National Congress itself depends, or should depend, for ■ 
its strength, influence and power on such movements as the Labour movement. 
Youth movement, Peasant mDvement, Students* movement, etc. If we succeed lA. 
emancipating our labour, peasantry, depressed classes, youths, students and . 
women-folk we shall be able to rouse such a force in the country as will make . 
the Indian National Congress a poignant instrument for achieving our political 
salvation. • ' 


Resolutions. 

When the Conferenoe re-Si^eembled on the neat day, the 20TH OCTOBBB, three, 
rcsolutiona were passed oondoiing the deaths o( Lala Lajpat Bai, Air. Baghubardayal, 
Principal, Banatan Dbarma Oollege, and Jatindra Nath Das. v 

After the resol unons had been adopted all standing, Mr P. C, Bali moved a reioln* 
tion advocating the use of Swadeshi by stadents. At this stage a Mabomedap gentleman^ 
who, it was allnged, came with about 60 men and who were at first iefai>ed admission as 
yesterday they were suspected of creating a row, bat were subsequmtly admitted on the 
assurance of the Ciry Magistrate and D. 3. P. on duty, Wanted to speak on the resolution. 
Bat as the gentleman was neither a student, nor a delegate, be was not allowed to speak, 
This was a signal and a pandemonium of great uproar and ooiifueion prevailed. 

Unilesi/able elements, it was aileged, from the visitor’s gallery took the clue and tb^ 
gentleman hims^df b'^gan brandishing stick. Some students wantei to ejeot him and in the 
melee that followed he was reported to have sustained injaries on the face and the head. . 
The iniuries would have been severer but for the intervention of Lala Dani Ohand and some' 
students. The City Magistrate, who wa>» present in the hall all the while, sent for the' 
Police who soon arrived and oocupied the hall. Dr. Dharamvir, trustee of the Bradlaagh 
Hall who arrived at this stage was apprised of the whole inoident, and asked the City' 
Magistrate to take the Police foroe out of the ball. This was complied with and the 
prooeedings commenced. 

S]. Sabbas Chandra Bose rising to speak said that as long as he was the President hc^ 
was the authority and the whole responsibility lay on him. He asked the students not to 
be cowed down and atlvised th<3m to take any measnre they liked to exolude bndesirable 
elements including even the Police, but they must always remain noa*violent. 

The Conference then ad] )arn^.d till 8 p m in the afternoon. . 

Compared with the morning the afternoon session was perfectly peaceful.' Besolutfons 
congratulating Bal Saheb Sarda for his Marriage Bill, Dr. Alam and Dr. Qopiohand for 
giving np Counoii seats as a protest against grievances of the political priSDoers, reoom* 
mending complete independence as the g«ai, protesting against certain malicious mii- 
Btatementfe in the “ Civil A Military Qaa^tte *’ were passed.. 

An appeal was made for Jatln Das Memorial Fund whioh met ifith good response. 

Bising to deliver his conciudiog speech S]. Bose was greeted with thunderous applause,' 
He asked the students to decide once for all what is to be their role in the fight f >r freedom. 

Beferring to the ensuing Congress Sj Bose said : It is much more than a mare 
aooident that ten years after the Amritsar dongress, the Congrese would be held in the 
Pnojab to give a new message to the whole of India. A§ the Amritsar Ooogreie gave birth 
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lb non-co-operation and oarried ni long towards freedom so also Lahore woald give the 
whole nation an impetne which would not onlj carry ns long towards freedom bat enable 
ns to reaob the final goal of independhnoe. 

Thns was oonoladed one of the most soccessfal sessions which will remain a land- 
mark in the histoiy of stadante* activities in the Panjab. 

The All. Orissa Students* Conference. 

The 14tb Session of the All-Orissa Stadents' Conference met at Berhampore on the 
fiOTH OCTOBER 1929 under the presidency of Sir. 0. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University. In the course of his address Ur. Reddy said 

The question may be asked in wha^ manner can the sentiment of idealism with which 
patriotism is often oombinetf be turned to practical account in student life. It requires the 
co-operation of elders and teachers. A patriotism which does not prepare yon for trained 
eftoient service is not worth having. The nationalism which dobs not tndnoe you to take 
the steps and nndergo the discipline by which yon become a valuable oitisen is not worth 
entertaining. Farther, mere individual worth cannot go very far. These are the days of 
science and organisation. The great lesson that we have to learn from the West is the 
Tirtne of organ&ed effort. It is the capacity for organised work that tells. The revolving 
ages have emphasised with every turn of the cycle that scientific and organised effort is the 
only effective means of progress. the tests we have to apply to the situation are these, 
flas your emotion or sentiment led you firstly to the formation of good habits of per- 
sonal oondnot f Secondly, has it enabled you to learn team work ? The life of Indian 
students has not been a success from this point of view. In the European Ueiversities there 
are Union societies, boat clubs, cricket clubs which are more than a century old and 
which own large properties. Have you anything corresponding to that in India f Can 
you say that your societies or other volunteer organisations function even for a few years 
without interruption 1 If yon develop the spirit and discipline required for sports clubs 
and debating societies which would last— that would be a valuable trait. Then again 
Oambridge and Oxford, though they do not talk of self-sacrifice, they have been main- 
taining for the last 80 or 40 years settlements in the poorer districts of London in 
which nndergraduates carry on social service. Our college students have done very 
little in this direction. From the point of view of sustained organisation we have cut a 
very sorry figure. In these annual Conferences we gather like clouds, precipitate a 
downpour of speohes and resolutions and disappear. What you should do is to organise 
a Central All-Orissa Students' Union which will carry on organised work throughont 
the year. It seems to be effectual. If a Conference meets under the auspices of a well- 
organised and permanent Union it will be good for both, I am told yonr teachers 
hesitate to take part in these extra-mural activities of students f They shonld identify 
themselves with all aspects of student life. Even with sncb limitations we can build up 
•nitablc societies. The president should be one of yonr leading publicists or Principal, 
Yice-Presidents some leading publicists, Principals, Read- masters and some senior students, 
Tmainrer, one of yonr pnblio men or a teacher. I advise students not to have anything 
to do with the purse. Moreover if you want stability of organisation, finance, must to 
left in the hands of a permanent element and not of students whose college career is 
normally one of only four years. But the students mast be associated as corrt'Sponding 
secretaries with the permanent Secretary, 1 suggest also that in connection with each 
high school yon have a nnlon tbos composed of the gentlemen, the staff and the students. 
Similarly in oonneotion with your colleges. Ton are fortunate in that yon have only 
one First Grade College which shonld be strengthened . Even in high schools one thing 
most be done. The Municipal Chairman, the Taluk Board President and practical admi- 
nistrators shonld give talks to the boys on the existing facts of the several departmws. 
The Revenne Offloer might tell them about revenue laws, your Municipal Chairman 
mnnieipal laws, and diffionlties in oolleoting the taxes if he stands as a 
eleotion. In the colleges, nnioiis under the gnfdanoe of the Central Union 
take a more ambitions programme. I would suggest sports such as Hockey, Or icx , 
Football, etc. Yon can beve matches between one grade and another and one oo lege 
another. Ton cannot develop this side of stndent life too much. You can also arra a 
for lectnres and debates on enrrent questions, Praotieal civics may be taken up 
night daues and rnral edneation attempted, 

(Here be gave details of the organisation proposed). . . . 

He then oontinned : — Take up one or two villages In whioh to deliver lectures du a 
yonr vacation on snbjeots like Indian History, Indian Geography. 1 can giro you • 
legnlar programme in ease yon decide to organise. 
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Gnrioiity Is ft strong element in rnrftLohftrftoter end they would like to know whot 
yon young fellows hftve eome to say. It will alto be an ednoation to yon and bring yon 
into tonoh with real life. Avoid politios and propaganda. Give knowledge and tmst to 
its creative propensity. Knowledge easily becomes a motive force. Now do not think of 
politics and propaganda bat broadcast knowledge in the villages daring the vacations. 
Elementary science, hygiene, histories of different religions, geography of India and snob 
sabjects are enongh. It each college stadent can take np two villages per vacation and 
spend a fortnight in each village, the total nnmber of villages taken np will be qaite 
large. Since 1924 1 have been very anzions to get some students to take np this work, 
and see what can be done. Bitting together, criticising elders, ezponnding big ideals, 
passing resolntions and then going home and doing nothing is no nse. So far as social 
service work and the village lecturing work are concerned, I apeak from p»*aotlcal 
experience and ftssnrc yon that under my scheme and prooednre*yoar stndies won't suffer 
in the least. 

I know Orissa is the poorest province in India. Tonr distress is great. I am told 
yonr despair is greater, that yon are of a hopeless temperament. Poverty and other 
diffioalties are a call for more and better organised vigour. Yon should not despair. 
Never despair. The Bengalees were derided as cowards by llaoauiay, Rippling and other 
Western writers. For a long time the fiction was spread that the Bengalees were a very 
timid people. Has not Bengal conquered that base imputation by her heroic actions f Oan 
you not similarly vindicate yourselves. Yon excel in the power of yonr affections. Yon 
have a big heart and yon must make it a stout one as wAl. There is no need to despair, 

I want yonr teachers to be associated with all these unions. If they refuse, march 
under other leaders. But yon should so conduct this organisation as to remove all suspicion 
of political propaganda so that men of all parties might be with yon. Oharge it with the 
spirit of pore humanitarian service. 


Resolution, 

The following resolntion as redrafted by the president was passed by the Oonfersnee 

The Conference after considering the statement made by the President regarding tbs 
necessity for a standing organisation of Oriya students and bis proposals for the formation 
of students’ onions, passed the following resolutions : 

There shall be a Central Union of All-Orissa students with headquarters at Cuttack 
with federated onions at college and high school centres. 

College Unions The organisation shall be on the same model as above excepting 
that the Secretary or Secretaries shall be students of the colleges concerned and there shall 
also be a Managing Committee composed of students. 

High School Unions There shall be some organisation as above. Admissions are 
to be confined to IV form and upwards. 

There should be no oflloers of the Conference as heretofore but a special President 
should be chosen for each annual General Conference. Snob Conferences shall bo orga- 
nised by the Central Union, the President of which will open the proceedings of the annual 
General Conference and make a statement on the progress made during the year. 

Funds shall be raised by small subsoriptions from students and donations from the 
public. 

The progress reports of each union may be published in the Orissa papers. 

A provisional committee with power to add to their nnmber be appointed and 
requested to organise unions on the above general model and send quarterly reports of 
progress to the President. 

As Close co-operation between the teachers, students and public is necessary, teachers 
should be invited to accept places of responsibility and help in conducting the unions. 

The C. P. & Berar Students' Conference. 

The 0. P. A Berar Students* Conferenm was held at Amraoti on the IBT A SND 
BBOBMBEB 1929 under the presidentship of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. The president in 
the course of his speech said 

What we want is an awakening from within, which will bring about a radicat 
transformation of our life. Tinkering reform will not do— superficial remedies will be 
of no avail, Wha t is wanted is a transfiguration of our whole life.— ft eompleli 
revolution, if yon will. Do not fight shy of the word * revolution.* We may differ in our 
conception of * revolution ’ but 1 have yet to see a living human being who does not believe 
in revolution. There ii no inherent diibrenoe between ** evolution *' and ^ revolution.*’ 
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BeTolntlon ii eTolatfon oompreAit^d into a shorter period; evolution ii revolntion spread 
oot over a longer period. Both evolution and revolotion imply change and progress and 
in nature there is room for both, la /act, nature cannot do without either. 

I have said that we shall have to alter many of our notions of good and bad, I have 
also said that we want a radical transformation of our whole life. This is necessary if 
we are to become great as a nation and occupy a seat of honour among the foremost 
nations of the world. Life has meaning, worth and significance only if It is lived for 
the sake of an ideal, A nation need not live — in fact it has nn right to live — if it does 
not want to progress and should achieve greatness merely to fulfil a selfish national 
purpose ; it should aspire to become great in order to make humanity great — so that 
the world may become ultimately a bc^tter and a happier place to dwell in. 

India possesses all the resources, intellectnal, moral and material, which go to make 
a people great. And India is still living, in spite of her hoary antiquity, because she 
has to become great once again — b< cause she bas a mission to perform. India’s mission 
Is firstly to save herself and thereafter to make her contribution ^o the sum-total of the 
culture and civilisation of the world. In spite of balf-a-hundred handicaps, India’s 
contribution to-day is by no means a small one. Just imagine for a moment what her 
contribution would be, if she were free to develop her life accord ing to her own genius. 

I am sure that our people can achieve wonders if only «re could be roused to 
ceaseless activity. I am also sore that once we are thoroughly roused, we shall be able 
to outrun even the progressive nations of to-day the hustlers from the West.** All 
that we want is a magic wand by wkving which our whole life could be galvanised. The 
French Philosopher, Bergson, has talked of the elan vital ^* — the vital impetus— which 
moves the whole world to activity and progress. What is the ** elan vital ** of oar 
national life t It is the desire for freedom, for expansion, for self-rxpression. The 
counterpart of this desire is revolt against bondage. If you want to be free, yon must revolt 
against the bondage that surrounds you — and if yon revolt against bondage and revolt 
successfully, yon are bound to win your freedom. 

Except those whose moral sense is altogether dead, every human being is bound 
to feel, more or lees, the pangs of slavery and the humiliation of servitude. When this 
feeling becomes acute, slavery and bondage become intolerable and one develops a strong 
desire to throw off the yoke of servitude. This desire is further heightened by a taste of 
the joy of freedom, either through personal experience of free countries or throueh study 
and imagination of the happy conditions that result from freedom. The psycbological 
aspect of ** tapasya ** in the cause of oor country’s salvation oonsists in making our mind 
more and more sensitive to national humiliation and racial disoriminatioD and in inten- 
sifying our desire for freedom. This can bo effected by the study of history, observation of 
onr present-day degradation, contemplation of the ideal of life and above all by comparing 
conditions prevkiling noder the regime of servitude with those prevailing under the 
reign of freedom. 

Baptism, initiation, ** deeksha ” etc. have to me but one meaning— vis., consecration 
of onr life at the alter of freedom. Complete self-consecration will not be poHsible in a day. 
But as we become more and more imbued with the desire for freedom we shall get a 
taste of joy unspeakable and we shall realise more and more that life has a meaning 
and a purpose. A revolution will set in — our thoughts, feelings and aspirations will 
undergo a transformation. Only one thing in life will have value for ns — vis. Freedom ; 
and out' inner life will be so metamorphosed or recreated as to conform to that ideal. The 
experience of this gradual transformation is almost indesoribable. When this transforma- 
tion is complete, we shall be reborn; we shall be •‘dwijas*’ in the real sense of the 
term. Thereafter we shall think, feel and even dream only of freedom and all oar 
activity will be permeated with but one desire— the desire to attain freedom. In a word 
we shall become freedom-intoxicated human beings who live, move and have their being 
only in freedom. 

Once the desire for fr<*edom is enkindled in our hearts, it will need an adequate 
instrument in order to fnlfll itself. For this purpose all our faculties, physical, intellectual 
and moral — will have to be requisitioned. We shall have to unlrarn much of what we nave 
learnt and learn for the first time what we never were taught. The body and Uie mina 
will have to undergo a new course of training and discipline in order to be fit ror 
task of achieving freedom. The external aspect of our life will alto change. Lo* Ji 
ease and comfort will have to be abandoned, new modes of life will have to be adop 
and old habits shunned. Thus will onr whole life become a purified instrument for 
pnrpose of attaining freedonou . 

Man is after all a social being. His self-fnlfilmenft is not possible If h« „nt 
Ifom the rest of society. The individnal depends mnoh for bis growth and deveiopm 
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on Booiety, M loofety does on the fndividnal. Farther, the progress of the indWidnal 
does not possess mnoh value if it does not carry with it the progress of society as a whole. 
An i<1sal which is accepted by an individnal reclnse, bat is rejected by society and is 
not therefore embodied in onr corporate li^e — has not mnch worth. If freedom is to be 
the cardinal principle of oar Jife->*tbe “ elan vital ** of all oar activity — it shoald also 
be made the basis of social reoonstr notion. It will be seen at once that if the principle 
of freedom is to be applied to society and made the fnndamental basis of the society of 
the fntnre—it will mean nothing short of social revnlntion. Freedom for the whole of 
society will mean freedom for woman as well as for man — freedom for the depressed 
classes and not merely for the higher castes — freedom for the poor and not merely for 

rich freedom for the old'; in other words, freedom for all sections, for all minorities 

and for all individuals. Thus freedom implies rqaality and equality connotes fraternity. 
To free society, therefore, woman will have to be given an*eqoal stains with man, in 
law as well as in social matters ; the social barriers which pnt the brand of inferiority 
on certain sections or ctfstee owing to their birth, will have ‘to be rnthlegsly demolished ; 
the inequalities of wealth which stand in the way of social advancement will have to bo 
removed and equal opportunities for education and development will have to be given to 
all * youth must no longer be considered a crime and young men and yonng women 
will have to be given the responsibility of reconstructing society and of carrying on 
the administrition. In society, in the body politic and in the economic world, each 
individual should be as free as any other and shou^ enjoy the samt statos. Eqaal 
opportunities for all, equitable distribution of wealth, abolition of all social barriers, 
inctnding caste and emancipation from foreign rule these should be some of the basic 
principles of the new society we want to build. 

Concluding bis speech Sj Bose said that the vision of a FREE INDJA which he 
has dreamt is a perfect synthesis of all that is good in the East and in the West.** 
Ae the heirs of a free India the students have to train themselves in such a manner 
as to be the pioneers in the social reconstruction and torch-bearers in the path to 
Fr<>edom. Th§ path to Fraodom is no doubt but a thorny path but it is ihs path to ImmortaUty 
Ua<Sng to plory imptrishabla Studants of Indm unita% “ form a happy band and mardi 
shouldar to shouldar along i(s ndbla pathV 

Resolutiona. 

The lowing are eome of the important resolutions which were passed by the Con- 
ference 

(1) This Conference of the students of the Central Provinces and Berar places on 
record its deep sorrow at the roost lamentable demise of the late Lala Lajpatrai which 
occurred a year ago at a time when a patriot and a leader of his type was badly needed 
for the enantry*8 struggle. 

(2) The Conference pays its respectful homage to the hallowed memory of the great 
martyr Jatlndranath Das who was a student of the Bangabusi College of Calcntta at the 
time of bis arrest and calls upon the stndents of India to emulate the example of self- 
sacrifice and suffering set by him. 

(3) This Conference is strongly of opinion that the goal of the Indian people shonld 
be Complete Independanoe and that they shoald not be content with anything short of 
Complete Independence. 

(4) This Conference has learnt with great pleasure the soocess achieved by the 
students of Calcutta, Abmedabad, Oomilla, Nagpur and other places in the struggle to 
assert their rights which were sought to be denied by the authorities. This Conference 
farther urges upon all stndents to rise to vindicate their self-respect and their right 
whenever and wherever they happen to be violated. 

(®) T^^s Conference pays respectful homage to all those patriots who, in the service 
of their country, either laid down their lives or suffered and are suffering imprisonment 
or have been living as exiles abroad. This Conference further condemns the system of 
uovernni^nt which has been responsible for so much suffering. 

# ft Conference requests the students of 0, P. and Berar to get rid of the tempta- 
on of (Government service and devote themselves more and more to national service. 



All Bengal Sjiudents* Conference. 

It WM an Inspiring address that Dr. Mohammad Alam deliTsred at Myrnentlngh on 
the BOTH SEPTEMBER 1929 as President of the All-Bengal Students* Oonferenoe. 

He addr<*8sed the gathering as “ My young mates of the Prison ** and said ** the 
fetters of Iron and prison walls provide ns with a community of equal status.** He 
wondered •• how this community is ignored by those who to their best but meanest 
advantage preach oommnnallsm.** 

Referring to the Congress challenge to the Burfauoraoy and the fateful day of 
January 1, 1930, he eahorted his andienoe to prepare for the grrat fight that was coming. 
He did not know what the command of the Congress would be but 1 should only be 
prepared to lay my life and property both at the disposal of the commanders and await 
their orders in full obedience.*' 

Dr. Alam paid glowing tributes to the memory of Jatilhdranath whose death he 
was not sure whether to rejoice or grieve over. ** Who says Das is dead ’*, be asked. 
< * His soul is working in the Punjab and his body which we sent for cremation to you 
produced those flames in burning wherein 1 can visualise the tottering of the mightiest 
imperialism of the world.*' 

Coming to the question of preparation he made a vigorous plea for the abolition of 
commnnalism from the country in fvery shape and form. He said 

Tonr first step in the preparation for the Swaraj struggle must be to abolish 
eommunalism from this country in every shape and form. Up with your arms against 
this greatest enemy of Indiai with the fullest strength and vigour of youth. To revolt 
and rebel, I have often said, is the privilege of youth and yon have got it. But revolt 
against this commnnalism and rebel against this pernicious evil; This demon has eaten 
up every fibre of our body politic, and it most be annihilated now. We can tolerate it 
no longer. Let the young men of India boldly face their worst foe, and kill it before the 
1st of January 1930, Yon can, then, ask for anything, and it is yours. Ton have to 
change the mentality of the whole country, and it is not an easy task. The poison of 
eommunalism is so sweet that the more we eat of it, the more we like to have it in greater 
quantity. Every one of ns seens to have a substantial touch of it, but we do not realise 
it. Many of our national leaders even are not free from this contagion, and I have often 
observed that many who talk against commnnalism are themselves badly affected by it, 
though nnoonsoionsly perhaps. 

** Friends, we have been fighting too long over methods of killing a goat whilst others 
have been busy in the meantime to conquer the forces of Nature. We have carried the 
humbug of commnnalism too far. Your national conscience should revolt at the oommnnal 
division of the free giftsiof nature. When do yon propose dividing the air into Hindu 
Hava and Musalman Hava f Stick to your religion with the greatest pleasure, and do 
not prove false in your relation with the Maker. But religion is not antagonistic with 
nationalism or love of country. Produce nationalism in the country and banish oom- 
mnnalism therefrom. The controversy whether yon belong first to your religion or to the 
country is not only fallacious, but mischievous as well, because it produces a oorrapt 
mentality. Oommnnalism as understood in Indis is a misoonoeption altogether. Oommo- 
naiism here we get by inheritanoe. It is developed in denominational institutions, foste red 
by separate electorates and patronised by the Government. We are living in a vicious 
eirole and transmit the evils to onr generations. 

Nationalism at heart and Ehaddar are the two requisites for national soldiers in the 
nest fight for the freedom of India. The first wave of a non-violent revolution movement 
in the shape of non-oo-operation passed long ago, without reaohing the mark.. The smna 
wave is in sight, and is expected to carry ns ashore. Will you prepare yourself as nations 
soldiers for the coming fight and produce tbe two requisites in yourselves f 

Origin of Student Movement in Bengal* 

In this eonneotion, it would be interesting reading to trace the origin of 
Movement fn Bengal. It may be remembered that daring the Swadeshi day^ 
of the Anti-partition, Bengal was in a state of ferment which did not leave the stnden 
mnnity nntonohed. Along with other people, tbe students of Bengal joined the stru^ie ^ 

made a notbale contrlbation to the popnlnr victory. The idea of harnefslng the p ^ 

impnlses of the students by forming a permanent stndenta* organisation louna a 
with some pnblie men and a Students Association wm formed. 
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Sabieqaentij the [Mirtition of Bengal wm annulled by the OoTernment and the 
ferment of the partition days died ont« People took to their neaal avocatione and the 
itndente left politioa for books, onivertity honours and saoofssful careers Their interest 
in politict became limited to books on political economy or philosophy— in other words, 
the interest became purely aoademieal. There were, no doubt, studeotB who. led astray 
bT their emotional fervonr. Joined rcTolotionary societies and committed acts of violence 
in the hope that it might help in the emancipation of their motherland and some 
of them had to pay the extreme penalty of law. They suffered and sacrificed but all 
that was not student movement. Then came the Non-co-operation movement. The 
sage of Gujerat waved bis magic wand and awakened the country from its age-long 
stupor. There are very few parallels of this great movement in the history of the world. 
It was' a mass movement embracing every section of the population. The simple studfnt in 
bis class room, the middle-aged teacher with a large family, tjae lawyer in the lawcourt, 
the peasant in the fields and the labourer in the factory— the call reached every one and 
sent a thrilling, maddening impulse through every heart. A new vision of a regenerated 
India goaded the people ou a thorny and perilous path. At the call of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other leaders, students came out of their schools and colleges in their thousands 
and Joined the national movement, borne of them did good work— others could not do 
much, perhaps, owing to lack of opportunities, but in any case, the part played by the 
etodent community in the Non-co-operation Movement was, by no means, insignificant. 

Then, after the Non-co-operation Movement was suspended and the country reverted 
to its normal condition, the students once more went badk to their books and classroom 
lectuns. But the idea of harnessing the youthful energy and rich idealism of students 
was not entirely lost sight of and the impact of new movements in different countries 
fostered and stimulated it The student movement in Bussia, Germany, China and 
Egypt placed before the Indian student a new philosophy of life and a new line 
of action. The fact that this ancient country, enfeebled by years has got to be re- 
juvenated and that the students, in addition to their academic work, must take some 
part in the movement for national regeneration, was realised by some thinkers and 
workers and attempts were being made to build up an active organisation of students. 
But the environs were not congenial and the movem''nt could not make much headway. 
The All-India students' Convention was first held at Nagpur. It was hdd at Madras 
also. Conferences of the students of Bengal were held at Berajgunj, Farid pur and Erlsh- 
nagai and attempts made for the formation of a provincial students' organisation. 

Things were going on in a humdrum way when a sudden change was brought about 
rather unexpectedly. The Simon Commission landed at Bombay on the 8rd February, 1928 
and in response to a mandate from the Indian National Congress, there was a spoutaneons 
Hartal all over the country and the students also took part in the Hartal. For this they 
were the victims of repression from which grew a spirit of solidarity amongst them hitherto 
inconceivable. Some enthusiastic students, with a view to utilising this new spirit for 
the benefit of the student community and the country, formed the Students' Organising 
Committee. This committee was formed by taking represenrativee from almost all the 
colleges of Calootta and did a good deal of propaganda work to popnlarise the student 
movement. It drafted the constitution of the All Bengal Btodents' Association and organised 
the All Bengal Students* Conference. This Conference which was held on the 22 Septem- 
ber 1928 under the presidency of Pandit Jawabarlal Nebrn was of a highly representative 
cbaiaoter and was a nniqne sneoese and it bronght into existence the All Bengal Btodents* 
Association. The idea that was in the minds of the organisers of this association was to 
develop a country wide organisation entirely immnned and controlled by students which 
will bring about a true student movement in the country. 



The All India Trade Union Congress. 

The tenth session of the All India Trade Union Congress opened at Nagpur 
on the 30TH NOVEMBER 1929 in the afternoon under the presi 'entship of 
Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru. Messages from the League Against Imperiali 8 m 4 the British 
Trade Union Congress, the Second International, the Independent Labour Party, 
the Workers’ Welfare League were read. Messages from the Meerut prisoners 
which asked the Congress to get the repressive legislations against the working 
class movement repealed and evolve a militant programme waS loudly cheered. 

Prior to the holding of the open Session the Executive Council met in the 
morning. On the motion of Mr. Deshpande, Secretary, the Girhi Kamgar Union 
the Committee passed by a majority a resolution for the rejection of the Nehru 
Report which was, in their opinion, meant to perpetuate the British Imperialism 
in India and urged boycott of the Whitley Commission. 

A heated discussion lasting over two hours centred round the resolution 
moved by Mr. Deshpande for the affiliation of the Trade Union Congress to the 
Pan-Pacific Secretariat. The House by majority passed the resolution. 

This gave rise to speculations as . to the effect of passing the resolution, 
for the Pan-Pacific Secretariat was under the control of the Third International. 
Feeling was running high among the delegates who did not support Mr. 
Deshpande’s resolution. 

In the afternoon, at Mr. Joshi’s bun glow a conference of a large number 
of Trade Unionists was held at which it was decided thar they would not parti- 
cipate in the proceedings of the Congress. The Conference was attended among 
otners by Messrs. Giri, Shivarao, Dewan Chamanlal, Messrs. Mrtnalkanti Bose, 
Bakhale, K. C. Roy Choudhury and Latafat Hossain. Mr. Mrinalkanti Bose and 
the Bengal delegates wanted time to consider whether they would sign the 
statement of Mr. Joshi and others. -Subsequently they put in a statement of 
their own. 

In the meanwhile the Executive Committee meeting, which was to be held 
at 2 p.m-, met at 2 p.m. On hearing of tbe decision of Mr. Joshi and others 
not to participate in the proceedings of the Trade Union Congress the supporters 
of the Pan-Pacific resolution wanted to withdraw the same at the open session 
of the Congress on the next day. The Executive Committee meeting was very 
thinly attended, their number not exceeding ^5. Some representatives of Bengal 
Union walked out.ot the meeting as a protest against the action of the supporters 
of the Pan-Pacific resolution. The committee then sleeted Mr Gin walla as Presi- 
dent and Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose as General Secretary for the next year. 

The open session of the Trade Union Congress was held at 3 p.m., on 
the 1ST DECEMBER, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presiding. The President 
first read out the statement of Mr. Joshi, Dewan Chamanlal, Mr. ShivaraoaM 
others and then the statement of Messrs. Mrinal Kanti Bose, K. C. ‘Mitter, K. C. 
Roy Choudhury and others as also the third statement from the representatives 
of the Indian Seamen, Mariners and Quarter Masters Unions. There 
excitement when the statements were being read and it was felt that a split nau 
occurred. ^ 

In the open session Mr. Deshpande, mover of the Pan-Pacific resolution in 
the Executive Committee, withdrew his resolution. mallv 

The resolutions adopted by the Executive Committee were then forma y 
moved and recorded without speeches in a thin house. . Qhiva 

Mr. Joshi, Dewan Chamanlal and Messrs. Mrinalkanti Bose, 

Rao, K. C. Roy Choudhury, Aftabali and others made statements and wito 
from the Congress. . . • 

The election of office-bearers by the Executive Council was set 
open session and Sj Subhas Chandra Bose was elected President, Mr. p 
Secretary and Mr. Ginwala, Treasurer. The Congress then dispersed. 



THE PRESlDENTUL AbDRESS 

The Prcsiden.tial Address. 

In the course of his address as President of the Trade Union Congress 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru observed : — 

The last decade has seen strange happenings in India. New forces and 
ideas have arisen and have come into play even in our ancient country. They 
threaten not only the present political structure, under which India has suffered 
so long, but. also the social and economic structure. In the political field we have 
seen the ideology and practice of direct action displace the slow and ineffective 
methods of an earlier generation. We have seen the growth of a great movement 
which convulsed the country anvi shook the foundations of British rule in 
India, and then weakened and gave place to reaction and mutual strife. We 
see it again gathering in strength for another and more (fSwerful and determined 
move forward. ^ 

Growth of the Labour Movement. 

But great as has been the political achievement of the last decade no less 
remarkable has been the growth of the labour movement in India. None of 
us can call oiir Trade Union movement lo-day strong or ready for successful 
battle. But, who can deny that during a few short years we have covered 
ground, which it took generations in other co»ntries to traverse ? In spite pf 
the great poverty of the W(Drker and the fear born of slavery that possesses 
him and makes it difficult to organise him ; in spite of political difficulties 
which a foreign Government is ever placing in his way ; in spite of the preoc 
cupation of the country as a whole with the national struggle, there has 
developed rapiiUy a class-c oniscious an 1 militant and aggressive spirit in the 
Indian worker. This spirit has led him to numerous strikes, sometimes ill-con- 
ceived j often with failure as certain goil but nothing daunted he has gone 
on ahead. If he has weakened, it has, not unoften, been due to the weakness 
of his leaders. 

And yet the movement is weak and the work that has been done is exceed- 
ingly little, and how much remains? The fact that I stand here to-day and 
address you as your president is itself a sign of your weakness. Why should 
I, a new-comer to the Labour movement, and one, who whatever hiS sympathies 
may be is not one of you and has not suffered as you have done in field and 
factory, why should I preside over your deliberations? At your command I am 
here, and I am grateful for this honour and the confidence which it implies. 
But you could have given no greater sign of the infancy and weekness of your 
movement. I shall welcome the day when the worker from the mine and the 
fectory and the field stands in this place which I occupy to-day, and when 
and those who are like me, take a secondary place in your counsels. Only 
then will you be able to speak with confidence and pride of your labour move- 
ment ; only then will the true voice of the worker be heard from your forums 
and council halls. 

Objective of National Freedom. 

Our country to<day is under the domination of another and the sentiment 
h strong. It is natural that the best and bravest in the country 

snould strive for national freedom, but to how many of our workers does this make 
down by poverty and by forces which seem to be unconquerable, 
with the daily struggle for wages and bread ever before us, how can we think 
ot larger issues ? And yet we cannot afford to ignore them for our future is 
k ^ bound up with them. The lot of the worker cannot be improvied 
much by charity nor by the goodwill of an employer or even of a Government. 

k ® know. It is the system that is wrong, the 

lahni™ f on the exploitation of the few and the prostitution of 

* ** system which is the natural out-come of capitalism and 
iwrialism and if you would do away with this system you will have to root out 
”^P*J^V*™ nnd imperialism and substitute a saner and a healthier order, 
thcr® k* *“**.*^®n* lhat you should have? It will not profit you much if 

e IS a Change in your masters and your miseries continue. You will not 
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rejoice if a handful of Indians become high officers of the State or draw bigger 
dividends, and your miserable conditions' remain, ani your body breaks down 
through incessant toil and staryation and the lamp of your soul goes out. You 
want a living wage and not a dying wage. You want to prevent the exploita- 
tion of roan and to ensure equal opportunities and fair conditions of living for 
all. It is certain that this cannot be done under the existing system 

We are often accused of preaching the class war and of widening the 
distance between the classes. The distance is wide enough, thanks to capitalism, 
and nothing can beat the record of capitalism in that respect. But those who 
accuse us are singularly unseeing and ignorant of what goes on around them. 
Is it the socialist or the communist who separates the classes and preaches 
discontent or the capitalist and imperialist who by his policy and methods has 
reduced the great majority of mankind into wage slaves who are worse even 
in many ways than the slaves of old. The class war is none of our creation. 
It is the creation of capitalism and so long as capitalism endures it will endure. 
For those who are on the top it is easy to ignore it and to preach moderation 
and goodwill. But the goodwill does not induce these self-proclaimed well- 
wishers of ours to get off our backs and shoulders. They only shout the louder 
from the eminence which they have acquired at our cost. The class war has 
existed and exists to-day. By our trying ostrich-like to ignore it, we do not 
get rid of it. Only by our removong the causes are we likely to bring peace. 

This ideal then we must ever keep before us and we must try to get our 
national movement also to adopt it. It may be that before we can attain 
our full ideal we may be able to gain somewhat better conditions for labour 
and more opportunities for organising them. These will bring only some little 
relief but we cannot refuse anything that brings some comfort to the unhappy 
"worker. But we cannot at the same time work for such petty relief or com- 
promise on them. For us the objective can only be a new order under which 
the worker will have true freedom and opportunity of growth. 

The Whitley Enquiry. 

To-day you have an immediate problem facing you and you may want 
me to say something about in on this occasion. Some of you have already 
decided on your lines of action. Others have not done so. Meanwhile the 
Labour Commission is going its way and recording evidence as is offered to it. 
In considering whether we should co-operate with the Commission or not we 
have to bear in mind many things. Some of these I shall place before you. 

Let us consider the circumstances under which the Labour Commission 
has been appointed. The much advertised Labour Government is in office in 
England, and Labour everywhere should ordinarily rejoice. But its past record, 
specially in regard to India, it is difficult to forget. Its present record is fresh 
in our memory. Having reached the promised land they seem to be pntent 
with remaining there and not to do anything which might imperil their existence. 
We are told from day to day that their intentions are of the best, but what c^ 
they do with a hostile majority in Parliament ? Meanwhile, like the newly rich, 
their chief aim appears to be to prove to the world that they are as sober and 
respectable as those who are the inheritors of wealth When Prime Minister 
MacDonald speaks in America or in Geneva is it the socialist pr . 
that is speaking? He speaks as the representative of Imperialist 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain could be no fitter representative. 
at the Hague forgets his socialism and stands for the prestige of John wui 
and the glory of the Union Jack. The very triumph^of the Labour j.- 

policy, such as they arc, are the triumphs of imperialist policy. Is it any wona 
that Mr. Stanley Baldwin has congratulated Mr. MacDonald for his ®“°Pl . 
of Conservatism? Or that Mr. Winston Churchill has tauntingly pror®*®®“ . 
his cordial cooperation in the Government’s self-imposed task for 

out the Conservatives’ policy and making the world easier if not wier 
capitalism?” Or that Mr. Lloyd George should call Mr. MacDonald *“® . .u* 
of the Conservatives?” We know the part played by Mf; British 

appointment of the Simon Commission, in spite of the resolutions of tne 
liabour Party pledging itself to self-detffirmination in India. We ano 
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his part in the Chinese crisis when British troops were sent to Shanghai, and 
in the Egyptian crisis when British dreadnought^ and cruisers went to Alexandria 
to overawe the Egyptian Parliament into suspending a measure dealing with 
internal order. 

Recently there has been an impression that the Labour Government has 
pursued a liberal policy in Egypt and elsewhere. So far as India is concerned, 

I shall refer to it later. In Egypt the best judges are the Egyptian people and 
it appears that they do not approve cf the draft Anglo-Egyptian treaty. In 
China extra-territoriality still continues and in Palestine we nave recently seen 
the policy of national suppression of the Arabs. 

The Labour Party in England, under Mr. MacDsnald’s guidance, was the 
complacent partner of the Tory party in their Imperialist policy. Now that it 
is itself in the seat of authority it is taking a lead in formulating that very 
policy. And this policy is all the more dangerous and deceptive because it is 
clothed in honeyed language. Calling itself socialist, it has betrayed the princi- 
ples of socialism ? Calling itself the friends of freedom in other lands and of 
internationalism, it has acted in a rigidly national and imperialist way and 
has forfeited all claim to the confidence of the Indian people. 

Prosecution of Indian Labodr Leaders. 

The Labour Commission is sent to India. Was it as an earnest of peace and 
goodwill to the suffering workers and a promise of better times to come? If 
so, the ways of the British Government are strange and past all under-standing. 
We have had in India during the past year a general offensive against Labour 
in which the government and the employees have joined hands and co-operated * 
together. The Trades Disputes Act and the Public Safety Ordinance were 
the firs» contributions of the Government of India. Then followed the trial 
of the thirty-two labour leaders and workers in Meerut and large number of 
individual cases against labour workers. Ihis trial, as you know, has attracted 
a great deal of attention not only in India, but in foreign countries. It 
has now after prolonged sittings arrived at the end of the first stage, that 
of the magisterial enquiry. Apart from the more important considerations in 
the case, you will observe what vast sums the government is spending in trying 
to put down respected leaders of the Labour Movement. You will join with 
me, 1 have no doubt, in sending them and all other comrades of ours, who are 
being proceeded against or have been convicted for their labour activities, 
our fraternal greetings and good wishes. 

These are the conditions that face us. Are they the forerunners of peace or 
of strife ? And yet we are asked to believe in the bonafides of the Labour 
Government and to co-operate with the Whitley Commission. Some of the 
respected leaders of our movement are in fact so co-operating and I for one will 
not easily consider them wrong. But with all respect to them I do submit to vou 
that it is utterly wrong for us to offer this co-operation. Indeed the time nas 
come when we should make it perfectly clear that we cannot co operate with 
any such commission or with the British Government that appoints them. 

Question of Affiliation. 

The question of affiliation troubles us. If I may v enture to suggest it would 
be best for us not to be affiliated to either International. So far as the Second 
International is concerned the proximity and the occupancy of office in various 
countries has made its leaders betray their principles and to become the 
exponents of a new type of Imperialism, Labour Imperialism, which may not 
speak in the accents of the Tories but which is none the less thorough. The 
mam pre occupation of the Second International is no longer the fight against 
capitalism but the fight against communism. And, in particular, India and 
* countries have been studiously ignored by it and at every vital 

step It has sided with the forces ranged against us. I am quite convinced that 
we should not affiliate ourselves with it, and to do so would be disastrous 
to our cause. 

ourselves to the Third International? Recently all 
anner of threats have been held out to those who may do fo. 1 hope this 
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Consfrets is strong enough to ignore them and to act regardless of them. It is 
obvious, however, that affiliatidn with the Third International is largely a 
gesture because under the present circumstances it is not easy for us, with 
various Government restrictions, to develop contact with the Communist 
International. There is another difficulty that I feel. Personally, I am a strong 
admirer of the general trend of policy in Russia. Soviet Russia to-day, in 
spite of heavy blunders and many sins, holds out the bright promise of a 
better day to the world at large and to the worker specially, more than any 
other country. The great experiment has already succeeded in some measure 
and it would be a tragedy if anything happened which interfered with it or 
put a stop to it. With my sympathy for the Communist view point, however, 
I must confess that I do not appreciate many of their methods. The history of 
the past few years in China and else-where has shown tha^ these methods have 
failed and often brought reaction in their train. To affiliate with the Third 
International must mean an adoption of their methods in their entirety. I do 
not think this is desirable for us and 1 would therefore respectfully recommend 
to this Congress not to affiliate itself to either International. This does not of 
course mean that we should not develop contacts with them whenever desirable. 

Round-Table Conference. 

Recently, we have had a new diversion. The Labour Government has offered 
some kind of a conference at some time or other, to discuss something connected 
with India’s future constitution. In spite of the vagueness of everything in 
this announcement it created some excitement, which is rapidly cooling as 
subsequent events have revealed the true inwardness of the situation. I shall 
have something to say about this in another place a few weeks hence and I shall 
content myself here with some brief remarks. Those of us who stood by indepen- 
dence stand by it still. We do so not because we want isolation from other 
countries, but because we want the freedom to change the structure under 
which the worker is exploited. The Labour movement is above all international. 
It seeks to build society on a co-operative basis not only in the national, but 
also in the wider international sphere. And political freedom means nothing 
toil if the present exploitation is to continue. That position it cannot give 
up and no individuals have the right to compromise it. And by that position 
those who stand b^ independence stand to-day and nothing that has happened 
has made any difference to it. The time is fast approaching when our profes- 
sions will be put to the test of action and suffering. And the measure of your 
earnestness and your desire for real freedom will be the measure of the deeds 
that you can do and not the strong language that you may use. 

So I would beg of you to prepare yourselves for the struggle that looms 
ahead and not to lose yourself in mutual conflict and barren strife. 

Pt. Jawaharlal on the Split. 

The following statement of Pandii Jawaharlal Nehru is an admirable 
summing up of the situation in the Trade Union Congress and of the important 
i ncidents that led to the split. * 

Unlike the National Congress, the TraJc Union Congress elects its Presi- 
dent for a year at the conclusion of its annual session. The President, so elected, 
presides at the next annual session. I was elected President last year at 
Jharia, and my presidentship terminated at Nagpur, where Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was elected President for the next year. I was a new-comer to the Labour 
movement, and it has been a great privilege for me to come in contact 
leaders and its rank and file. Especially, do I value having met and worked 
with real workers who are gtadually coining to the front as Trade ' 

develops. Although, as subsequent events have shown, the Indian Laoo 
movement is showing signs of cleavage, it was my honour and privilege to n 
had the co-operation of both sections, and I am very grateful to all my cwieag 
for it. I am particularly grateful to Mr^ N. M. Joshi and Mr. R. R* oak ♦ 
General Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the T, U* ft, during the past y 

for their uniform courtesy and co*operation* 
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I had hoped in my president ikl address that the threatened split would not 
occur, but even before I had a chance of deii^ring this address, the cleavage 
developed, and widened as a result of the decisions of the Executive Council 
which met before an open session. I deeply regret that this should have been so, 
for I realise that our Labour movement can ill-afford disunity. But perhaps, a 
split at this stage was inevitable. I have no doubt that the experience and force 
of circumstances will bring the two wings together again, so that even though 
they may differ, they may also act together whenever occasion demands. But, 
although the split was likely in any event, there is no doubt that many people 
actively worked for it and forced the issue. On the one side, there was the 
youthful enthusiasm of some members of the left wing, who wanted to go .ahead 
regardless of consequences, and on the other, the deliberate attempt to push them 
on so as to widen the breach and thus get additional reas >03 f.>r sece.iing. 

The scceders did not take part in the open sessions of the Congress on the 
ground that the resolutions passed in the Executive Council were boun-i to be 
passed in the Congress. They need not have been so hasty in their conclusions, 
or precipitate in their action. It was easy enough for them to withdraw after 
the Congress had finally decided one way or the other. As a matter r)f fact, 
subsequent events showed that, had they attended the Congress, the final deci- 
sions might well have been different. Even ir/ their absence, one resolution to 
which they had taken the strongest objection, the Pan- Pacific affiliation, was 
postponed to next year. 

Credentials were accepted at the Congress on behalf of 51 unions represent- 
ing 189,436 organised workers According to the constitution, in a division, 
voting takes place by unions, and each delegate represents aco members of the 
Union. There was, thus, a total voting strength of 398. One union with a 
membership of 1,000 was ultimately not represented. This reduced the voting 
strength to 933. The seceders from the Congress represented thirty unions with 
a membership of 36,639, and a voting strength of 478. Those that attended the 
Congress represented twenty unions with a membership of 91,787 and a voting 
strength of 455. Thus, it is clear that the seceders had a majority, and could 
have, if they had so chosen, voted down any and every resolution. But they 
preferred to keep away. 

In the Executive Council, the only resolution that was properly voted upon, 
was the one on the Whitley Commission boycott. This resolution was passed 
after prolonged debate by a small majority of 4 votes in a House of loo. After 
that, it appeared to be the object of some members to vole for resolutions with 
which they themselyes thoroughly disagreed, merely to put the other party in 
the wrong. Many of the seceders actually voted for the resolutions which they 
protested against in their subsequent statement. This was a strange conduct, 
and regrettable enough. Equally strange and regrettable was the conduct of 
some other members who having taken up a brave and even defiant attitude in 
regard to certain resolutions later thought that discretion was the better part 
of valour, and quietly withdrew from the Congress and joined the seceders. 

I regret the split, but far more, 1 regret the manner in which it was 
brought about. 1 have no doubt that, sooner or later, the real workers of both 
the wings will join hands. The trouble comes from those who change colour 
T TT afternoon. I am glad to see that the new President of the 

T. U. C. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is already trying to bridge the gulf. I may 
suggest it might be worth while to hold a meeting of the full Executive Council 
sometime during the National Week in Lahore to discu.ss the methods of future 
a? r common lines of action. One thing I would beg of all my colleagues in 
ine Labour movement, and that is to avoid mutual recrimination. 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

His Excellency Sir F. Sykes, Governor of Bombay open’ng the eleventh 
annual conference of the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Bombay on the 
[6TH DECilMBER 1939 delivered an interesting address surveying the position 
of trade in India. He «laid stress on the need for linking the London Karachi 
Air Mail to all parts of India. 

The conference was well attended, Sir George Rainy, •Sir George Schuster, 
and Sir B. N. Mitra were present on the dais. The Bomb; y commercial comm- 
unity, Indian and European, were also present. 

Presidential Address. 

Mr. G. L. Winteibotham, in^the course of his presidential address, observed : — 

It is of the first importance that common ground should be found for re- 
presentatives of all shades of commercial opinion in India to meet and discuss 
the many problems that arise with a view to the general advancement and 
benefit of India’s trade as a whole. Difficulties and difference of opinion there are 
bound to be, but I am optimist enough, myself, to look forward to the day when, 
to use the words of Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdas in his presidential address 
to the Federation of In lian Chambers in December last year, “ The distinction 
between Indian and the British in the commerce and industry of the country will 
disappear, and both British and Indian industialists and businessmen will work 
harmoniously together in promoting the economic well being of the country.” 
I doubt very much whether the extent to which this is already taking place is 
realised, but there still remains a long way to go before the ideal is attained and 
no suitable opportunity of progressing towards it should be neglected. 

It will be noted, sir, that our agenda contains no re erence to political and 
constitutional matters. This may seem strange at a time \yhen we stand on 
the threshold of a new political era, but the association is in the position of 
having made its contribution to the general problem and of awaiting the result. 
Some of us no doubt await the publication of the Simon Commission’s report 
in that spirit of resolute resignation in which a former Secretary of State for 
India advised his noble colleagues in a matter wholly unconnected with India, 
to go into the lobby. Others, and I believe the majority of us, do so in the 
confident hope that many of the worst features of the situation in India to-day 
will disappear under a constitution which puts on the elected representatives 
of the people the responsibility for the good government of the country. 

It is only natural that organisations like ours, representing 
and industrial interests should be solid behind the Viceroy in his 
secure the consideration of this great problem by all parties in an , 

of political calm. Myself, I echo some recent words of Mr. M. A. Jinnan. ^ 
is now for India to play up and support and strengthen the han Is of the Vtcer y. 

The past year has seen the setting up ot two bodies, one permanent ana 
temporary, on both of which this association is represented and 1 of 

which extremely important results may he expected. I ^ » 

Agricultural Research and the Banking I^uiry JCommittce. The form 
outcome of a 
the latter owes 

into the regulation 01 oaoKing m wunny, achieve 

The enquiry covers a very wide field, and we may hope that it wn country's 
result of a wider use of banking facilities a be tlct mobilisation o 
resources and speedier development on sound lines. ^ ^ Air-Mail 

The year has been marked by the inaul^uration of the which 

and our agenda is evidence, if evidence's needed, of the great in 


the 
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this association takes in the ,encoi;ragement and development of civil aviation 
in India. We are very desirous of seeing' internal services started which will 
link up all parts of India with this London-lt^^ia Mail, fot without them it is 
not possible to reap the full benefit of the service. While on the subject of the 
Air, may I be allowed to make a reference to that epic of the Air, the evacuation 
ot Kabul for which, in my opinion, the year 1929 will ever be famous, an I to 
pay a tribute to the Royal Air Force for their truly remarkable achievement. 

^ ^ Special reference must be made Sir, to the Act passed in the last session 
of the legislature to give relief from income-tax to private provident funds. 
The history of this thorny problem is contained in the accounts of our annual 
meetings for the past three years, and in congratulating the association on 
the successful outcome of its efforts, I desire to thank all other bodies for 
their whole hearted support and the Hon’ble Sir George Sdttuster for the speed y 
and let us hope, effective way in which he has impl.emented, on behalf of the 
Government, the undertaking which he gave us at our meeting last year. 

I cannot close Sir, without a reference to the problem which looms largest 
in the commercial and industrial world of India to-day. 1 refer to the relations 
between captital and labour in this C')untry The bas been the passing of the 
Trade Disputes Act and the setting up of the Whitley Commission. It has also 
been marked by a further series of disastrous strikes, the effect of which it 
would be difficult to compute. The Trade Disputes* Act provides the machinery 
for avoiding and Settling strikes, and one may be permitted to hope that other 
Governments will follow the example which Your Excellency's Government was 
quick to set in taking full advantage o the Act if not to settle, then to determine 
the merits of disputes at an early stage. 

To the Whitley Commission, we extend our welcome and assure them of all 
the help which we are able to give in their truly Herculean task. It is our hope 
that they will, in due c ^urse, make recommeniations which will give to Capital 
more contented and efficient Labour, and to Labour a better Stan lard of life and 
a greater appreciation of the fact that this can only be secured by the fruits of 
better and more efficient work. Is it too much to hope that labour organisations 
on their part will realise that they have everything to gain by co-operation with 
the Commission and will refuse to allow themselves to be used as tools in the 
hands of ignorant or ill-intentioned persons for political ends ? The crying need 
is for the newly formed trade union movement in this country to grow steadily to 
healthy maturity under the wise leadershis of sober and level-headed trade 
unionists whose one aim will be to promote the common interests of masters and 
men. 1 do not despair of this result though the immediate outlook is far from 
bright. I now ask Your Excellency to open the proceedings of this annual meeting. 

The Governor's Opening Speech. 

Addressing the meeting His Excellency the Governor Sir F. Sykes dwelt at 
length on “ the uncertain and clouded financial position of the Presidency.” 
Discussing the causes. His Excellency observed that the Presidency in the past 
year had been a victim to calamities such as riots, strikes,^ floods, malaria and 
locusts. While the general trade and economic condition in India as a whole 
u? improving, the serious plight of the cotton mill industry had immeasur- 
ably retarded the trade recovery in Bombay. 

His Excellency gave figures relating to the external trade of the Bombay 
Presidency from April to October 1929 which showed a decline in the total value 
ot foreign trade, mainly owing to the restricted movements of treasure and a 
noticeable fall in the exports of foreign and Indian merchandise. The decline 
was actually 3*13 crores compared with the corresponding period of the last year, 
rer advanced by a small margin of eleven lakhs, but the exports 

u decreases, and from the point of view of Bombay, it was 

01 altogether satisfactory that the chief contributor to the increase in the 
Th^la*^'* cotton grey piece-goods, whose imports increased by 91 }i lakhs. 

more than counter-balanced by the decrease of 1*3 crores 
ifnU **Ji*^®! white and coloured cotton piecegoods. The imports of both 
a a and silver showed substantial decreases, but the fall in the imports of 
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of gold was mainly due to the reduced shipments from Natal owing to the 
diversion of South African consignments froffl Botflbay to Madras by the reason 
of freight avantages ; but His Excellency understood that the disparity in the 
freigt had since been removed. It was therefore anticipated that Bombay 
would again become a centre for this trade. ^ 

Summing up tb^ situation, His Excellency remarked that the protracted 
mill-strike in the Bombay Presidency affected a large number of other trades 
and caused a depression which only lately had begun to move away. The 
exceptionally good crops of sugar throughout the world and the consequent 
easy prices led to phenomenally heavy impoi ts which so far as the revenue 
was concerned, seemed likely to help the position, declared His Excellency. 

His Excellency proceeded to refer to the world causes which had their effect 
on Bombay’s position, ard said that the world’s financial situation, which already 
was uncertain, had been accentuated by the recent collapse of the New York 
stock market. The American purchasing power had, as a result, been 
diminished, while the American industrial programme had not been reduced. 
There could be no doubt that, in order to absorb the immense production for 
which demand had suddenly fallen off in the domestic market, the United 
States would be compelled to resort wholesale dumping of her produce on 
Europe and Asia. Thus, India would be brought into increasingly direct 
competition with American industry. The demand for Indian products must 
then to some extent slacken, and the prices must fall. The outUx)k was nor 
cheerful, but he was a believer in doing everything possible to put one’s own 
house in order and then turning to see what outside help one might rightly 
demand. As regards the mill industry, provided that was done and the consumer 
was Safeguarded, an increase in the tariff now being asked for would seem to 
be of great potential value in tiding over the present temporary difficulties. 

Turning to Air services in India His Excellency declared that he always 
regarded as inevitable that the London- Karachi service must result in extension 
in India, and he would follow with interest the discussion on the question in 
the conference. He assured them that any proposals which would lead to linking 
up Bombay by Air with Karachi and other parts of India would receive bis 
closest consideration. 


Resolutions. 

After (he Qovernoi's speech the Conference adopted a number of resoluti'ius. 

The first resolution piotestel auaiu»t th^ Govern rum recent decibioo to disallow 
at business expense in computing profits for inc.ime-rax -purposes any sums paiil by liit* 
employer to ihe employee as bonus or commis^iion on profits unless such payments are 
obligatory by virtue of the terras of contract or agrrernent belwe« n the employer and the 
employee. 

Tile second resolution urg« d the Government of India to recognise whf*n computing 
incoiLe-taz the principle of making provision for business loBses and to permit thu ass/ssea 
to carry forward such Josses fur a period of three yrars. 

The Conference reaffirmed its resolution requestion the Government of India to giv i 
effect to the Taxation Inquiry Committee's recommendation that Hividen is received by 
bolding companies frCm companies which had already been assessed to super- tax should 
not again he assessed to super-tax in the hands of bolding companies. 

Bail way Expansion. 

Another recolutii n ran as follows ; — In view of the continual necessity of expanding 
railway commnoications throughout India, the association is of opinion that funds at 
the Railway Board's disposal should ordinarily be expondrd on thr coustruction of 
lines TBtber than employed for the purchase of systems already in cxistencp. 

Sir Geoige Rainy, speaking on this resolntlon, said that the Qi»vernment of in. - 
was not bound down to the policy of buying up the existing lines, but that their traus 
tions depended on the oircumstnnees of each particular case. The resolution 

The last resolation passed on this day recommended to the Government of Ind a 
danse XII of the Letters Patent of the Bombay, Oalcutta and Madras High 

amended as to enable the said courts to have Jnrisdiotloti to entertain suits on 

of land and also suits for specific performance of oontracts tor the pnrobase oi » 
for damages lor wrongful extraction of minerals from land. 

The Confexenee then adjourned till next day. 
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Axm Mil l-Sbbyxob. 

The Oonferenoe re-aisembling oh the next day. the i7TH DBCBMBBR^ Sir B. N. 
Mitra explained the Government's policy in regard ^to *tbe development of air servioe in 
the coarse of his speeoh on the resolution urging ext ension of the air service from Karachi 
to Delhi, Oalotttta, Rangoon and Bombay. 

Sir B. N. Mitra observed that the Government were fnlly alive to the importance of 
an internal air servioe. In the budget of 1929-30, he had managed to secure 20 lakhs for 
the development of civil aviation, whereof 18 and half lakhs would be spent on the 
Karachi Rangoon ronte. It was now pretty certain that the first section of the trank 
service, namely, Karachl-Delhi would start working on the 28tb December. In accordance 
with the arrangement which was placed by the Government before the Standing Finance 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly last September, and ap^oved by them, that service 
wonld be a State service and would indeed constitute the first^ndian State Air Service. 
It would work with th^help of aeroplanes chartered from the Imperial Airways Company 
under a chartering agroemeat. In regard to the Djlhi-Oalcutta section, the ground 
organisation was practically ready. If the Government of India's resonrees permitted it, 
the organisation would be completed before long and the air serviee would be extended 
from Delhi to Oalcntta about the middle 1930-1931. Similarly the ground organisation 
between Calcutta and Rangoon would be completed at the end of 1930-31. It might be 
possible to start the servioe about the end of that year or about the middle of 1931-32. 

The Delhi-Calcutta and the Calcut.ta-Rango )n st^vice was now under examination 
with reference to the point whether it should be a State service carried on by means of 
aeroplanr^B chartered from the company or a State set vice confined in the first instance to 
the convryanoe of mails and worked by means of aeroplanes acquired and maintained by 
the State. He was not sure if, after providing for the heavy expenditure on these items, 
it wonld be possible to allot funds in the budget of 1930-31 for expenditure for the Karacbi- 
Bombay Service. Nevertheless the Government had recently been examining one or two 
proposals in that conneotion. One proposal which seemed particularly attractive from the 
Qoveroment's point of view, would have involved no expenditure to the Government, bat on 
a fuller examination the Government entertained serious doubts about its teobnical and 
financial soundness and bad practically dropped it. They were now examining another 
proposal which involved a Government subsidy of a not iuconsiderable amnnnt and which 
would not give continnons servioe nntil the aerodrome at John was completely ready, at 
a cost of some 10 lakhe. 

Sir B. N. Mitra proceeded to explain that so long as the inooraing foreign mail 
reached Karachi on Saturday afternoon, it might be possible to arrange for the delivery at 
Bombay on Monday morning even without starting an air service between Karachi and 
Bombay. By establishing an air service between those stations the ineoming foreign mail 
wonld reach Bombay on Sunday afternoon and unless special steps were taken for after- 
noon delivery on Sunday, it would be delivered only on Monday morning. He was not 
particularly in favour of the latter measure which apart from additional expenditure, was 
bound to cause a considerable amount of irritation among the enbordinare staff in post 
offices. Sunday [delivery was a concession which was not allowed in England and most 
other countries but only in India to a limited extent. He was not prepared to support the 
idea of extending the scope of this concession nnless and until it was clearly established 
that a material advantage to the public would be derived therefrom. He admitted that 
if the incoming foreign mail arrived in Karachi on any other than Saturday, the air 
service between Karachi and Bombay wonld permit of delivery in Bombay on the evening 
of the second day following, instead of the morning of the third day. 

The meeting then adopted a resolution urging the necessity of inaugurating at a very 
early date an air mail servioe from Karachi yh Bombay to Southern India and Oeylon to 
connect with the India-London servioe. 

Laboub Disputes. 

.. Bengal Ohamber's representative moved a resolution drawing the urgent atten* 
‘ion of the Government of India to the extent whereto in recent industrial disputes, 
ommunist agitators and unregistered trade unions interfered and reaffiring the Associa* 

solution passed in 1924 that registration should be compulsorily enforoed and the 
Unions Act of 1926 amended at the earliest possible date. 

ohurvlL Mitra again iutervened to explain the Government's position and 

^ u ^*1® relation between the employers and employees was under 

at Whitley Oommission. The Government of India could not therefore 

® legislation in the matter. Toe resolution was withdrawn, rhe 
8 then adjourned. The next annual fleeting was decided to be held in Oalontta, 

65 



Hie Indian Economic Conference 

Bao of UyooK dwelt on the eubjeot of •* Economio Change and Edncational Adjustment 

and observed •« .t -n . 

- ^ 1 ai u4 the relation between the Economic 

I propose to take as J*. . « organization with special reference 

conditions in a modern community and its Educational organ ^ of an academical 

to India. There has been a gratifying recognition that the presence of an academical 
Student of economics is helpful in economic enquiries and ^ on foot ,n the 

Siuntry in recent years. %rofcs.orB of economics have been appo^ JtJi 

Committees and Commissions institnteil m recent ppqIjjsp j 

members of the Indian Tariff Board, and this year .conomists have 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee as well as to each of the local ^0™"“'^ 8- 
extraordinary, and to my mind in&plicable, exception ^lou thouirht t'/at 

that is theVal Commission on Factory Labour. 

exactly was the one enquiry in which th« services of an apadtm . ^ , 

fitted by temperament and training to see ‘‘ the “any in t ^ 

wonld have been of service to the Commission, which nVinnr Morn than 

«tpMlMloe, pcomiiwnt l» Qreftt BrlUln. ih. f.mot*. 

18 writ large acroea the pages of the report. .u. „mis8ioD and to caaggerntc tl.« 

It is not necessary, however, unduly to deplore the omission, nnn .o 

value and BigniScance of these fitful enqnirite jjcen eometimes institnteil 

of the nation, nor can ono be always !"™ 1^/01 ^ 
rather on account of political expediency than out of sc _ throwing dust into tbi; 

the country, when one remembers that even Morloy was not above throwing ausr 

eyes of his critics by instituting enquiries. , leaving' not 

These Committees and Commissions innumerable volumes of evidence 

a wrack behind, except, of course, bulky 

that nobody ever opens. The time ® If ® has insiiJuted 

India may well Imitate the example ot the u w^Meral Trade Commission and 

permanent bodies like the Tariff Comnoi&sion ^ result of a cornprebenHivc 

other bodies, which make investigations sao , which are solid an»i permaiv nt 

plan of okmpaign. The result s, we have repor . which 
contributions both to economic literature as well as t 
consistent and sustained economic policy. 

All-India Organisations. ^ Organisation 

In Indie, fnrtnnately for us, the materials for e ■'™*l*n..^st/oTand Commercial 
are K«ly at’hand in the Tariff’ Board and ‘he D.partme^nt of , 

Intellieenoe. The Tariff Board has been on say, ” ‘he 

materifls for a doctoral ‘heeie. or a courw of special nmveraity ^ ‘ Development 

played by the Beoommendations of the Indian " f„ge and bmall, for gr»“‘'“f 

of India." It has explored P“o‘’°“*'y .au B^monNaye 

dieoriminating protection, and ie now efflBaged on salt, pc set the sbk 

to engar. When this has been done, » ^“"“looment. wi‘hon‘ lim^oP 
of reviewing its own work in relation to Indian eo°»^*® ^ far more v»‘"*hlo ‘J*,. 

itself merely to the field of tnrlfl changeSs T for the country e* a „ 

arr 

s:s:n.‘ 

:n"?ve?/r t oi:S%‘ni» 

time to time. In brief, it ihonld eerve, in Sir William Beverwge y 
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Intflligenoe Staff** of the coantry, and. may even in due course pave the way for the 
establishment of a ** Department charged to devise necessary social and industrial adjust- 
ments that are intended to prevent the very occurrendb of a wide-spread or long-continued 
involuntary wagelessness.** 

Such a National Board will have a formidable task and will be called upon to 
raise large issue's. Almost the first question the Board will have to consider is the direction 
in which Indian economic development may be expect d to lie. It looks as though the 
latest Royal Oommissions, one on Agriculture and the other on Factory Labour, aie 
intended, the former to direct and the latter to warn | 

It is necessary to sound a note of warning with regard to one obstacle in any 
scheme of development on All- India lines. Agriculture and Industry are transferred 
BUhjrcts, and the temptaii. n for Ministers and i )CaI Legislatures will naturally be to 
regard any proposed scheme of development from a provincial parfbt of view, if not imieed 
a parochial point of view, and support local crutres of production even when economic 
factors are not favourable.* For example, should events make it more abundantly clear 
that the reign of Bombay as a centre of cotton industry is over, it would not be in the 
interests of Indian development that the mills of Bombay should be bolstered by artificial 
aids against the natural development of the industry elsewhere in India. Further, it is 
wellknown that, efficient production in certain lines in the face of keen foreign competi- 
tion can only be carried on by very large units in localities where the natural and other 
advantages are pronounced. It would, therefore, be an unpardonable waste of resources 
to distribute unite of production of moderate sise all over thp country. Cotton spinning 
and cotton ginning are obvious examples of tins wasteful duplication of plant. All this 
could be availed if buMness-men were enabled to viFualise the developme* t of the jeountry 
as a whole and could be placed in touch with movements and tendencies in other parts of 
India This |‘vill be pre-eminently the task of the suggested All-India Organisation, 
whose one aim should be to allow production to be local is id in those parts of India which 
offer favourable milieu and to discourage attempts e’s where, which are doomed to failure 
and will rf^sult in loss and discouragement. 

The latest quinquennial Review of the “ progress of Education in India says 
that ** a f cling, of late, has galTto i ground that the educated peop'e should not take up 
their hereditary ocoupation^i, but should try to obtain employment of a clerical nature 
under Oovernm nt or some other public body, failing which under some other private 
firm.*’ The roports of the numerous committees of unemployment in Imiia, and it is 
highly significant that all these committees are concerned with unemployment among the 
educated middle classes, corroborate this apprehension. There is not adequate employ- 
ment of a clerical character to meet the demand, and the applicants have not been trained 
for other occupations, and they have not, or believe they have not, the necessary aptitude 
for manual occupat.ions. 

This exagg rated .tendency to make a living by occupaiions of a soft-banded character 
is economic atavism, or it would probably be more correct to say that it is the 
survival in a modern form of a well-known feature of the Middle ages. In the ancient 
world tha citiB**n class cherished “a contempt for industrial occupations; every form 
of production, with a partial exception in favour of agriculture, was branded as unworthy 
of a freeman — the only noble forms of activity being those directly connected with 
public life, whether military or administrative. Labour was degraded by the relegation 
of most departments of it to the servile classes, above whom the free artisans were but 
little elevated in general esteem.** Wo know that in mediaeval times in Europe and 
what corresponds to that period elsewhere, the Nobles lived the life of chivalry and the 
Clergy of devotion, while the serfs toiled for them. The modern economic organization 
tends to create a class of persons who are able to trust themselves between the primary 
producer and the coneamer, and make a living for themselves In diverse ways. 

f ic Q *** • c<‘rtainly not intended to disparage the significance 

or ‘ occupations ** in community, nor does t be fallacy underlie them of identifying 

^ e wealth or income of a community with roatiTial products. It is not suggested, for 
^ampie that India would be better off if the energies of its unemployed or employed 
intft *^'*^^*^*® graduates were diverted to production of liquor, cocaine and other 
ftnn- drugs. Nor is one oblivious of the fact that there are great wastes in 

•« ° goods. Alfred Marshall has drawn attention to the need for 

heaiTinr Bludy of consumption **, though he has added that while It may have its 
hut mio? the proper domain of Economics, it cannot find its conclusions there, 

whinh K 1.^**^*^*^ beyond.** A student of Marshall cannot fail to recolkct passages in 
of P®*“t®d out that there are great wastes in consumption both of the rich and 

poor, and that *• the world would'go vnoh better if everyone would buy fewer and 
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■impler goods and take trouble Id {sel^etlng them for their real beauty." It will be 
remembered that Professor Smart similarly pleaded for a more adequate analysis of oon- 
iomptien and its effects than BnglisV economists baye fi^enerally given and suggested '* the 
•obstitotion of a thoughtless aod irresponiible one." To admit all this, in no way, affects 
my position that it is .not good for India. While its agriculture and industry are ill. 
developed, that its educational system should be turning out large and increasing numbers 
of matriculates and graduates, whose aim and ecocomic salvation consist in obtaining under 
the; guise of clerical or similar work an assured title to a share in the national supply 
of the essential needs of life produced by others, while they themselves contribute in 
no appreciable degree towards their production, but merely constitute, in fact, paranites in 
the economic system. The preceding observations will have served their purpose if they 
have succeeded in centering attention on the problem of the day in our country : economic 
changes and educational adjustments so as to secure increasing employment of the right 
sort for the youth of the country It will be the task of the National Bconomio Oounoil 
or Board to work out a detailed plan, and it will obviously have to examine several 
factors that help or hamper the desired changes, among others, the existing diversity of 
indnstrial organisation, currency and banking conditions, the tariffs and the " Labour 
Problem." La boar indeed offers to the economic reformer not one but several problems^ 
snch as the basis of reward for work, inclnding an allowance daring periods of enforced 
idleness, regulation of conditions of work, the place of labour organisations in the control 
of industry, and last but not bast provision for training and systematic recruitment. 

Secondary ednoation, even iff advanced countries like Bngland, is only for the few, 
and Mr. Fisher bad to point out that it was one of the weakest points of the English 
tyetam of education that so small a proportion of the population' proceeded to the secondary 
schools, and that so small a proportion of those who did were able to stay for a full 
period." The problems of educational reform and adjntstment of the educational system to 
the economic requirements of a country are many and conplex, and before they are 
examined with reference tn Indian conditions, it is desirable to review briefly the changes 
that have taken place, or are taking place in the leading oonntries in the West. 

Vocational Sdneation, 

The terms, vocational education and vocational guidance, are American, though the 
ideas underlying them are not. It is America, however, that has, with characteristic 
thoroughness, developed the theory, the practice and the literature of the subject to an 
eitraordinary degree. One definition of vaoational ednoation that will serve our present 
purpose limits it to " that part of the educative prooess which directs the activities and 
controls the enviro.^ment of the learner to the end that he may acquire the mental attri- 
bnteH and abilities which make him an efficient and baopy economic producer." 

The progress of vocational education in the United Sta tea of America has been re- 
mailcably rapid. As a result of 'the recommendations of a Ferleral Commission, the 
Vocational Ednoation Act was passed in 1917, and a federal board for vocational education 
was organised in the following year. The Board co-operates with the States in the 
promotion of vocational education in agricnlrnre, trade, industries and home economics, 
the scope of ednoation being defined as of less than college grade. 

Germany has been years ahead of the United States of America, *» She has aimed 
definitely at the building np of a great indnstrial nation by the systematic training of all 
grades, from leaders to workmen. The State, the municipality, the employed and the 
employer have all come to believe in education of all types inolading compulsory oonti- 
Dilation ednoation. 

Althongh England can show a considerable number of junior technical sohoois ana 
higher technical courses, and her special contribution to this branch of education, 

classes, in respect of quality, amount or deg**ee of co-ordination with industry, she cann 

be said to have advanced as far as either the United States of America or . 

fact, at the present time, she may be said to be more remarkable for aspirations and p 
than for achievement. It is para<1oxioal tbat although the industrial revolution 
appearance first in England, tbat country should be the last to adjust ber edno 
methods to the new industrial environment. . , „ 

There are a number of training centres, where among the industrlw taog 
elementary practical courses in the building trades, in fnrnitare making, wd in E g 
ing. The nndcrlying idea is to prepare for employment in some skilled branon o 
any industry. 

Vocational Training in Ireland. 

The developments in Ireland are of even greater interest to ns in India. 

Free State recently eppointed a Commisslontto report on the system of teonnioai 
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the ooDnlry in relation to the requirementB of trarie and Indnetty, inclnding the main 
indaBtry nt Agricaltare. The OommisBinn preeenteci in 1927 a very full and informing 
report, and its oonclneionB ought to be of upeolal featnreil of economic and rocial reBerobUnce. 

The OommiSBion lays great atresB on the need for secnring a sound and uniform 
foundation for the Byetem of teohnicel education, which must be laid in the primary 
school, and boliB that it is eBsential that the youth of the country should have completed 
in the 6rh standard a definite minimum programme on which snbsrquent instruction can 
be baaed. This is followed by a recommendation for the introduction of continuation sohoolB 
and oiasseB, attendance at which, wholetime or part-time according to circumstances, 
should be compulsory up to the age of 16 years. The programme of these sohoolr should 
be distiDgnisbed from that of technical schools and should take into account the special 
oircumBtanoes of town and country life. Technical education^should start after the con- 
tinuation school period, and should take various forms, part-tdue or whole-time, day or 
evening classes, according to the specific conditions of apprenticeship in different, trades. 

It is interesting to *note that among the oocupatinns for which they suggest special 
training are not merely Agricaltare and the usual industries, but also hotel and restaniant 
work. This was taken up by the Commission for active consideration because gooi hotel 
service was essential to the successful development of a tourist traffic. The le»i8on for 
India is obvious. India is breoming a great favourite of tourists, and probably would 
become much more so if improved facilities of travel were created iu the shape of better 
hotel accommodation ; and the people of the country would be richer if they engaged 
more than they do in this business. 

System of Education in India. 

We mw come to an examination of the system of education in India in the light of 
i he foregoing observations. Like several other things in India, the system of education 
contains both indigenous and imported elements. We have the survivals of the indigenous 
system in the Pathsala, Maktabs and Madrasas, in which education is «^ntire1y literary 
and some time theological. Primary Education, or mass education as the Hartog 
Committee prefer to call it, is essential for the construction of any superstructure of 
general or vocational ednoation in any country, and the Committee bring out the fact 
that the present organisation of primary education is both inadeqaate and wasteful. 
They show clearly that whereas the main edacational problem at the secondary stage 
should be to provide varied forms of training for life and employment suitable for large 
numbers of boys of varied attainments and oircnmstancos, ** all sretions of the community 
with tbeii different occupations, traditions and ontJook, and with their different ambitions 
and aptitudes have little, if any, choice of the type of school to which they will send 
their children. In fact, the present type of High and Mid«ile English School has established 
itself so strongly that other forms of education arc opposed or mist rust e»i ,** They deplore 
the fact that ** there is nothing corresponding to the exodus to the English Secondary* 
Schools into either practical life or into vocational institutions.** The inevitable result 
follows that, a large number of boys are wanting time and money by following the 
existing courses in secondary classes. It shonld be added, however, in fairness that 
some effort has been made in the direction of an alteration in the curricula by provision 
for vocational and manual instruction in the Sioondary school system. Instruction, is 
now provided in some kind of manual work, snob as wood work, carpentry, metal work, 
agricnltnre, tailoring, engraving, rattan work, spinning, book-binding, dyeing, sericultare,.. 
market-gardening, horticnltnre, mica work, smithy, coir woik and printing. 

It is not only the inadequacy of the provision for vaeational branches of education 
that calls for ^mment but also the lack of appreciation as to the place of such institutions 
m the educational organisation of the country. On the pi ane of university education, 
attention to the well-known fact that **the nniversities and colleges 
01 India are at present turning out a large number of graduates who cannot find employ- 
men^ and with regard to the uncritical proposals for extension of teobnical training 
t the university standard, which is far more expensive than literary training, they feel 
^ point out that “ the training of teobnical exparts only creates more unemployed 
whn^ w® industries to absorb them.” We all know of the sad fate of young men 
home after a laborious and expensive course in some branches of 
logy only to find that there are no industries to absorb them. 
svBtfim " to be unduly harsh in our criticism of the Indian educational 

into ftU • swat experiment in the unknown, the pouring of new wine 

was nft? it must also be said that till reocntly the problem of unemployment 

the last f ® among the prod nets of the schools and colleges. Further, it is only in 

need for Western countries have come to appreciate the 

an organiied attempt to impart vdhatlonal education. The fact that the evil 
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was not foreseen earlipr and that other o-inntrfes till recently have been in no better case 
than ourselves does not, of course, rainimias the acuteness of the present crisis in Indian 
education. We cannot afford to be afways a gf>neratioa behind the Western nations. 

How is India to set about the task of a 1 justing her eduoaMunal programme to th ? 

^eqairemen^s of her agricnltnre, indnstries and trade | 

Any 6 chenn>* of indu-'triai eiucation that visualizes the industrial develop nnnt of 
India only on factory lines will deal but incompletely with the facts of the situation 
leaving a good deal of ground uncovered. The argent need of th^ moment is a thorough 
survey of the position in the country, agricultural, industrial ani commercial, with a 
forecast as to prohahle developments in the n/>ar future. S >m'^ work has already been 
Hone by 8 ev.^ral Comriiissions and enquiries and the report of the Iniian Tariff Board supply 
much valuable data, hut they are all disconnected and lack the synthetic vision that sees 
the Indian economic situ at iM: stealily and sees it whole. A satisfactory programme ot 
indnstrial or vocational education can only be prepared on a national scale, Imt such a 
national programme must rest upon provincial and locil sarveys.** Again, I must revert 
to roy plea for a National Economic Commission or Boar I. I have suggested that it will 
be its ta*>k to vi>^w the Indian economic problem as a whol>*, organise;' investigations am 
make recommendations This woik by itself will offer the nfcessary data for formulating 
an All-India Scheme of Vocational Ednefation, but there is no reason why one of th': 
divisions of this Board, shoul i not specialize in qcustions relating to vocational eduoat ion. 

If the human capital of the country is to be most effcctivdly employed, it is 
neo ^sa'y to determine what qualities are required by each separate occupation and how 
the possession of these qualities can most accurately bc^ determined in the chil<l. Oth r- 
wiise, then* wip be 80(!ial waste in a number of ways. Children may be given tiaining 
leading t » occupations for whicli they may hav«< n^dther the ability nor the apiitude. 
When they actually enter the occupation for which they have received the preliminary 
training misfits will naturally occur and there will be wastage eit.hr*r because, there will 
be a poor level of work or a high rate of labour turnover. Nor is this all. There are 
numerous other evil consequences of misfits of which a long and uncomfortable list in 
given: neurotic diaoMers. delinquency, bad temper, malingering, creation of industrial 
discontent. It is, therefore, necessary that any scheme of vocational education should be 
supplemented by measures to study the diff'^rent aptitudes of children, and direoi them to 
courses of study appr ipriate for the occupations towards which their abilities and aptitud-.f 
point. 


Vocational Ad vie: Bureau. 

Vocational tests are destined to play a prominent part in the social organiz^tiou 
of the future. Already in parts of Germany, they arc in active operation ; in Harabnrg 
four.fiftbs of all the children leaving the school pass through the Vocational Aivicc 
Bureau, including children of all social classes, and a large number of these are given 
psychological t**sfH to assist in the decision with regard to the occupation to be followed 
in after life. It is a matter for satisfaction, therefore, that the last Indian Universities’ 
Conference passed a resolution in favour of experiments in the application of psychologi- 
cal tests in the UuivrrsiticfS and it is to be ho()efi that the recommendation will be taken 
up actively as the economic and social value of these tests cannot he exaggerated. 

When we have adjusted the educational system to suit the economic needs of the 
country and even devised suitable tests to select and distribute the pupils in our schools 

among the varied courses of instruction according to their ability and aptitude, our tar*K 
is performed but in part. The aHjustment of the educational system to the economic 
organization will still show a gap unless machinery is devised to direct pupils to appio- 
priate places of employment when they leave the schools and colleges. It is obvious t la 
this is a big task, but the problem has to be faced, and it is being faced in several coun ri 
in the shape of After-Care Committers, Juvenile Bmph’yment Council, Vocational oo 

seilors and so on. . - 

To conclude, India is on the threshold of great changes, social and political. 

changes require a spiritnal content and an economic basis,. the most ^ 

interrsts of mankind. A country that has produced in ^ ,,«rtnomic 

Tagore, a Oandbi, is not likely to lack spiritual leadership. It is i® it is my 

change and educational adjustment that the country requires guiriance, au 
earnest conviction that no more competent guide can bo found than a ir p 
between the educationist, tbe pbychologist and the economist. 
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Lat^our Government's Indian Policy. 


House of Lords Debate— 5 tk. November 1929. 


The House of Lords was crowded with many Indians in the gallery and 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn ani other Privy Councillors listened from the steps of the 
Throne when the debate opened on Lord Reading’s motion. 

The Marquis of READING, the former Viceroy of India, called attention 
to the recent statement issued by the Viceroy of India (on the 31st October) 
regarding the attainment by India of Dominion Status and asked the Government, ^ 
firstly, to state the reasons for the extraordinary course of making this pronounce- 
ment without having consulted the Statutory Commission upon it and before the 
Commission had reported 4 secondly, whether the conditions contained in the 
declaration of 1917 and the preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 wUl 
remain in full force and effect and be applicable to Dominion Status 4 and, 
thirdly, whether this statement implies any change in the policy hitherto declared 
or in the time when this status may be attained. 

Lord Reading said that, to his mind, the change of procedure whereby a ' 
Conference of the politicians representing all parties in India would be held 
before and not after the Government had formulated its proposals was very 
important. He welcomed it and hoped that it would help to satisfy Indian opinion* 
Other parties approved of it. But when the Secretary for India made a further 
proposal that reference should be made to the future of India in language some* 
thing like the language used in the Viceroy’s statement he at once took objection* 

I* Let me make it plain that neither I nor my party object to Dominion Status, 
it being regarded as the ideal which we eventually hope to reach in relation to 
the Government of India.*' He objected to the use of the term because it had 
never appeared before in any document and because it would be impossible to 
make a statement of this character without the assent of the Simon Commission* 
Nevertheless, it was proposed by the Government that a statement should be 
made which must affect the prestige, influence and authority ot the Simon Com- 
mission He himself, when Viceroy, had been careful never to use the words 
Dominion Status.” The very phrase conjured up at once a position which was, 
^ some extent at least, in advance of what might be ascribed to a responsible 
Government. Such a phrase was liable to be misunderstood in India and by 
many people in this country. Mr. Lloyd George took exactly the same attitude 
as himself. The Conservative Party retused assent to the statement regarding 
Dominion Status. On October 27th he wrote to the Secretary of State lor India 
expressing his grave regret at the proposals of the Government and the Viceroy 
to make a pronouncement. The statement, unless it were corrected, would be 
heralded throughout inuia as a promise to give it at once Dominion Status. He 
Wanted the Government to make it clear without any ambiguity throughout 
India that the language used by the Government in the pronouncement was only 
tne interpretation oi the ultimate goal to which India might attain when various 
obsiac les were surmounted. 


r PARMOOR, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the reason 

r tne pronouncement made was that in the Viceroy’s view it was necessary, 
Bril »h i? aimosphere in India and to dispel mistrust regarding 

Pre 11 conditions contained in the Declaration of 1917 and tlie 

Government ot India Act ut 1919 remained in lull force and . 
it ^•*‘i*amcnt. Nothing could be clearer than that 

or except!^ Viceroy's intention to re^iin these old reservations without alteration 
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Questions of policy with respect fo the time within which Dominion Status 
might be attained could not be considered until the Statutory Commission and 
the Indian Central Committee hacl reported, until His Majesty’s Government had 
been able, in consultation with the Government of India, to consider matters in 
the light of the inaterial available and until the Conference which it was intended 
to summon had met. The matter would then have to be decided by Parliament. 
They hoped that in the fullness of time India would become an integral part of 
the Empire in equal partnership with other Dominions. The Government in- 
formed the Simon Commission of the action they intended to take and the Com- 
mission did not wish to be associated in this reaffirmation. 

Lord Parmoor re-echoed Lord Reading’s opinion that it would be the 
greatest possible misfortune to make differences on Indian affairs a matter of 
political dispute here. He .did not think there was the slightest reason for 
supporting that. Upon the necessity of keeping political matters out of All- 
India affairs and questions there was not the slightest difference between Lord 
Reading and the Government. 

Lord Reading would find in the pronouncement the view of the Viceroy that 
it would be an advantage at present to get a clear atmosphere to prevent a 
misapprehension and remove the web of distrust in order that our future policy 
towards India might have the besf opportunity of having its conciliatory character 
understood not only by us but by Indian leaders. ’’ That is the point which I and 
the Government regard as the most important part of the pronouncement. There 
is absolutely no difference between the views stated by Lord Reading and those 
held by the Government and the leaders of Liberal and Conservative parties have 
concurred regarding this portion of the pronouncement.” 

Lord Parmoor thought that it would be this part of the pronouncement to 
which Indian opinion would be more immediately directed. 

Lord Parmoor did not consider that any one could read any ambiguity in 
the pronouncement. It was evidently prepared w ith very great caution. 

Lord Parmoor quoted the Viceroy’s statement that the course of action 
now proposed was the outcome of a real desire to bring to the body politic oi 
India a touch carrying with it health and healing and was a method whereby 
there was the best hope of handling these matters in constructive statesmanship. 
That opinion, in which Lord Goschen concurred, ought to have very great 
weight both in India and Britain. 

Lord Parmoor emphasised that the conditions contained in the Declaration of 
1917 and the Preamb e to the Government of India Act of 1919 remained in full 
force and effect and, having quoted the reservations, asked if there could be any 
doubt that the conditions remained in full force and effect and were applicable 
to Dominion Status. 

Lord Reading said that the question had been very explicitly answered. 

Lord Parmoor continued : “ So long as the Act remains unamended and 
until Parliament sees fit to review it, the conditions stand. Parliamentary 
Statutory conditions cannot be altered except by Parliament.” 

Continuing Lord Parmoor said that the Viceroy’s statement referred to the 
goal of British policy and the purpose was as staled not only in the Viceroy s 

announcement but on several occasions by their official speakers. 

After pointing out that questions of policy with respect to the time in which 
Dominion Status might be attained would have to be decided by J 

Lord Parmoor asked if anything could be more explicit. He did not , 

the Simon Commission had been hindered by an iota or its authority * 

They desired to treat the Simon Commission with the greatest courtesy ' 

He thought that the Government were well advised in leaving the ■ ij„ 

aside in making a statement of policy of the kind. It would be .jje 

in India, if it were thought that there was any special connection of 

Government for the time being and the Commission. It j e-mine 

the matter that independence should be maintained. It is easy to u 
the strength of independence if you allow ^omtnunications apparently s 
the subject betweeo the Government and the Commission, 
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Lord Parmoor stated that it was considered by His Majesty’s Government 
in full concurrence with the Viceroy that in view of the impending open invitation 
to the Conference of representatives of British India and Indian States it was 
very desirable to state clearly the purpose 8f Britain in its political relations 
with India. At one stage it was contemplated to include it in the Premier’s 
reply to Sir John Simon reaffirming the goal of British policy. It was ascer- 
tained, however, that the Commission were averse to being associated with the 
correspondence wherein this reaffirmation would appear. The Government 
decided that it should be made in an independent document that the purpose 
was to dispel doubts regarding the interpretation to be placed on Britain’s 
intentions in enacting the statute of 1919 and the Government informed the 
Simon Commission of the action they intended to take. The Government held 
that the position of the Commission could not be affected by a re-affirmation of 
the principle laid down in the preamble. The Government were in very deep 
anxiety to do nothing in any way to prejudice the position of the Commission. 
They were also moved by a desire (shared by the Viceroy) to do anything 
legitimately within their power to pave the way for an unprejudiced consideration 
by the leaders of Indian opinion of the Commission’s report when received. 

Lord Parmoor regretted that any of the members of the Commission should 
have taken the view that we intended to slight them. They had given an enor- 
mous amount of time to effect better understan iing between India and Britain. 

Lord Parmoor concluded by saying : “Our purpose is that we should join 
together and bring ourselves without undue criticism to feel that Lord Irwin 
was right and the greatest Viceroy of modern times took the right step. When 
supported by the Government he issued the pronouncement.” 

Lord BIRKENHEAD declared that the reason why the statement was 
issued was that the Government were threatened with a campaign of civil disobe- 
dience at the end of the year. Experience had shown that the way to discharge 
our obligation to India was never to yield to threats. 

Lord Birkenhead maintained that it was utterly impossible to carry on the 
Government of India if they were to accept a policy, which on its merits, appeared 
to be incapable of defence, because it had been recommended by a Viceroy, 
however distinguished. He asked how it could add to the appeasement of Indian 
opinion that it should be informed that they were still precisely in the same 
situation as left by the Declaration and the Act. The moment in which to 
make gestures of appeasement was not when threatened by men of influence and 
authority with a general campaign of civil disobedience. Nobody with character 
for sanity or responsibility could assign a proximate date for India becoming a 
Dominion. He considered that the Government mishandled the situation. 

Lord CREWE said that he had always deeply regretted that the term Domi- 
nion Status had been used in relation to India. There was no accepted definition 
of it. It was a general term liable to change and there was no country to which 
it was more important that precision both ol thought and expression should be 
applied than India. He thought that the goal they had in view was that so far 
as it was compatible with the cotinuance of British India as part of the Empire. 
Indian affairs should be managed by Indians in India with the minimum of 
interference. He hoped that Lord Parmoor’s statement would do something to 
dispel the misapprehension but he was not entirely convinced of it. He hoped 
that further utterances on behalf of the Government would do rather more to 
dispel what perhaps was a very unfortunate misapprehension in Indian affairs 
within his recollection. 

. PEEL regretted that Government seemed a little too anxious to take 

snelter behind the Viceroy. He hoped that the Simon Commission would pursue 
Its way undeviating and unmoved by ir relevancies. 

Lord PASSFIELD, on behalf of the Government, declared that the Viceroy’s 
t^em^t was necessary in order to explain the new procedure initiated by the 
As regards the enlargement of the Commission’s scope and 
^ Conference it was never out of time to seek appeasement 

even It the people were uttering threats. Lord Passficld declared that it was 
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absolately dear that the Viceroy was not announcing a new policy but explaining 
the old. 

: Lord Passflfid said that the object of making the declaration was not for 
the sake of using a magic phrases The Dominion Status declaration was neces- 
sary in order to proclaim the new procedure initiated by Sir John Simon. That 
. 4Nras the new policy- if that was a change in the policy, it was new. It was that 
which had created the greatest possible enthusiasm in India. 

Lord Passfield continued, The Viceroy cannot have any idea of departure 
from the so-called reservations. Government have never had any idea of it.” 
He asked whether anyone challenged that in the fullness of time equal partner- 
ship with Dominions was the policy not only of the present but of the last 
Government. The Simon Commission had not raised an objection to the effect 
that the goal had been wrongly described as Dominion Status. 

Lord Burnham interjected that they never saw it. 

Lord Passfield : ** 1 only say that they have no objttction. Objection was 
signified by the members of the Commission that the declaration was inopportune. 
That is a valid and proper objection.’* 

Lord Passfield continuing said, that surely, the question of its opportune- 
ness, its likely effect in India and the -exact terms in which it was to be made 
must be left to the Viceroy. “ 1 think the Government are entitled to say that 
they agree with the Viceroy and have accepted his decision as they should 
implicitly accept the decision of a trusted officer of that kind.” 

Lord Passfield pointed out that the Simon Commission had not been asked 
to revise and consider whether the goal should be Dominion Status. They had 
not been asked to revise the King Emperor's declaration of 1921. Whilst we 
wanted to be polite and courteous in communicating with them, we have not asked 
them to revise the question of the goal.” 

He reiterated that the policy of the present Government was identical with 
the policy of the last two Governments, namely, that, in the fullness of time, 
India should progress through all the various stages, at what rate we cannot 
tell,” to Dominion Status. 

Lord SALISBURY pointed out that there bad been no absolute pledge of 
Dominion Status. There was a conditional purpose depending on whether condi- 
tions were fulfilled. 

Lord READING said that he had obtained a clear and unequivocal answer to 
the two questions which mattered most. ” We have cleared the atmosphere of this 
House and I hope we shall have cleared it in India.” He hoped that there would 
be no adverse comment on the Government’s action to the effect that they had 
been misled by public opinion in India. He accepted what had been said and Lord 
Passfield’s pleas of guilty to want of courtesy or proper attention to the Commis- 
sion. He was glad that an amende honourable ” had been made and the 
whole matter explained. 

Lord Reading withdrew his motion. 


House of Commons Debats — 7th. November 1929. 

In the House of Commons Mr. BALDWIN (Conservative .leader) opened 
the debate on British policy in India with a statement regarding his attitude 
towards the issue of the declaration concerning Dominion Status for 
He said on Friday September 20th, the Secretary for India arrived at rau 
charged wiih a letter from the Premier. The Premier asked him to ^onc 
in the issue of a statement concerning Dominion Status in 
Simon Commission being consulted and agreeing and the consent of all pa 

being obtained. He replied that, so far as he was concerned, he would con » 

but he could not speak for his colleagues or his party. On 
he met his colleagues, and learned for the fitst lime that the Simon 
had not approved of the publication of Lord Irwin’s note. Clearly » *. . 

bad arisen, and therefore he called together the ex-Secrctary for India, a 
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Salisbury, and it was at once decided* that he should write to the Premier, 
pointing out that in all circumstances he could not agree to the publication of 
the note. It was not a true statement that the shadow Cabinet of the Con- 
servative party insisted that he should formally repudiate his personal pledges 
and required him to write a letter to the Premier withdrawing his approval and 
support of Indian Home rule. What actually happened was, as soon as he 
knew the Simon Commission had refused to take any responsibility for the 
publication of Lord Irwin’s letter, he met his colleagues and told them the whole 
circumstances of his correspondence with the Premier and then wrote, with 
their approval and not under coerion, his letter to the Premier. 

After pointing out that there was no crises and requesting for information 
regarding the composition of and terms of reference of Ihe proposed conference, 
Mr. Baldwin said that, far away in time, in the dawn of history, the greatest 
race of the many racel then emerging through prehistoric mists, was the great 
Aryan race and when that race left the country which it occupied in the Astern 
part of Central Asia, one great part moved west, founded Athens, Sparta and 
Home and made Europe and in the veins of the principal nations of Eurdpe 
flowed the blood of their Aryan forefathers. The speech of the Aryans, which 
they brought with them, had spread throughout Europe, over to America and 
the Dominions overseas. At the same time, ofle branch went south, passed 
through the Himalayas and went to the Punjab and India. Ages and ages ago, 
there sat side by side the ancestors of the English people and of the Rajputs 
and the Brahmins. Now after ages, the children of that ancestry had been brought 
together by Providence to set themselves to solve the most difficult problem ever 
set to any people in the history of the world. The mystery and the romance of 
coincidence of real life have far transcended that of fiction and this often bad 
struck him as one of the strangest and most romantic coincidences that entered 
into our public life. 

Those who went west and north found their political energies called forth 
while the tropical climate called forth the passive meditative qualities of that 
branch of that great Aryan race which moved down into India. The difference 
between them he illustrated by twu proverbs. One was a Hindu proverb. 
Life is but a journey from one village to another and not a resting place.” The 
other proverb he used to see in business, “ Leave other people to do their busi- 
ness”. Mr. Gandhi would find it as difficult to understand the last quotation 
as Lord Rothermere to understand the first. Our nation was a young nation 
by the side of India, customs and codes existed which had lasted three thousand 
years or more and the natural result was that we found there a Conservatism 
of which we could not dream. From our struggles, we were a politically-minded 
I^oplc. In India, they were not. This great political ex periment embodied in 
the Declaration of 1917, our people had to consider at the time when we were 
ciitcring for the first time into the complete democracy of manhood suffrage. 
That did not make our task easier. None could say yet whether we were 
going to make a success of that democracy. Time alone would show whether 
the natural capacity of our race would rise to the occasion. 

Mr. Baldwin, reminding the House that before our advent the Indian 
feninsula was a prey of wars, said that we had given India internal peace, 
justice and the rule of law. He prayed that those three things might accompany 

V ourselves throughout every stage of that long and arduous journey 
nicn lay before us now. At best, it was a difficult journey. How difficult it 
taV pf India knew well. That journey would have to be 

anrt; ine tangled jungles of creeds and castes, of ancient interests 

for The traveller on that road, like ourselves, must train 

greater djsscrvice could be dene to India to-day than 
cniicisms on the one band or ignorant advice on the other. The 
sarv since 1917 was wi:h us. Nothing was more neces- 

and^ thiJ* 1 ”*^ those who desired to play a part in the co-operation of India 
her should spare no pains to make themselves acquainted with 

but sympathy with little 
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** We have promised India In our declaration responsible government. Did we 
mean it or did we not ? We would say at once that all the parties in this country 
were agreed that that pledge should be honoured. It would fall as the most 
responsible task of the Simon Commission to point out what steps at this moment 
it was desirable to take. The Simon Commission had made great sacrifices. 
Their right arm would be weakened and their moral force would be sapped if 
they could not feel that, all through, they had the united support of the people 
of this country. He hoped that nothing would be said to-day to weaken in any 
sense their laith in the sympathy, goodwill, understanding and concurrence of the 
whole House and of their fellow-countrymen. The will of Parliament was behind 
them. No man could say of what shape the steps of that journey might be. It 
might be that there ntight be modifications of the democratic system as it has 
evolved in the West, We. could not tell. Our desire was that these things should 
be threshed out by democratic men, representing both parlies, as time went on. 

“For a short time, after the 1917 Declaration, there was a feeling in the 
Indian Civil Service that pel haps its day had gone by. Never were better men 
required than in the future and Jor this reason, the task was infinitely more 
difficult. They wanted more than the first class man as his task was not only 
administrative but to lead the people along a path new to them and difficult to 
anybody.” » 

Mr. Baldwin expressed anxiety about the employment of the term, Dominion 
Status, at this time and said, “ When Self-Government or Responsible Govern- 
ment in India is obtained, what is to be the position of India in the Empire ? 
None can say when Responsible Government will be established or what shape it 
will take. These things will be determined by forces we could not control, 
British, Indian and world forces. Could there be any doubt in any quarter of 
the House that the position of India with full Responsible Government fn the 
Empire, whatever form it may take, must be one of equality with other States in 
the Empire 

“ Nobody knew what Dominion Status would be when India had Respon- 
sible Government, whether the date would be near or distant. No one dreamt 
of a self-governing India without a self-governing status. No Indian dreamt of 
an India with an inferior status because that would mean we had failed in our 
work in India. No Tory Party, with which he was connected, would fail in 
sympathy and endeavour to help ix^our time to the uttermost extent of our ability 
in the solution of the great political problem which lay before us to-day. 

“ I hope that whatever expression of opinion may come in th e debate, not 
a word will be said which, ataciitical time like the present, may weaken the 
authority of the Simon Commission or the Government of India. 

“ In the great pioblem, to the solution of which we have put our hands, 
wc have a great ideal set before us. We could not hope to see it realised, 
work must be done in faith, l.et us build for the future with the same fann 
that wc work for the present so that when, perhaps, in the long generations 
to come there were men who would be putting the coping stone upon this building, 
they might not be unforgetful of those who had toiled with faith among tnc 
foundations.” 

Mr. Lloyd GEORGE pointed out that the Simon Commission, which was m 
every sense a irational commission, bad done everything possible to , 

knowledge of facts. Without awaiting its report the Declaration had i 

at such time and manner and with such obscurity that seme phases of tnat 

created an impression in India that it was intended immediately to co ... 
Dominion Status- For the first lime, action had been taken which had 
the nation with reference to India- • * h d 

No declaration should have been issued until the Simon ComroiMion^a^ 
reported. As a statutory body, established by Parliament, it ” . ^upon 
authority thi n the Secretary of State, the whole Government and ^ 
that particular subject. The Commission were the only people a 
Jaw to expiess opinions. He did not mean that individuals n -xorcsscJ 
opinion but the Commission’s was the onty official opinion that could o r 
unless Parliament reversed the Act.* 
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Would Mr. Benn categorically state that the interpretation of the Indian 
leaders placed upon the Viceroy’s declaration wgs not accurate and that they 
had misunderstood the Viceroy’s intentions? Otherwise, the very unwise pro- 
nouncement would lead to a complete catastrophe in India. At the Conference, 
there would be charges of breach of faith and of perfidy. That was the worst 
thing that could happen in relations between Britain and India. He asked 
Mr. lienn to make it clear that we adhered to every pledge given in the name of 
the* King -Emperor. Mr. Lloyd George said that he was a member of the Govern- 
ment that introduced the Reforms in India, and presided over the Cabinet that 
not only sanctioned, but framed the declarations in reference to the future Self- 
Government of India. There was no question, so far as the Liberals were con- 
cerned, of going back one single inch from those declafations. Those declara- 
tions were considered carefully not only by the British Cabinet. They were 
considered during the ^^ar at the Imperial Cabinet where there were representa- 
tives of every Dominion in the British Empire including India. He explained 
the nature of the pledge which was given to India, an.i why full partnership was 
not conceded immediately. It was owing purely to practical difficulties. Tne 
first difficulty was that, never in the whole history of India, had India or any 
part of it ever enjoyed the slightest measure of democratic seli-Government until 
1919 Secondly 95 per cent of the population Was illiterate and thirdly there 
were as many different races, nationalities and languages as there were in the 
whole of Europe. All these facts had to be taken into account. The Imperial 
War Cabinet in 1917, with the Prime Ministers of all the Dominions present, 
decided that there should be accorded to the people of India a considerable 
measure of Self-Government limited, restricted, experimental and tentative, but 
they .promised and this was where the pledge came in — graduallv, if the experi- 
ment was successful, to extend it until ultimately India enjoyed full partnership 
in the Empire on equal terms with our great Dominions.” But they made it 
clear that the ultimate goal could only be reached by stages and that the length 
and number of those stages must be determined carefully from time to time by 
the success which attended experiments at each stage. 

Mr. Lloyd George regretted that, while the report of the Simon Commis- 
sion was being awaited, a declaration was issued with the consent of the Govern- 
ment which created an impression in India that it was intended, without delay, to 
confer full Dominion Status on India. 


Mr. Wedgwood BENN, the Secretary of State for India, said : 1 an sorry 

in one way 1 made the interjection I did just now because 1 may have contributed 
something to producing an atmosphere which 1 am sure is wholly lamentable. 
1 am standing here with immense conscientiousness of the responsibility that 
rests upon one slenderly equipped, and 1 have been thinking all the time the 
debate has been going on of what is going to be the effect of what is said upon 
Lord It win in India in the discharge of his duties. I should like to say that 
il we ever owed a debt to Lord Rotherraere, we owe him the debt of provoking 
the noble utterance of the Leader of the Opposition this afternoon. 1 will say, 
moreover, merely this, in reply to what I consider a most lamentable and mis- 
chievous speech which came from the Right Hon’ble Member for Carnavon 
Boronghs, (Mr. Lloyd George) who in his time had rendered a great service to 
the Empire. It is only right that the people of India should know, 1 say it without 
any reproach or desire to give pain, that the Right Hon’ble Gentleman speaks for 
but a handful in this house. . 


things which I had hoped would have been kept entirely 
in v!’ 1 The first is the position of the Viceroy 

hims If fbe text of the staten^nt which he has issued. As to the Viceroy 

of impertinence for me to say anything after what the Leader 

Vicprn hae said, but I have sat in this House much longer than the 

tance I known him here and 1 will say this, that, although my acquain- 
ODininti fJ? affairs is recent and scanty, yet I am in touch with Indian 

Dositinn Md the Viceroy* occupics in India by his character a 

of respect and affection which is fhe real pillar of our Empire. As fa< 
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as the text of the statement is concerned, I understand there is no challenge 
either by Mr. Lloyd George or th^Leader of the Opposition. Challenge is as to 
interpretation as to meanings and opportunities an > questions of that kind.” 

Mr. Wedgvrood Benn added : ” The second thing I hope may be kept right 
outside the range of any controversy to-day is the authority and prestige of the 
Statutory Commission. Everyone in this House knows what sacrifice of time 
and other great sacrifices have been made by the members of the Commission 
in^ pur suing their task and 1 should wish to be associated with any tribute paid 
by the Leader of the Opposition to the work of that Commission, which we hope to 
see concluded, to the manifest advantage of this House which has appointed 
them These two things, 1 hope, are not coming into the discussion. 

” Ihere has been criticism from the Right Hon’ble Gentleman and criticism 
from Lord Reading in the House of Lords which 1 will deal with to the best of my 
ability, but the two points I have mentioned at any rate, I hope, are lifted outside 
the realm of controversy. 

M As regards the Leader of the Opposition, he has been forced to give us 
a short personal statement relating to .something which appeared in some news- 
papers. I should like to say that, as far as anything he has said touches me, 
every word he has said 1 can corroborate from my own experience.” ’ 

Mr. Wedgwood lienn said* that the Leader of the Opposition had never 
approved of the scheme which Government were pursuing, away and rem )ie 
from his friends He was asked to give a contingent assent, contingent upon 
the assent of the other Party and upon the participation of the Simon Commission. 
“What did he do? He backed his own Viceroy. The only and crowning 
blunder of the Right Honourable Gentlemen is loyalty. I am afraid he will never 
make a great leader, as he seems to have a c^mgenital incapacity f^or playing a 
dirty game. Now, the conditions on which the Right Honourable Gentleman 
gave bis assent were never fulfilled. The conditions were that the Liberal Party 
should assent also and that the Statutory Commission should participa e. Very 
well, on that I myself interviewed the Right Honourable Gentleman and in my 
desire to show the greatest courtesy to the Rt. Hon’ble Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) 1 enquired of him whether he would like to see me. 

1 am anxious that the Right Honourable Member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
should not think 1 was discourteous to him.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said that Lord Reading had made it prefectly clear from 
the beginning that he objected to his declaration on the ground which he stated 
in “the other place” on Tuesuay and vihich he placed most clearly before me 
in letters which he wrote to me and which he has read. From the beginning, 
Lord Reading has persisted in his opposition to the course which Government 
wished to take. He persisted on the ground set out and none can say that they 
are grounds without weight. In the second place, we learn that the Statutory 
Commission did not wish to be associated with the issue of any such declaration 
and finally the Right Honourable Gentleman himself, with his colleagues, the 
ex-Sccreiaries of State for India and others, dissented most strongly from the 
course which the Government proposed to take. Therefore we had first Lord 
Heading from September onwards, ihen the Commission not wishing to join in, 
and then the Right Honourable Gentleman opposite on behalf of the Opposition 
making the most strenuous objection. That was the situation which faced tne 
Government in October. They wished to do this thing and they were faced wit 
thispoweifui opposition. 

“ Before 1 say what they did and why they did it, let me examine 
moment what it was that they actually proposed. They were proposing no 
take a new step in the policy but to take in eflfect an administrative ^ * 

namely to declare and interpret, in unmistakable terms, the ®**®^*“^ .jie 

The Liberals were against US aud the amserva lives were against us ana 

Commission were unwilling to participate. What did the Government ‘ 
governed. The Government published on a pre-arranged which 

text, lhat is what they did and that is the gravainen of the c^a g ^ 
is made against them to-day and againlt which it is my duty too 
Governmenu ^ 
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Mr. Wedgwood Benn said, Befose 1 say wliy the Government acted as 
t hey did, 1 want to say one word about the declaration itself.^ The declaration 
was a re-statement and interpretation of tne» Montagu policy. Lord Irwin’s 
statement must stand as it was drafted and no gloss must be put upon it. It 
means that it says no less, and no more. The Montagu declaration was embodied 
in the Preamble to an Act of Parliament and so long as that Act remains, the 
preamble remains. If and when Parliament sees fit to alter the Preamble it can 
exercise its sovereign rights and do so. Inasmuch as this standing policy of the 
last twelve years has not been challenged, I need not support it by quotations 
from well-known authorities, with which, of course, every student of tnese matters 
is familiar. The Montagu policy stands as the cardinal article of faith in British 
policy towards India. 

** There we were and that was what we propos^ to do and there was the 
Opposition facing us. *We decided to do it. Why ? The .first reason was this. 
We were advised to do so by the Viceroy. But let me make this perfectly plain. 

I should like to exalt the Viceroy in this matter, because he came to England as 
an ambassador of peace and has gone back to India as a peace-maker.” 

Continuing Mr. Wedgwood Benn said : We do not take shelter behind 
the Viceroy. He offered advice and we were free to reject it. We did not 
reject it, because it agreed with our convictions. . iWhy did he offer this advice 
and suggest this declaration should be made ? He said in first place that doubts 
had existed in India as to the sincerity of British parties in the matter of the 
Montagu policy. Does anybody doubt that of recent years there has grown up 
a feeling, and it has constantly been said that the British policy was altering, 
that the tone was altering, that sympathy was gone, that the days of Mr. Montagu 
wece past. The Viceroy said these doubts existed and that for the removal of 
these doubts it was necessary to issue a declaration of the existing policy. We 
did so. 

** The second reason he gave was this. He said the Statutory Commission 
is going to report and we want, if we can, to make a good atmosphere for the 
report. We want to have an atmosphere of goodwill and that will be better 
secured if we can clear up the doubts which exist in the minds ot Indians, who 
have been assisting the British Government and cooperating with us and 
helping the work of Montagu schemes and to remove the webs of mistrust which 
it was necessary to clear t way.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said, ** That is the purpose and these were the 
reasons alleged by the Viceroy and given to the Cabinet as reasons why we 
should take this course and it was because those reasons appeared to us to be 
good and sound that Government took the course which they did.” 

** Now the question arises and it is a practical question. Did we succeed ? 
I do not want to speak about the atmosphere which existed in India. It has been 
growing steadily worse and worse and I could give many quotations to show 
that. But let anyone read “ The Times ” of March ip^thi year.* They will find 
an article from the Delhi correspondent which gives a sad picture of the spirit 
that existed in India. 1 myself was faced, in my attempt to discharge my duties, 


* Preeumably Mr. Bean’s reference Is *jo the follawing passage in the despatch of the 
Delhi correspondent of The Timen,’* being a review of the Simon Oominission’s tonr 

* The answer to the qaestion whether the boycott is or is not a sneoess depends off 
one’s point of view. The men who determined upon snpporting the boycott policy ^fora 
wn the Inquiry was lannobed have, as a party, stuck together in t hat determination. 
They have gathered in others only recently weaned from extremism to become “ reiponalva 
cu-operators,” and they have continnously organ ixed demonstrations against the Oommls* 
Biouers and their co-operating Indian Committees. But soch consistency is not necessarily 
saccess. The main effect of their pdlicy has been to keep out of contact with the Boyal 
i^omm sBlonen a large body of the accepted political leaders of the Hindu intelligentsia, 
inat is in itself deplorable. It means that the Statutory Inquiry will not be able to 

tikat will incorporate and fuse together the best of British experienoe of 
^kat modern politically minded Indians oookl have oon- 
iTiDuiea from their personal touch with Indian tradition and custom. Is that snooesi 1 

57 ^ 
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not merely with crime— that is simple crime and incitement to crime. They 
do not cause disquiet. They will be put down by this or any other Govern- 
ment, but what was alarming f;^as that responsible opinion did not somehow 
seem to come forward to reprobate crime^ — and that is a very unhealthy sign. 

** The Right Hon’bte Gentleman asked me a number of questions about 
what people were thinking in India and I would like to answer by giving him 
one or two quotations from authorities which I think the House will recognise 
as being good authorities. As to whether Government has succeeded in the 
attempt to introduce a better atmosphere preparatory to whatever reforms the 
Statutory Commission may recommend, first I take Reuter’s telegram of the day 
following that whereon the announcement was made. It says, the response 
favourable to the Viceroy’s announcement is wider than might have been ex- 
pected. The effect of the statement may be summed up as having, at a stroke, 
removed the tension fromindian politics and reintroduced* the spirit of confidence 
and trust between the Government and the governed and delivered a blow at the 
Independence movement, which has hitherto been gaining daily adherents among 
Congressmen.” 

” The Timey of India,” not a Swaraj organ, says “ The Imperial Govern- 
ment made a generous gesture ” and the London ” Observer,” which is not a 
Swaraj organ, (this is not the article by Mr. Garvin ; it is from the Delhi corres- 
pondent), says, ” Lord Irwin^S pronouncement has transformed the Indian 
political scene. The reported indignation of British Liberals at this pronounce- 
ment is simply net understood by Europeans and Indians alike.” Finally let me 
read this telegram addressed to me personally but which appeared in newspapers 
from the President of the European Association, Calcutta. “ We, the Council of 
European Association, desire you to convey to His Majesty’s Government our 
firm support of the Viceroy’s recent declaration. We consider that such a 
declaration is not ill-timed and that it clarifies an issue already clear to all 
competent observers. We consider that the Indian Statutory Commission has not 
suffered in prestige, but, by its work, has alone made possible the contemplated 
Conference.” 

” We were told not to do it. We did it — with those results. That is the 
blunder. That is the grievous interference. That is the mischief. That is to be 
repaired. I will venture to say, now that it is done, and that the results are 
manifest, those results of good-will and better understanding are appreciated and 
welcomed in all quarters of the House. 

” The hon. Gentlemen ask : Has there been a change ? I have answered 
the question about the Preamble quite explicitly. The word policy can be used 
in a loose and general way. Using it in a wide sense, I should say there had 
been a charge, there has been a new spirit.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said: “A good deal of jocularity has been indulged 

in at the expense of the message of the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Lans- 
bury). I wonder if everybody has read that message. Lord Birkenhead, who is an 
expert in taste, has administered a joke at the terms of message. My friend the 
First Commissioner has an expansive manner. There is no doubt about that, 
but when he spoke about love, that is the key-note of British policy. There has 
been an effort made to make Indian people realise the position which they 
occupy in British Commonwealth and to give them an assurance of equality. 

“I wonder if the Gentlemen opposite have read the letter of Sir Stan y 
Reed, which appeared in ” The Times ” yesterday. He is not an 
oft India as 1 am. Sir Stanley Reed wrote in this letter, and nobody s exp - 
ence of Indian affairs can be greater : ” This passion for equality m tne cy 
world is a dominating force in India and if it were to be for ever denied, 
would be driven out of the Empire.” 


Bover, the policy hae engendered a epirit of bltternesB and disorder ° jjjj- for 
itry which is bound to trouble any Government that bears the respo ^ 
a’a ppaoe in the future. On the other band the ® ® i-led moie 

Inee, in their All-Parties Convention, an agreed Constitution for India 
ily than any ordinary processes of co-operalion the essential diflerenw 
!X>litioa] problem. That at any rate li a measure of usefulness if not of bu 
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Mr. Wedwood Benn said : “ The first change hafbeen a change in spirit. 
We have got rid of the Birkenhead tone and also as the people of India do not 
always understand exactly what values are in this country, I will just remark 
in the hope that my words may be passed on, thaPLord Birkenhead occupies no 
official position whatever in the Government of this country and I understand that 
he desires to be regarded as completely detached from British politics. I learn, 
though I know nothing about it, that he is engaged in some endeavour in the way 
of trade and commerce. 

The first change that is made is a change of spirit, but the second change 
is far more important. It is a change in the policy which, in reality, is the central 
object of interest in Indian opinion and that is the Conference. 

’ We have appointed our own Statutory Commission and we all await its 
report with eagerness. Naturally its report will carry a vast authority. 

^ We await also the report of the Indian CentrifT Committee prepared by 
Sir Sankaran Nair and his colleagues who^came forward at a time of enormous 
difficulty to assist the Commission. They came forward and undertook a task of 
great unpopularity among some of their friends and I should like to bear testi- 
mony, if I might, to the work that they did and when I informed them at the 
desire of the Chairman of the Commission thstt this Conference was to take place 
they went further and said, We are willing to do our best when our report is 
finished to make the further effort of co-operation, as represented by the Con- 
ference, a success.” I am grateful to them for thhl — very grateful. 

The real interest in India is in this Conference. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman opposite asked questions about the Conference and I should like to 
use careful words, because it is extremely important. Representative Indians 
will now have the opportunity of coming forward and expounding their views and 
pressing their solutions supported by all the arguments and all the conviction 
which they can bring to bear. They will have direct access and their views will 
be heard and considered, not at some remote stage when the opinion of the 
Cabinet is already declared, but at a stage when everything they say will be heard 
with an open mind. 


The Conference is clearly described in the declaration, which is as follows, 
if the house will forgive me reading it, because I am aware that 1 must act with 
the utmost care in so important a matter : When the Commission and the Indian 
Central Committee have submitted their reports and these have been published 
and when His Majesty’s Government have been able, in consultation with the 
Government of India, to consider those matters in the light of all the material 
then available, they. will propose to invite representatives of different parties 
and interests in British India and representatives of the Indian States to meet 
them separately or together, as circumstances may demand for the purpose of the 
Conference and discussion, in regard both to the British Indian and the All- 
indian problems. It will be their earnest hope that by this means it may subse- 
quently prove possible on these grave issues to submit proposals to Parliament 
which may command a wide measure of general assent.” 

Benn added, “ Let me repeat what I have said earlier about 
the declaration, as it is commonly called, in reference to the conference. The 
words mean what they say. They mean no more. They mean no less. The 
^nterence IS to be fully representative of different parties and interests in 
British India and of the Indian States. Just one final word. I have said that 
the Situation has improved— and so it has.” 

Lloyd George intervened : only asked one question although «the 

® Gentleman said I had asked several. I asked whether he 
'®t® 5 P''etation placed by Nationalist leaders in India upon the mean- 
ing of this manifesto.” 

Wedgwood Benn : “ 1 hav^answered that question specifically by stating ‘ 
must Viceroy stands as it stands and 1 must say this. I 

making difficullfw”^^*''*^^^ cross-question me with a view to 

that Hon*blc Gentleman has no right to say 

as responsible as the head of Government for these reforms and for this 
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pledge and I have as deep a sense of responsibility as he has and I think I am 
as patriotic as be is, I am asking this" question in order to avoid difficulties 
and as the Right Hon'ble Gentleman knows in private for the last several weeks 
before it ever came to this House *I have been urging these matters when I thought 
they would never be a subject of public discussion and in order to avoid difficul- 
ties, which will undoubtedly arise if this interpretation is accepted in India 
-without a single word of repudiation. I am asking the Right Hon’ble Genlteman 
now whether he accepts this very grave interpretation in a formal considered 
document by the Indian leaders in regard to this Conference.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied, I should not have said that the Right 
Hon’ble Gentleman was cross-examining me in order to make difficulties and I 
apologis e to him. 1 should have said that the question he was asking might 
make difficulties and the cpswer to him is this, there* is the statement: it is 
explicit and clear. Nothipg has to be added and nothing has to be taken from 
it. 1 have nothing to add.*’ 

Mr. Lloyd George again intervened and said if it were clear, it would be 
clear to these extraordinarily able men, who are the Indian leaders. They are 
all very able. They are asking and they say at the end they have practically 
asked whether they are right in their interpretation. They are practically asking 
it and it is perfectly evident that it is not clear to them because there is one 
interpretation that has been put Sdere and there is another interpretation that 
has been placed upon it in India. This is far more important, if I may say so. 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn proceeded, ** I have nothing to add, not one single 
word to the answer 1 have given. The Viceroy’s statement was very carefully 
drafted. It has been approved and it is published. I have made it perfectly 
clear to-day that both in respect of the declaration and of the Conference it 
stands, as it stands and no questions of the Right Hon’ble Gentleman will lead 
me to add one word or take one word away and I must beg him to regard that 
as my final answer.” 

Sir W. Bavinson asked whether Mr. Benn agreed with what Lord Passfield 
had said. 


Mr. Benn continued : “ I will say no more. I had some other remarks of 
a general kind to make but I do not think I can make then because I do not 
know that I can succeed, after the cross questioning that has gone on, in doing 
what is my main purpose to do and that is to justify and explain what Government 
thought it their duty to do and to do it in such a way as would not cause any 
misunderstanding or produce an atmosphere which would place difficulties in 
the way. I will simply say this—that the problems that face us are very grave. 
The Right Hon’ble Gentleman has spoken of the gravity of the task that lies 

ahead. There are obstacles in the path. There are two ways of regarding tne 

obstacles. You can regard them as an excuse for abandoning a pre-determincd 
purpose or you can regard them as merely exciting a desire to overcome tnem. 

He would be a poor friend to the cause of Indian Self-Gevcrnment who would 

deny the existence of real obstacles, both in substance and In time. ; 

that It is the conviction, not only on this side, but I believe in all ° 
House, that these obstacles, real as they arc, can be overcome If they arc app 
ached in a spirit of sincerity and of good-will.” 

. Sir John SIMON said that when the Indian Statu^tory Commission 

pointed its members made for themselves a rule, which they have Jgn, 

&ithfully observed, that none ol them would take part of any 
public discussion that might arise about Indian affairs until our Whether 

and our task done. My colleagues and I have very anxiously considered 
resent circumstances it would not still be better that no o e 


even in the present < 
iky My word with the authority of th® Statutory Wromission. 

Francis Bacon, who observed that an over^peaking judge J* go on 


Francis Bacon, who observed that an ovcr^peaKing juugc 
symbol and we have been endeavouring to dischar^ and ^ ^ semi- 

discharging the duties laid upon os by Parliament j am going 

judicial character. The House may be quity sure that the fe sincerity 

to say certainly will not provoke heat, but arc solely dcsignedf lU 8 
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and soberness, to serve the underlying purpose which all of us in this House must 

put in front of our minds. ^ ^ ^ r 1 r. 

If there were any part of this House, any be^ch reserved for the Commission, 
any dock in which they might be put, I would be there at this moment, with all 
mv^ colleagues, for in this, as in other matters, we are a completely united body. 
We have come to the conclusion that the Chairman should ask to be allowed to 
intervene for two or three minutes not for the purpose of joining in any criticism 
or cross-examination or comment or any explanation but simply to make sure, 

1 hope very much to make sure in India, that the reserve which the Commission 
imposes on itself is in no way misunderstood. Anybody who has any close 
experience of Indian affairs or real app cciation of the enormous responsibility 
which rests on the shoulders of the Viceroy, anybody who can best estimate 
with knowledge the immense force of mistrust and opportunities of misunder- 
standing which it is the duty of all of us to try to repel in India, anybody who can 
do that will count any personal question, any little discussion as to whether 
(A) had acted quite consistently or whether (B) had managed a most difficult 
situation quite cleverly— all that, as dust in the balance compared with the 
importance of Parliament acting together and in the right spirit at this time. 

The Secretary of State— it is due to him that I should say so — was perfectly 
accurate when he said last week that, in the matter of the words, which unfor- 
tunately, raised this controversy, the advice rff the Statutory Commission was 
not sought by the Government. I am not going further into that except to point 
out, and I hope India will observe this, that the Commission is absolutely 
determined to do nothing which could be construed or misconstrued as the 
presentation of an interim report. The Leader of the Opposition has explained 
what happened. It is only for me to say that when, for the first time, the Com- 
mission was informed that the Government contemplated a statement on this 
subject, the Commission came to the conclusion that we desired reserving our 
wholly independent and judicial position not to be associated with any such 
statement. I so informed the Secretary of State on September 24th and from 
that moment any responsibility of the Commission in the matter ceased. 1 think 
it is really quite obvious that the determination of the Commission to make no 
statement and to be associated with no statement which could possibly be con- 
sidered as dealing with matters within their terms of reference, their decision 
not to do that prematurely, or in advance of discharging their duty to Parliament, 
was the only right decision for the Commission. We shall, I hope, early next 
year, report to the authorities by which we were constituted. What is that 
authority? It is exactly two years ago since the announcement was made in 
this House and the other House and India that this Commission, with the con- 
currence of all parties had been constituted. It is a Statutory Commission. It 
owes Its authority to the unanimous vote of both the Houses of Parliament and 
to a Commission from the Sovereign. I may make it quite plain that our 
function, as a Commission, cannot be either enlarged or diminished by any 
aeclaration or statement by anybody whatever 

Mr. Hoi ford Knight : “Is he suggesting that the Commission is above the 
authority of Parliament ??’ 

. ,J\ Simon ; “ I should have thought that by this time everybody would 

now It IS impossible to provoke me on the subject of the Commission. I was 
tne quite elementary observation that the Statutory Commission, acting 
i! j Parliament, has a particular function, 

diminish *c®ks, and no authority has ever sought, either to enlarge or to 


VJhmrt point out this further, so that there shall be no misunderstanding, 

verv announcement — which, I am^ 

that vL 1 ’ with universal approval both in Britain and in India— 

of dealing with the extremely difficult question 

that States and British India and we went on to suggest 

taUves think it well to appoint a Conference including repl-esen- 

extwL we werfe not inviting anybody to 

arms of reference and nobodj^ltBowe better than the Prime Minister 
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that nobody in the House could extend our terms of reference. We were giving 
an intimation, as our duty was, to the head' of the Government, that we thought 
this course was the course which^it would be proper to take and we were ineded 
glad to note that his administration and both political parties in the Opposition 
— and, as we now learn, very large bodies of opinion in India— 'most warmly 
supported the suggestion. If I might clear this point away once and for all, I would 
venture to read to the House one single sentence from the letter which I wrote 
on behalf of the Commission when we first reached India eighteen months ago 
and when our position was not as well understood as it is now. 

“ This was the sentence, and it was, 1 believe, read to both the Houses of 
Parliament when we were in India and was the subject of a great deal of comment 
and interest in India, and it states the true constitutional position : 

“ The Commission is, iiltno sense, an instrument, either of the Government of 
India or of the British Government, but it enters on a duty laid upon it by the 
King-Emperor as a completely independent and unfettered body.” Every com- 
petent body understands that and it makes it abundantly plain to the House 
that it was the only proper course for the Commission to take to write, as they 
did on September 24 , to the Secretary of State to say that whatever the G )vern- 
ment might contemplate doing it would be far better that the Commission should 
not be associated with it. From that time to this, excepting that, in common 
with all other men, we have defpiored the prospect that there should be a 
parliamentary discussion on the subject, we have endeavoured, not without some 
difficulty, to go on steadily with the business which is put in our charge. 

“ Here I desire to make my only other observation. I hope I may be 
allowed to say, without giving offience in any quarter of the House, which is not 
at all my object, that, whether the opinion of this man or that of the Statutory 
Commission ought to have been consulted, we do not feel that our position is such 
as to rec|uire either heated championship or abject apology. We are all members 
of Parliament, known to all of you, called upon to discharge a very important 
task and endeavouring to discharge it in all sincerity. I would most earnestly 
ask Parliament to leave us to continue our work undisturbed, without a Parlia- 
mentary controversy. For, after all, we have a very heavy piece of work to do 
and we at least have found that two years of very intense labour is not at all 
too long for the purpose of assembling and studying the material and of preparing 
for Parliament such assistance as we can render.” 


** After all, the Commission was formed upon the basis of complete Parlia- 
mentary agreement. We have worked for two years sustained by that support, 
I am most grateful for what has befen said from all three quarters of the House 
to-day which reassures us that we have that support at this moment. It is 
owing to that support and to the unfailing loyalty of all my colleagues, that 
it has been possible to hope that it will turn out useful results. It is not for me 
to offer assurances or issue pronouncements or make declarations, but 1 may 
say we Have proceeded from beginning to end, as India knows well, witn 
undivided and sincere desire to serve not only India, not only Britain, but botn 
together.' We know nothing within our body of party attachments. 
with satisfaction that at a very difficult : moment, when we first ^ 

it was a telegram from the present Prime Minister, then Leader of the LaDou 

Opposition, which did more than anything else 10 show India that the Statutoy 

C^mission was the authorised agent of Parliament as a whole. So tar i 
thinking (hat the incidents of the last few days have rendered its worK 
important, the Commission is confident that one outcome •- one 

make everybody realise that the future constitutional progress of * uqu 

of the most complicated, as well as the most important questions ^ 

world. I go further and say that I think everybody will realise that h 
sympathetic presentation of facts and considerations by a body ^-ofail 

claim to be a body of super-men but a ^air specimen of representat 
political parties, is a contribution which it is worth while for us It is 

make slfid which British Parliament desires us to continue to discna g » 
useless to pretend that the incidents leading to this debate ® » Butia 

time being, added to our own difflcul|ies, through no fault of our o 
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fact these things do not make the slightest difference in the determipation 
the Commissioo and of every member of the Commission to finish our task and 
nothing that has happened will affect or defleci* the completion of our duty or 
the character of our report in the slightest degree. * 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald expressed his sincerest thanks to Sir John Simon. 
No member of the House knew more intimately all ideas, tendencies and delica- 
cies that had to be faced during the last few weeks regarding the Indian situation. 
The Prime Minister sai i the declaration of the Viceroy was required because 
after 1919 propaganda had been started askin g Indian people to believe that the 
British Government had departed from its policy. 

Mr. MACDONALD justified the [publication of the Declaration and said that 
the Government had come to the decision that it >tould not be inexpedient to 
publish it, that it v^uld not harm the Simon Commission and that it would be 
beneficial from the point of view of Indian public opinion. They stood by that 
decision. He hoped the House would allow the authorities in India to handle the 
situation created and in no way hamper them in the difficult task they were now 
facing. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Mr. Brockway's Motion on Dominions Status. 

In the Honee of Commons on the 18TH DECBMEBR 1929 Mr. Fennel Brooktwy 
moved that “ the HooBe welcomes the evidence of co>operation of Indian reprcBentativee 
in the settlement of the constitutional question and relies on the Government of India 
to encourage the goodwill by the sympathetic conduct of its administrative and executive 
functions, particularly in relation to the expression of political opinion.*' 

Mr. Fenner-Brockway, proposing his motion, expressed the opinion that the situation 
in India was serious, but, as the result of the recent policy, there was evidence that re- 
presentative Indian opinion was seeking to co-operate. Mr, Brockway was of opinion that 
the three essentials of whole-hearted co-operation were : — 

(1) Indian representation at the Round Table Conference should be really reflective of 
Indian opinion. 

(2) The Bill to be discussed at the Conference should embody the principle of Domi- 
nion status, though Mr. Brookway did not suggest that the transition to it vrould be 
possible in a few months or a year, but it should be a progressive and antomatic advance 
rendering further commissions of inquiry unnecessary and 

(3) The political persecotion carried on during the last two years should be definitely 
ended. 


i or incice- 


Mr, Brockway urged the limitation of the proseontion to cases of violence ( 
ment to violence and a review of the cases of those now imprisoned. 

Mr Harrabin, seconding, advocated some unmistakable gesture symbolising the new 
spirit to which the Viceroy was pledged, 

M^r, Howard Bury pointed ont that the promise made in 1917 and amplifitd in ldl9 
must be carried out. He emphasised the value of a feeling of cnnciliation in India 
said a general amnesty would be very dangerous. 

Pole, in a maiden speech, declared that there had been a oomDlefe 

hange of feeling in India following the Viceroy’s statement. Mr. Benn and the Viceroy 

wonM L ^*®tored that « Mr. Benn leleaeeid every political prisoner poaaible, tberia 

to the Oonterenw*”*'*** **'“1 National Oongrew would send reprerentativea 

he *** 8otog to be a debate on Indie 

Honae em. * ieoond debate ot the type that took piece in the 

time for *® Impreealon upon him that, for the firat 

Bomentaril, broken up. He hoped and Believed that the debate of thiseve^ag^ 
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* going to show to India that the unity of party front towards Indian qneati ins was recong. 
tituted ind he hoped also that it was going to send to India a nnanimons message of 
goodwill at a Tery critical moment ix^ the history of both Great Britain and India itself 
So far as the resolntion was concerned, he o mld say for himself, and he believed for 
the members of his party, that they were perfectly prepared to support it. It was a resolu 
tion in two parts. The first part stated the satisfaction of the House at the inoreasinJ 
sense of goodwill and co-operation in India. There could be no difference of opinion upon 
a proposal snob as that. The second part of the resolution was quite harmless and he 
should have thought it was unnecessary. It was some thing in the nature of a reminder to 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy to carry out their duties in a Vi?ry responsible task 
He should have preferred to leave it to the Viceroy without any reminder of this House 
to deal in his own way with the question of political prosecutions. He should have 
preferred that in this debate nothing should have been said on the question of these pro- 
Bccutions, particularly of a^-'irial that was actually “ sub judice.” He was prepared to 
leave questions of that kmd to the discretion of the Viceroy. After all the Viceroy was 
not a hard-faced and narrow-minded man. He was a man in whose judgment, sympathy 
and wisdom they bad all the greatest confidence. It was much hotter to leave the master 
in his hands. He would ask the Secretary of S ate if he could make it quite clear in 
,;b{8 speech that he bad no intention of bringing pressure from Whitehall upon the Viceroy 
in dealing with qnestiuns of political amnesty or the prosecution that is now actually 
«* Bub judice.” 

Dealing with the first part Qf the resolntion, bad be been drafting it, he would have 
made it even wider and he would have incln ied not only Indian representatives ani 
Indian organisations but also European Associations who represented the British subjects 
living and working in India. 

It seemed to him that there was no feature of the present Indian situatim so 
significant as the remarkable unanimity that had been shown as t.o the proposal made by 
the Viceroy for a Gooferenco after the issue of the Simon Report. There had been 
unanimity not only of representative Indian individuals and Indian organisations, " but 
also unanimity of Indian Princes and of European Associations one and all. They had 
welcomed the proposal of*a Conference. He ventured to suggest from the point of view 
of the Honse that they shonld also give the Conference an unanimous welcome. There 
were many questions that they would ,have to disouBs in the next year or so in which the 
Conference could give them very valuable help on questions such as those dealing with 
the treatment of minorities, the relation of provinces to the Central Government and 
relations of Indian States to British India, The opinion of the Conference would also be 
of the utmost value in considering the future legislation in regard to India. 

He hoped that the Secretary of State would take the House into his confidence with 


reference to that Conference. 

He hoped that as soon as a decision bad been arrived at, he would let the House 
know all the relevant details about it and let them know it in time so that the House 
could express its opinion upon the detail that it wanted to know — what ths terms of 
reference would be, what the representation would be upon and what would be its general 
procedure. If the Secretary of State oould give them that undertaking, he saw no reason 
why the message from the House should not he a unanimous message. There were no 
questions, be concluded, connected with the Empire that interested Conservatives more 
than questions concern ing India. Conservatives wished to play their part to-night m 
sending a message of goodwill to India and in hoping in the years to come for Indian 
co-operation to work out the frame-work for the future Government of India and to 
bring about a state of affaire that would not only mean prosperity for great Britain ana 
for India, but would also strengthen the force of peace throughout the whole word. 

. The Secretory of Stote for Indta, Jlr, Wedowood BbHH, Mid « We ere ell “ 

congratulate ourselves upon the trend of the debate to-night aud*I should like to ® 

Hon. Member for Leyton Bast (Mr. Brokway) for the terms in which he has moved 
rnotji*! 1 know how strongly be feels about some of these things and I realise tna 
interests of unity as between ourselves and India and in the Interests of the plan* 
in hand at the moment be was stating hie case with great restraint to which . ^ 
witness. I will not dwell upon the brilliant spmh of the Hon. and Gallant w m ^ 
South Derbyshire (Major Graham Pole), He ii on^his own ground in this oeua 
should Hke^ to thank the Bt, Hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir Samuel ^ 

to say ^ht the Honse of Commons is engaged to-night in the not «hioh has been 

by a urianlmons motion a giit ore of response to that very remarkable 

exhibited in India In welcoming the almoit 

associated with a list of names BO long and .ao diverse that 1 imagine i 
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‘ « fhere Is a vast amoniit^ goodwill in the eooQfcr^ 'towards India, but I do 
Bnppose the people iu I ndia attach more than J;he doe weight to some of the newspaper 
Articles which have been written about Indian affairs. I hope not. I do not' think thej 
are worthy of notice except that it may be neoessarj to direct the attention of the people 
overseas to the fact that they count for nothing in this country. 

••This spirit of goodwill can be markeci again in that remarkable manifestation at 
the recent meeting of the Bnropean Association and when the Baltic Exchange for the 
first time elected two Indian members on terms of absolute equality with British members 
to the Exchange. To this spirit of goodwill which is th? one thing we should aim at the 
nnanimouB passing of this motion by the Imperial Parliament will make no mean con- 


tribution. 

« The Hon'ble Member for East Leyton and the Hon. Member who seconded 
ahe motion, made a reference to cases of political prosecution in India and to cases 
sn general. S 3 far' as cases which are before the Courts are concerned, I will con- 
iider and particularly the case on which he laid stres^ the ease of Mr. Chattel jee 
who was proceeded against in cnnnectioa with a book called ** India in Bondage.*' 
The character of the book is the subject of an enquiry by the High Court and' there- 
fore ho will forgive me if 1 make no comment upon it or npon the Meerut proceed- 
ings. As regards the other cases he mentioned a recommendation of the Bengal Qaol' 
Committee and two other cases. I would say,, as I am bound in any case to do, that 
1 will go most carefully into the matter if he will give me the precise, details of what he 
has in mind. 1 would like in passing to make this reply to my hon, friend who seconded 
the motion. There is no object of policy dearer to the. li^art of the Government of India* 
than the promotion of a real Trade Union movement in India. It is a very difficult task. 
There is very little to work on. There are organifations which are more an ** ad hoe ** 
strike committee than a real Union, but the woik of the Whitley Commission which we 
owe to the right Hon. Gentlemen opposite will largely and mainly be directed to forming the- 
basis on which a real Trade Union movement can be built up in India. 

** It is no good attribnting, as some people do, the riots and disorders in Bombay 
entirely to the wickedness of the Commnnists. Those who know sufficient, those wbo know 
the conditions under which labour lives and works in India, know that one has to go a 
good deal d< eper even than the unwholesome activity of Cornmnnists to find the real oaa$es 
and the real cure." 

" As regards the prosocu lions in genera), I would remind my hon. friend wbo moved 
the motion that, in response to the complaints which have been made about the treatment 
DOt only of prisoners but of the under-trials, the Government of India have convened . 
a Conference between Provincial Governments and the Government of India and that 
Conference is at present considering the matter in co-operation with ni.official opinion 
both of the Assembly and the Provincial Connoils, so that the matter which has bwn 
made the subject of much complaint at times will, we hope, find a satisfactory eolation. 

*' 1 am in great hopes that, with the new spirit abroad in India, we are closing what 
rnustbe to ns a very painfnl chapter. I am hoping that it is coming to an end. My Hon, 
Fiiend and I are in agreement with Indian opinion on two things at least 


" First of all we are all working to one definite, ascertained and advertised goal. 
That is to say the difficult task of Government is not merely a harsh and barren negative. 
Wc have the comfort of active and responsive policy. 

" The sfcond poict is this. Neither he nor I nor tbooghtfnl Indian opinion deiirea 
this Government or any Government to weaken in the maintenance of peace, especially 
at a time like the present, when const itntional changes of the greatest magnltnde are 
Ming considered, it is essential that public order ghould be maintained. I believe that 
that statement will find a welcome and widespread agreement among Indians as well at 
^ always on White shoulders and 1 am glad- to 

^ink that, at this moment, in one provinoci'at least though only for a time — the Central 
roviDCes we have an Indian Governor who is charged with this difficnlt bnt neoeisary 
^ recognise, and I know that my Hon, Friend reoognites, that the real basis 
j police. The real basis of order is pnblio goodwill: It it QOt the 

constable who keeps order but every ciiisen in mnfti who keeps order ibil the 
•'^c eo-operation. and goodwill of the people, 1 

„ '“Ct we are moving towards that state 61 affairs in India also. ^ 

Vioerov question put by my Hon. Friend I may say I am informed by the 

Safety^rdiniiQ^^ oiroamstanccs which neoessltate the re^cnaotment of the Pablio 

expression oif opinion, my friend Is very jsalot^ of the 
P ud so am 1. It is not only desirable that we should hUve the freest skuresslon of 




Qpioion In ’ India 'bat at the present time it ia a moat helpful thing. We need it for our 
aasiatanee in the task which we have before na. Bat we will look at theae political 
oampaigna aa they would appear |o realiata ; and to realiata 1 would say this to-day^ 
the winning card ia argument, and the loaing card is non-co-operation. The winning 
card if argument particularly at this moment, beoauae by a startling change in procedure 
to which 1 will ma^e reference later the Gavernment have called a Conference and have 
invited the Indian people to nae argnmenta as a means of achieving the purposes which 
they have in view. 

The goal of British policy in India has been declared to be 'the achievement of 
Dominion Btatua and it may well be said — and a passage from Mr. Gandhi has been quoted 
—that words are not enough. It may be asked : * Can yon show us any deeds to prove 
the sinbenty of the new tpirit of which you speak f* With the leave of the House I desire 
to aiiswer some q'aestions which have been pat in the course of the debate and for the 
purpose I.m'nst trace briefly iV outline the history of some Indian events in the coarse of 
iMt ten.^ejirs. ' ■ 

” In 1919 plehipotentiaries 'on behalf of India signed the Treaty of VerBailles and 
India became as a separate entity an original member of the League of Nations. That 
was a'^very sighificant stage ih her history. 

In 1919. a |80 a Joint Parliamentary Committee met to ezamind the Montagu- 
Ohelmsforll Bill ^and the report of that Committee, which is not long, is well worth study. 
There are twq passages to which I would draw attention. They say :—** Only in ezeep- 
tionaljoircamstancea should the Secrdlary of State intervene In matters of purely Indian 
interest when Gov.;romept and legislature in India, are in agreement.*' Tnat is the 
general question and to that principle I have attempted to conform in all administrative 
decisions which I have had . to make. They went further that that, particularly in 
reference to tariffs. In regard to this chatter they said India should enjoy the same 
libehy to consider her interests in tariff matters as Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
or South' Africa ** mentioning the Dominions existing at that time. As an opponent; of 
tariff, t would hot stir. one inch from the deflnition of that principle because the principle 
of aelf-Governmeat Is far greatbr than what I would call a matter of fiscal common-sense 
nor would any Secretary of State attempt to lay a finger upon this principle of tarifi 
antonomy which has been establisbed in' practice for ten years. In Indian affairs there 
is Dominion Status in action. There is a Dominion attribute which has now become 
pari and paroel of the rit^hts of India. * 

h.Take ,, again the question of stores, on which I have been questioned several times. 
In )921 it . was. mqvcd in the Legislative Assembly that in th^ porobase of storL-s the 
Goyernipent uf Inhia should buy in the market that seemed to them best, without regard 
tq pressure, fro a India Office. That resolation was accepted by the Government of India 
and was accepted by the Secretary of State and is a principle to-day. It is because of that 
resolntion that 1 have replied to thbae questions which have be^n put to me to the effect 
that in this matter India must judge In India’s interest aad inuoh as we would welcome 
work for onr people, mcch as we believe, as one speaker , had pnt it, that, by having the 
goodwill of the Indian peoplce, we shall find a readier market than by keeping them 
down by force — much as this is true it is not for India Office to exercise pressure in Britan 
interest opo'n India or to hamper or cnrtmtl India’s freedom in making decisions in what 
she ooDslders to be her. own Interest. 


In a word the meaning of these things is this. They are not only Doifiinidn status 
in poMon, as my Hon, and Gallant Friend said, but they show that' the idea of 
of India in l^itish interest has' gone. It' Is past and done with, We have had s 
speeches quoted to-night by rneqibets of this Hdnse which, I think, were made a long _ 

ago. I do po0 tblihk you will find anybody in responsible position to-dav who wii j 

that in tbw ^domestic and , economic respect to which I have referred India is a / 

ooniii^ into poss^i^n at a growing ratdof the attrlbntes of Dominion status. 

* •• I >do. nop know wliether I *.onght refqr, .at the debate has h»ve 

wbaM am. tempted to oall a bigb level, tq Lord Bpthermere and the •” 7 '?/,. -rtlcles 
•ppeuMi in tome ot hit uwtptptQi, Inut L would Ilka to «*y **'j.?'“***At .hooW be 
wen erer reprinted. In book fom. (their ihtt^te hnrdly , jaetlfy it)— the book 


cnlled “ How to loee Indie.'* , , ; . * ‘ ■ in .h to which 

“ Then wu one epeeiti nttiele referred to by my Hon. nnd ye,ter- 

I ehontd like to make • reforenhe. The Oorernment of Indie “ n.bliehee 

dny for elx aiillioa eterlinr mnrth of twelve monthi Wile, Lord Bothemen j, 

»rtie)oinhU|iMirepepet *« The Delly Hell " heeded “ Don’t lend the monw- 
•WHng for It f A pert of British Bmpiri, Md he pnWtohee ea ertiole 
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lend the money.” That is the new patriotlfm, that in the new Iinperialifm ! I mast 
mention a Lord Bothermere has achieved qonslderable Boocess in what 1 may 

fiall the humhler epheres of domestic iireratnre. His ajvioe to Bervant maide in love . might 
^ nsefnl .anid might be amnsing. Hie hinie on how ' to take. Btaine bht of table elotbs 
mieht be invaluable, bot aa for hiB financial advice, well— ‘ l)QQ't lend .thq ihony ' Baya 
Lord Bothermere. What waB the anewer 7 Six millionB were asked for, eight and a halt 
millionB were offered, 

Sir John Fbbouson asked how waB the money to be Bpent. Perhaps he had in 
mind the fact that large oontraotB for rails and other railway materials bad gone to Qermsny 
to the loss of about £3,00,000 in British wages. 

Mr. Benn : I think the Hon. Member could not have been in the house just now 
because I was explaining that India already has the Dominion Attribute of Freedom.*' 

Sir J. Ferguson : ‘ That information was in reply to a question which 1 put to the 
Right Hon. Member a few days ago.** ^ 

Mr. Benn: “Now* let us pass for a moment from 'these domestic and dbonomio 
questions to tiy and answer the question put by my Hon. and Gallant Friend as to 
whether we can show Dominion Status in action. India, as every one knows, has In 
London, as have the other Dominions, an Indian acting as High Commissioner. India 
has Indians in every part of the world. Recently the Government of India sent 
out to South Africa to negotiate in regard to Indians in Sooth Africa one of the most 
distinguished members of their Government, Sir Mahomed Habibollah. 

“ India has played a large part in International Labour matters and the record of 
Labour legislation in India in the last ten years is a remarkable one. Sir Atnl Cbatterjee. a 
distinguished Indian, is the present High Oommissiouer in London. India has a seat on 
the Governing Body of International Labour Office and her own delegation is free to, 
and frequently does, take a view, different from that of the British delegation if their 
interests happen to clash. 

At the last gathering of the League oC Nations the late Government caused the 
Indian delegation to be headed by an Indian for the first time. 1 would add that the 
more Indians it is possible to have upon the Delegation to the League of Nations the greater 
the weight will India pull at Geenva and the higher will be her national stains in action. 
There was last wrek an International Navigation Commission. Indian representatives 
attended and received a separate vote exactly as the representatives of Sonth Africa, 
Canada and the other States received it. There has recently been held in London a most 
important dealing with Dominion legislation. India was represented by a special delega- 
tion of its own and sat side by side with Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Irish Free State and the rest of them, 

“ In point of fact at this stage there were only certain matters dealing with t^e 
sbippiog that directly concerned the Indian representatives. In the next few weeks when 
the Five-Power Naval Conference meets in London India will be represented by ber own 
delegation. It is true that 1 have the honour of being one of the British delegates, bnt 
1 shall not be the head of the Indian delegation. She will be represented by her own 
delegation and will thus make her own voice beard. 

Mr. BlocKwiT : '* These representatives of India are at present all appointed by 
the Viceroy in Council. Could the Secretary of State for India try to secure more adequate 
representation of India itself by giving the Indian Legislative Assembly some power in 
the appointment of these representatives ?’* 

Mr. Benn : “ That is a suggestion that I will certainly note and 1 am much obliged 
to my bon. Friend for raising it,*' 

meantime do not let ns miss the moral of what I am saying, that, jnit as in 
the history of every Dominion, it has not been a matter of legislative change but of usage, 
custom, wont and tradition, which have built up these powers. The same procedure Is 
proceeding rapidly in the case of India to-day and therefore 1 thick I can say and 1 am 
not speaking of our own administration bnt of other administrations as well, that, in 
needs as well as in words, we have tried to prove the sinoerity of our faith when we say 
we desire to see India reach Dominion Status. 

• change in policy 7” To some vxtent 1 have 
^ question in what I have just said. There is of course the great change in 
othM. ^ referenoe has been made by the Bigbt Hon. Gentleman and many 

Whun* **37 the oalling of the Oonferenee. In one sense there $• no dtenge. 

’ he Minister replied to th^Leader of the Opposition in some dorsespondenoe, 

ted quite clearly that so fax as the S|atnte is oonoerned there is no change. The 
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Sfcittote remftint and it is outside the power of anyone, except Parliament, to change a 

policy which is emboiied in a Statutip. 

" In this matter of procedure there has been a great and important change which 
has been repeats lly asked for by the leaders of Indian opinion in India, namely, this 
Bound Table Oonferenoe. I was very glad indeed to bear the Rt. Hon. Gentleman exalt 
the Importance of this Conference. He is right. It is a very important Conference. We 
are the serTants, more particularly this Government, of the House of Commons and of 
course the House of Commons will be told timeously about the composition of the Con. 
ference, its terms of reference and so on. He was good enough to say, and I thank him 
for it, that he would not press me for more details at this moment, the reason being that 
the plans are by no means complete but there are one or two things I can say about the 
ConfcrcBoe. We desire to see the Conference called at the earliest possible moment. There 
is much matter to be reoeiued and to be considered. Toere is the report of the Rt. Hon. 
Oeutlcunn. the member for Spen Vail >y (Sir John Simon) and his« commission. There are 
the opinions of the Government of India. There are the views of the Proviooial Govern, 
ments. AH these matters must be duly considered and the Conference must meet clothed 
with full knowledge. 

Let me make one thing clear about the Conference. It is partly to the same question 
put by the Bight Hon. Gentleman opposite. The Conference is to be fully and fairly re. 
presentative not of one section bat of all sections so that we may have there real 
representation of political opinion as it finds itself in India. The Conference will meet 
with free hands. Someone aeked whether they wonld consider a bill. They will not 
consider it. They will not even consider draft proposals. They will meet absolntely free 
and the Cabinet will certainly decide to settle and propose to the Conference nothing. The 
Conference is intended to be free which permits every section of opinion to come forward 
and express itself and support its views with whatever argument may appear to the 
speaker to be most impressive. 

Air, Howard BuiY : Will there not be the recommendations of the Simon Commission 
which will have been considered by this Government and by the Provincial Governments ? 
Will not that be the terms of reference that the Conference gets or are they to be left, a 
completely open field to open the whole Indian question again f 

Weigwood Benn : The Hon. and Gallant Member is asking me the qnestioL 
which I eonld not answer for his Leader. The clearest definition of the function of ch« 
Conference wnich wc have been able to arrive at will be found in the Viceroy^ pro- 
clamation and of oonrse the matter that has been referred to by the Hon. and Gallaui 
Member will be available to the Conference.** So will the r«>port of the Indian Central 
Ccai'nittee and so will many other relevant doonments inolnding the opinions of those 
Governments. All those matters will be available for the Conference to discuss and to 


formulate its views. 

Mr. Brookway : ** And the report of the Labonr Committee ?** 

Mr. Benn : " Dacidely. All these matters will be available. This Conference is not 
intended merely to be to Indian opinion a so’t of “ douc'^ur to please India but an 
attempt to bring the light of the Indian opinion to bear npon the problem and to help os 
in the solntion of onr difficulties aui to help Parliament, wheu Parliament comes to es- 
amine and pass the Bill. We invite the co-operation of Indian opinion in this Conference. 

There is one oouelnding word. There are many difficnlties to be faced. Th^e 
are great diflerenoes of opinion, wide gulfs and divergeocies, not here but in India. We 
regret these. They are obstacles on the path which we wish to pnrsae. We cannot 
solve them and I expreis a devout hope that, when the time comes for the Con^rence 
may have been foond possible an^ongst Indians themselves to compose their 
that we may have gentlemen ooming here speaking with authority and 
unity. It Is only in that way that we may get the maximum asnistanca and gmu 
for tbit bouse in its diffloolt task. It is not too much to say that in this Tu-nter 

entering on a new era. We are attempting to write what may be ® f 

In the hietory of the British Commonwealth, namely, a free and voluntary ® 

a great telLrecpeoting nation in partnership with the British Commonwealt 


*"**!«••*’ wStoion, who foUowod Mr. WrdgwoM 
doMte the Motel ■erTienlttladl.ipoitioalorly with regard to intentile mort.1 j 


to be 
and 


healtkoonditions. 


Mr. BroUcwo/o rnoHmi mu odoptod wiMimoiuly. 
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G o y e t n m e n t * 8 Change of Policy. 

Oo the 1ST NOVEtlBER 1929 in the Hoase of Oommons Hr. Lloyd GeoTgf! aiked by 
II private notice the Seoretary of State for India whether the Statutory OommiBBion or the 
Indian Government were consnlted with reference to the passage in the important state- 
raent made by the Viceroy yesterday relating io the conititnUonal etatns of India in the 
Empire. If so, whether the OommiBBion cmonrred and whether that passage is intended 
to indicate any change either in Bubstanoe or in point of time in the policy announced by 
the previous Governments 1 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied : ** Answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. It is due to the Statutory Commission that I should make it perfectly clear that 
they were not consulted. The second part of the question therefore does not arise. As 
regards the third part. The passage referred to is intpnded to set out the goal of British 
policy as stated in the Declaration of August 1917. view of doubts which have been 
ezpreisei both in Grea*)i Britain and in India regarding the interpreta^on to be placed 
noon the intention of the British G»vernment in enacting the Statute of 1919, the 
Viceroy was authorised on behalf of His Majesty's Government to state clearly that in 
their judgment it is implicit in the Dmlaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India's 
constitutional progress as therein contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Statns. 
Questions of policy involving changes either in substance or in time cannot be considered 
until the Commission and the Indian Central Committee have enbrnitted their report and 
His Majesty's Government have been able in cnn8nltwt.ion with the Government of India to 
consider these matters in the light of all material which is then available and after the 
meeting of the Conference which it is intended to summon. 

After Mr. Benn's reply Mr. Lloyd George asked 

Do I gather from that that there is no change either in substance or in time iu the 
policy indicat?.d by previous Ministries and Viceroys ?. May 1 also ask whether his atten- 
tfoc has been called to the resolution passed by the Indian leaders which makes it clear 
that in their view this Declaration means a fundamental change of procedure and that a 
Conference is to bs summoned in order practically to prepare a Bill for presentation to 
Parliament setting up Dominion Bratus in India 7 

Mr. Benn I am sorry to say that the Bight Honourable Gentleman has given me 
a full morning's work in preparing the answer to the question which I received late last 
night and I have not had time to look at newspapers this morning. As regards the first 
quiiBtioD, I have given a carefully oousulered answer and to that I have nothing to add. 

Commander Kenwortby : — With regard to the first part of the question as regards 
non-couBultatiou of our colleagues on the Commission, did the Bight Honourable friend 
Qonsult any other members or the Bight Honourable Members of this House other than 
membsrs of the Government 7 


Mr. Benn : — I think I can add nothing to the answer I have given. 

Com. Eenworthy : — Is he aware that statements are being made that Mr, Baldwin 
was consulted and I think I am entitled to ask my B^ght Honourable friend seeing that he 
did not find it possible to ccnsult the Commission whether be did consult the Bight Hon. 
gentlemen opposite 7 

The Speaker p tinted out the Honourable Member must realise that the Government 
are imt responsible for any statements made in newspapers, 

Mr. Locker Lampson '—Has there or has there not been any threatened reiignation 
from the Simon Commission 7 

that I am not in a position to answer any question on 

behalf of the Simon Commission, 

Mr. looker Lampson : What right have yon to short circuit the Simon Commission 7 
flaw Brookway :~May I ask the Secretary of State whether he is aware of a 

bean Indian problem arising from the statement which iias now 

cenertAi **® Prepared to accompany that hopeful Declaration by some 

general amnesty to political ofifenders 7 p jr . f 

Mr ••—That raises another question. 

an * igoment only to ask the indnlgence of the Honse to make 

issue of the »« ^ brought to my noiioe as having appeared in to-day*a 

•tatement of *• ■®®®*cnt for me at this moment to say that every 

tty opinion <■ linplication of fact contained in that article is untrae and, in 

the BmDire T public interest not only in this oount^rjr but tbfongbont 

whole imiftion occasion, I bbps at an early date, to examine and make %taar the 
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Com. Senwortby :--- On a point of personal estplanation, I bad no kobwleigo of tbs 
faot tb«t the Right Honble Gentleman was going to make that atatement ao^ naturally 
if 1 had, I would not have put my enpplementary question in the form I did to mav 
Right Honble friend. . . \ ^ 

indi’a in the King*8 Speech. 

Referring to the King's Speech on the opening day of the Parliament on the 2ND 
JULY 1929 Mr. Baldwin, the Ez-Premier, made the following retnarks in alluding to 
India. Mr. Baldwin said : — 

There are difficulties, of ciurs*, as we hate seen in this House before, in a Gaveru- 
ment carrying on when it has not control in all circumstances of a majority of the whole 
Honge, and I say this to-day — that, so far as 1 am concerned, and also my friends, we 
shall have no desire to offer factious opposition. 

** We intend to assist His Majesty's Government being oarrie<l on, hut, of course, 
it means a certain amonnt of self-ontroi on both sides. Time alone will show how far 
either of ns are exercising it ; but let ns never forget this, that there are questions 
of grave difficnltiiis facing this country, not only at home but abroad, and however, 
much we may dispute among ourselves -at hom% it is essential for our country and 
essential for the Bmpiire that we face the world as a United Parliammt. 

** It is beyond the power of any Governmant in the position in which the Govern- 
ment opposite is, it is in the power -of the Hous^ alone to help the Qov<^rnmeat: to 
obtain some settlement of the most difficnit question of all which lies bofore ns, and 
that is the question which will have to be dealt with when the report oF the Indian 
Statutory Commission Is laid before Parliament. 

For that we shall want the best work this Honse can give and that more than 
anything else we shall have to face, will ba the supreme, the a<*id, and the ultimate 
test of how fit we are for the democratic conditions under which we work." 


Mr. MacDokaIiD'S reply to Mr. Baldwin is also given in extenso because of it^ 
interest. He said 

" In the Course of his speech the L ader of the Opposition referred to India. There 
is no mention made of India in the gracious speech because the exploration is still going 
on. When this Honse met its obligation to advance-^l quote from the preamble of the 
R»furm Act nf 1919 — ' the progressive realisation of responsible Government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire*— we came to wbat>, I think, was a happy 
agreement. 

There was no division in the H rose about the method of handling it. A Com- 
mission was appointed with representatives of the Opposition, the Liberal Party and 
ourselves, and over that Commission Sir John Simon was appointei Chairman, Wti 
gave that Commission onr confidence and in addition we gave it our hopes. 

** We regret very much that influential opinion in India and mass opinion in India 
have net bien favourablf^. Surely aft^r the exp ^ri<*ace they have had of the working 
that Commission tiiey might reconsider a sitaation which is so hopeful, and which, if 
well handled by everyone conoerne f, is going to m’^an so much peace, so much happiness, 
and so much dignity to India itself. . 

" The Commission has paid its second visit to India and is now back hnre ” 
co-operating with the Indian Central Committee in jdnt and free Conference The 
meinbefe of the Indian Central Committee have commeodably considered it to be tncir 
doty to give ns the advantage of their knowledge and their counsel. My predecessor sau 
that after the report was to be received here by as from this Commission there were lurt 
stages of consideration and negotiation. .... 

*» Again, I feel it my doty to ask the representatives of Indian opinion to reop _ 
the doors of their minds and to coosHer whether they may not now come and ^hoip 
solve and to give a happier and beneficial solution of this very diffioalt problem. 



Ilkoti-ijACbdNAiD cdRkfesi'QNb^NdE ^ 

The Simon — Macdon.ald Correspondence. 

The foHowiDK ii the text of the correspondence, referred to in the speeches above, 
u-^wpen Sir John Simon and the Prime Minister, in which the former writing on October 
^at the Simon Commission has become increasingly impressed by the importance 
of bearing in mind the relations which may develop between British India and the Indian 

MacDonald replying on 25th Ootober says that he has consulted the leaders 
of other parlies with reference to the issue raised and they concur in the terms of the reply. 

SirJohnSimon*tLetter. 

Deair Mr. Prime Minister. 

The Indiao Statntory. Commission has now enteredTnpon the final stage of Its worl^ 
and hopes to be able to* present its report early next year. Before proceeding further 
however .we desire to address yon with an enquiry and a suggesticn. Aa our investiga- 
tion has proceeded we have become more and more impressed in considering the direction 
which the future constitutional development of India is likely to take with the impbrtanoe 
of bearing in mind the relations which may devel6p between British India and the Indian 
States. We are not at present in the position to. forecast the report which we shall hope in 
due course to present to Parliament. It is however already evident to us that whatever may 
be the scheme which Parliament will ultimately Approve for the future constitution and 
governance of British India it is essential that the methods by which the future relation- 
ship between the two constituent part of Greater India may be adjusted, should be fully 
examined. We have carefully considered the report of the Butler Committee, but the 
term of reference to that body did not cover the whole ground to be surveyed. So far as 
these relations are conberned, our own Tecommendations, if we wfre to ei^clnde from 
our purview, the wider problem which we have indicated, wonld, we feel, be nndbly . 
restricted and we therefore wish before going further to ascertain whether we shonld 
have the approval of His Majesty’s Government in giving this possibly eatended interpreta- 
tion to our own terms of reference. It is not par purpose to seek to explore the field already 
traverMd by the Bptler Committee but it seems clear that we cannot afford to ignore the 
reactions of the presence of the States on the problem we are stadying in British India 
or the possible reperoussions on the former of any recommendation we mieht frame 
regarding the latter. At oortain points an inevitable contact tak^^s place. ' We ventore 
to point out that if the report we are preparing and the proposals to be sabseqaently 
framed by the Government take this wider range, it would appear necessary because of 
the need for consolting the States for the G tvernment to revise the scheme of procedure 
to be followed after these proposals are made known. It seems to ns that what wonld 
be required, would be the setting up of some sort of Conference after the report of the 
Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee have b*en made, considered "and 
published and thetr work has been completed and that in this Conference His Majesty’s 
G v(»rnroent would meet both the representatives of British India and the representatives' 
of th<; States, not necessarily always togeth<>r, for the pnrposh of seeking the greatest 
measure of agreement for the final proposals which it would later be the duty of His 
Majesty’s .Government to subpait to . Parjiament. The procedure by the ^oiqt Parliamen- 
tary Committee conferring with the del egatipns, from, the Indian Legislature and other 
b^ies which was previously oon^mplated apd is referred tp ip my lettey to the Viceroy 
of the 6th of February 1928,, would stiil be appropriate foi? the examination of the Bill 
when it is subsequently placed before. Parliament, bat would we tbink obvionsly haye 
to be preceded by some snob Conference as we have indicated. We realise that it is not 
111 ^* Statutory Commispion to devise thif snbseqaent procedure in detail, for biur task 
will be djsobarged when wp have reported, but we feel that it is desirable to obtain , 
Msnranoe from His Majesty’s Government that we shall not in their vfew be travelling. | 
Myond the terms of reference approved by Parliament. If we pnrsne what seems to ns 
wi M . clement in onr investigation we have also thought it right to make plain to 
niB Majesty’s Government the consequence that such an assuranoe from His Majesty’s 
? likely ultimately to involve in order that the future coarse of prooedare 
nvAMAf! ? ,*1^®** provide means for oonsnlting with the Indian States and to 

nrnhUm - ‘®il ®®-operation of all parties and interests in the solntion of the Indian 
prooiem.ai a whole. 

Tonrs faithfnlly, 

JOHN SlMOk, 
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Mr> MacDonald's Reply. 

The Premier in reply said 

My dear Sir John Simon, t 

Yoor letter om Jhobalf of the Statutory OommiBsion raises isBUPB of each importance 

that I have thought right before answering it to oonsult the leaders of other parties. I 
have now been able to asoertain their views and they have been good enough to conour 
in the terms of my reply. His Majesty's Government welcome the intimation that your 
letter affords of the Statutory Commission a desire to deal in its report with the wider 
aspects of the subject to which yoar letter directs attention. It appi^ars to His Blajssty's 
Government, as it does to those on behalf of whom yon write, that your work would 
^ necessarily be rendered more complete if it included a careful examination of the methods 
by which the future relationship of British India and the Indian States may be adjusted. 
His JIfajesty'd Government hav^. given fall considerati m to what yon have said in your 
letter concerning the coastitntioaal necessity of some revision of the later procedure as 
at present contemplated and 1 am glad to. be able to inform yon that they concur in the 
view that you have expressed. His Maj^^sty's Government are with you deeply seuHible 
of the importance of thus bringing the whole problem under a oomprehenstive review 
and that under the conditions which may pnomise t > secure as great a degree of unanimity 
as may be practicabale. His Majesty's Government are also greatly concerned to find 
means by which they may approach the.treatm nt of the broad question of British Indian 
constitutional advance in co-opiration v'jth all those who can authoritaMv rly sieak for 
Britfsh Indian political opinion. It seems to them that both these oh jets can b*st b) 
achieved by the adoption of procedure that will permit the free representation of all 
points of view in advance of the stage at which His Majesty's Government will lay any pro- 
posals before Parliament which may be expected later as you point nut to form the subject 
of examination by a Joint Parliamentary Committee. Woen, therefore, your Commission 
has submitted its report and His Maj58ty*s Government have been able in consuitatioo 
with the Government of India to consider these matters in the light of all the material 
then available, they will propose to invite representatives of different parties and interests 
in British India and representatives of the Indian States to meet them separately or 
together as circumstances may demand for the purpose of a Conference and discnsslon in 
regard both to the British Indian and all Indian problems. It will be their earnest hope 
that by this means it may sabseqaently prove possible on these grave issues to submit 
definite proposals to Parliament which may command a wide measure of general asseat, 
witfi my best wishes fpr the snooess of your further labours, 

I am, yours sincerely, 

Ramsay macdonalu. 

Mr. MacDonald thus approved of the soggestion of Sir John Simon to widen the scope 
of the Simon Oommission's enquiry when the Commission's report will be issued an<l 
His ; Majesty's Government consulted the Government of India. The former will invite 
representatives of British India and the Indian States to meet them separately or together 
for the purpose of discussing British Indian and all Indian problems. 

British Newspapers gave prominence to the Simon-MacDouald correspondence. Some 
continued tnpnblish Bcnsational reports regarding the Government announcement relating 
to India. (Referring to the Viceroy's announcement of B1 October) . 

^be Daily Mail *' gave currency to the report that the members of the Simon Com- 
mlstfm threatened to resign if the Government persist^ in its intention of anticipating 
their work l^y such an annonooement. * . 

^ The •• Tfmetf;** on the other hand, referring to the rumours of the immediate gra 

of Dominion Status to India emphasised that ito serious soction of Parliament contemplate < 

anythiog of the kind and there was no reason whatever to suppose that the Govco nrae 

bad the smallest intention of anticipating or Interfering' with the recommendations o 
Statutory Commissioii» 
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INDIA IN TfHE 

International Labour Conference 

The Director’s Report. 

The 12th Session of the International Labour Conference commenced at 
Geneva in the second week of June 1929 and continued for the next two weeks. 
In conformity with the usual custom, the discussion of the Director’s Annual 
Report was the occasion for general comment bv^ members of the Conference 
about the work of the International Labour Organization. Parti of the report 
takes a bird’s eye view of labour conditions all over the world with particular 
reference to the progress achieved in labour legislation in various countries on 
the lines laid down by the International Labour Conference. The report states 

“There has been no change in 192S in* the membership of the I. L. O., there 
being 55 Member States on the roll. Spain and Brazil retained their membership, 
in spite of their withdrawal from the League of Nations. Costa Rica, which 
witharew some years before from the League, Itas now decided to rejoin it, and 
its membership of the 1. L. O. will, therefore, be automatic. The report refers 
to signs of increasing collaboration and good-will between the Member States. 
The practice of sending full delegations to the Conference is spreading ; states’ 
governments have without exception shown commendable promptness in answering 
the inq^uiries of the I. L. O. without hesitation and reserve, and even the procedure 
of ratifying conventions is becoming ingrained in national custom. 46 delegations 
from State, s-members were sent to the I. L. Conference in 1928. This figure has 
only once before been reached, and never exceeded. The 46 delegations 
consisted of 338 delegates and advisers. There were 35 complete delegations, 
including Government, employers’ and workers’ delegates, as against 32 such 
delegations in 1927. The I. L. O. is doing all in its power to induce States-members 
to send full delegations. 

“During the year under review, the Director besides visiting Italy and Spaun|. 
made a tour of the Far East, proceeding via Moscow to China, Japan, Indo? 
China and the Dutch East Indies. The report states that though the first tenta- 
tive steps to regulate labour conditions were taken in 1923 by the Peking Govern- 
ment, the general working conditions in China are still low, and that the position 
of women and children calls for urgent protective measures. The Nation^ist 
Government at Nanking, acting on Sun-yat Sen’s third principle that welfare and 
prosperity of the people are to be among the first considerations, has already 
drafted a body of labour legislations. The unification of China under a nationalist 
C^vernment, and the 1. L. O’s decision to establish a national correspondent’s 
office in China in the near future, are bound to give considerable impetus to for- 
ward labour legislation in China. In Japan, economic difficulties are still standing 
m the Avay of the ratification of some important conventions, such as the eight 
hour day convention, but the Director’s visit has deepened interest in the question. 

“Five sessions of the governing body were held in 1928, all of which, exewt 
one at Warsaw, were held at Geneva. The s:at accorded to India on the 
o®® of the eight states of chief industrial importance, was 
mled by Sir Atul Chatterjee. In the workers’ group, Mr. N. M. Joshi was elected 
a aeputy Member of the governing body. The various committees set up by the 
u^anisation have all been regularly at work. The number and activities of 
nese committ^s continued to increase ; they reflect an important phase of the 
dii&' y f* as they are the medns by which the most qualified individuals in 
^ associated vnth the organisation’s activities. The 
araal adnimistration of the I. L. O. went on smoothly and without any big 
5 ^ 
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changes during 1928. The salient features were the creation of an administrative 
division, and the establishment of a national correspondent’s office at Delhi 
The staff in 1928 numbered 378, as agdinst 375 in 1927, and 3^ in 1923. The* 
policy of the office throughout has been to give increased representation on the 
staff to fresh nationalities, for example, Holland, Hungary, India, Japan, etc. 

'The I. L. 0 ;’s delations with the principal states which remain outside the 
Organisation, namely, the United States, Mexico, Soviet Russia, Turkey and 
Eg^pt, have been throughout cordial in 1928. While the general attitude of 
Soviet Russia towards the Geneva organizations shows no change, the I. L, O. has 
continued to exchange scientific information on labour matters with the Soviet 
proving thereb)r that the supporters of antagonistic theories can maintain relations’ 
with each other in the search tor accurate knowledge. 

‘‘During the year, the I. L. O. continued to augment its position as a centre of 
research and as a clearing hoi^se for labour information. The number of books 
in the library has more than trebled itself in the period 1923*28. The Office 
received duiing the year more than 1000 requests for information, as against 020 
in 1927, and 800 in 1926. The publications of the Office have also shown a 
corresponding increase, there being a steady demand for translations of its 
publications into other languages than ‘English, and French, as is mainly the rule 
at present. The most encouraging progress duiing 1928, has probablv been in 
the field of international legislation.^ While the average of ratifications during the 
previous years was 35 per year' no fewer than 70 have been registered in the 
period March 1928-March 1929. The criticism that there is no proper check on 
the application in each country of ratified conventions has been silenced by the 
appointment of a committee of experts to examine the annual reports from each 
state under article 408 of the Peace Treaty on the application of ratified 
conventions 

“Side bv side with such tangible results there crop up from time to time 
unsolved problems and administrative difficulties, which have taxed the resources 
of the office to the utmost. An instance in point is the need with which the office 
is confronted for the creation of suitable machinery for the revision of ratified 
conventions. Another is the susceptibility of the Organisation to the political 
vicissitudes of the governments of member-states, and the consequent uncertainty 
of securing continued support. In spite of these handicaps the 1. L. O. has made 
remarkable progress ; the record of its achievements in the past furnish the surest 
guarantees for its continued usefulness in the future.” 

Discussion on the Report. 

The first speaker to take part in the discussions in this connection was Mr. 
M M. Joshu Preferring to dwell on general grounds, the Indian workers' delegate 
warned the Conference against complaisance and bade them be wakeful to the 
growing influence of Moscow. This influence was most evident in countries 
where conditions of labour were most objectionable. Neither repression nor the 
mere repetition of ‘just and humane conditions of labour’ as a far-off id^l would 
overcome it It was no use saying that these conditions were complicated by 
political and racial considerations. The International Labour Organization would 
also have to give some thought to the forces now possessing Asia, should it 
aspire to find understanding in Asiatic countries. Instead, what was really happen- 
ing was that although the organization had aroused the hopes and ambitions of 
workers all over the world, the lot of the workers in countries where imperialism 
prevailed tended to remain unimpaired. Such workers were for the most part 
unrepresented in the Conference. 

Mr. Skmmukham Chetty^ speaking on behalf of the Indian employers, 
drew the attention of the Conference to the question of the non-application ot 
conventions in the Indian States. He said ; “It is in the interests of the International 
Labour Organization that steps must be taken to see that these* co^ntions ar 
applied in the Indian States, and if that is not done let me tell . 

the International Labour Organization that we, as employers, would be tore 
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to ratificaticms of conventions in India itself.” Mr. Chetty’s point was that the 
lack of uniformity in labour conditipas in proximate areas such as British India 
and the Indian States created «rUnfavourable competition for employers in the 
former. Consequently he advised the Director that ^*now, when the question of rela- 
tion between the Government of India and the^ndian States is being discussed, this 
is the opportunity to see that this very important problem is satisfactorily solved.” 
Another suggestion which Mr. Chetty put forward was • that the correspondent 
of the International Labour Office at Delhi should be given adequate facilities to 
be always in close contact with the Government of India and important industrial 
centres by means of provision of funds for frequent travelling and for removing 
his office to Simla when the Government is there. 

Sir Atul ChatUrjee asked leave of the Conference to make some suggestions 
of a general nature in what he considered might be his last appearance in that 
tribune. He deprecated the tendency, to measure the success of the Organization 
by the number of even the importance of raCTifications of the decisions of the 
Conference by Member-States. Despite the emphasis laid on legislation by the 
Treaty of Versailles, experience had shown that by far the most valuable part of 
the work of the International Labour Organization consisted on the one hand 
in the information which it gathered, systematized and published, and on the other, 
the education of public opinion caused by discussion in the Conference and 
'"'^similar assemblies. Following the same line of thought he suggested that the 
agenda of the Conference might be reduced^^enabling the members to give more 
time to the questions considered, and that the subjects for discussion might be 
fixed two years ahead so as to prepare and ascertain public opinion in each 
country with regard to them. Sir Atul paid a tribute to the newly appointed 
correspondent of the I . L. O. at Delhi when he said that he had done all he could 
to establish direct contact with the principal industrial centres in such a vast 
country as India. Referring to the charge brought against the Government of 
India by Mr. Joshi about the omission to invite the Director to include India 
in his recent Eastern tour, the High Commissioner of India assured the Con- 
ference that no other reason but the heavy programme of Monsieur Thomas 
accounted for it and that as soon as a convenient opportunity presented itself the 
subject of the Director’s visit to India would be taken up again. 


Monsieur Albert Thomas^ the Director, in his reply to the general 
debate, touched upon India at many points in the course of his speech. 
At the outset referring to the stipulation in Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Peace, that “the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an 
obstacle in the w$Ly of other nations which desiie to improve the conditions in 
their own countries,” the Director said : “Within the frame-work of the organisation 
itself there is the problem of the Indian States in India. Will the work, partial 
but still consideraol^ accomplished in British India for the protection of labour 
survive, if competitive industries exempt from all social charges develop 
uncontrolled in the Indian States ? Mr. Chetti has expressed the concern of 
the employers. Sir Atul Chatterjee has explained the difficulties connected with 
the introduction of protective legislation in the Indian States. He recalled the 
dillemma with which Lord Birkenhead wished to confront us in 1927 : 'Either 
ratifications will apply to British India only or we shall not ratify at all’ We 
cannot believe that this will be the final solution : we believe that we shall receive 
nclp from all quarters in the necessary endeavour to obtain the generalisation of 
just and humane working conditions in the immense communities of India.” Re- 
terrmg to the analogous conditions in China, the Director asked: “Will Chinese 
legislation be of any avail if in the concessions and leased territories the largest 
lactones continue to be exempted from all legislation ?" 

Mr. Joshi’s speech, he stated: “I %vas greatly moved by the 
beginning of this discussion. He recalled 
^ 9 ^ 9 $ when Part XII of the Peace Treaty was 
acromniSS; employers, and workers seemed to be bent on 

pushing an immense task of social justice in a few years. Enthusiasm is a 
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flower that fades quickly. It cannot live for years and sustain intense activity, 
but it ought, at least, to create regular activity and in the institutions to which 
it gives DtrUi, it should perpetuate itself In su^ ^a way that tangible results 
are achieved.^ Mr. Joshi has not denied the progress recently accomplished in 
India. He has defined its extent He said that after ten years it seemed to him 
very inadequate, and«he referred— -because they are nearer and more dangerous to 
him than to others — ^to certain threats that hang over all industrial communities and 
which can only be warded of! by intense activity on the part of our organisation. 
To sustain confidence, to encourage faith, and to prove that we are already ac- 
complishing Our mission, two big efforts are necessary : (i) to accelerate material 
results and (2) to throw into relief the common ideal towards which we are all 
advancing, and to give our common faith its utmost value and efficacyt” 

As regards Sir Atul Chatterjee’s suggestion, Monsieur Thomas registered the 
remark made by the High Commissioner about the tendency in the Conference 
for^e delegates to vote not .a':cording to their convictions m a given question 
hut according, as whether they belonged to the Governments’ or employers’ or 
workers’ group, when he observed, “for the past two years we have heard criticism 
of the working of the groups both as regards the methods they adopt and the 
spirit which animates them”. Alluding to the other suggestions of Sir Atul, the 
Director stated : “It has been asked that the Agenda of the Conference should be 
fixed by the Governing Body, two years in advance. This would not be impossible 
especially if we have a general plan»< of action, but in that case, common effort 
would be required to inform public opinion throughout the world and to interest it 
in the question to be discussed. It would be quite unnecessary to have such a 
long preliminary period, if the question were to be forgotten or neglected at 
the end of two years. It has been said that we should have one question and 
not four on the Agenda. I have already explained what our requirements are 
in this connection. There would possibly have to be exceptions to the rule, buf 
the experiment should be tried. So far as the offlce and its technical services are 
concerned, we shall certainlv not complain, but above all, if «t is possible to 
concentrate effort over a long period on an important and clearly defined 
problem, likely to arouse real interest there is no doubt that the effect would be 
greater, the results would receive more careful consideration and the participation 
of all concerned would become more effective”. Monsieur Thomas assured Mr. 
Shunmukham Chetti that he would give though to his suggestion that the Corres- 
pondent’s Office at Delhi should be adequately financed so as to enable him to move 
over to Simla with the Government of India. 

Mcmsieur Albert Thomas continued examine the realities and 

possibilities which exist in each country, but I continually ask myself what 
connection they have with our common ideal, and what faith they reveal 
in sodhl justice. It is in this spirit that I would ask the Conference to carry 
on its work from year to year and thus promote the unity of mankind in 
social justice. Mr. Chetti has expressed what we all feel : “We bear in 
mind the fact that as citizens of a new world we owe a duty to that 
wMer human society of which Geneva is rapidly becoming the centre. Citizens 
of a new world, we shall all create within ourselves the soul of peace and 
justice. Everything will then become easy and straightforward.” 

Work of the Committees. 


In its dosing days the Conference took up the reports of the vanous 

f fh* rnmoetence 


principles of the Trades Union movement by iu proUgomsts. The quesuon 
memplo]nneBt was the subject of a report by the I. L. p. and ^i*^**^*?® 
aderwie iattrest for the obvtoos reason Aat it was the topic of the “ Ty. 
iBdustrialcoaBtries. Dr. Partajpye, Clnrinnan of the Coirmrttw o» 
meat, recommendhig its r^rt to the conference remark^ notewy ■ 
CMunittee also thought that it should not exclude the question office to 

the field of the investigations which it asks the International Labour V 
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undertake.’* On this same point Mr. Ppalton, the British Empire workers* delegate, 
observed : note the proposals made, and wish to stress a point which I feel to 

be of increasing importance but which does not in my judgment receive the 
attention it ments-^l refer to agriculture-rbelieving as I do that in raising the 
sUtus of the agricultural labourer, and increasing the means whereby the 
amenities of life are placed more easily within his reach we shall not only help to 
keep more people on the land but we shall at the same time help to retard that 
flocking to the towns which increases the difficulties already very great in the 
industrial sphere.** 

Speaking at the final discussion on forced labour Monsieur Jonhaux, the 
French workers’ delegate, dwelt upon the reasons which led the workers on the 
committee concerned to submit a minority report to the conference. **ln the 
first place we were forced to do so becaue of the general tendency which made 
itself felt in the Committe and in the second place we were forced to draw vsf this 
report because th^e were particular proposals nlade by us in the committee and 
turned down by that committee.” The workers felt that the general terms in which 
the questionnaire had been drafted in this connection, did not tend to suppress forced 
labour. Taking his stand on the terms of the Mandates in the League’s constiiution, 
the French workers* delegate urged fhe ‘obligation on the part of the I. L. O. to 
condemn forced labour unequivocally, and to take steps to bring that practice 
to an end. Mr. B. Shiva Rao^ on behalf of the Indian workers, also intimated 
to the Conference his impression that ”dVery member in the committee did 
not seem to show anxiety to improve the lot of the people subject to forced 
labour.” The Indian workers’ delegate had full support from the employers’ 
representative for M *. B, Das vigorously urged the adoption of a bold policy on 
the part of the I. L. O. in this regard. He said “I must express my warm 
appreciation to the governing body of the International Labour Office for having 
* brought the forced labour problem into the agenda of the conference. In my 
opinion this is the most important international problem the International 
Labour Conference has attempted to find a solution. There are some people 
who believe that at this Conference we cannot discuss the question of the control 
of economic development in different parts of the world, and that we cannot lay 
down rules to control and regulate the economic development of different countries. 
There are others who think that this conference can control and regulate the 
economic development of territories in the interests of the workers. We know, 
however, that we cannot bring the whole world under the same system of 
conditions of work and above alt what we have to deal with is not so much the 
onpression of class by class as the oppression of race by race. 1 welcome 
whole-heartedly the resolution for the abolinon of long-term contracts for workers 
and we as Indian workers are vitally interested in this problem, for time are 
hundreds of thousands of my countrymen who are working under the long-term 
contract system in the Assam tea-gat aens, in the Malay States in Ceylon, in South 
Africa and in other parts of the British Dominions where their conditions of work 
are not human.” 

Tne closing phase of the Conference was as usual marked by haste 
M whole ground of the Agenda. Of the Indian Delegation 

Messrs. Kasturibhai and Mukerjee of the employers’ groups, Messrs. Jo^i, 
Chowdhuri and Kalappa of the workers’, and Dr. Paranjpye and Mr. Clow of 
K ^ook part in the deliberadons. Mr. Kalappa defended his positim 

regulating the hours of work of employees in commercial 
^tablishments, usually brought under the category of intellectual workers, against 
Mr* MukerjPs statement that the question was not yet ripe for consideration in 
connection with India. Mr. Chowdhury. in a speech greatly criticising die Govern^ 
ment of Indi^ pointed to the absence ot any adequate legislation concerning dc^k 
workers, and m answer, Mr. Clow assured the Conference that the Goverwiqnt 
w India was fully in sympathy with the proposed convention for the safety of 
jn the loaffing and unloading of ships but could not dcM in 
uetaii with its provisions on account of the delay receiving the draft. Mr. 
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' spoke in support of the Chinese workers’ delegate’s resolution asking for equality 
of treatment of white and non-white workers in all social legislation and also in 
elaboration of his own resolution for a revision of the pio^nsions of the Hours 
Convention as applied to India so as to bring about uniformity of practice, in view 
of the passage of years since WashSigton. The marked hostility to Mr. Josh! $ 
proposal adopted by the Indian employers’ representative and the rather non- 
conimittal attitude which eharacterised the spokesman of the Government of 
India moved the Indian workers’ delegate to indignation. He had accepted the 
^ -«»araeadments to his resolution in the Committee and at the end of it all, when the 
Government of India still put forward the newlv appointed Royal Commission as 
a reason to postpone the consideration of the problem that Mr. Joshi had raised 
the latter asserted that if he found .the commission to be nothing more than an 
excuse for retarding labour legislation, he would not hesitate to dissociate himself 
from I if necessary. 

The President made the folibwing remarks in the course^of his concluding 
address : *’Only a few decades ago international social policy was purely a 
European matter. The International Labour Organisation has always endeavoured 
to tnikt it a matter for the whole world. This desire has now become a reality. 
This represents great progress in the histoiy of mankind. Visible progress is 
being made in the attainment of unity between the different nations, races and 
continents, and in this international social reform leads the way.” 

THE CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions of the Conference which lasted for three weeks with an 
Agenda as complicated as it was long may be summed up as follows : 

*^ 0 f the four main subjects on the programme, viz. The prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents, the protection of workers engaged in the loading and unloading 
of ships, forced labour, and the hours of work of salaried employees, the last two 
came up for discussion for the first time, and the first two, finally, in accordance 
with the double discussion procedure. Effective measures concerning forced 
labour and hours of work of salaried employees will be taken only next year. As 
regards prevention of accidents, the Conference adopted a recommendation 
making detailed references to the problem of research on the causes of accidents 
and methods of prevention, to the diverse ways of co-operation between the 
States, employers, and workers to the legal obligations to oe imposed upon em- 
ployers and workers, alike in this connection, and to the subject of insurance. 
Beside^ the Conference also agreed upon a draft convention regulating the 
freight in cargo boats and gave thought to the necessity of equipping machinery 
with safety appliances by means of legislative action. Particulars and not general 
cmsiderations characterised the decision of the Conference in regard to the 
"loading and unloading of ships. Of the two recommendations adopted in this 
connection one dealt with reciprocity treaties between Member-States and the 
o^r, the co-operation between workers and employers and the creation of a 
committee of experts for devising standard types of appliances. The Conference 
unanimously favoured the principle of the abolition of forced labour, and there 
was general agreement that in no case should compulsory labour be tolerated 
except for public purposes. The answers to the questionnaire ( adopted by the 
Conference Committee ) on this subject from the various Governments will be 
coBsidered by the next conference. Meanwhile, thanks specially to the 
iUegates, the rights of association of non-white workers, the maximum ^ 
eight hours for me worUng day wherever compulsory labour casts, and tne 
setting Up of a permanent committee of experts in the International Labour otnee 
toi^y this question, have been emphasised. About salaried employees, me 
sHimssion that the principle of the Washington Conventoon , 

woilc should extended to this type of worlmrs as well is as much as the 
Csiemse could achieve. * the 

1 'The agenda had also some other items. On the question of 
coi^trence directed the office to study this question m relation to the flue 
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in the value of money, and recommended to the Governing Body the advisabiUty 
of nutting this subject on next year's agenda. Gratified by the declaration of die 
renmentative of the British Govei^nment that Great Britain would proceed to 
steps to ratify the Washington Convention the reference once more innsted 
that no mvision of the Hours Convention should be undertaken except on some 
snedal point, and the force of the genA-al principle of the Convention should be 
iSt unimpaired. The Conference Committee dealing with reports submitted by 
the Governments annually about the discharge of their obligations towards the 
International Labour Organisation expressed satisfaction at the increanng 
support which the Organisation obtained. Finally, as regards resolutions, ^ 
conference approved Monsieur Jonhaux’s resolution recommending the Goventing 
Body of the International Labour Office to adopt a generous policy^ concenting 
the budget of the office with a view to making the Organisation as a whole 
progressive and Mr. Joshi’s resolution urging the participation of the non*white 
workers from countries which possessed a governing white minority in the confer* 
cnce. The Japanese workers’ delegate’s resolution urging the abolition of the 
work of women and children underground and the Chinese workers’ delegate's 
plea for the equal legislative treatment of white and non-white workers wwe 
similarly adopted The resolution of the Chinese Government delegate favouring 
uniformity of labour legislation in China which touched on the question of 
ex-territoriality, however, suffered a different fate”, (vide, the Hindu, Madras.) 


Proceedings of the l8th. Session. 


'Fhe following is the authorised report of the 13th. Session of the Conference 

The thirteenth session of the International Labour Conference was held at 
Geneva from the loth to the 16th October 1^9. It was the third of those sessions 
of the Conference the agenda of which consisted solely of questions relating to the 
living and working conditions of seamen. It thus continued and supplemented the 
work of the maritime conferences held at Geneva in 1920, and at Geneva in 1926. 


The reasons for holding such special maritime conferences are not far to seek* 
The shipping industry is perhaps the most international of all industries. It is 
international in its object, which is to transport persons and goods from one 
country to another. It is international in the surroundings in which it is exercised 
—the high seas, which are the common property of mankind, (t is international 
also because of the fact that it is open to free international competition. Except in 
the case of certain kinds of near trade between ports in the same country, no 
country stands in a privileged position : freight rates are established internationally. 
Since each mercantile marine is exposed to the competition of all others, it is 
dimcult for any one to bear charges which are not also borne by the rest. Thus if 
the conditions of work of seamen are to be improved it is even more necessary 
than in the case of other industries that the mercantile marines of the various 
countries should enjoy the safeguards of international labour legislation. Such 
safeguards can be comparatively easily devised, because wherever similar types of 
snips are concerned navigation is carried out under similar conditions on all seae" ; 
ana seamen, irrespective of the flag under which they sail, work in a similar way* 
since the exigencies of the service are the same in all mercantile marines, and it U 
necessary to provide against the same dangers. 

agenda of the conference consisted of the following four items :^(i) 
faiSSrf *1.® board ship ; (2) protection of seamen in wse of 

V treatment of seamen injured on board ship), i. r., ^ 

naiviaual liability of the ship-owner towards sick or injured seemen ; (b) sjploioss 
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jfiSErance for seaman : (3) promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports ; (4) establish- 
ment by each maritime country of a minimum requirement of professional capacity 
ki dliecaseDf captains navigating and engmjser officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant snips. 

THE PBRSONNBL^OF THE DELEGATION. 

These four questiops came up for first discussion before the conference. Accord- 
ing to the newly introduced double discussion procedure the immediate objective 
being was not the adoption of draft conventions and recommendations, but to settle 
as completely as possible the points on which the International Labour Office 
sSiouId consult the various member-states with a view to a second discussion which 
will take place at the next maritime session when the conference will be called upon 
to take fiitkl deicsions. In view of the importance of the agenda, it is not surpri^ng 
that all maritime states-members of the organisation were represented with the 
exception of Norway, which in the absence of an official delegation, due to political 
circumatances, sent two observers to follow the proceedings. The number of 
countries represented at the coiifnence was 31, who sent 102 aelegates and 152 
advisers, making a total of 254 persons. The personnel of the Indian delegation 
was as follows 

To represent the Government of India Delegates (1) Sir Atul Cbatterjee, 
K. C !•£., High Commissioner for India; (2) Sir Geoffrey Corbett. K. 15 , E.- 
C. 1 . £., 1 . Ca S. 

Adviser and Substitute Delegate C. W. A. Turner C. 1 . £., 1 . C. S. 

Advisers (1) Mr. J. E. P. Curry, Shipping Master, Bombay ; (2) Captain 
Sir Edward Headlam, Kt. C. S. I., C. M. G., D. S. O. 

TO REPRESENT THE EMPLOYERS. 

Delegate »Mr. Jadunath Roy, Calcutta. 

Advisers (i) Mr. P. H. Browne of Messrs Mackinnon Mackenzie and Com. 
pany, Calcutta ; (2) Mr. Fakirjee Cowasjee, Karachi ; (3) Mr. M. A. Master of 
Messrs The Scindia Steam Navigation Company, Bombay. 

To' represent the workers Delegates,— Mr. M. Daud, M. A., B. L,, President 

Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Advisers (i) Mr. Syed Munawar, B. A., M. L. C., General Secretary, Indi.in 
Seamen’s Union, Bombay ; (2) Mr. L. G. Pradhan, B. A., LLB. Vice-President, 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Bombay : (3) Mr. Muzzammil .^li, Assistant-General 
Secretary, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Mr. C. W. A. Turner acted as Secretary to the delegation. The President of 
tko session was Mr. Edward Aunos Perex, Spanish Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare. 


AN INITIAL DIFFICULTY. 

At the beginning of the session, a difficult situation arose as a result of protests 
lodged by the employers’ group with regard to the composition of the conference, 
foll^ing which the employers’ delegates in a body absented themselves from the 
conference. The difficulty was tided over, and the employers’ group induced to 
retnrn however, by the conference passing a resolution inviting the Governing Body 
to aeelc appropriate means of avoiding ia the future a repetition of such difficul- 
ties. The work of the conference, desinte the temporary abstention of the employ- 
ers’ delegates, went on smoothly, and the draft conclusions submitted by the four 
commttlees set up toj||im1 with the items on the agenda were adopted in 
sitting without any significant amendments, and the four questions were m^ ludea 
in tte agenda for the next maritime session for final discussion. 

H 0 Zfs of work on board sMp.— The concluwons of the committee on 
work on board ship were adopted in the plenary conference by 71 votes to 20. 
obnMWce decided after examining the Grey report on the subject that it was 
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dfiilrable to consult Govnniineitis on the question of intCtnatkMial regidaticMiis o£ 
h^s of work of seamen by meana of a draft convention and invited the Inter* 
national Labour Office to ascertain the views of the Governments on the following 
main points ; (i) scope of the draft covendon : (a) as regards vessels, (b) as regards 
oersons employed on board ; (2) methods of Tcgulating working hours it might be 
ooswble to adopt for different categories of the crew, i. e, engine room staff, deck 
staff, and the catering staff, (a) in port, (b) on sailing days? (c) on pass^e, and (d) 
on arrival days ; (3) possibility of providing that overtime for certain classes of 
work necessary for safety shall not be subject either to limitation or compensation. 

Protection of seamen in case of sickness:— The committee setup by the con- 
ference to study this item submitted two reports. The first report, dealing with 
the individual liability of the shipowner towards sick or injured seamen, was adopte, 
by 0; votes to 16. The second report, dealing with sickness insurance for seamen- 
was accepted by 68 votes to 14. Both reports concluded that the question dealnvith 
was ’suitable for treaftment in a draft convention. The conclusions adopted on the 
first point related to the risks covered (sickness, injury and death) and the liabili- 
ties of the shipowner medical treatment, maintenance, wages, repatriation, funeral 
expenses, and the protection of the property of deceased seamen or mose left 
behind as a result of sickness or injury). 

The conclusion adopted on the second point Imd down the principle of com- 
pulsory sickness insurance for all persons employed on board ships engaged in 
maritime navigation, including sea-fishing boats but with the exception of ships of 
war. Possib!e exceptions are suggested in the case of foreign seamen or seamen 
not resident in the country whose Bag the vessel flies, masters and officers in receipt 
of remuneration which is high in relation to the general level of remuneration, mem- 
bers of the employers’ family, pilots, and workers below or above specified age limits. 

- The report submitted by the Committee set up by the Conference on this item 
was unanimously adopted by the Conference. The following are the main points 
on which the International Labour Office has been invited to consult governments 

The institution in all large ports, where such bodies do not alrea^ exist of 
authorities or officially recognised organisations, including representatives ot the 
shipowners, the seamen, and the authorities and institutions concerned ; the 
adoption, with due heed to national and local conditions, of legislative measures or 
regulations for the purposes of systematically combating the Angers of alcoholism 
and narcotics, of supervising hostels and of protecting seamen in their movements 
between their ships and the shore; the initiation of suitable measures for protection 
of the health of seamen against tuberculosis, tropical or other diseases, and especi- 
ally the organisation of treatment for venereal diseases, as is provided for by the 

Brussels AgrMment of 1924 ; the adoption of measures more directly concerned 

with the stay in port of seamen of all nationalities, including the provisimi of suitaUe 
hostels, meeting and recreation rooms, libraries, etc., and the extension of facilities 
for thrift. 

Minimum requirement of professional capacity in the case of Captains and 
officers m charge of watches.— The report of the Committee on this subject was 
adopted by 05 votes to nil, and it was decided by 73 votes to 2 to place the question 
on the agenda of the next maritime session. It was the general opinion that, as 

1 shown that a vessel however well-built, equipped, navigated and 

statted, could be exposed to serious danger from the fact that the staff of another 
vessel did not possess sufficient professional capacity, some form of interaatioial 
guarantee this respect was absolutely necessary. It wns, therfore, decide that 
tne btates Members should be consulted on the following points: — Possession of 
professional capacity is to be required by natidhal legislation for 
employment as (a) master or skipper (b) navigating officer in charge ot watch, 
ritf officer in charge of waten. The determination of the scope of this 
^ general definitions, which might be as follows 

conditions for granting certificates which should be specified by 
ai laws or regulations (a) a minimum age ; (b) a certain standard of 

60 
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professional experieBce.,^ (c) the necessity of passing one or more examinations 
organised and supervised by the public authorities. 

The conference also passed resolutions dealing with the following questions*-* 
Conditions of life and labour of Asiatiq seamen, especially when employed outside 
their countries or osr board foreign ships; hours of labour in inland navigation * 
conditions of labour in aerial navigation ; the application of Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by previous maritime sessions of the?Conference * 
and e(]uitable treatment of seamen employed on board vessels plying within the 
territonai waters or on the inland waterways of the country of which such seamen 
are citizensi within the general framework of the social legislation of such country. 

The resolution concerning the conditions of life and labour of seanten in Asiatic 
countriesi submitted jointly by Mr Daud« Indian workers* delegate, deserve special 
attep|ion. The resolution pointed out that though equal treatment of seamen 
without distinction of race and pt^our was an essential requirernent, there existed 
at present marked inequalities by which differential treatment was accorded to 
A«atic seamen, as compared with other seamen performing the same work in 
such matters as wages, hours of work, svstem of recruitment, housing, health and 
the protection afforded by the laws of tpe country of the shipowner in respect 
of insurance, workmen's compensation, freedom of association etc., and requested 
the Governing Body (i) to direct the International Labour Office in the conduct of 
its general inquiry into the condition^of Asiatic labour to devote special attention 
* to the conditions of Asiatic seamen, and (2) to consider whether this question 
could be placed on the agenda of an early conference. Mr. Daud, in his speech 
over the resolution, pointed out that there were over 250,000 seamen in India 
of whom 2001000 were victims of chronic unemployment, and that even in the 
case of the 50,000 who are able to secure employment invidious distinctions 
existed in respect of wages, hours of work, etc. Thus, while an Indian fireman 
was paid Rs. 23 or £i^iS% ^ British fireman was paid £9* 10 a month. Other 
abuses pointed out by Mr. Daud were the present system of recruitment of 
seamen by brokers, the woeful lack of housing accommodation for seamen, 
and the longer hours of work exacted from the Indian seamen. 

Before closing the account of the Conference reference has also to be made to 
the objections raised by several Indian employers’ organisations against the 
appointment of Mr. P. B. Browne, as one of the advisers of the Indian employers’ 
delegate. The objections were based on the following contentions:— (a) That Mr. 
Browne was not nominated in agreement with the national organisations of employers’ 
in india, and as such cannot represent them : (b) that Mr. Browne was not nomina- 
ted in agreement with the most representative organisations of employers in 
India : and (c) that Mr. Browne represented non-national interests which are in 
serious conflict with the national interests of India, and as such not only can he not 
fai^fully represent the latter, but might seriously prejudice the same. The objectors 
also referred to the case of Sir Arthur Froom, whose credentials were challenged 
at the Conference of 2926 by Indian employers on almost identical grounds, and 
whose nomination was validated by the Credentials Committee on that occasion on 
grounds of ^'expsdiency” alone. After giving a full hearing to the parties to the 
dispute, the Credentials Committee decided to recommend the acceptance of the 
credentials of Mr. Browne on the grounds "that while representation at the Con- 
ference implies the representation of national elements, it could not enter into the 
substance of the question" and that it was for the Government to decide, by virtue 
of its sovereign powers, the national or non-national character of any organisation 
of employers or workers. . , , . 

•fte thirteen^ Conference, despite the difficulties which it had to face, was on 
die whole a most successful one, so much so, in fact, that at the ^astsithng we 
spokesman of the workers* group was able to assert that perhaps for the 
time since the seamen had been cMtd upon to participate m the work ot tne 
Organisation they would return to their respective narbours with relief ana nop 
thmrbearts. 



INDIA INiTHE 


League of Nations Assembly 


The tenth Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations commenced at 
Geneva on the and September and closed on the 25th September. Sir 
Mahomed Habibullah, leader of the Indian Delegation to the League 
Assembly, after announcing that India would sign the Optional Clause before the 
end of this Asseinfbly, made a striking plea for 20 greater consideration of India’s 
needs. He said there was a feeling in India and other Eastern countries that the 
West claimed most of the League’s attention. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah paid a tribute to his predecessors of the British 
race who had served India with a smgle-minded and unswerving loyalty at the 
League meetings. He emphasised that India was an ardent andf firm supporter 
of the League and was determined to contribute its full quota of energy and 
effort towards the League’s ideals. He declared that India was as anxious as 
any other country to see peace perpetuated on a basis of disarmament but disarma- 
ment must be general and a glance at the map of India’s frontiers would demon- 
strate her difficulties. 

India welcomes the visit of the League’s Malaria Commission and would 
j^ladly assist the League’s studies in rural hygiene and the causes of child mortality 
if it was extended to India. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah declared that organised publicity gave advantage to 
those who were in command of it but the League’s work could only be achieved 
with the aid of the co-operation and sympathy of the whole world. He j^eaded 
for a new orientation of vision and endeavour and expressed the opinion that the 
interchange of health officers and the visit of the Malaria Commission had won 
more adherents to the League in India than a multitude of lectures and pamphlets. 
He suggested stronger Indian representation on the League’s administration. 

The Assembly paid close attention to Sir Mahomed’s speech which was well 
received and his promise of India’s co-operation was loudly cheered. 


*’Ths PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSEMBLY of the League of Nations” 
wrote the Hindu of Madras, **in the past few days are of special impor 
tance to India. Not only were questions like ^e drug traffic discussed- 
but issues involving the status of India and her financial contribution in 
respect of League’s activities were also considered. It may be granted that 
on the whole the respresentatives of India spoke the true mind of the country. 
Both Sir Chunilal Mehta and Sir Muhammad Habibullah took 
occasion to point out how the influence of India in ttia counsels of the 
League was not proportionate to her importance, her position among the cultured 
nations, her own interests or her financial contribution. Sir Geoffrey Corbett, 
another representative of India, was equally frank and apt in his expression of 


imrf 1 speaking, faithful account of the country’s feelings. India’s natural 
favour of shutting her doors against ithe trade of other 
essentially those of self-defence. Our tariff rates are not 
aay calculated policy to ruin the commerce or industry of other 
aiiH ^ ** scj^ng that others do not ruin industries for pursuing 

aeveloping which we are by nature well fitted. India began to engage 
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* liersttlf la <large scale production only in recent years and it will be some time before 
she is able lo compete on equal terms with the advanced countries of the 
West Till she passes the age of industrial adolescene, she must needs depend 
on tariflTs as a protective measure. Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s refusal, on behalf of 
Indi^ to be a party to the declaration^f a tariff holidayjwas therefore quite justified 
and if there be any nation which cavils at India’s decision to stand out of the tariff 
holiday convention we can only say that there is something wrong with the sense 
of fmmess of that nation. ^ The reluctance of India to be enthusiastic about the 
proposal to give financial aid to the States victims of aggression, to which, too 
India’s representatives at Geneva gave expression, is also easily understood! 
India may be a great cdimtry ; but she is exceptionally poor. No country 
moreover, will dare complain that our quota of financical sacrifice# undertaken 
in order to sustain the League is less than it ought to be. Even some British 
statesmen, it is reported, at first shrank from undertaking the burden arising out 
of the proposal to aid the victims of aggression ; how, then, can poor India 
be called upon or even expected to agree to shoulder it ? The principle underlyin’^ 
the convention regarding financial assistance to States victims of aggression is, of 
course, sound, but India cannot afford to undertake, especally in her present 
financial circumstance^ a liability which in its nature is essentially indeterminate. 
In any case, her existing commitments' ard too heavy to permit any addition 
thereto, and ^e daresay impartial members of the League will appreciate her 
position. There is a third subject which also the League considered and we note 
that India’s representatives have made her a party to the decision thereon. Wc 
refer to the signature of the Optional Clause. That Clause provides that any 
State which adheres to it thereby undertakes to submit all its disputes with any 
other signatory to the jurisdiction of the International Court* It will be noticed 
from Mr. Henderson’s statement signifying Britain’s decision to sign the Clause 
that she does so with certain reservations. One of these reservations is that 
inter*imperial disputes shall not be reckoned as being subject to the jurisdiction" 
of the Court. We note that Sir Muhammad habibullah accepted the Clause 
in the terms proposed by Mr. Henderson. The wisdom of India’s signing the 
Clause is now clear to as. It will be seen that the South African representative 
took a line of action different from that which Sir Muhammad adopted. He 
refused to,ac[ree Uiat inter«imperisti disputes were ipso facto outside the purview of 
the Intemantmal Court, but accepts the Clause because South Africa pre- 
ferred to settle such disputes by other means than by an appeal to the International 
Court. Those Dominion Governments which have signed the Clause have done 
so subject to the condition that their Parliaments should ratify the action. Whether 
this reservation applies to India as well, it is not clear. We hope, however, that the 
Crovemment of India, like the Dominion Governments have stipulated that their 
acceptance of the Clause will become operative only after ’’India’s Parliament” has 
signified its approval of the Government’s decision. In any case, it is to be hoped 
that the Legislative Assembly will take an early opportunity to raise a debate on the 
question and see that the Clause does not come into effect until it accepts it after 
due deliberation.” 


illr. Wlfynrnghnvncluirinr on the League. 

It would be bteresting here to read the introduction to a pamphlet 
issued by “ 


AJiu De luiBrcsuiig wre w rvm* i ^ 

Mr. C. VijivEnwhavachariar of Salem under the caption of Lea^e 
of Tfa^s and Emaadpatioa” in which he warmly 


ot riaUOBS anu lUUUi* c uw yawvw tu ... 

an aupeal by India to the League of Nations for her economic and ponu- 

cal emancipatkm. In his opinion, the league i^ inspired with a very 

and wrtoe of the artkie XI ot the Leamie Coueaant, tt can f 

my matter whi<* affects the peace of Uie world a^ insi« that &e r g 

of mankind diall not be iateifared with. Mr. Aclwiar 

^erventioD of the Leapie woidd help India to achieve S be 

nm&emA her to through the trials and trAulatioas which ^uld ^ o 

Moewm if she mte to adopt other methods for the ume 

TO*nSt^ be understood", saSlMr. ^jiaraghavachariar, u 

want of fsttth in the ptindples and the policy of non<ooperation. My fai 
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itasds re.*affirmed. But I feel that it is even a hi^er course to adopt to mppsa^ * 
to the League as by its intervention, the League may save us aod^the world con- 
siderable suffering and enable us to* achieve Swaraj easier and quicker.^’ The 
following are Mr. Vijiyaraghavacharia’s suggestions 

‘*It will be remembered that over three months ago on my return from the Cal- 
cutta meeting during last Christmas, I ventured to make the statment that our 
political and economic salvation lay with the League of Nations. That was in 
the course of a conversation with a triend of mine and it was published in The 
Hiudu” on 2nd March last. I had intended to rewrite an article on the subject, the 
better to explain the whole position. But I have been unable to do so for two 
reasons. In the first place, I have been trying my best to get access to the literature 
of the Leagfte so as to be in possession of its full activities up to date. But 1 have 
not, as yet, succeeded in securing it. In the second place, my health suddenly 
collapsed and I am now an in-patient in Dr. Rajan’s Clinic Trichinopoly. Hence 
I have decided to^epublish the conversation as i^ appeared in “The Hindu'* with 
this introduction, which I necessarily have to write under great disadvantages. 

1 do so because 1 think it undesirable to postpone the performance of this duty of 
mine to the public any longer. 

“Criticisms have appeared of the expediency and the practicability of this 
suggestion and many friends have also written to me on the subject. Naturally 
enough, no one has blamed the suggestion, while some friends have praised it as a 
course worth trying. But to me it appears thmt all these criticisms ignore one vital 
consideration. Whether or not the League of Nations would save us and the 
world from a situation which is bound to develop into an economic and poli ical 
disturbance of the highest magnitude, it is not clear what harm there is in our 
claiming its intercession at this stage It the League of Nations is loyal to those 
ideals in the light of which its great prophet and founder President Wilson started 
* it, it is bound to take speedy notice of the Indian problem. If, on the other hand, 
the League has departed from those ideals, which 1 do not hesitate to deny, 
it deserves to be shown up. In either case India and the world stand to gain. 1 
have therefore no doubt that the course which I have ventured to suggest is one 
which ought to be taken up by our leaders and tried as soon as possible. 


THE CALCUTTA DECISIONS OF I928 

^ 1 may here permit myself to make a personal reference. The spirit which 
underlay the conclusions arrived at in the National Gatherings at Calcutta last 
December distressed me as they must have distressed a gieat many others. There 
were those who, animated by a fervent enthusiasm and an impatient desire to see 
their country free at the earliest possible moment, proposed resolutions which 
s tand redeemed only by the purity of their intention. There were those others, 
equally patriotic and no less ardent, who chastened their impatience with a lively 
practical sense. In trying to find a common formula, impatient idealists on 
the one hand, and practical politicians on the other, produced a compromise 
resolution replete with ambiguities. 1 shall not enter into a full examination of 
that compromise resolution. The only part of it which concerns me at present is 
that relating to Sanctions. 1 agree that what has been called the constructive 
I^ogramme, to be carried on uninterruptedly, is beyond controversy, a programme 
the most desirable. At the end of this year, however, should Britain not have 
responded to our demand for a self*determined constitution, as everybody is 
sure It would not, the Congress is to embark upon mass civil disobedience 
and non-violent non-co-operation. There can be no doubt that if all the other 
methods fail our deliverance is to come from the employment of the Non-Co- 
operative method. That our culture lends itself to the easy use of this nnkhod 
cannot DC gainsaid ; but even with all our high spiritual attainment and training 
nrough the ages, let us disillusion ourselves of iht actual dangers tk &\s 
instrument. We havejbad^he ex p e rie nce of Mahatma Gandhi’s mowmeat 
thp rv.? betauie even, the Indian pec^e laclmd the strength and 

character without whkft it is hnpoasible to wield this godly weapon* WSq now 
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' know that to discipline the masses of our countrymen into sufficieht 

fitness for working out successfully a programme of non-co-operation would 
not only take a very long time> longer than we can wait with safety 
for the achievement of our objective, but it requires an amount of 
organisation and effort which in t»e present state of our conntry, political 
and financial, it is .hardly possible to put forth. When I realised the 
immense difficulties of this method for use within measurable future, the idea 
of invoking the assistance of the League of Nations occurred to me as 
the only possible alternative. Let me not be understood as ^pressing any 
want of taith in the principles and the policy of non-co-operation. My faith 
in them stands reaffiamed. But 1 feel that it is even a higher course to 
adopt to appeal to the League as by its intervention, the League may save 
us and the world, considerable suffering and enable us to achieve Swaraj 
easier and quicker. By its intervention the League cannot \tvy any suffering 
either in person or in property but non-co-operation is nothing if it is not 
a draft upon the popular cap&city to suffer, and suffer * terribly, in both 
person and property. 

APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

^'The appeal to the League of Nations is a challenge to the conscience 
of civilised mankind. Almost every important self-governing country in the 
world which has pretensions to permanent and civilised institutions is 
represented on that body. Its ideals and its professions have been pittched 
to a humanitarian key ; its watch-word is international justice. To prevent war 
and to settle international disputes by mutual discussion and arbitration rather 
than by dictation or by war is the object of its policy. To whom shall an 
oppressed people appeal for a peaceful settlement of its grievances aga nst 
the oppressor, if not to a body inspired by such ideals and endowed with,, 
Such opportunities ? The League maintains at great cost, several agencies for 
the purpose of facilitating its work ; and India pays a very large proportion 
of that cost. She is entitled not only on humanitarian grounds but as a 
permanent and prominent member of the League, to call in the whole-hearted 
assistance of the League agencies for the solution of the various problems 
The specialised skill which the League commands cannot be had any- 
where else. 

* It is suggested that the League of Nations will not easily take cognizance 
of our appeal. I have discussed this aspect of the question in some detail 
in the course of the conversation. 1 adhere to the view that it is possible to 
.^bring the matter up before the League effectively in more ways than one. 
Article XI of the Covenant is most important in this respect. President 
Wilson himself referring to it said : ** Article XI says that it shall be friendly 
right of any member of the League to call attention at any time to anything 
anywhere that threatens to disturb the peace of the world or the good 
understanding between nations, upon which the peace of the world depends. 
That in itself constitutes a revolution in international relationships. Anything 
that affects the peace of any part of the world is the business of every 
nation. It does not have simply to insist that its trade shall not be interfered 
^th ; it has the right to insist that the rights of mankind shall not be 
interfered with.^’ This emphatic and impressive interpretation of the article by 
the father of it is most helpful to our cause. That to ignore the Indian 
situation would menace the world’s peace is certain. That any member ot 
the League may invoke its jurisdiction to interfere in this matter is 
certain. 1 believe that it would not be impossible to persuade one of tne 
many member-nations to move in ^diis behalf, having regard to the jusucc, 
urgency and peril of the situation. I need not here refer to the fact that inc 
League has jurii^iction rsr^ etn/k to interfere, as M. Briand’s action as . 

of die , League Council in the dispute between Paraguay and Bolivia snows, 
desire also to refer to the views of two very eminent thinkers. 
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INDIA’S POSITION IN THE LEAGUE . 

•*1 invite attention to the passage.quoted from Professor Laski’^ ‘A* Grammar 
of Politics* at the head of this introduction. {SeifoJtMte) * If the Philippine ques- 
tion and the Indian question have to be ultimatelj* decided under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, can it be asiggested that the application for 
the League’s intervention is entertainable only if it proceeds from the Philippine 
Government or the Government of India? The cpnstitution of the League 
make it clear that the Governments of the various countries are the constituent 
members. Accordingly the Government of India is the member of the League, 
But this is a most remarkable instance of a government not representing 
the people whom it governs, which has been allowed to become and remain 
a member A the League. To-day India is represented on tne League not by 
the chosen delegates of her people but by the nominees of the British Govern- 
ment. Who expects that Britain will permit these nominees to put forth the 


her the implied power to act at the invitation of the real party on whose 
behalf the Covenant provides that .the .respective governments as representing 
that party, shall sit on the League Assembly. ^ ^ ^ kt i i w r. 

“Now let me allude to the views of Professor Noel Baker, M. P. 
Professor of International Studies in the London School of Economics. He 
said : * ‘Despite its defects, the League of Nations was at this moment of great 
importance to India. If India was to become one of the great nations of the 
vorld it would piobably through the instrumentality of the League. In any 
case, her nationality, whether as a Dominion or as a completely independent 
State, would be aided and developed in large measure by associauon with that 
* body ; but he was not surprised that India took litttle interest in the League 
so long as her delegations are nominated and instructed by Downing Street.” 
This is the verdict of a gentleman who has studied the place of the League 
in the economy of the world. Let us hasten the day when we shall utilise the 
League through whose instrumentality we shall realise our place among the 
great nations of the world. Let us invoke their assistance in time so that our 
nationality, which is but in the makmg, may be aided and developed in large 
measure by that body. Let us understand that whether we shall be a dominion 
within the British Empire or an Independant State outside of it, we stand equaly 
in need of the good offices of the I eague. 

Bogey of Britain's opposition. 

“I appeal to my countrymen not to be daunted by the mere apprehension • 
that the League will be prevented by Britain from entering into this question. 
We must ever be prepared to meet Britain’s opposition, whether in a cami^ign 
of non-co-operation or in the chamber of the League Assembly, and the latter is by 
far the most easy. Besides, we must remember that the small nations of the 
world which form the ma]orit]^ of the members of the League will be 
naturally sympathetic to our aspiration for freedom rather than to Britain’s 
efforts to keep us in bondage ; and as Professor Delisle Burns so clearly 
points out the peculiar usefulness of the League arises f i om the opportunity it 
affords to the small nations to participate in and to influence the policy of the 
great powers. This influence will be more or less in proportion to the* 
magnitude and the urgency of the interests involved. The Indian Swaraj and 
international aspects is of sufficient gravity and importance to the future of 
the world’s peace that we may expect the experienced statesmen who meet 
m Geneva to take a just national view of it. It is in this hope and in the hope 

say, America making single-handed the decision thaithe 
the Ml^'L ^7 SAf-Gavemment\ we must permit India to appeal beyond 

M ^^***^*^, ftmmoH will 9/» world mH^uUoOit Luguo 
ofNattOHS. {ProfmorH.J.LcaUi'AGrammarofPMtkdyP.oag) 
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that my couatrymen will • explore every avenue that is open to us to reach the 
haven of Swarajt that 1 have ventured respectfully to tender my humble suggestion. 

"" So ardent and so devoted a friend of India as Mf.C* F. Andrews has recently 
told oiir internal interests are best served by our continuance as members of 
the League of Nations. To the advices coming from him* pore disinterested and 
well-informed as it is, we are bound to pay heed. Also as a devout Hindu, I 
revere Sri Krishna’s sacred {^ecept that action must be our duty, the {jruit thereof 
. is no concern of ours. The League may do what it likes but we shall not give 
room for the reproach that we failed to give it a chance. 

’’The conclusion is sought to be drawn that because the Indian people do 
not enjoy self-government, India’s membership of the League is an anomaly 
and that therefore the League for the present should treat our Government as 
an appendage to the British Government. So it is in fact, but it is this very 
anomaly which we require the League to remove. Either the League should 
in all honesty render every help* it can in our efforts to becanfe nationally an 
organised people and a real member internationally, or it should speedily de- 
cline to be party to Britain’s game of enjoying an additional and undeserved 
vote in the League Assembly in the name of India. To send us out; is 
perhaps not within the competence of Che l.eague because we are an original 
member and our people have always paid their quota to the League’s expense 
promptly and without demur. The only inevitable alternative for the League is 
therefore to take action on our applicatbn. 

’’Apart from the rights of parties arising from the interpretation of the 
League Covenant, it would raise the prestige of the League in a striking manner* 
if it should interfere in major questions of this kind with the sole view of 
righting an age long international wrong. Instead of going to the logical 
length of either ignoring the people of India or of sending out the Indian 
Government from the League, it would, we may be sure, take the far nobler 
course of altering the fiction of Indian representation into a fact. This will stand 
^ut as among the most benehcent achievements in all history. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE LEAGUE 

”if my countrymen are still sceptical of the usefulness of the League’s 
intervention, it is probably because, in their preoccupations with internal politics, 
they have not bestowed enough attention to the history of the achievements of 
the League. 1 have drawn attention to some of those achievements in the 
conversation. Since then details have come to us of the manner in which the 
League so successfully settled the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. *In 
December 1928 whilst the League Council was sitting in League came the 
news of a serious war-threat in .South America. Bolivia and Paraguay had fallen 
out. M. Briand, the President of the < ouncil, immediately sent out cables to the 
disputants reminding them that as members of the League they were pledged 
to try peaceful means of settlement. He secured the support of American and 
Argentine representatives. He then told the Bolivian and Paraguayan Changes- 
de Affairs that unless they adopted a more conciliatory attitude, the League 
would have to consider what futher measures should be taken to preserve peace. 
Immediately, Bolivia, the more aggressive of the two States, cabled to the 
League that her troops had been ordered to cease fire. Almost at once 
Paraguay, who had been calling up reserves, set about demobilisation. 

Both countries have agreed to accept mediation by the Pan-American Conference, 
and have signed a protocol to than effect.’ It is noticeable that the Pan-American 
Conference was also sitting at the time. According to one interpretation 
of the Munroe Doctrine, the interference of the League of Nations would be 
violation of that doctrine. By the step he took, M. Briand impliedly extended 
the jurisdiction of the League of Nations, overriding this new interpretation q 1 
the Munroe Doctrine. He thereby did, indirectly, at great service to the 
Am^ican States which were all resisting this novel interpretation which reduced 
^11 American questions to the category of domestic c^estionsf and as such, in* 
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capable o{ being touched by non-American diplomacy. The prestige of the 
L^guehas increased as a result >>f this achievement, especially u the U. S.A. 
has acquiesced in these proceedifigs. . The next important event m the highest 
significance to the League of Nations ideal is the Kellogg Pact Although 
owing to a change of Party in Power. America refused to join the League of 
Nations, a creation of the Democratic President Wilson’s, she realised that the 
League ideal has come to stay. The Kellogg Pact is a clumsy and almost hy- 
pocritical hom^e to that ideal and a spurious imitation pf some of the provisions 
of the League Covenant. After this, let no one 'discount the permanent influence 
in international affairs of the League of Nations. * 1 1 is yet too soon to say whether 
the sanctions are adequate to the successful carrying out of the decisions of the 
League. Bu( this is necessarily of slow development, considering the novelty of 
this institution, and the departure it marks from the traditional methods of 
settling disputes and of healing economic ills. 

Already the non-participation of America in the League is a serious 
disadvantage both «o America and to the League. -It is an irony that President 
Wilson, one of the greatest of the world’s benefactors, who started the League 
on its career, should have encountered such extreme opposition to the League’s 
idea from his own countrymen. It onl>r shows that America erred in choosing 
for her President a prophet and a philosopher far in advance of her ideals ; 
but the world gained by America’s error. The League of Nations has come 
to stay. It is a privilege to belong to this sacred institution if we might do so as 
equals and not as mere licensees as we are^ to-day. While thus we resuscitate 
ourselves as equals of the other nations of the world, we shall not only take 
upon ourselves those difficult duties which a civilised people owe their less 
fortunate brethren, we shall also be in an eminent position to make phenomenal 
internal progress. 

ADVANTAGES OF LEAGUE’S INTERVENTION. 

riie appropriateness of inviting so distinguished a body to take 
notice of the Indian question appears to me to be obvious. It is impossible to 
conceive of a fairer arbitrator between nations. It is impossible also to think of 
a more efficient agency to advise in the readjustment if not the reconstruction 
of the country’s political and economic policy. The variety of experience and 
talent available through the League’s agencies is unavailable through any other 
source. In this respect also its history for the short period of ten years 
tills me with hope. It has averted national bankruptcies, it has revived trade 
and prosperity among paralysed communities. Austria and Hungry would not be 
on the map of Europe but for the timely assistance of the League of Nations. 

the crisis in INDIA 

We in India have new reached a supreme crisis. I have always 
stressed, and 1 am not tired of doing so now. that the persistent decrease of 
our average age and of our physical stamina to resist disease are unmistakable 
indications of this crisis. The causes of the decrease are attributed by our thinkers 
and leaders, among other reasons, to various social factors. But it appears as 
though the main reason for our present state is not fully appreciated. That 
reason is the growing poverty of our people as a result of a wilful pursuit 
of an anti-national financial policy. We ou^ht, therefore, to invite the Lea^^ue 
of Nations to assist us in conceiving and applying sound national financial policy. 
China of Asiatic Governments is the most recent instance of a country emerging 
from anarchy utilising the expert assistance of the League in setting her 
financial affairs in order. 

PROBLEM OF THE NATIVE STATES 

There is then the problem of the Indian Native states. 1 have been of 
opinion that the relations between British India and the Indian States must be 
governed by principles of International Law. Substantial questions relating to 
p ai* and political policy have been raised : and it is clear that the Butler 
bailed to satisfy the parties concerned. These are questions 
minently within the province of the League, and I even think that in the present 
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organisation of international affairs the sole jiirisdietioa peeing to the League. 
Britain is sai^to occupy a position of parajoiouat^ in relation to these States : 
but the exact scope and operation of this paramountcy in principle^ has yet to be 
determined. It is obviously unjust to let Britain herself decide this matter. Having 
regard to the immensity and the importance of this question. 1 think it is the 
duty of the League acting within its express powers to take immediate notice of this 
question and award a settlement., 

Nextty, the League has enunciated standards of justice to minorities 
which should be of the highest value in solving the minorities question in India. 
Self-Government in Mid-European States would be farcical if the League had 
not formulated sound principles for the protection of minorities, principles which 
have given universal satisfaction. Says a great author.: 'The dd^elopment of 
a new technique in adjusting the claims of minorities of general policy leads to 
the .interesting situation that instead of being sources of irredentism and friction 
they are often means of recpnigliation with the neighbouring peoples.” Let us 
invite the League to apply this new technique to the problem of minorities 
characteristic of India. The National Congress has in co-operation with other 
ladies made many efforts to find an acceptable solution of this very important 
question. The Government all along not only left us severely alone but they have 
always ousted their policy so as to keep alive and even promote these differences. 
Let us frankly confess the failure of our unaided effors. In anguish of heart Mr. 
Jinnah told his countrymen. **If you )yish to live as decent men in this countr>'‘ 
vou must settle the Hindu- Moslem question. If you want to cease to be Pariahs 
in this world, settle this question.” Let us remember that the Hindu-Moslem 
question does not exhaust the problem of minorities in this country. In fact the 
political problem of India is solved the moment we can find a suitable solution to 
allay the fears and to safeguard the interests of the minorities of this country. 
The Sikhs and the Christians have displayed commendable enthusiasm for 
nationally united India among religious minorities. It is not that they do not feel 
the necessity for special protection but that they know the immediate need of the 
hour to be the achievement of Swaraj. It is highly desirable to have an expert 
League to go into all these questions impartially and according to accepted prin- 
ciples. There is a greater likelihood of their recommendations being received 
favourably, as they would be in the position of jurymen, disinterested, and without 
any motive for partiality. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

This leads me on to the next most important reason why we should 
establish and maintain live contact with the League. The military expenditure in 
India has always been outrageously heavy and disproportionate to the actual needs 
of Indian defence. Our efforts have failed to reduce this expenditure. By our 
becoming active members ol the League shall get the benefits of its protection 
and shall be in a position to largely reduce our armaments and to deflect the 
present wasteful expenditure to nation-building activities. 

India’s status among nations of the world 

While this is the internal organisation of our country we have everything 
t6 gain by invoking the assistance of the League, our position among the nations 
of the world will become assured if we succeed in turning our membership of the 
League into a reality. I envisage a future when India shall be a permanent or at 
least a semi-premanent member of the League Council. We are a nation m tne 

making, and the genius of our times points to the irresistible conclusion that no 

nation can be made except as part of an international mechanism. I belief tna 
if Afghanistan had become a member of the League King Amanullah would nave 
found himself stronger in dealing with the most lamentable and reactionary rcvoiu i _ 
in recent times. Let us warn ourielvea against the consequences of * 
isolated nationalism. Our object must be to secure an ^ 

darning of world policy, as, economically and politiq^lly, our intcrtst in woria pc 
and prosperity is as gr^t as that of any other counoy tn the world . 

When once we gain such a sti^s our uscfttlncss to the 
unlimited- We shall be in a far better position than any other member . 
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to undertake those arduous and humanitarian duties which the League , 
fS^res some of its members to p^orm in respect 6f Mandated Territones. 
^ving ourselves suffered under .intolerable servitude in whid we have been 
involuntarily placed, we have exceptional intuition and experience to administer the 
League’s mandate in the lasting interest of the world. 

CONCLt)8iON 

Let me now conclude. I have endeavoured to refer to a few aspects of the 
Questions inn rambling way. I hope that at a later date 1 shall do all that is in 
my power to impress upon my country-men the achievement of utilising this 
method for the achievement of our ideals. I hope also to be able to create 
sufficient interest in my countrymen so that the younger and more energetic 
amongst them might work it out with speed and decision. If the method fails we 
shall not be the poorer. But if it succeeds, what a saving of human suffering 1 The 
weapons of civilised warfare are available not only to warring governments, they 
are equally available to an oppressed people at war with their tyrant rufers. I 
cannot contemplapte without shudder the pos^biiity in our country of an anarchy 
so convulsive. And yet. that is what stares us in our face if our freedom is not 
peacefully gained immediately. We have waited too long ; we cannot wait any 
longer. We must win our freedom any how. But we are bound to try every 
method of peace before we resign ourselves to the inevitable arbitratmn of the 
sword. God guide us with wisdom on this supreme occasion. 

Note.— Since the above was written, the views of Mr. H. N. Brailsford pub- 
lished in “The New Leader” appeared ins “The Hindu” of June 15, 1929. Mr. 
Brailsford suggests that the League of Nations is the proper authority to safe- 
guard the interests of Indian minorities. I am glad to find that my own views have 
received the support of this eminent authority. I should have liked to make a 
fuller reference to Mr. Brailsford’s views ; but the text of the article is not yet 
available. 


INDIA IN THE 

League Against Imperialism 


The following was contributed by the Geneva correspondent of the “Liberty” 
of Calcutta and is reproduced from that paper 

“The Second World Congre^ of the International Anti-Imperialist press, 
politicians and agents, not only in the oppressing lands but also in the colonies 
are making a vigorous propaganda, since they have begun to realise the potentialities 
of the League and the world which the League is co-ordinating with steadily 
increasing success to ovei throw imperialism and its economic basis, capitalism, 
met at Frankfurt on Saturday the 20m of July 1929 under the presidency of James 


Munzenburg, one of the General Secrelaties of the League, in calling tlpon 
the Congress, gave a short account of the growth of the League and 
u achfevemcnts during the two years of its existence, in the face of 

imperialist governments, international Social 
>^®Pr®s®ntativ«(pof large vested interests in the colonies masquerading 
proof of the progress made by the League was 
raea, he stated, by the fact that the Second World Congress was attended 
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by nearly 400 delegates not merely as invited individuals, but as representatives of 
Uiemany impertant political and labour organizations from all parts of the word 
most of them (the organizations) affiliated to the League. *lf during these two 
years we have lost ‘‘friends*’ like Lansbury, who at the first Congress distinguished 
himself by shedding tears while waxing elc^uent over the condition of the Indians 
Egyptians and Chinese oppressed and exploited by British imperialism ; if the 
Kuo Min Tang has openly allied itself with the imperialists, and several of the 
socalled nationalist organisations in colonial lands have partially or wholly 
capitulated to the inmerialists”, continued Munzenburg, “we are more than 
compensated by the affiliation of the Russian Trade Unions representing the class 
conscious working masses of the one anti-imperialist state in the world and the 
awakening of the peasants and workers in the colonial countries who have 
b^un to discover mat without the complete destruction of capitalistic imperialism 
their material conditions cannot be improved and who have not failed to draw 
concfusions from the retreat all.al^ng the line made by the nationalist leaders.’*. 
The desertadon of false friends, veiled imperialists, vacillators and conciliators 
inevitable as the anti-imperialist struggle passes from the stage of words to that 
of action, can only strengthen the League and enhance its use and value for 
struggling the masses all over the world. . * 

‘yiaiwar Muxion whose faltering tone and worried expression made obvious 
that he was not unconscious of the glaring inconsistency between his position as 
Chairman of the Independent Labopr Party of Great Britain and President of 
the League Against Imperialism, in hts opening speech, proclaimed more to the 
surprise than to the satisfaction of the audience, that he stood for the complete 
independence of India and that in the campaign of the imperialists against the 
Soviet Union, the latest phase of it being the attempt of the Nanking Goverment, 
at the instigation of the European imperialists and Japan, to draw Russia into a 
war, his sympathy was entirely on the side of the Soviet Union. But having no * 
misconceptions about the constitution and character of the Independent Labour 
Party ana not ready to fight openly his party on fundamental issues, he hurriedly 
added that he was not prepared to accept responsibility of any organization not 
affiliated to the anti-imperialist league. In making this statement he only 
endorsed and justified the attack made against him and the League last w6ek in the 
press service of the Labour and Socialist International. 

“The role of the Independent Labour Party and the Left Wing Social 
Democracy in the anti-imperialist struggle and the insincerity of their leaders, 
calculated to serve the purpose of prolonging the life of the imperialist Labour 
Government and to corrupt the movement for independence in the colonies, formed 
the central theme of the discussions which ensued. Speaker after speaker got 
up and exposed the hypocrifical policy pursued by the Independent Labour 
Party. 


“The first shot was fired by Melichansy^ Secretary of the All-Russian Union 
of Textile Workers. In a frank, spirited and for a Russian, short speach, he laid 
bare the real character of the Independent Labour Party as judged by its actions 
and not professions and maintained that the time has come for all engaged m 
the anti-imperialist struggle not in an academic way, but actively, to know who 
their real mends and who their foes, particularly the veiled once are. The 
same sentiments, in language more direct, were expressed by Mr. Saklatvala 
visibly by his defeat atthegeneral election, and Chinese, Indian, Indonesion and 
Negro delegates. . 

“The most impressive and at the same time the most illuminating 
was diat delivered by Harry PoHti while leading the discussion on the war 
Danger. Rapidly ana with astonishing clarity surveying the anti-imperi^ist 
in Bntain, Germany, Bulcans, India, China, Indonesia, Africa and America a 
analysing the factors responsible for this struggle, he stated that if in spue o 
the heroic fight put by European, Aisatic and Aiperican tant 

iiDperialis has not been shaken to any visible extent, is due to two i^m^rta 
causes, namely, the reactionary role of the nationalist :bourgeoise m 
lauds and the imperialist character of all sections of the Interna 
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Social Democracy. The going back on the independence resolution by the * 
Indian National Congress ; the hesitation of even the left wing^ Nationalists to 
denounce openly the princes and others in open alliance with the British 
imperialists ; the dread of the Nationalists to put forward a concrete economic 
programme which alone can move the masses to action ; the disgusting hacks 
about round table conferences ; the renewal of faith in constitutional agitation, 
negotiations and appeals as the means for achieving ii^dependence and above all 
the apathetic if not objectively hostile attitude displayed by most nationalists 
towards the strikers in Bombay and the Meerut prisoners, Politt cited, as 
examples showing the extent of the capitulation made by the leaders of the Natio- 
nalist Movemenf in India to British imperialism which given an inch has not failed 
to take a ysArd. 

*'The concluding part of Pollitt’s speech was devoted to the War pre- 
parations of the imperialist powers. On the basis of figures taken from the jt^e^ue 
of Nations and cnher ofiicial publications anc^ quotations from the imperialist 
press, he had no difficulty in proving the existence, extent and object of these 
preparations. The imperialists while divided on various questions are united in 
wanting to smash the Soviet Union which by its very existence helps the formation 
of militant labour organisations in Earope and hastens the awakening of the colonial 
masses. *The imperialists have not so far launched an open military attack^ on the 
Soviet Union, not so much on account of the differences among themselves as 
on account of their fear of internal opposition. Recognition of this fact is to-day 
influencing them to transfer the centre of their anti-Russian activites from Europe to 
Asia, principally to China and 1 ndia. When the imperialists are sure of being able 
*to employ the men and money of these countries for attacking the Soviet Union in 
the interests of world capitalism and imperialism, which will enable them to 
devote more attention from a military point of view for dealing with the situation at 
home, will commence the war against Russia as a logical consequence. Govern^ 
ments do not indulge in militay preparations and alliances only to amuse themselves. 
The timely revolution in Afghanistan is not an accident. The new propaganda 
against Russia in India, the new trade union and press laws and the Meerut trial 
are really aimed against the Indian independence movement. They all are quite 
timely. 

**The transparently honest, frank and fearless comments of Politt did not 
fail to produce a profound impression on the delegates and audience. Even 
Maxton who must have followed the logic of Politt’s arguments heartily cheered. 
Politt had made it clear that genuine anti-imperialist has no place in the 
Independent Labour Party. All that Maxton could say in reply, he did it with 
studied grace and staged conviction, was that he would continue to fight against 
the Labour imperialists and if he did not do it energetically, consistently and con- 
tinuously, the League could accuse him at its next Congress. The explanation 
fell on deaf ears. Does Maxton seriously expect it is possible to bring about 
a conversion in Mac Donald ? Did not Maxton only a fortnight ago in the House 
of Commons after an academic opposition to the statements of the Government 
members promise patience and subservience to MacDonald ? This he did in spite 
of MacDonald’s refusing even a discussion on the Indian question, refusing to 
recognise Russia except on the conditions formulated by Chamberlain and refusing to 
withdraw the British troops of occupation from, the Rhine-land. fhe present 
Secretary of State for India whose attitude torwards the Meerut prisoners is in 
no way different from that of his predecessor in office, one delegete announced, 
mscomfortingly to Maxton, is a member of the Independent Labour Party* And 
Maxton, President of the I. L P., denounced the Meerut trial as a savage and 
Darbarous affair. No wonder Maxton’s feeble explanation only led to stronger 
condemnation of the Independent Labour Party from the speakers Indian, Negro 
a^Ciunese that followed. The admirable patience and the astounding sticking 
^'splayed by Maxton in the face of the attacks from all sides hurled against 
Perhaps more a sign of his determination to render greater service to his 
Spre*‘ anti-imperialist struggle. This at any rate was the general 
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Mr. 8 . Oupta’s address. 

‘‘Next to %ie question of \yar Panger* the principal issue on the agenda 
oi the Congress was the ladiah question. The greetings of Nationalist India 
ms^ conveyed to the Congress by Mr« W[iiva Prasad Gupta the delegate of the Indian 
National Congress. In his speech, Mivered in Hindi, and clothed in language 
more poetical than political, Gupta announced that India was figging for full 
independence and added that he hoped that India would reach tms^goal bynon- 
viojrat methods under the leadership of Gandhi. This preface took away a 
good deal of realism and seriousness from the concluding part of his speech in 
which he stated that if non-violent methods did not give independence he was for 
India dehting for it to the last man or as ^'The Times” correspondenV alarmingly 
reported, he would incite insurrection. On the third day of the Congress, Shiva 
Prasad opened the debate on India. His language was no longer poetical. 
Appacently several of the previovs speeches had not failed to impress him. His* 
attitude on this occasion was different from that on the first day.* After describing 
the terrible conditions obtaining in India to-day as a result of 150 years of British 
Government, Shiva Prasad Gupta declared that the independence of India can be 
achieved only by organizing the workers and peasants of India on a political issue 
and on the basis of an economic progihmide and emphasized that this meant 
fighting both capitalism and landlordism.” 


The Leagues’ Callao Lovers of Freedom. 

The following was addressed in December 1929 by the Secretaries of the League 
against I mperialsm, Berlin to all affiliated and associated organisations of thet 
League Against Imperialism in Inffia, All- India Workers’ and Peasants’ organisati- 
ons, and all sincere anti-imperialists’ organisations 


'’Since the foundation of the League Agmnst Imperialism and for Nations * 
Independence at the historic Brussels Congress of Oppressed Peoples in February, 
1927, the struggle for national independence in India has steadily grown more 
intense, and a warp differentiation has manifested itself between those whose in- 
terests naturally force them towards compromise with British Imperialism and 
those classes whose political, social and economic condition demand^ an un- 
compromising struggle for the attainment of full and unlimited freedom and 
independence for the broad masses of the Indian i^ople. Almost all important In- 
dian organisations have expressed their will to independence in resolutions un- 
animously passed at their various Congresses and Conferences. It is sufficient to 
recall those of the Madras session of the Indian National Congress, the Jharia 
session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, the Calcutta session of the All- 
India Youth League, the Workers’ and Peasants’ party, the Independence for India 
League, the Hindustani Seva Dal, etc. 

"All these organisations, realising the necessity of co-ordinating their national 
struggle with the international struggle for the coiwlete over-throw of imperialism, 
sdso passed unanimous resolutions in favour of amliating to the League Against 
Imperialism. 

"But, while each of these organisations is individually affiliated or associated with 
the International League, they arc not co-ordinated in India itself in an All-India 
anti-imperialist organisation. In this way, the whole movement for independence 
is split up ; there is no uniform programme or policy for conducting the struggle ; 
the socku. political and economic aims and activities of the various organisations 
arc conflicting and contradictory anditi% therefore, not possible for any on 
organisation to call itself a representative body or to take up the struggle againsi 
imperialism single-handed. 

"A few instances may be cited to show the truth of this sUtement. The 
Calcutta session of the Indian National Congress in December 1920 
Government at ultimatum that if Dominion Status were not granted by ue 
31st, 1929, the Congress would faunch a movement of 
work for md^ndence. In oHier words, the majority of the Indian N 
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Congress at Calcutta shelved the Madras resolution on independence and were* 
willing to accept the status of a Dominion within the British Emwe implying the 
fundiamental acceptance of existence and .conttntiance of that Empire. This can 
not be reconciled with the fight against imp^ialisln, in spite of the fact that the 
Indian National Congress simultaneousiyii reiterated its resolve to remain an 
associate member of the League Against Imperialism. The situation has now 
become cvcli %orse through the acceptance in principle of a so-called Round Table 
Conference with the British imperialists by prominent Congress leaders, including 
the General Secretary and President-elect who is a leader of the independence 
movement and a member of the Executive Committee of the League Against 
Imperialism. It is clear, therefore, that the Indian National Congress as at 
preset codstituted can not be regarded as a safe instrument for uncompromising 
struggle against imperialism, and that those elements in the Congress who stand 
for independence must find some other means of organising the fight. Besides, 
the Indian National Congress does not represent the broad masses of workers 
and peasants whose economic, social and political demands are not in any 
way reflected in its programme. 

“Still less is this the case with regard to the Nehru Commission's Report which 
is claimed by its authors to represent, the “united national demand.*^ But the 
discussions and decisions of the All-Parties National Convention in December 
1028 showed clearly that the “national demand” was the demand of a very in- 
significant minority of the population, whereas the minimum demands of the 98 
per cent as put forward by the representatives of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, the Kisan Sabhas, and Independence Leagues were completely 
• igno' ed. 

‘‘Even in the All-India Trade Union Congress the danger of a betrayal of 
the interests of the working class is very great. At its Jharia session 101928 
ihe All-India T. U. C. declared that the complete national independence of 
India was its aim and resolved to carry on an uncompromising struggle against 
imperialism and capitalism. The Congress also unanimously affiliated with the 
League Against Imperialism. These resolutions merely recorded the spirit of the 
Indian svorkers which has expressed itself in changing their conditions of life. 
Nevertheless, there are important leaders of the trade union movement who are 
serving on the Imperialist Whitley Commission who are co-operating with the 
Imperialist Government for the suppression of the workers, and are attempting to 
bring about the disaffiliation of the T. U. C. from the League Against 
Imperialism, in order to affiliate it to the Amsterdam International, the pillar of 
European Imperialism. 

“In other words, it is now high time to organise the struggle against imperialism 
and for national independence on a sure, solid and uniform basis and to place it 
under clear and unflinching leadership. It is necessary for all the sincere anti- 
imperialist elements and organisations in the country especialty all those 
organisations that have already recorded their political will by joining the League 
Against Imperialistil<-^to unite and co-ordinate their efforts by forming an 
All-India Anti-Imperialist League or Federation with the minimum object laid 
down in the Statutes of the International League Against Imperialism, namely, 
organising and carrying on of a determined mass struggle for the independence 
of the country. 

“In this connection we should like to draw your attention to paragraph 9 of the 
Resolution on India passed at the Second World Congress of the League Against 
Imperialism held at Frankfurt on Main in July 1929-* 

‘*The Congress Considers that the spreading of the ideas of the League among 
the Indian people, the organisation of a National Section of the League and m . 
powerful local sections throughout India, are elementary duties of every sincere 
fighter for India’s independence ; and it calls upon all individual labour, peasant 
and mass nationalist organisations in the various provinces of India to join the 
l-eague Aeainst Imperialism.*’ 

feel that tteestabHAoient 6f 4nAll-ln4ia Anti-Imperialist Leafpie can 
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c fio longer be put off, and we are therefore taking steps to convene an anti- 
impertalist conterence to take place in Lahore in the last week of December. 

^‘You will rkreive a notification from the Central Organising Committee as to 
the exact date at which the Conference will be heldi and we hope that your 
ormisation will not fail to participate actively by sending one or more delegates, 
witn full powers to pledge your orgaitiisation to be a member of the All-India 
Anti-Imperialist League that will be constituted at the Conference. For your 
information, we give below a list of the organisations that are associated or affilia- 
ted with the League Against Imperialism : 

**Indian National Congress, All-India Trade Union Congress, Girni Kamgar 
Union. All-India Workers* and Peasants’ Party, All-India Youth League, Hindus- 
tani Seva Dal, Rashtriya Stree Sabha, Municipal Workers’ Union, Bombay, Trades 
Council Union, Bank Peons Union. G. L P. Rail way men’s’ Union, B. U, and C. 1. 
Railway Employees’ Union, Port Trust Employees’ Union, Bombay Dock Workers’ 
Union, Tramwaymen’s Union, Press Workers’ Union, Government Peons’ Union, 
Telegraph Peons’ Union, Kasbi Kar^gars’ Union, Market Stallholders’ Union, Motor 
Drivers’ Union, Engineering Workers’ Union, Bombay ; Hindustan Gadar Party, 
San Francisco ; South African Indian Federation, South African Indian National 
Congress. 

‘‘There ari however a number of ‘Other organisations which are not yet 
affiliated to the League but whose programme coincides more or less with that of 
the League. Among these may be mentioned the various Kisan Sabhas, the 
Students’ organisations, the Youth oi^anisations, the Swadhin Bharat Sanghas, 
Women’s organisations, Teachers’ organisations, etc. It is essential that all such 
4)rganisations should participate in the prooosed conference and in the active work 
of the Anti- Imperialist League which is to be established. * 

“With regard to the Agenda of the Conference, we are of the opinion that the 
most pressing need is a critical examinetion of the position of the national 
movement with a view to forming a clear conception as to those elements and 
social classes that can be relied upon in the fight for independence. It is necessary 
also to deal with the role of the workers, the peasants and the youth in the 
struggle against imperialism and lay down a strong organisational basis ^r the 
proposed League. ^ 

“In spite of the very short time that is left to make preparations for the 
Conference, we are convinced that you will do your best to help in the formation 
of the League^a task that ought to be somewhat easier owing to the fact that there 
will be assembled in Lahore at the end of December tens of thousands of men 
and women from all parts of India, sincerely interested in the struggle for 
national independence”. 


INDIA IN THE 

Labour Party Conference 

The Labour Party Conference, the first to be held during the Labour regime, 
opened at Brighton on the 30th September 1929. On the second day’s sitting, i. e., 
fhe 1st October, Mr. Fenner Brock way made a gallant attempt in the Conference to 
qhaUenge^e repressive policy which the Labour Government has allowed itself to be 
identified in India. He moved to refer back to the Executive the last paragraph 
in the Parliamentary Report on the ground that itcontained no mention of 
the persecution of Indian workers and that the Government had not dealt 
with the matter satisfactorily. .• a 

Mr. Brockway reminded the Conference that at the last year’s meeting it passed 
a resolution demanding the release of all political prisoners, and he wanted io 
know why they should be less insistent now that a Labour Government was in 
power. Nor was that all. The Conference had declared in favour of a policy 
of self-government and self-determmf*tion, apd had pledged the party to introduce 
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a measure giving India Dominion status. In view of what had occurred he 
thought there should have been a re-affirmation of that policv as #a indication to 
India that the party meant what it said« As was, Indian Nationalists and 
democrats has come to the conclusion that there was no difference between the 
Labour Party and the Liberals and Tories, ^t was time that something was done to 
remove this impression. The least the Government could do was to release those 
who were in prison for political offences and at the same^time to call a Round Table 
Conference to consider the question of a new constitution. 

Dr. Drummond Shiels^ the Under-Secretary for India, cqntented himself with 
replying to the critics of the Government on the question of repression only, 
and ssud nothing on the wider issue of Swaraj. He denied that they had taken 
any acjlion* against trade union leaders. His chief and himself were as anxious as 
anyone to raise the standard of life in India, and nothing had been done to interfere 
with the legitimate activities of Labour leaders in that country. The Ifeerut 
prisoners were not charged with fomenting strikes .or other forms of agitation, but 
with having engaged in a conspiracy to overthrow the Government of India by 
armed force and with the financial aid of bodies outside India. 

He declared that it was the Communist Party which was making such 
strenuous efforts to capture the tfade* union movement in India. That was the 
real danger they had to deal with. He based his argument upon the assumption 
that the men now under arrest are either Communists themselves or are in league 
with Communists. He assured the delegates^ that the Government wanted nothing 
better than that justice should be done all round. They were anxious that 
^everything should be done to encourage genuine trade unionism. They were in'' 
'favour of the utmost freedom of speech m India consistent with the preservation 
of public order, a condition which was specially important in such a country. 
He wanted to make it clear that the Government of India would be suppdiihd , 
by the Home Government in whatever measures were found necessary for dealing 
with violence or incitements to violence. 

The Conference then proceeded to vote down the reference back proposed by 
Mr. Fenner Brockway. At first it appeared that a considerable number in the 
hall weue of his way of thinking, but when it came to a card vote the figures 
were found to be overwhelmingly in favour of the Government. 192,000 votes 
were cast for the reference back, but the official policy was endorsed by 1,892,000. 


Indians in East Africa 

In August 1929 a Delegation of the East African Indian Congress consisting 
of Messr J. B. Pandya, B. N. Anantani and Isherdas arrived in India# The mission 
on which they had come to their mother-country, to quote the Words of one 
of its members, **is to educte public opinion in India wtth regard to the 
present position of Indians in kast Africa and to request the Government 
and the leading citizens in India to depute their representatives along 
with it to London to place their case before the Colonial Office, the Parliament 
and the British public when the report to be made by Sir Samuel Wilson* 
me permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the Hilton-Young 
Commission’s recommendations is published in September.” 

The Delegation's Htatment. 

On the 20th September a deputation of the Delegation submitted to the 
Government of India the following ably written memorandum clearly dealing with 
' ^evances of the Ii^ians in East Africa. 

The deputation first dealt with the Question of a common franchise, and 
pointed out that the mmn issue in Kenya to 4 ay was the question of a common rolL 
The deputajtion stoted : / / ^ 
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present franchise is called communal, but it is really racial. In 1923 the 
Imperial Goverijpa^^^ decided in favour of qommunal franchise, but the Indian 
community did not accept that decision. We strongly represented our case for a 
common franchise to the Hilton Youg Commission. We have consistently refused 
to enter the Legislative Council througjjii the communal electorate and we have 
abstained from participating in the Legislative and Executive Councils altogether 
since 1928. Our attitude towards municipal bodies has been the same as towards 
the Legislative and Executive Councils and we recently decided to boycott 
the municipal councils also in order that our position with regard to the question of 
a common franchise Snay not be misunderstood or misrepresented. Ine Hilton 
Young Commission has recommended a common franchise, but su^ect to the 
consent of the European community. We are strongly opposed to this consent 
theory. Why has not our consent to the communal franchise considered neces- 
sary in 1923 Would the Imperial Government laydown that no change in the 
Kenyd constitution could take pla^e without the consent of the Indian community. 
The Imperial Government is expected to hold the scales of justice even. If they 
are satisfied about a common roll being necessary for the progress of the country, 
they should inform the European settlers that they cannot be allowed to block 
the progress of the country. The expeiience of the past few years has 
strengthened the belief of the Indian community in Kenya that no permanent 
settlement can be Arrived at except on the basis of a common roll. We are prepared 
to make great sacrifices for the princiq^e of a common roll in the place of adult 
franchise based on qualiflcations on the lines of the Wood-Winterton agreement. 

“We have accepted the principle of reservation of seats in order to assure; 
the European community that Indians are not out to acquire undue power under a 
a common franchise. We have agreed to accept a smaller number of seats than 
the ^Europeans in spite of the f^act that the Indian population is double the 
European population. We have always been prepared to consider any reasonable 
safeguards that may be brought forward in order to allay the apprehensions of 
the Europeans. The Hilton Young Commission has recommended a civilization 
franchise, which Indians support in principle. It should be added that the 
Commission recommended a civilisation franchise, because it would bie in the 
interest of the Natives also, who would automatically acquire the franchise as and 
when they qualify themselves for the same. A common franchise is the only 
guarantee of political equality in the circumstances of Kenya. 

'*The Government of Kenya has recently passed an ordinance authorising 
th^ appointing of Europeans in place of Indian members to the Nairobi and 
Mombasa Municipal Councils as Indians, as stated above, have boycotted these 
municipal councils. It will be realised that the whole question hinges upon the princi- 
ple of a common franchise. Wc request the Government of India to request th^e 
Secretary of State to withhold his consent to this ordinance. We also respectfully 
urge upon the Government of India to support our claim for a common roll. 

FEDERATION SCHEME 

“Regarding the idea of a Federation, Sir Samuel Wilson, when he was in 
Kenya recently, is reported to have arrived at certain conclusions. These were that 
a High Commissioner should be appointed with wide executive powers with a 
power of veto over legislation, and that there should be associated with him a federal 
Legislative Council called the Central Council, which should have an official majority. 
^In addition to the heads of departments appointed by the High Commissioner, each 
territory will be represented by four members on this Council, two officials and two 
non-officials. The Central Council will have control of Customs, Railways ana 
Harbours, Defence, Posts and Telegraphs and Research. We have opposed this 
federation on principle on the ground that it would be the thin end ot tne 
wedge and would ultimately result in a political federation. The Central Louncii 
in due course will acquire prestige and control over the purse. However, m view oti 
fact that there is a possibility of such a federation of the economic interests 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganiyka being accepted by the 
owing to the support of the European community and some of the Oovernm » 
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coocemed, we have pressed that, in case the Central Council comes into 
existence, one of the two unofficial seats for each territory should be reserved * 
for Indians. It is of the utmost importance that the economic li^ of the Indian 
community, who have very large commercial and vested interests in these territories, 
should be safeguarded by having such seats reserved for them in the Central 
Council. Without such definite reservation we are afraid, from past experience, 
that the variom Governments would not nominate Indian jnembers on 
the Central CouMil." , 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN KENYA 

The memorandum next referred to thequesticffi of the con|titutional changes in 
Kenya. The deputation observed : “We are opposed to the Chairman*s minority 
recommendation that there should be a majority of elected and nominated unofficial 
European members in the Legislative Council. The majority report recommends 
that official seats should be reducted by four and that the said number of 
seats be provided for native representation. They further suggest that the 
substitution of official by non-official member^ should be progressive, in other 
words, the process should be carried on further in future. The Commission fur- 
ther ^rtually recommends that Native interests should be represented by the 
Europeans to be drawn from retired officials, missionaries or planters. The 
constitution of the Kenya Legislative • Council, at present, provides for a 
strength of 38 members, consisting of 20 officials, 11 elected Europeans, S 
elected Indians, i elected Arab and 1 nominated European missionary who 
is supposed to represent Native interests, the commission’s recommendation 
is accepted, its immediate result will be that the Council will consist of x6 
officials, 16 unofficial Europeans (ii elected and 5 nominated), 5 Indians and 
\ Arab. Thus, the official majority will disappear and the influence of the non- 
official Europeans will be increased. One step further in the direction recommend- 
ed by the commission will lead to the creation of a non-official European 
* majority and the consequent transfer of the constitutional control to European 
settlers. We need not say that we are strongly opposed to all this. We ask‘ that 
the official majority should be maintained as per the terms of the declaration of 
His Majesty’s Government regarding Native trusteeship and the parainountcy of 
Native interests. But if the official majority is to be disturbed, the Natives 
themselves should be nominated to represent their own interests. We know that 
there are such Natives available. If, however, this is not done, at least one seat 
should be filled by a Native and the remaining four should be divided equally bet- 
ween the European and the Indian community, if all the seats are given to 
Europeans, it would disturb, to the further disadvantage of Indians, the preseht 
balance of racial representation, which is already unfair to them.” 

SEGREGATION OF INDIANS 

>, As for segregation, the deputation recalled the White Paper of 1923 which 
^dared that His Majesty’s Government have decided that the policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics in townships must be abandoned, and point out 
that the policy laid down has not been adhered to. In sj^ite of this declaration, 
in the township of Mombasa, plots are being put up for auction with the restrictive 
condition, viz., that Indians can neither bid for nor reside on the said plots. 
The memorandum continued : “Mr. Kaderbhoy died a test case in 1928 on 
this issue on behalf of the Indian Community, but the lower court decided the 
case against him. On appeal, the Supreme Court however decided that Indians 
could not be prohibited from bidding for the said plots ; but that the Government 
had a right to restrict the occupation of the said plots to Europeans only. The 
Government of Kenya has now appealed to the Privy Council against this decision 
on the first issue and Mr. Kaderbhoy has also applied for an appeal on the 
second issue. It would be realised that it is difficult for us to meet the cost of 
^gaging able counsel for defending this case successfully against the Kenya 
Government, and we therefore request the Government of India to help us in 
fighting out this tssuc.” 

p RESERVATION OF LANDS 

regarding reservation of lands it was pointed out that in 1923 the Imperial 
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c Gov^mihent decided to reserve the higblafids for Europeans. A portion of the 
lowlands was offered to *be reserved for Indians. The Indian community refused 
to accept the pitaciple of reservation. It was mentioned in the Vi/liite Paper of 
1933 ^at the Government of India should depute an agricultural expert to Kenya 
to report upon the land available for Indian settlement as regards its suitability. 
We have requesting the Goveenment of India, for the Jast three years, 
to send an officer for (his purpose. We beg to press this point ^ipce again as the 
question of settlement on land is a vital problem to Indians in Kenya. It is being 
stated that there is no demand amongst the Indians in Kenya for agricultural land, 
but we siibmit that if the saihe facilities which are offered to Europeans 
are also given to Inoians and no discrimination is made, Indians would be prepared 
to take to agriculture. 

Procee£ng, the deputation urged the appointment of an Indiai? n^-official 
as Trade Commissioner and also reiterated its request for an enquiry by an 
educational officer into the question of Indian education in the territories. The 
memorandum also laid stress on thp need for medical facilities. • 

Regarding recruitment of Indians for the higher services the memorandum 
stated, **that over 19% of the Indian population in Kenya is engaged in Govern- 
. ment service and their treatment is a question of great importance to the 
community. There exist discrimination inweave and passage regulations as between 
Europeans and Indians. Land is granted to European civil servants on retirement 
OB special ternfis, while no such concession is made in favour of Indians. A 
committee has been appoined in Englasid to consider the question of recruitment to 
the cbltqiial services of which Dr. Drummond Shiels, Under-Secretary of State 
for India is a member. We urge the Government of India to make strong 
representations to His Majesty’s Government to obtain opportunities for Indians* 
to rise to higher positions in the colonial service.” 

POSITION IN Uganda 

As for the Uganda Legislative Council, it was pointed out that when the Le- 
gislative Council was inaugurated in Uganda in 1917 the constitution provided for 
three unofficial seats, two of which were allotted to Europeans and one to an Indian. 
The Indian community strongly protested against this unequal representation and 
refrained from accepting the one seat offered to them. They contended^that, in 
view of their numbers, vested interests and the part they have played and are stiil 
playing in the development of the country, they are entitled to at least the same 
aumW of seats as Europeans, if not more. The Indians control two-thirds of 
thecotton trade and they number about 11,000 as against a European population 
of under 2,000. In 1925, however, when a deputation of the Indian community 
waited upon the present Governor the Indian community were assured that the 
acceptance of one seat would in no way prejudice their claim for equal re- 
presentation with Europeans. The Indian community, on the strength of this 
assurance, accepted the seats so offerred : but when representations were later on 
made for a ffUther seat, they were told that as the Coventor had nominated 
such uBofficiaJ^imembers as were qualified to advise him, the question of racial 
representatiga ;did not arise at all. Had the Governor even once nominated two 
Indians and one European this explanation might have been regarded as satis- 
factory ; but as things are, it cannot be accepted by Indians. We request that the 
Gevemment of India should support our claim for equal representation with 
Europeans. In Tanganyika also Indians have the same grievance as in Uganda. 
While Indians number about 19,000, the British population amounts to about 3,^^ 
only. Yet, out of seven un-official members nominated to the Tanganyika 
Legislative Council, five are Europeans and only two Indians. The preferential 
treatment accorded to Europeans should be done away with and Indians 
be allowed the same representation on the Legislative Council as is enjoyed oy 
the Britishers. There is no justification for the existing racial distinction m 
Uie mandated territory. V * 



sir Samuel WHson’s Report 

Soon after the departure from East Africa of Sir Samuel Wilson, 1 he East 
African Standard ^jpublished a lengthy article which purported to give the main 
points on whic^ agreement had been reafhed by the European community in 
Kenya. On th€M4th July 1929 Mr. Lunn, the Colonial Under-Secretary, 
stated that it would be possible t) publish early ii| September Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s report on the agreement reached by him in Nairobi with 
regard to constitutional changes in East Africa. When the announcement of Sir 
Samuel Wilson^s visit to East Africa was made, Indians were Inclined t^look upon 
his visit wi^ grave fears, particularly because Mr. Amery had stated that Sir 
Samuel mission would be to discuss recommendations on the Closer Union of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika and such possible modifications of the 
recommendations of the Closer Union Report as may appear desirable or 
necessary with th€ East African Governments apd^lso with any body or individual 
representing interests or communities affectecf and that it would be his task to 
ascertain on what lines a scheme of Closer Union will be ’’administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable.” 

Sir Samuel Wilson’s report, issued on the 4th. October, however jijstifi^d 
all the fears entertained regarding its recommendations. The report 
is prefaced with a note from Lord Passfield, the new Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, which runs : ’This report is issued at the earliest possible 
date for the information of Parliament. The late Secretary of Statf^ ior the 
Colonies explained to Parliament, in March last, that it would be &r Samuel 
* Wilson’s task to ascertain on what lines the scheme for a closer union in East 
Africa would be administratively workable and otherwise acceptable and to .report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the same time, Mr. Amery made it clear 
that Sir Samuel Wilson could not commit His Majesty’s Government or the 
Parliament in any way, and that any proposals for action arising out of his report 
would be submitted to Parliament before any final decision was taken. On the 10th 
of July the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, reaffirmed in 
the House of Commons on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, the undertaking 
given by Mr. Amery. The publication of Sir Samuel Wilson’s report is not 
therefore to be taken as in any way committing His Majesty’s Government to the 
acceptance of the proposals or to agreement with the views expressed therein. 
The matter is engaging the consideration of His Majesty’s Government, who wilf^ 
in due course, submit their conclusions to Parliament before any final decision is 
reached.” 

OPPOSITION IN TANGANYIKA 

Referring to the question of a closer political union. Sir Samuel Wilson 

" said 

* All communities with the exception of some in Tanganyaka appeared to be 
frightened by any idea of closer political union. The Indian community in 
Tanganyaka argued that Tanganyakii, being a mandated territory, f^ality of status 
was guaranteed to all sections of the community, and that a federaiaoq: or a closer 
union was bound to affect the autonomy of Tanganyika and in particular the 
status of Indians resident there. For this and other reasons they were opposed 
to any proposals for a closer union of any kind. 

. . ’’The hope was freely expressed in Kenya that my visit might lead to some 
immediate settlement, which would obviate any further discussions for some time 
to come, and leave the Local Government free to devote its undivided attention 
to the enactment of lejpslation urgently required for the Colony. I met no obe 
m East Africa who was in favour of any powers being delegated by His Majest’y 
Government to a High Commissioner ( even if such a procedure were cons- 
titutionally possible ) and no one who took any exception to the view expressed 
W^^at whatever the circumstances, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
^ behalf of His Majesty’s Government, retain full control and fullrespon- 
sibinty for the direction of policy in East Africa”. 
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1 %e scheme proposed by Sir Samuel Wilson, bnladly speaking, involved *>the 
« appbintmmt of a High Cominissioner wifb will be the King’s representative and 
will rank senior to the Governors of the three territories and will exercise 
complete contrc^ legislative and administrative) over certain common services, viz., 
Custt^D^ Railways including ports and harbours, Posts and Telegraphs, Defence 
and Fundamental Research. 

*'la exercising his legislative functidns, the High Commissioner is to be assisted 
by a Central Council. "The powers of the Central Council are to be limited to the 
transferred subjects, all omer matters being left to the local legislatures. The 
present freedom of debate on all subjects is to be reserved to members of the 
local l^islatures. 

‘^’Tlie High Commissioner is also to be assisted by special advisory boards 
on Customs and Railways, composed of officials, at least half of whom are to be 
members of the Central Council. 

’’There must be an official majority in the Central Council consisting of the 
High « Commissioner, ( President ), three officials at the central head-quarter, 
seven representatives of Uganda; sei^en representatives from eactf of the different 
territories to be nominated by the High Commissioner on the recommendation of 
the Governors concerned, who should consult un-official members of the Legisla- 
tive Councils in regard to the name of the unofficial representatives to be submitted 
to the High Commissioner”. ' * 

Discussing the question of the control of Native Policy, Sir Samuel Wilson 
said : ^’Everyone was agreed that no exception was likely to be taken in any 
quarter to the views expressed in the Hilton Young Report on the general 
principles^ that should govern the relations between the Natives and other 
communities. On the other hand, I met no one during my tour who , 
was in favour of making, a central authority directly responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion of policy on Nqfive Affairs and all matters concerning the relations between 
the Natives and the Immigrants”. 

INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 

Dealing with the position of Indians in East Africa Sir Samuel Wilson said : 
’’That the Indian question is as acute in Kenya as it is to-day may be said to be 
mainly due to the resentment felt by the Indian community against the introduc- 
tion in that colony in 1923, of a communal system of representation. As pointed 
out in the Report of the Hilton Young Commission, the Indian community do not 
claim representation in proportion to their numbers, but merely demand effective 
representation of their interests. At the same time they ask for equality of political 
status. 

*’Their main objection to a communal roll is sentimental in so far as in their 
view it conveys the implication that they are politically inferior to the European 
community, an implication that is naturally very galling to their self-respect. The 
situation was complicated by the publication of the majority report of the Hilton 
Young Commission which appears to have been interpreted by the Indian 
community to mean that the whole question of their position in Kenya would be 
reopened and that it was only a matter of a short time before a change from the 
communal rbll system would be approved. It appears to have been entirely 
overlooked that the majority report of the Hilton Young Commission took the 
riew that a general agreement locally would be an essential factor in any 
scheme of settlement. 

*The situation as r^ards the position of Indians in Kenya has no counter- 
part in Uganda and Tanganyika, where there is no system of elective repre- 
‘ sentation, and where different communities have been accustomed to 
arnica^ side by side to work together in the closest harmony for the common good. 

’’The Indian communities ask (a) that if a Council is. at any time created one 

half of the unofficial members representing each territory on the C ouncil should ne 
Indians, and that this should be provided for statutorily ; (b) that whether a centra 
author!^ is created or not, the Indian communities should be given greatetspar 
than is the case to*day in the respoMbilities of Government, and that Indians sno 
be appointed to some of the higher posts in the administrative, judicial, mea 
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a^icultural and scientific services ; (c) that if advisory bodies are set up in London 
to assist the Secretary of State for the Colonies Indian interest shotld be adequately 
represented ; (d) that if the post of High Commissioner for East Africa is created, 
one of his private secretaries should be an Indian belonging to one of the superior 
civil services in India ; (e) that the attention 4)f the Committee which has been set 
up in London to consider the jtonditions of entry into the Colonial Office and the 
Colonial services should be drawn to the claim of Indians for equal rights with 
other British communities. 

*‘On the other hand, I have been informed that Indians in East Africa do not 
seek a dominating position, and that what in general they desire (a) for the purpose 
of astabiishgig their equality of status, a change in the system of communal roll ; 

(b) adequate representation of local Indian interests in the Council ; (c) a fair share 
for the Indian community of the medical, educational and other facilities provided 
by the Government ; (d) to seek an end to the prevail^pg atmosphere of political 
controversy and iftter-racial distrust • * 

“When 1 met the representatives of the Indian community in Kenya, Mr. Sastri 
and Mr. Kunzru being present, I suggested that since there appeared to be no 
likelihood at the present time, of reaching a local agreement on the question of a 
communal roll, it might be desirable tb explore other avenues of approach which 
might eventually lead to such an agreement My suggestion met with no response 
from the meeting, and rightly or wrongly, ^ His Majesty’s Government, the Kenya 
Government, the Secretary of State for the Qblonies and I myself came in for a 
certain amount of criticism on the ground, that no one had made any move with a 
view to bringing the European and Indian communities together. On the other 
*hand, judging from the discussions which I had with some of the leading Indians 
in Kenya, 1 would not exclude the possibility of the Indian community being 
prepared to accept nomination to the Legislative Council instead of election always, 
provided that certain undertakings were given. These would 15e (a) that His 
Majesty’s Government should give an undertaking that the door was not closed 
to a common roll ; and (b) that the Kenya Government would miss no opportunity 
of using its good offices to bring the European and Indian communities together. If 
these ui^ertakings were given, I believe that there is a possibility that the Indian 
community of East Africa might accept nomination to the Council so that they 
could have an opportunity of proving their jood faith, and showing that they were 
genuinely ready to work for the good of the Colony, while not aiming at political 
domination.’* 

Sir Samuel Wilson dealt next with the question of reconstitution of the Kenya 
Legislative Council and after dealing with the Hilton Young proposals and the 
views held locdJy said : — 

’’Broadly, the position may be said to be (a) the European community are not ^ 
ready to reduce their demand for increased elected European representation on' 
the Council below fifteen members, and they are strongly opposed to any addition 
to tlie number of Indian representatives now included in the Council, (b) many^^ 
members of the Indian community are opposed to any change Svhich does not 
include the abandonment of the system of communal representation, and also to any 
scheme which gives increased elective representation to the European coihmunity. 
Un the other land, if my personal opinion is correct, the members of the Indian 
community, who take a moderate view, might be prepared to agree to the same 
repie^ntation for the Indian community as now on a nominated instead of an 
elected basis, but on the understanding that no revolutionary change is made in 
rit* of the Council, such as the granting of an elected European majd- 

mon ii reconsideration of the question of a com--^ 

a fu ^1 the Government agrees to miss no opportunity of bringing about 

r ^oiy understwding between the European and Indian communities, 
livnf Wilson then gave the conclusions arrived at and suggested alterna- 

I think that I can explain better the conclusions 

miaht to three alternative schemes that 

the ® Solutions of this controversial question. Under the Aree schemes 

us xepresentations would be as follows : Ex*officio officials f , $9 S > nomina- 
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ted officials 7f 6, 7 ; elected Biiropeans i3) 15 ; elected Arab 1, ij 1 ; elected 
nominated Indicuis 5« 6, 6 ; nominated unofficials to represent general including 
Native interests 7t 7i 8 ; total 38, 38, 42, 

, '*1 submit that all these schemes have the following merits : (a) they provide 
for a decrease in the abnormally la^ge number of officials now serving on the 
Council ; (b) they provide for an increase in the number of elected Europeans but 
only a very small one, as compared with the demands made in the past ; (c) they 
so divide the Council as to make it impossible for the elected Europeans, with 
the full Council voting, to carry any measure against the views of the Government 
ysupporlid by Indians unless they can get seven nominated unofficial or six 
' nominated unofficials and the elected Arab to support them ; (d) the Governor is 
left complete discretion as to selecting for nomination the best persons^respective 
or race ) to represent the general including Native interests. 


^ ^ * |10LL OF HIGH COMMISSIONER 

Sir Samuel Wilson in his fhiak remarks observed : ‘The iihportance from a 
< purely economic point of view of centralising the control of the essential Services 
IS great. It would however only exceed slightly if at ail the importance of having 
a high official in East Africa who could, if he had the necessary personality and 
tact, exercise even without the wide executive powers envisaged by the Hilton Young 
Commission, a co*Qrdinating influence of far*reachin^ value over the work of the 
three administAtions. In fact, he would be in a position to do much of the work 
recommended by the Hilton Young Commission, and would, as Chairman of the 
Governors* Conference, play a very leading part in shaping the future policy and 
destiny of these great territories. That this must be one of the functions of the 
High Commissioner is no doubt the reson why the Government of Tanganyika* 
made the proposal ter me that, in order to regularise the position of the central 
authority, it* would be desirable to give him full executive control over the three 
territories, even though the exercies of this control is limited bv the instructions ' 
fsom the Secretary of State, to matters directly connected with the transferred 
subjects, r (liscussed this proposal with the Governor and the Acting Governor 
when i met them at Nairobi in June when it was urged that there would be 
strong objection taken in some quarters in East Africa to any constitutjpn which 
would permit of full executive control being given to the High Commissioner at 
any moment and when the Secretary of State for the time being might choose to 
cancel the instruction restricting the use of that power to the transferred subjects. 


"4 have already mentioned that the Governor of Uganda and the Acting 
Governor of Kenya are of opinion that the scheme outlined in this report should 
be put into operation without undue delay, while the Governor of Tanganyika, would 
prefer to postpone any such action until it is possible to formulate Native policy 
tor East Africa. With this object in view, Sir Donald Cameron suggests, in his note, 
the setting up of a highly authoritative committee or commission in London which 
is apparently to examine witnesses and give those who are not in agreement with 
the principles advocated in the report of the Hilton*Young Commission an oppor- 
tunity of stating their views. The matter raised in this note was discussed at my 
meeting held with the Governors and the Acting Governor early in June. The 
hopes by the Governor of Uganda and the Acting Governor of Kenya on the same 
subject are printed as appendices. I am unable to support the view of the Gover- 
nor of Tanganyika to the effect that the adoption of any scheme of a closer union 
(even though conflned to purely economic services) should be postponed pending 
further inquiry into the question of Native policy in East Africa, and I concur witn 
the view held by the Governor of Uganda and the Acting Governor of Kenya as 0 
the desirability of potting the scheme of co-ordination proposed in this repon 
into operation at aiLearlv date. • 

“Lastly I suggest that the setting up of an authoritative body in London t 
institute yet anotiier inquiry inOMhe question of Native policy wrold not w ai 
favourably recrived in East Africa itself, where, as •£» as I could a*®**'*^® J[ 
perale are tired of commisrions od comnuttees of inqtury, pd hope,aD 
else, for an mdy termination of the ^scussions that have been in progress 
over two yedtik; 
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The Princes* Views ori tlie 

Indian Constitutional Reform 

Nawab of Bhopal on Indian Aspirations. 

Inaugurating the fifth *8ession of the Bhopal*Legialative Council on the SI8I 
September 1929, H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal said ^ 

British India and Indian India both await the momentous decisions which 
will perhaps be taken during the course •of the next year regarding the future 
of our country. British India is forcing the pace towards complete self- 
government, and we of the Indian States have declared, more than once, that 
our full sympathies are with them in their aspirations towards the attainment 
of Dominion Status within the Empire. 

The Princes will be prepared, whole-heartedly, to co-operate and to bring 
thefr States into line with British India in any honourable, fair and just settle- 
ment which will conduce to the welfare of our motherland and the good of the 
Empire. We fully realise our obligations to our country, and 1 lAve no hesitation 
in* saying that we regard it to be our foremost duty to see that we are not a drag 
on her. To ensure this we, who are already self-governed, must endeavour to the 
extreme limit of our capacity to secure, where it does not already exist in the 
Stales, that peace, contentment and prosjjeriiy of the people for which British 
India is struggling. But, at the same time, we must also work for th«^ preserva- 
tion of our i^n identity and integrity, and our rights and privileges, as internally 
independent and sovereign states. 

Again, whatever be the differences of opinion in certain matters, between 
us and the Government of India, we must not forget that we are under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to the British for all that they have done for the good of our 
States, and we muse never ignore our treaty obligations to them. After all, 
they proved to be our staunchest friends at a time when the one or the other 
of us was being battered to pieces by our own countrymen. 

In any new arrangement, therefore, it will be only right if we ask for 
guarantees to ensure that a similar fate shall not be in store for us in the future, 
and that our rights and interests shall be fully preserved and maintained. For 
these reasons, and many others, 1 should like to make it clear that we shall 
not be a party to any proposals which may aim at India's going outside the 
British Empire. Within that Empire we wish to remain as honourable partners, 
and for that end we shall strive to the utmost of our capacity. 

Peace and contentment of the people result from good government. This 
IS always possible in the States if we only adopt well and clearly defined 
on true Indian ideals of kingship, and strictly and honourably 
adbere to them. This is necessary, because, as far as we, the Princes, ate 
coi^erned, it is only right and fair that, whilst we claim from the people our 
Ignis as their Rulers, we should at the same time fully realise our obligations 
and ou|4uties to them. ^ 

nivsiL religious and medieval doctrines, that it is the 

hour P'll® • Ruler in power, and consequently the people should 

RuU,. recognise that it is not tne Divine Will that such n 

DeonU* a' c ® ® »enace to his dynastic interests and to the interests of his 
belim i in *ny religion, and a loyal follower of my Prophet, 1 

to from my religion— that it is not fair to G^, 

at liber?v ^i*®* ® Rnfor should Tend himself to the belief that he is 

order to sacrifice the eights and interests of his subjects, in 

‘**r ‘o ««»fy perwiial whims aid caprlcw. 

, m 



MJt mbiAN COkstlTbTioNAL REFORMS [bhopAl 

Coming to the question of reforms in the States and the Introduction 
therein of deifccratic forms of Government*, I would like to point out, that, as far 
as I know, the Pvlnees are by no means opposed to the principles of democracy. 
After all, the true aims Jlmd objects of all forms ot government are the same, 
be they on the lines, of Indian kiftgship or, the American Republic. In the 
former the final authority is vested in a Ruler, in the latter in a small group 
of politicians,^ but the gbal both is identical, namely, government for the 
benefit and uplift of the people. Both can serve the best interests of a country 
and be a blessing no humanity ; and both are open to temp,tations and can 
be a menance to a people. 

Why then quarrel about forms? Why Initiate methods of adifiinistration so 
far unknown to the country? Instead, why not reform ourselves where reforihs 
are needed and yet retain our indigenous system which has StocM the test of 
> centuries f Let nobodiy for a moment suspect that when wahold views against 
an immediate change to demdcrsfty, we are opposed to its principles. We do so 
because we believe that a fully democratic government can only be successful 
in a country where a ver^ large number of^the people know what is best for them. 

An honest examination of our cpndi/ions, I am afraid, reveals that at the 
present stage of our moral, mental and physical development, this is not the 
case with us. The fact is that the people’s ignorance of modern and progressive 
ideas makes them an easy prey to blgotted conservatism, which leads to most 
deplorable communal strifes, and t:reates a feeling of aversion rfi their minds 
to the ihitiatlon of elementary, social and other reforms. Their opposition to 
their education, and their obstinacy against the adoption of modern medical, . 
sanitary and scientific methods, stand in the way of their political progress. 

You cannot aiter these conditions by a wave of the magic wand. You 
need centuries of persistent and honest work, and I think that it would not be* 
practical politics to aspire to rule with any *succes» a medieval people by 
twentieth ^entury methods. After all, one cannot lose sight of the fact that an 
ignorant and irresponsible democracy is, and can be, the greatest danger to 
a country, and, thereby, to the peace of the whole world. 1 am convinced 
nhaf the success of an oriental people lies in their remaining oriental. 1 am 
afraid we have already had too many western ideas forced on our eastern 
minds, and that too at the expense of our own culture, and to the detriment 
of our civilisation There is no more foom left for any further additions to 
these, at least not till we feel sure that this progress will not lead us to become 
completely <^1ivious of India’s own greater past ; my earnest advice to all 
true son^ cw^the country is that they should fully consider and wq.igh the pros 
and constiefore they think of demolishing an existing edifice. 

I offer this advice not as a Ruler, but as one who is your countryman, 
and asjDne who is proud to be able to call himself as belonging to you ; and 
here would like to strike a personal note. You all know belter than anyone 
else, that J have been brought up and educated as a democrat and, as^a nationa- 
list. I have spent the best part of my life at my Alma Mater amongst some of 

the poorest and humblest of my countrymen. 

, * It is not a secret that I have lived with them as one of them. I have served 
hi, and worked for, this country as an ordinary servant of the State, and it 
was nothing else but Divine will which, by a sequence of unforeseen acci^nt»i 
brought me to the position that I hold to-dap ; but this cannot tna^ me forget 
the leftons I hkve learnt in the past. 

^ 1 want to make no secret of it that I J^e very strong leahingP^wards 

democracy; pot the western form of democracy, but democracy in. the broader 
sense ofahe word* But it is this isi’y tekdency thpt 

M%onvinced, tha^t is not right for anyoM to Jl i l e, in an autocratic 
* Ideal V of exotic fromt^ of pprersment on .p people compltftcly ignorant ot inei 
" pHnciplee and flicir objective^. .. ' ♦ ■ , 

Proceeding His Highness Sdvised the membSrs of the legislature not to ahi 
the prjpilpge^interpellatieiis as that ihvolves the Ckpfiernment in a 
nmoitiit of unnecessary and work, to *a l » ca te their constituents in 

V prtttcijfi^ of useful citizenship* and to training talent for holding office 
ttia State. • -- . ,, 

-ft ... • 
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Tho Nawab continued 
As regards your share, as Government members, in the btsiness that is 
transacted in this House, you know that this Council has been created with 
two main objects, namely (i) to train the people to serve the country in the right 
manner, and (2) to associate them with the administration. 

It is yet in an infant stage of development and, as such, it stands in need 
of your assistance and your support. With your knowledge of the affairs of 
the world, and with your wider experience in all branches of administration, 

I know it is easy for you to parry the arguments of the people's representatives 
in support of their proposals, but I feel sure that the temptation to come 
. triumphant Aiit of a duel of words, or the thought of the prestige of the Govern- 
ment, will never be allowed to over-ride the best and true interests of the country. 

The liiggesi' triumph for a man is to be reasonable, and the highest prestige 
of a government (^n be best maintained by governmei\^ itself readily acknew- 
kdging and correcting its own mistakes. Let me? therefore, hope that it would 
^ways be the spirit of the proposals under discussion, and not the letter, that 
would lead you to your decisions. 

' Before I finish, I wish to make^ appeal to my nobles and subjects, 
who live in the cities, and to all the public servants, and it is this, that you 
should all learn to love and respect my peasantry. They are the real backbone 
of the country. It is they who feed you by the.sweat of their brow and, as such, 
they do inot deserve to be treated as pedple living on a lower pldne than 
ourselves. I have all along given you the lead in this matter, and, therefore, 
Uhave a right to insist that you should go to them, be one of them in their 
* sorrows and their pleasures, and always help them to the utmost of your capacity. 
You will lose nothing by serving them in this manner, and isi their turn, they 
•arc bound to love and respect you for it. Remember the lines;— 

a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied." 


Maharaja o( Bikaner on Round Table Conference. 

In an address to the Administrative Conference of his St^te on the 3 l 8 t 
October 1929, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner pleaded for a calm and ^spassion- 
ate atmosphere ;.for the solution of the various problems confEpating Indian 
statesmen«.ji^i^ch he said was not going to be so simple or easy a tasl^ as some 
might imagine. It required a proper grasp and full appreciation of each other’s 
stand-points and difficulties, and a reasonable amount of give and take as well 
as compromise on all sides in the cause of India as a whole, British India, not 
less than the Indian States, had to make its contribution towards the goal. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner felt that there were great potentialities of benefit 
to the States and their subjects arising from the appointment of the Butler Com- 
mittee. Having the fullest confidence in the equitable treatment of ^uch questions 
by the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government he shared the views expressed by 
the Princes' CofiTerence in Bombay that any^ unsatisfactory features in regard 
to i^uas between the British authorities and the States as also between the 
Statds and -British India could undoubtedly be solved by personal discussion 
vnth thq^ Viceroy and by recourse to frank and friendly negotiations, rather 
thato by at|y legal steps or by ri^ourse to non-co-o{$eration in which Princes ^ 
did not believe. His Itighness appealed to British Indian leaders for a proper 
grasp of the correct c^stitutional pothiofi of the States and a full affpreciatfon 
of Ae standpoint of the PrinaS^ - ' , 

. Highness Mrther emphasised that the ‘Princes hsiS', on various occastoM • 

IjJ not merely by wdrds, but by deeds given actual proofii orthek 
eeungs towards British India aiflfd of their welcoming the attainment of Dominion. 

Highness addbd that further proof of their sincerity and ibpport 
Jf^^*mate a8piratidlM i|r British India woifld be forthcoming In a very 
stantml and practical Ma^er during the next few months, subject, of 
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coarse, to two obviously essential conditionSf (i)r that equitable and satisfactory 
arrangemes^ta were arrived at between the parties concerned about the position of 
the States in the future constitution of India on terms fair and honourable alilbe 
to the States and British India and (2) that India remained an integral part 
of the British Commonweahh unde^ the aegis of the beloved King*£mperor. 

** In this/’ declared His * Higlhieis. the Princes have been as much 
Influenced by their desire to see a strong and united India under the Crown 
and^hus a source pf additional strength to the British Empire, as they have 
^ been influenced by the feeling that they are bound to their brethren in British- 
India by ties of blood, race and religion. In the circumstances, no one in 
British India had the least justification for distrusting the Princes and the 
States or suspecting their bond fides.*' much less for repeating the senseless 
^charge that the Princes were opposed to constitutional reforms in British India.” 

. ** Before very long,” continued His Highness. ** all the parties concerned , 

namely, the British Governmei^t, British India and the IndTan States would be 
called upon to contribute towards solving the various knotty problems in 
building op a stable 'and safe constitution for India as a whole, to enable 
British-India as well as Indian States ta march hand in hand and to contribute 
towards the well-being and glory of tlfeir common motherland.” There were 
strong rumours, which His Highness sincerely hoped would prove to be true, 
that, with the sympathy and support of India's popular Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
and the goodwill of His Majesty’s government, a Round Table Conference would 
be convened in England in the not distant future on which it was essenHal 
that both British India and the Indian States should be adequately represented. 
In order to make such a conference a real success, co-operation between Ihw 
two parts of Ini^ia was essential, and must be aimed at in a fraternal spirit 
by the Indian States as well as British India. . 

Proceeding. His Highness emphatically and effectively repudiated the 
malicious charges, sometimes levelled by irresponsible people against the Princes 
who were represented, as attempting to perpetuate autocracy, absolutism and 
misrul eto stem the rising tide of Nationalism in British India and the increas- 
ing power of public opinion in their own states and to secure a blank cheque 
to oppress their subjects and to squander public money and to work generally 
against the best interests of their subjects and altogether ignore them. His 
Highness asserted, from his own intimate acquaintance with the problems of 
the States, that there was no atom of truth in these pernicious lies, and that the 
Princes and the States as a body were wholeheartedly and sincerely working 
in the best interests of the States and their subjects. 

Reierring to the attacks in the Press. His Highness cited facts in regard 
to the administrative conference itself, to show how a certain section of the 
Press in British India delighted in the basest scandal-mongering and malicious 
propaganda against the States but gratefully acknowledged the sane and sober 
attitude of many responsible leaders and respectable newspapers in British 
India.” “ An honest and efficient Press,” observed His Highness, ” is the Fourth 
Estate, and wholesome criticism is good for us all in more ways than one. 
One of the functions of an honest and honourable Press is, not only to criticise 
where criticism is really called for, but to instil fresh ideas and to»help to take 
a Ruler or Government or official out of anjr rut into which he may have been 
driven deep through force of habit or imperviousness to light. But that can- 
not unfortunately be said of a certain type of local cor respond estfl* and a .cert^n 
section of the Press which . have brought the name of the public Press into the 
mire, and indeed ’Which have strayed far away from all that was honourable, 
best and noble In the traditions of journalism and journalists.” 


Mahamifi of Bikaner on the Viceilby'i Announcement 

His Highness the Maharajatof Bikaner in' the course of a press Interview on 

the end November 1929 said : ” I have only a couple of hours ago 

copy of Mis Excellency the Viceroy’s important^ stateinent, but I say jj-n 

|ation tfaat as a patriotic Indian devoted to j^is motherland, as a Ruler of an m 
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State who, in common with his subjects, has a real stake in the country, and a* * 
a Ruling Prince deeply attached to Hjs Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor by 
Inalienable ties of unflinching loyalty, 1 sincerely welcome the m^entous decla- 
ration authoritatively made by His Excellency the Viceroy to the effect that it 
was implicit in the declaration of 1^17 that the natural issue of India’s con- 
stitutional progress, as there contemf>Uited, is the attainment of Dominion Status 
and that before the stage of a Joint Parliamentry. Committee was reached 
His Majesty’s Government propose to invite representatives of different parties 
and interests in British India as well as the representative of the Indian States 
to a Conference for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement in regard both to Biitish Indian and All-Indian problems, so that it 
may be possiT)le for them eventually to submit to Parliament such proposals on 
these grave Issues as may command a wide measure of general assent. 

“This statesmanlike courage, and timely action is a further proof of the 
gracious sympath/and abiding solicitude of our bttloved* King-Emperor for' the 
^Princes and the people of India on whose behalf His Majesty, as Prince of Wales, 
made such an earnest appeal for greater sympathy on his return to England 
after his first visit to India, and to whom as Emperor, His Majesty was further ‘ 
pleased, a few years later, to deliver at Calcutta the heartening message of faith 

and hope, , . 

“ Those who have the privilege of knowing well our popular Viceroy were 
fully assured of the genuine sympathy and noble sentiments which Lord Irwin 
entertains for both British India and the Indian States, but His Excellency’s 
recent announcement must surely afford the amplest proof to everyone of his 
'transparent sincerity of purpose and the conscientious manner in which he has 
discharged his duties during his recent mission to England as India’s ambassador, 

“ The fair, liberal and business-like manner in which^he Labour Govern- 
’ ment tackled the Egyptian and the Iraq question so soon after their coming 
into power, had led me to think that His Majesty’s Government appreciates 
fully well the saying that * great Empires and narrow minds go ill together,’ and 
encouraged me in the belief that the |)roblems connected with British India 
and the Indian States would be dealt with in the same liberal and statesmanlike 
spirit ant with the same breadth of vision and imagination so necessary in 
regard to questions of Imperial — indeed world-wide significance and we of India 
— to whichever of its two great parts we belong — have indeed good reason to be 
grateful to the Viceroy as well as His Majesty’s Government and the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, for thus paving the way for the attainment of 
India of its full political freedom as an equal and honourable member of the 
British Commonwealth of nations. 

“ With the report of the Simon Commission still under preparation the 
impossibility of anticipating the nature of any constitutional changes that may 
hereafter be proposed, it is not reasonable to expect more at this stage, and it is 
now for India — Indian States as well as British India — to demonstrate to the 
world at large that they are jointly and severally and unitedly capable of dealing 
successfully with ijind solving the problems involved in a practical and business 
like manner, coupled with reasonableness and good will and with mutual toleration 
and sympatny and a due appreciation of each others claims and difficulties. 

There must inevitably be soxne disappointment at the prospect of some 
delay in holding the proposed Conference in England, which it might not be found 
feasible to do before the summer of 1931 • 

“ A severe European winter is not the most favourable time for the Settle- 
ment on amicable lines of problems of such grave import to all concerned. A few^ 
months are of comparatively small Importance in the life time of a nation or a 
country, and it is perhaps all to the good that not only British India but also 
tne Indian States should have ample time calmly and carefully to study the 
proposals of the Simon Commission before partaking in the Conference. 

** tninds of the Indfan Princes, who gathered in Delhi last week, were 
to the efihet which the forthcoming announcement would 
States, as 1 l^ve read it stated in some papers. • 

® feeling any apprehensions, the Princes and the Governments of 
^dian States will, ffcel suref^welcome the proposed Round Table Conference, 
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on the contrary, finally set at rest all the doabts and apprehensions 
entertained ki the States and clarify the especial position of the States within the 
Empire. The Prfnces, realising'full well that they are bound to tneir brethren 
to British India by ties pf blood, race and religion have no desire to hamper 
the attainment of Doipinion Status ky British India or to be a drag pn it# cons- 
titutional advancement. Northing' is further from thek desire thtn tp break up 
the country into two discpidfinS italves, warring against each other, in fratricidal 
feuds and thi^, as earnestly, look forward to the unity of India as their friends, 
the political leaders of British India. * , 

" Any attitude of undue incompatibility on the part of the Princes would be 
both unpatriotic and unreasonable. They have in the past repeatedly emphasised 
their sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of their fellow countrymen in British 
India, and they went a step further at the Bombay Conference in June last when 
they cordially welcomed the attainment of Dominion Status bv British India as an 
integral part of the B^tish Bmpjre. 

** In my speech at the Administrative Conference, delivered only a month ago, 
after expressing the hope that* the rumours were true about the Round Table 
Conference to be convened by the Imperial Government I went on to state 'hat 
the sympathy and support of the Princ6s would be forthcoming in a very substan- 
tial manner at such a Conference. Though various important details have yet 
to be considered and agreed upon^ the Princes are not unmindful of the full 
implications of Dominion Status, glow happily assured to India. They have 
openly given expression to the belief that the ultimate solution of the Indian 
problem anffi the ultimate goal — whenever circumstances are favourable and the 
time is ripe for it — is federation which word has no terror for the Princes and tliC^ 
Government of Stgtes. 

** Ever since 1918, the Princes have been asking for some means of joitvt 
deliberation on questions of common concern affecting British India as well as 
the States. Customs f^uties, excise, salt and opium, railways and means of trans- 
poit and inter-communication, including aerial navfgation, posts and telegraphs, 
wireless and radio broadcasting as well as the fiscal and financi^H problems of 
coinagesfnd currency, banking and exchange-— these are all questio^ affecting 
and demanding joint deliberation between the Governments of the dSuritry. The 
policy hitherto pursued in the absence of joint deliberation has been not only 
unjust to the interests of the States but has benefited the Government and 


the people of British India at the expense of the States. 

“The Princes thus have for long been anxious for ati equitable and satis- 
factory settlement as regards the future position of the States in thejpolicy of 
India of the'future. This was one of their chief objects in asking for tni appoint- 
ment of the Indian Stales Committee ; but in the Butler report this aspect of 
the Indian States* problems has not been dealt with and I anticipate that good-p 
and not harm — will come to the States by this question being seriously dealt 
with between the Imperial Governments, the Viceroy and tlie Governments of 
the States by separate negotiations as well as by discussions at the Conference. 
The wisdom of having the Butler Committee appointed will ipew be more apparent. 

“What the Princes have all along contended and attached importance to 


position as * perpetual allies and friends ’ and for their rights and 
such in any new policy devised for the governance of Ihe xountry. 1 n y 
naturally lay special stress upon an obvious ipoint, namely, that ? . 

arrangement under the Dominion form of Govemnient, any .^jp*tment ot t n 

future relations with British India should be settled ^nly wi|JI their free cons » 

on terms just and honourable aifiS "'tatisfactory to the States as • - 

British India. The States cannot be expected to acrce to a®y 
a violation of their treaties or infringement of their sovereign rights and in* 
autonomy and independence. ^ indis- 

“BritUlr India and the States have existed jg 

putafty side by side as two separate parts with 
' I mpossible to believe that they cannot to ^tt m 
desiring to encroach upon the rights of t^ otnhf, waatitif IB*’ States 
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their' separate entity^ The Princes and the States will, therefors, be gratified 
to note that the scope of the Conference is to be confined only either to British 
Indian, or AlMndian problems, and that questions purely of domestic concern 
affectinj the internal autonomy of the States ^ve been wisely eliminated.” 

.. Asked about the attitude of the Princes in |:egard to the invitation issued by 
I^ndit Modlal Nehru to a Round Table Conleredce«.His hlighness said : — 

I am glad in a way that you have asked dhis question. Desirous as I am 
of not touching on any controversial ‘tni tier on this happy occasi^m 1 should 
have preferred to say merely that a conference such as that planned by the 
All- Parties Convention has now become superfluous, though it would be as well 
to make certain pointa' clear, I fully appreciate the importance of evolving with 
the free consent of all the parties concerned a suitable constitution for Indi% 
which would for the future guarantee and protect their several rights and 
interests ; but in my*view such a Conference, if it is to be oP any value, must be 
tripartite ; and it is on these grounds that the Princes will, 1 am sure, welcome 

the Conference proposed by the Imperial Government. 

” The Princes and the States have made it abundantly clear that they stand 
solid for the British conoection, and they cannot attend a Conference held in the 
absence of the other party to our treaties. But whilst ignoring the British 
Goveinment, and not including any of their representatives in the invitation, 
representatives of the ‘ peoples * of the Indian^Staies appear, in accordance with 
the terms of the All Parties resolution, to have also been invited. It is difficult 
to conceive that it was not apparent to the All Parties Convention that in the 
ja^fcumstance it was in any case impossible to expect the Princes to depute the 
duly constituted representatives of their Governments to sit wit|j and to negotiate 
on an equal basis with the so-called representatives of their people as a separate 
ahd independent party, nor could they have possibly expected the Governments 
of the States to agree to be bound by any such decision of the so-called represen- 
tatives of their subjects, whose credentials in regard to such claims it would 
at least be interesting to examine. Such demarcation between the duly consti- 
tuted Governments of the States and their peoples was, to say the least, unfor- 
tunate ai^d hnplied a complete misconception of the relations between the Ruler 
and the ruled in our States which the majority of the “ bona fide ” loyal and 
thinking subjects of our States would themselves find unacceptable, since they have 
from time immemorial been accustomed to regard tiieir rulers as their natural 
leaders and spokesmen and^the hereditary defenders of their rights and interests. 

” Here I wish to emphasise that in all their efforts in the past to secure 
the just i4|fht8 of their States the Princes and the States as a body have, as I said 
in my speech last month, whole-heartedly worked in the best interests of their 
subjects as the custodians of their rights, and that they will endeavour honour- 
ably and consistently to bear in mind their duties towards their people and to do 
their best for. them In all future negotiations. But the treaties of the States have 
been entered into bet;vreen the British Government and the rulers as the repre- 
sentatives of their people, and as such the rulers and their Governments, who 
have ^very tight to stand on their constitutional rights, will note with satis ac- 
tion that this Coirreet distinction have been drawn in the Viceregal statement and 
the Pttme IHnister’s letter by making It clear that the invitation of His Majesty’s 
Government will be extended to “ representatives of different parties and inter- 
ests in British India-^Ud representatives of the Indian States.” 

‘‘ These remarks arc, I trqst, also a sufficieiR reply to the question asked in 
™ as to why, if the PrisCes can attend a Conference convened by His 
Majesty’s Governmi&t, they should be unable to attend the All Parties Conference. 

* In conclusiofiV I beg respectfully to ihare in the Viceroy’s hope that the 
pronouncement may evoke response from, and enlist the concurence of, all sections 
b SP^*^** ^ calrneitly pray that His Excellency’s hopes will be fulfilled 

k leaders and people throughout India, wherever 

thm they are, breaking through the webs of mistrust which have clogged 

0|^l; |jftiween India and Great Britain, hut between tfVitish 
of r r be the duty of every one to contribute to the success 

misiair*. W and not destructive proposals. Whatever 

K.S hav^ been made <m any side ot by any individuals jn the past, now with 
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the prospects *ooce again bright for India, we ought, each and everyone of us, 
to remember the eloquent and moving appeal made by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught iq 1921, ** to bury along with the dead past the mistakes 
and misunderstandings of the past, t<^ forgive where you have to forgive, and to 
join hands and to work together to realise, the hopes that arise from 1o-day/’ and 
thus bring about, in nis Excellency the Viceroy’s words the touch that 
carries with it healing and health * by which we may all contribute to the good of 
a greater India and of the Empire.” 


Maharaja Patiala on Rulers' Claims, 

*The following is ihe text of the speech delivered by H. H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala' at the Rajendra Gymkhaiih Club, Patiala on the noth November 1929 on 
the occasion of his birthday celebration. Speaking on the Viceroy’s recent 
* announcement the Maharaja said : — 

I could have anticipated myself in this and done so much earlier through 
the different vehicles of communication open to me, but I prefered to wait 
in order to give deep thought to that remarkable utterance. I realise that whaf 
1 say would probably be read as -coming from one who combines in himselt 
a triple capacity as the Ruler of Patiala, the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes and as a true friend of the British Government. These various capaci- 
ties are in no sense exclusive. On the contrary, they overlap and are intimatel>k^ 
related with each other. In each and all of those capacities I welcome His 
Excellency’s pronoAicement as timely and statesmanlike. Even as far as it 
goes — and it could not very well have gone further— it announces a step, the * 
essential' first step, towards the ultimate solution of India’s pressing constitu- 
tional problem. I say it without hesitation and without fear of contradiction 
that our mother country owes to Lord Irwin a deep debt for securing that there 
shall be q Round Table Conference between His Majesty’s Government in| 
‘England and, all the different Indian interests. Our sense of gratitude to him( 

. js^infinitely deepened when we realise, as we all should duly realise, the stead- 
fastness- of purpose, the sincerity of conviction and the persuasive advocacy 
which His Excellency must have felt called upon to demonstrate in the present 
condition of party" politics in England to enable himself to make such an 
announcement, and I would express the fervent hope that nothing further 
would occur to mar the very favourable effect which this pronouncement has 
already had in this country. 

Speaking at a patriotic Indian, I also venture to say that Lord Irwin has 
created a favourable opportunity for the early honourable realisation of India’s 
legitimate political aspirations through the only effective and the surest means, 
of friendly negotiation. From the point of view of my ownsslf as a Ruler and 
of the Princes generally I feel myself warranted in affirming that by ensuring 
the association of the Princes of India with the indispensable negotiations 
promised, he has done much to put heart into a body which while remaining 
staunefk to the British connectims has not felt itself the gainer for its unflagging 
fidelity* British India opinion on this point could not be without exception 
united. There was bound to be some variety of view, some diffcrence^f opinion. 

It is ho wonder thatsomc pnqplcshouldhavescentcd dangcrinour associ- 

%ation, but 1 think I am correctly redresentfng the public mind when I 
the phrase “ neither can afford to ignore ike other ” embodies the mutual feelings 
of British India and the States. To those Who feel justified in distrusting 

our association I would merely say that the Princes were never willing, and it 

it were possible they are less so to-day, to submit to being employed as tools 
or levers to retard the progress towards the detained goal of their bretnicn 
outside their own territories.^ , , . ^ 

Bsitish India is asking for Dominion Staius, I speak with due 
but so far as I fihderstand the matter, that phrase has ^ rJilt 

the tame rigidly defined connotation. It m«s»t one thing before the urc 
War, it means something else to-day. Things evolve in the passage oi . 
They have tO| they must%e allowed to. * 
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Within the orbij^ of the British Empire there are to-day various Bk)minions, each 
of which has a status of its own vis-a-vis the world and the Empire. India will have 
to have her own constitution. The Viceroy has ensured that India’s constitutional 
problem will be solved in a dignified manner ^d, let us hope, to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned', and thus all untoward developments would be averted, as 
might have created insurmountable barriers between British India and Indian India 
and may have resulted in widespread and avoidable human suffering. 

I mdSt Jearnestly trust that such a great opportunity will not be missed for the 
sake of mere sentiment, party, gain or personal prestige. The higher interest of the 
Motherland, Uiave no doubt, would be permitted to transcend . all such ephemeral 
considerations. At the same time it is obvious that the maximum advantage can 
be derived from this unique opportunity only if we compose all our differences ^d 
go to thexonferencq truly united in heart and mind. 

I am sure it is a great satisfaction to my brothcir Princes &s it is to me, to find that 
there is to be representation of the States at the Round Table Conference. 

The question arises what should be the positiorkjbf the States in the constitution, 
that will come into being within the next year or two and the form it may assume 
at a later date. 1 have tried to answer “this question to myself dlhtfl find, that my " 
thought is being expressed by Kipling’s well-known verse, 

“Daughter am I in my mother’s house : 

“But mistress in my own.” ,* 

This has been the insistent claim of the present generation of Indian Princes, 
must be, it will be, the claim of the States vis-a-vis any Government of India. 

If it were necessary to make the position of myself and my brothej: Princes still 
clearer, I would recall the famous resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
•which read “Their position and mutual relation may be readily defined. They 
are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordfnate one to another in any aspect; of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to lhe« Crown and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations,” , ^ 

Ifyour^ant to get an approximate notion of the attitude of the States; all yOuhave 
to do is to adopt this resolution in the light of the history of the British comfhctwttii- 
with the States which is enshrined in their subsisting treaties. EUnainaW external 
affairs, slightly qualify equality of status with due regard to factors that cannot be 
ignored, substitute for the. British Commonwealth of Nations the Federated States 
of India, and you have in a nutshell what is more or less in the mind ofthe States. 

This brings me to the question of Federation. This- device has been suggested 
as the likeliestv and the best solution of the Indian problem by maoy thinkers and 
endorsed as such by many political leaders in British India. Thcyiill have, however, 
insisted that over such a federation should be , superimposed a strong Central 
^^Government. It should l)e obvious that if the ^ates are expected to consent to 
federation, they cannot very well be left entirely outside that strong Central Govern- 
mentj whatever form' their inclusion might take, and whatever form may be devised 
it can only be introduced with their free and willing consent. 

I feel that these observilions are neither untimely nor inappropriate. With His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s pronounceititnt was published the correspondence tetween 
Ae Right Hon. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister and the Right Hon. 
Sir John Simon, the Chairman of the Simort' tomiftission. 

From this correspondence it is apparent that, altboogh the original terms of Sir 
John Simon’s Commission strictly confined their iiivesligation and their recommend 
aations to British India ho has now enabled himself to formulate proposals which 
®'^^«J*^®ctly affect the States and may radically affect their interests. 

. may turn out to be a piece of good fortune for the States from their own 
poimofview. It may easily be other^se. Therefore, it needs to be said plainly 
default flittchittg that possible that the cause of the States may goby 

colleagues who did not themselves investigate the problem of 
otates will only have beforwthem to go upon, (a) the evidence of British Indian 
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witnesses on the . IMian constitutional problem in which the States figure as a factor 
and are dhalt witii fsoni the British Indian point of view, and (b) the report of the 
Butler Committee, . \ 

This imposes lippn us the necessity nt<t merely of offering our observations uppn. 
every asi^ct of the Butler Committee’s report, but of ventilating if we get time, 
for the necessary preparation,* before the Round Table Conference of bur views on 
the place of the States in any future constitution of India to which His Majesty’s 
Government may be held to give their imprimatur. 

I trust that my quotation of Kipling’s verse and my reference to the resolution 
of the imperial Conference will indicate the mind of the States in this behalf and that 
the indication wj}! be of some u^e to Sir John Simon. But even so it is necessary 
to state that the report of the Simon Commission will probably be issued before the 
Chamber meets in Februat;y, and that tixe recommendations, will have been formulated 
- without th^*Trinces having had ah opportunity either to discuss with the Commission 
. questions bearing On their own position or the evidence that was tendered before 
ttiat Commission. 

Without anything that r have said it must bp apparent to everybody that India 
in general and the Stptes in particular are at the parting of the ways. We, the States, 
naturally desire not merely to preserve our identity but all our rights which, as our 
treaties make apparent, were retained only after great sacrifices at the altar of difficult 
circumstances. In view of that fact the present position requires that we should do 
all in us lies to regain the rights that may have been lost to us through various 
circumstances, for which we were not responsible. * 

Indeed to do ihis is a duty which we owe primarily to our subjects and also to 
our posterity, and we shall be unworthy representatives of our forebears if we flinch 
from this task. 

I do «^t, however, disguise from myself the fact that it is essential that we respect 
the temper of fhe , modern age and accord our administrations to modern ^standards 
with due regard to our ancient polities, the traditions of our individual States and the 
existing local copdifloxls. 

If the much "talked of Federation is to come off between the Indian Si^ates and 
British Jndia it would be essential that each one of the Federated States should be 
interhally autonomous and that all should in due course attain a fairly uniform level 
of good adorinistration, though not necessarily identical modes thereof. So long as 
the States and British India earnestly combine in the pursuit of common ends it 
would remain a question for consideration whether even to-day the Rulers of States 
have any other, ends in view than have either the present Government of India or 
the present genepition of British Indian political leaders. 


< Maharaja JSikaner on London Conference 

The ^Maharaja of Bikaner delivered a lengthy address on the 22 nd December 
pproguing tbh Legislative Assembly of Bikaner, in the course of which he surveyed 
the issues arising out of the Viceregal announcement and the position of Indian States 
in relation to the future constitution of India. His Highness said : 

“You would like -me to afiford you this opportunity of associating yourselves with 
^me and my Gbvernis^nt in tendering to the Viceroy our grateful thanks for the noble 
agd conscientious maflner in which, as Ambassador of Greater India, he had, with rare 
courage add statemapehip of the highest order, fought India’s battle and repre^nted 
to His Majesty’s Governmeht the view-points of British India as well as the States 
during his recent inissiofi t 0 England and of expressing our deep gratification at the 
success which Ifis Excellency’s earnest advocacy has won fof him, of which the 
table pronouncement i^ one of the direct results which should disarm the doubts ana 
mistrust of even those who are most sceptical or distrustful. Recent events have also 
amply demonstrated the genuine goodwill and sympathy for India of His Majesty s 
Government and their desire to do the right thing for us all. , , 

“It behms us all also to see to it that neither British India nttr the States let d wn 
the Viceroy, after his noble eflforts and services ii^the cause of India, as the late wr. 
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^optagn, than whom India never had a truer friend, was unfottttnately let down, after 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. • 

“Time flies and although it looks as if it was only a few months aga that we wel- 
comed Lord Irwin to India, His Excellency will, in the natural course of events, be 
relinquishing the Viceroyalty in April 1931 ai»i in the interests of the- two India’s as 
well as of the Empire, and with a view to launching and ensuring the success of what, 
we hope, will be a further measure of liberal constitutional advance for both British 
India and the States, it will be the earnest hope of all the sober elements throughout 
India, that His Majesty’s Government may be successful in securing the consent of 
Lord Irwin to stay on for a longer time as our Viceroy.” 

Continuiflg, the Maharaia said : “1 am aware that some apprehension exists in the 
States on account of the fact that the Simon Commission has had no opportunities of 
properly eliciting the views and standpoints of Indian States' Governments otT the 
points involved, siflce they were not originally included in the Commission’s terms of 
reference but, in my opinion, there is no cause fot anxiety on this point. In the first 
place, I am sure that we can confidently anticipate that a statesman like iKr John 
Simon and his distinguished colleagues will be the first to bear in mind the importanJe 
Sf doing justice to the legitimate claims of^he States also, and of ensuring that the 
States too should receive fairplay. Secondly, it might, in some ways, be a decided 
advantage for the States to go to the Conference, not only with an open mind, but 
also unfettered by any compacts or previous oommitments We may further reason- 
ably expect useful suggestions by the Simon Commission after they have explored the 
various avenues by which the interests of British India and Indian States, where they 
■•conflict, might be satisfactorily adjusted which would enable the two great constituent 
parts of India to settle down in peace and harmony to work out, side by side, their 
respective destinies in a spirit of friendship and co-operatioH. The States, which * 
cannot be irrevocably bound by any schemes and proposals arrived at without • their 
concurrence, will, we may rest assured, have the fullest opportunities of having their 
say without which the Conference would be no Conference at all So long as the 
case of the States is just and their attitude reasonable, they have nothing to fear from 
any such matters being dealt with by the Simon Commission or their being discussed 
at the C^ference.” 

The Maharaja dealt at considerable length with the question of internal Reforms 
in States and the lights of States* subjects. In his opinion a Prince whq was a bad 
ruler was a grave menace to the State and his subjects viewed from the culture,, and 
ethics* of the East or of the West. Whether the Government of a country be autocra- 
tic, the obligation undoubtedly rests upon a Prince and his Government to rule over 
his people wisely and well. No single Ruling Prince in India can deny this responsi- 
bility on him. From his personal point of view, too, and particularly in the interests 
of his dynasty, the Ruler should natprally be anxious so to govern his State as to reign 
over a loyal and contented people. 

His Highness next referred to false accusations light-heartedly hurled against the 
Princes, and said that nothing could be more absurd or farther from the truth than the 
allegations appearing in the Press and on the platform in British India that the rulers 
and the Governments of States, in fighting at the present moment, for the rights of 
themselves and their subjects, were actuated by a desire to get a blank cheque f6r 
misrule and for oppressing their subjects. His Highness observed : “In the very 
nature of things, Princes and* their Governments realise that there must .arise occa- 
sions where intervention by the Crown as the Paramount Power is rendered inevit- 
^ tl^at the Princes desire is that intervention when rendered unavoidabte»* 
should not be arbitrary or based on inaccurate or onesided reports, and that it must 
oe resorted to not only with the greatest reluctance, but after the most deliberate 
and sympathetic consideration by the Viceroy as the representative of the Crown of 
ine ca^ of the Ruler or the State concerned, and further more that such intervention 
rcsortedj^o for the sq}e purpose of the furtherance of the interests, present 

Order of Princes themselvce as Lord 
speech in the Chamber of Princes in November 1926.** 

sissuredly other ways also of 
guarding rights and sfcuring^usticu for the subjects of States in the case of a bad 
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or indiiierent Ruler or government^ and it was his sincere conviction that tho Ctiatn- 
ber of Princes was destined to play an important psLxt in the futurei even though at 
die present day its utility iras circumscribed in many limitations and restrictions. 

His Highness next referred to ^e rdpresen^^ation bf States* subjects^jCt'the London 
Conference, The Mdharaja said that ^ official announcement had^ l^en made on 
behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy and 4 reply had been given i>y the Se^xetary 
of State for India to a,questk>n in the House of ComiBons on the subject in it " 

was mad^ amply 9 lo^r that so far as Indian States were concerned questions which, 
it was contemplated, would be discussed at the Conference, would be condned to broad 
questions of constitutio^alpolicy in regard to which the acknowledged Rulers of Indian 
States were th^cuply peopfe who would speak with authority. The yiceregal pro- 
nouncement had a1so»made.tt empiy clear that questions concernij^ internal govern- 
ment of the States would hot arise at the Conference, and as had also been c^cially 
pointed out, their discussion atsuch a ConferencOrwas specifically orecluded, because 
such matters were witUln the pqpriew of the Ruler of each State, subject to the 
responsibility of the Crown as the paratxlbunt power for protecting people against 
i^ross misgovernment. 

The proposed Conference in England would be concerned firstly witS the status 
of India as a whole in the Empire, secondly, dith the constitution 3of British India 
visa-vis *His Majesty's Government, and thirdly, with the relations between the 
Government of India and the Governments of the Indian States. The constitutions 
of the States 'were necessarily ouijpide the scope of the Conference. That 
was a matter between thCL Ruler of a State and his subjects. He continued : 
“In the constitutional structure of India, the two units are British India and 
the States. Each unit will be .represented at the Conference, the British Indian uni^ 
by representatives dit9erem interests and parties in British India and the States 
unit b/¥epreseiltatives of the States taken as a group. Even the British Parliament, . 
which has solemnly recognised the validity of the Princes* treaties with the East 
India Company and formally enaemd that such treaties shall be binding on the Crown, ** 
can claim no jurisdiction ta examine the' constitutions obtaining in the Iijdian States, 
and the Admission of such jurisdiction at the Conference would be destructive of the 
internal sbvereigtfty of States which naturally they dearly cherish. Constitutionally, 
therefore,, the suggestion of a q[uadruple conference is inherently wong, and 
hence the invitation only to representatives of the constituted Governments 
of the Indian States^ 


The States’ Subjects^ Conferences 

The Akkalkot State Subjects’ Conference 

la the course of his presidential address to the Akkalkot State Subjects’ Confer- 
ence held at Akkalkot on the ist. December, Mr. N. C. Kelkar said : — 

Tlw third Conference of the peopHr of the Akkalkot State meets to-day at 
Akkalkot itself, tljc first two Conferences had to meet at the friendly neighbouring 
town of Sholapur ^ant of permission to meet at any place within the State. 
The state of things w2s nbtxomplimentary to anybody concerim. The conference 
condemned the State mlmorities for denying to the pedple the most elementary right 
of public association. It cooctenined t^ pebple themselves for hot having courage 
enough to assert that elementary %ht for themselves. *And lastly, it condemned 
the Briti^ Government for notjfiving proper advice to the State in the 
of its fuirdamental dwties. The spectacle of the peqple of an ladiap wete 
unable to do, within its own tesritory, something whi^^h^y can do openly aiflia witnout 
any reproach only a mjies away in the Bri^ territory^— the spectacle, I say. 
would oe/unny lr it imiijiot too gsave to allow inerrimeiit. , ^ 

And uie ffinniest pM^in it all wouUL hsjte j^ing link of the officer who, tne 

Ptditical Agent, quietly connives of a mjeeting or conference Avoicn, 
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as^the Chief Magistrate of the neighbouring. British District, he sees no harm in 
befcg[ held in his own town/ Can there be ' anything more indffensible than this 
puzzling duality of a nation in political ethics ? But thanks to the good sense of 
the ’ present :t:authorities of the Akkalkot Statefthe people are able to-day to hold a 
conference in tfceir own capital. And as Preiident of the first conference held under 
. sucWmproved:Oondttions I respectfully tender my congratulations to them both. 

'*The people tn Indian Btaceif have long been accustomed to the terrors of absolute 
despotism. Nov has come the turn of the despots themselves to fearthe - terrors of 
democracy. But we, who are well-wishers of both the Indian Princes and the people 
under their rule, know and believe that a time- is soon coming, when 
both despots and democracies will be shorn of their weapons of offence, 
and a constitutional equilibrium ^between their interests will soon be established 
through really representative Institutions, securing to the Princes the loyalty of 
their subjects and lo the subjects the responsibility of ihep* Rulers. 

The political freedom of the Indian States ha/ been ‘walking in the footsteps o^ 
the freedom of the poeple in British territory. And we hope that the problem of th^ 
freedom fo£d>oth these will be satisfactorily solved as the triangiilar Round Table 
Conference which the Labour Governtnentr proposes to hold some time next year. 
This question of the Round Table Conference has raised a number of controversies 
and side-issues in British India. I do not propose to deal with them here. I can say 
this with certainty that at the Conference there will be real representative of the 
British Indian people along with British officials who pose as the representatives of 
thye Ii^ian masses. But, on the other hand, it is unfortunately doubtful whether there 
^will be at the Conference any real representatives of the people of the Indian States, 
'rhe Viceroy's declaration in this connection uses ambiguous words, viz. ‘^Represen- 
tatives of the Indian States" and an attempt is being made to put a very narrow 
• construction on these words, and to interpret them as meaning only “Rulers of Indian 
p States" and not non-official representatives of the people. 

I do not wish to ask the ungracious question as to whether the Indian Princes 
at thisHitdgebf political advancement could hamper the attainment of Dominion 
Status by British India, even if they would. But don't we all know that in the early 
stages of uie political struggle the Indian Princes were avowing themselves^as opposed 
*fto the grant of political freedom in British India, lest it should have natural reactions 
and repercussions upon Indian States ? 1 know at least of one Indian Prince (I do 
not wish to name him) who even affected to ridicule the pusillanimity of the British 
Government in giving up so lightly, as he thought, the cause of the bureaucracy 
and despotism in India. He openly challenged the political agitators in British India to 
enter his territory if they dared, and pointed to a famous hill-fort in his territory as 
the likely plac 6 , where they would receive the proper jail-treatment deserved by 
them for, their political sins, and where probably their bones would find an eternal 
sepulchre 1 ' 

Some of these die-hard despots now find that the British Government have hope- 
lessly betrayed them by promising to the British Indian people, in an irrevocable 
manner, the attainment of Dominion Status, which implies full political 
freedom, whether it may come a day earlier or a day later. They must 
be internally cursing the British Government for spoiling their own meiry 
game by what they regard as the soft-minded surrender of their allies. 
But whatever these Princes might think in their mind, their chance of. befriending 
pd actively co-ope«ajjmg with the‘British Government i» their fight against Swaraj 
is gone and gone for ever,, ^/And along with it the chanc^ also of claiming in retu^^n 
a blind connivance on the part of the British Governmental their own despojjsm 
running riot in their own ‘States. The unrighteous bargain is spoiled for ever. 

The Indian Princea, havh' therefore joined (the good, the bad and thq indifferent 
anmng i!hem)| to take op'' a new poae in the denouncement df the political drama in 
inma. The Butler Commit tda,»w!hile leaving the lot of the Princes unimproved in 
other matters, gave a decitlion to^Jhe effect that whatever the position may be ai 
out of treaties, engagementSr^lodges etc., as between In&n Princes and 
rvir** 1*®^ Government, there was mr^douhttbat both in juristic theory as well as'* 
political practice, the British Govarnm^ ^imeeraih in Ind& and had vested in them 
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the right to si:y^rvise and contfoljthe administratidn of Indian^ Princes not only In 
relation to foreigneri^t even In relation to their own subjects. 

Sir Harcourt Butler seems to have scandalistd the Indian Princes by his .brutal 
findings against them and it is no vAinder if they try to find in the guarded^ ambi- 
guous words of the declaration of HiAExcellency the Viceroy a sort of a consolation 
prize in the assurance that a| the Round Table Conference only Princes and Rulers 
of Indian States would be invited to attena, and even then they tbay be consulted 
either jointly with or separately from the representatives of British Indian people. . 
Apparently a double' armour has thus been promised to the Indian Princes so that 
their notions ot self-resp«ct and dignity should not be injured. What they dread, 
most as wounding their honour is mixing up or having to rub their Shoulders with 
representatives 6f the common people or the proletariat. They may indeed have 
in dburse of time, reconciled themselves to sit' on a level with the foremost political 
jeaders»in British India ;*for th^y could not survive the derisive latoghter of the world 
if they affected any longer toTegarcf it beneath them to have anything to do with 
JRanades, Tilaks, Gokhales, Gandhis, Nehrus, etc. But they do affect that the limit 
would be reached if the British Government put them on the same' level as repre- 
sentatives of their own subjects at any Round Table Conference or in any other 
scheme of consultation. And in doing so words are being used, again, which might 
give the appearance that the Indian Princes have hot accepted the findings of the 
Butler Committee, and intend still to carry on the fight for their independence. 

His Hi^ness the Maharaja of Bikafier, we find, welcomes the idea of a federated 
India with Dominion Status for the British Indian people. He sees wisdom in the 
proposed Round Table Conference, for the Princes have one more chance of gettings ^ 
the Butler- Committee's findings modified and just recognition being secured for 
what they regard as ‘^he correct position of the Indian States," and also getting 
guarantees and safeguards for its preservation and maintenance. His idea of this • 
position of the Indian Princes the Maharaja puts in a number of alternative words, ^ 
such as, “Internal Autonomy" “Sovereign Rights" Independence" etc. Takiftg 
this view of the position of the Princes, the Maharaja naturally expressed appreciation 
of the tactful policy of the British (xovernment of eliminating from the Round Table 
Conference representatives of the Indian States' people. The Maharaja iacidentally 
justified the boycott put by the Princes upon the “All-Parties Conference" to whic4, 
they were invited, and the chief ground of justification seems to be that, whereas on 
the one hand the British Government were not represented at that Conference, the 
people of Indian States were. Knowing the mentality of the Indian Princes as we do, 
one could have expected them to attend the All- Parties Conference when the 
British Government were not present there ! But we strongly* resent the second 
group of justification that the Princes could not attend a Round Table 
Conference where the representatives of their people were , present. In fact, that is, 
therefore, now the crux of the whole position with regard to the Indian States. Are 
the Princes to be allowed to affect a sense of pollution by the touch of even the 
accredited representatives of their people 7 

Tl^e Maharaja puts forward a number of pleas in this connection. He says that 
the Indian Prince is the natural leader of his subjects^ and he challenges the 
credentials of > the representatives of his subjects. * He goes the length of 
saying that subjects of Indian States, being naturally very loyal, are averse to the 
new-fangled methods of representative and democratic institutions ! TTie Prince, 
we are asked to believe, alone knows what is good for his* subjects, and that the 
subjects confidently put trust in his integrity ana his infallibility. And the argument 
is, of course, the so called pledges of the British Government to treat the Indian 
Princes as their ^Mndepend&nt friends and allies." But may I respectfully point out 
that all this reasoning is now quite out of date ? ; The hackneyed lullaby bf Oivine 
Right of Kings can no more send the disturbed democracies ja Indian States to sleep. 
Indian States' subjects haye now taken a vow not to take rest ‘themselves nor give 
rest to their Rulers Hintil the later carry out in their States iome scheme of agfeed 
representative institutions through which the . peoples* voice will be heard and 
^ grievanees ^dressed. 

It wbuld* be quite pertinent to ask one pointed question to His Highness the 

Maharaja of Bikaner and other Princes of hisepeiiuasion. ir^ Indian Prince 
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can be accepted for «U and any piwpose as the tc^ and ^usi^ representative 

of hisaubiects, then wby should not be.thpSecrettry of State fof India be siroilarly 

accept^ as the representative of the British Indjiip subjects f For in that o^er 

are wsted all the powers and authority and fii^ncial assets of British India, and he 

is the only person who is at least as much responsible to the Parliament for the good 
administrttion of’India, as the Indian Princes are to their* God or their suietain, if 
thev acknowledge any God pr suzerun over them. In fact the British Government 
relies on this very theory of representation at the League.ofNatlons and other 
Conferences held thereunder. But people in British India have never accepted this 

theory withoufcdemur, and they expect the time soon to come when those who may 

go to represent India at the League and these Conferences, may have more real and 
popular credentials than at present. ..... * , • 

Fortlior, the procedure which will probably be followed in (jpnslituting the p^sonnel 
of the Round Table Conference shows that the British . Government recognise the ^ 
inevitable duality of representative character in this matter ; for no secret is made 
of the fact that representatives of the people as such as distinguished, from thff 
representatives of the Government, w^l invited, to attend the Conference for 
common consultation. And if in relation to the British Government there can be 
this distinction between official and non-official representatives, then why cannot a 
similar distinction be valid and be observed as between official and popular represen- 
tatives of the Indian States who attend the Conference ? After all, even as represen- 
tatives of the Indian States* subjects, only prominent or distinguished mdividuals 
would naturally be invited tci fill the two or three places that could be reserved 
for them as there would be a natural limit to the number of delegate^ attending the 
Conference. And even these few representatives may be selecUd froth the people, 
•who are well known for their interest in the affairs of the Indian Slates and yet may 
not dirretly be the subjects of any of the Indian Princes. There would thus be no 
^injury to the pride and dignity of any of the Princes who. would attend the Conference. 


The Wadhwan State People’s Conference 

Mr. Manilal Kothari in the course of his presidential address at the Wadhwan State 
People’s Conference on»the 14th December said that the “unrestricted autocrac^^*' 
prevailing at present in tbe'^Indian States was an anomaly and an anachronism. A 
claim had been advanced tph l^^half of the Indian States that they were self-governing. 
Nothing could be furthel 4 r<un the truth. Continuing, he said : We demand that ^.11 
this should be changed. In the Stafts of the future, there will be room only for such 
Princes are ready to devote themselves to public welfare. 

Continuing, the President said that it was a pity that their representatives had 
been excluded from the proposed Round-Table Conference with the result that 
injustice had been done^o ipore th& a fifth of the people t)f India who lived in the 
States and who did not condkde the Rulers* claim to represent their kiterests 

Referring to the Wadhwan Stat^^ the President said that the systm prevalent was 
a pure autocracy and there was not a single representative institution in the State. The 
members of the Wadhwatf Municipality were all nominated by the State. There 
were no village panchayats. Patels too were appointed by the State. It was high 
State gave the public a voice in the administration. 

The cultivators were very badly off and sunk in debt and therefore the 2$ per cent; 
^hanyment m revenue which was imposed a few years ago should be withdrawn. 
* ® say 30 years and ^ot 

Therealfiddof worklay within the States and their workers thetiefore should 
K?;i: u villages .whf5rever they were allowed to do so, and work for 

depressed classes, prohiblikwi and 
S^thc B*Y*h Reform should comeTrom within, and not by inviting, the aid 
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TIfe Hlfderabild State SuEjecti' Conference 

The Hyderabad State SubjectsV Political ‘ Conference was held in the Jihnah 
Hall, Bombay, on the ^th: « December, >Ir. ^^jpoit^^das Mehta presiding. 
Mr. Mehta in ans^ extemTpore spefech said that though he was not a 
Hyderabad subject, he was a subject, of Nawanagar. Thf conditions in all Indian 
States remained the same. All of them were subject to personal rule where the life 
and liberty of thO subjects were absolutely at the Ruler's difh-etion. Law and Justice ' 
were not allowed to take their own Course hut were . often tarn pared with by the 
‘ Princes. The latter*s powers for sharing state revenue for personal .expendltdre was 
unlimitejj^ spile of the Princes* Chamber’s resolution, stating that* oply a certain 
percentage of the state revenues must be taken by the Pridees for personal fexpendi- 
ture. « As regards representation in the Round Table Conference, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta s&id that the Congfcss.had n^f yet committed itself to* any cdurse. .. If at all 
the offbr'was accepted, the premier political organisation, whose ^ main ohjecr was to 
look to public interests whether that of Britisn India or Indian India, would . watch 
the Statea*^8ubjects* interests*too. The House need not entertain any doubts about it. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi and Mr. L. R. Tairsde, Pfesident Indian Merchan^ts*’ Chamber, 
also ^oke. - - 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference : — 

‘‘This Conference Is of opinion .Jhat* if the Indian National Congress decides to 
participate in the Rodpd Table Conference foreshadowed in the declaration of H. E. 
^the Viceroy dated the fst November Jast, timely steps should be taken to include an 
adequate number of representatives of tbe Indian StatOs* people ih ihe^dUgress ^ 
Delegation. * # ^ 

Subject to Clause No. l.^“This Conference welcomes the inclusion of tbe^lations , 
between the British Government and the Indian States among the question^ to be 
discussed at the propoiied Round Table Confbrence in London, but emphatically * 
protests against the exclusion of the representatives of States from this conference on 
the ground that Princes alone have the right to conduct diplomatic relations on 
behalf of the States. This Conference is firfnly of opinion that no C00s|^tt6nal impro- 
priety is involved in inviting the States* people to the Conference iddeed that 
their participation is as necessary as mat of British^ India for enabling^tm^iSonferenc(!^^ 

to find a solution acceptable to all parties concerned' ^ . 

,, “This Conference urges upon H. E. the Viceroy the fact that the tiroes hlas arflived 
for taking some sort of guarantee from the Indjan Princes for good government which 
f is one of the specific stipulations in their treaties and t^on' s^hich thq British Govern- 
ment has guaranteed protection to them. This conference fuhher urges that these 
questions which affect the very lives of the Indian States^ subj|^ts cannot be shelved 
by. the paramount power with due regard 4o the treaties. Ptbsence of the^represen- 
tatives of the Indian States* subjects at the Round-Table Conference is absolutely 
necessary even from this^ point of view. X 

“This Conference desires to draw the attention of the public in all the 
Indian States and in British India to the FirAan of H.* E. H’s Govepment 
■ regarding publicj meetings as a true picture of the dvic rights and liberties 
^wnich the peo^ normally enjoy in Hyderabad^ State. The Firman requires 

S rior consent . $ to be taken of the Gpimrpfcent for every, public mating 
kely to be interpreted as of « politicdir nature, i^espeedye of what political opinions 
e are expressed thereat or in however prdf^rly a j^nner it may bo conducted. The 
Qpnference urges ’’that the utter absence of freedom qf speech itiroplies should be 
regarded mark which entitles the people to invoke the intervention of the Imperial 

“This Conference deprecates the Vecent tncreasejn the Postal rates in HydVfbad 
Doifiinion sanctioned by balances in the public treasury and- the Niiam^s private 

* “tSs Conference urges upon thei^^pple of Hyderabad and otbW States the 
desirabiliig at this suprem juncture of sending st- representative^ and influentiar 
deputation to England to counteract to some extent the pernicious^^|aropaganaa 
carried^ there and to educate ahdolighten the Brjfish public on all th# fights of the 
who are cohipletely ignored In the discussions now taking place. 



INDIAN COpfITUTlONAL REFORMS 

(i) TIu 8 tkmference earneit|r requests H. E. H.'the Nisam to establisk Res- 
ponsible form of Go^rtunent itf the oivmier State of India in view of the reeent« 
declaration of Dominon^ Statur for British India by' 11. > E. the* Viceroy, the 
recommendatSpns of the MonUFord . R^ort, resolutioiis passed oy the Calcutta.. 
Cottgrefs the -AlMndla States^ People’s Conforence and the public dpi^n. 

(ii) This Oonforence also requests the British Ooverpment to advise H. E» 

H. the Nizam and other Rulqrs of Indian States to establish Responsible form of 
Government in their States., * ^ 


The Punjab States* People*s Conference. " • ^ 

Tb. Punjatf State,’ People's Conference -open^ at Lahore on the 371 ^ Imem- 
ber. Mr. P, L. Chud gar, President, in the^oufse‘of his address, said, that witjb 
the exception of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, all States were under the abM- 
lutd despotism of the Princes and of the Agents of the Polftical Department of the 
Government of India. While the Psinces found plenty of money Toy self-indulgence 
of all sorts for building palaces after palaces reminiscent of the scenes In the 
Arabian Nights, for frequent European travels, for races, shikar parties and livish 
ei^t tainments to Viceregal visitors, for deg-shows, for fleets jof most * expensive 
motor cars, for gambling, for speculation, find what not, ever jiLdepartment of public 
utility was ttatved, and elementary needs like education, sanitation ind medical 
relrer ware .denied to the people. He said that in the Punjab^ States, even thtR 
honour of the wives and daughters of the peopl e was not safe. 

In answer to questions as to why this state of afiurs ^s allowed to continue, 
the President said that it was mainly due to the everchanging policy of the British 
Government which wgs dictated neither in the inmrests of the Princes nor the 
people, hut in imperialistic interests aiming ^t the weakening and dependence of 
both the Princes and me'people. «These actions of the Princes were possible simply 
because thpr British Government protected the Princes. Else, the States’ people 
would put pb end to^Jthis most scandalous state of affairs at once. He warned the 
. PrinceSfSidI ta.contlnue their present policy as'^even the Labour Government, which 
had a soeUliat wing, were opposed to their own landed aristocracy, whom they 
would soon wipe out. ^ « 

The President continued : The Butler Committee’s '^e^mmendations aimed at» 
the continuance of the paraiqountcy of Indian States and said .that if aiw decision 
prejudicial to jthe States’ people were reached at the Round Table Conference ^ 
without giving the Sthtes’ people any chance of expressing their views the States* 
people would not be bound by them and would do everything in their power to 
use theou The remedy for the preseiit State of affairs was that the States* people 
shoid have a complete reiponsible Government at once in internal ^administra- 
tion. If their demands Were not satisfied witUo a reasonable time they must take 
lip the matter in their own^ha^s, iUd adqpt all meaps to secure their goal. 









